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SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  (continued). --YROU  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTILENCE  BE- 
FORE  SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS 
THE  ELDER.    B.C.  394-367. 

In  my  preceding  volume,  I  have  described  the  first 
eleven  years  of  the  reiga  of  Dionysius  called  the 
Elder,  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  down  to  his  first  great 
war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  which  war  ended 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  hard  pressed  and  actually  be-* 
sieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian  army  before 
Syracuse  was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence, followed  by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part 
of  its  commander  Imilkbn. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we 
read  of  four  distinct  epidemic  distempers  S  each  of 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  86-114 ;  xiv.  70 ;  xv.  24.  Another  pestilence  is  alluded 
to  by  Diodorus  in  368  B.C.  (Diodor.  xv.  73.) 

Movers  notices  the  intense  and  frequent  sufferings  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicians^  in  their  own  country,  from  pestilence ;  and  the  fearful  re- 
ligious expiations  to  which  these  sufferings  gave  rise  (Die  Phonizier, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  9). 
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Ficqnent     frightful  Severity,  as  having  afflicted  Carthage  and 
ofpesa-      her  armies  in  Sicily »  without  touching  either  Sy ra- 
the   ouse  or  the  Sicilian  Greeks.     Such  epidemics  were 


leDoe 


2^[^^;i    the  most  irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the  Cartha- 
«iMiding    ginians,  and  the  most  effective  allies  to  Diouysius. 
Greek!  Id    The  sccoud  and   third— conspicuous   among  the 
many  fortunate  events  of  his  life — occurred  at  the 
exact  juncture  necessary  for  rescuing  him  from  a 
tide  of  superiority  in  the  Carthaginian  arms,  which 
seemed  in  a  fairway  to  overwhelm  him  completely. 
Upon  what  physical  conditions  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  such  a  calamity  depended,  together  with 
the  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  confined  to  Carthage 
and  her  armies~we  know  partially  in  respect  to  the 
third  of  the  four  cases,  but  not  at  all  in  regard  to 
the  others. 
B.C.  S95.         The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  his  Carthaginians  from 
Mutiny       Syracuse  left  Dionysius  and  the-Syracusans  in  the 

among  the        *^  ^  *i 

merce.       fuU  swiug  of  triumph.    The  conquests  made  by 

iS^i^iiug    Imilkon  were  altogether  lost,  and  the  Carthaginian 

t^MUidr    dominion  in  Sicily  was  now  cut  down  to  that  re- 

hlSm'^way  stricted  space  in  the  western  corner  of  the  island, 

to  Sparta,    which  it  had  occupied  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Han« 

nibal  in  409  b.c.     So  prodigious  a  success  probably 

enabled  Dionysius  to  put  down  the  opposition  re* 

cently  manifested   among  the  Syracusans  to  the 

continuance  of  his  rule.     We  are  told  that  he  was 

greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mercenaries ;  who,  ha* 

ving  been  for  some  time  without  pay,  manifested 

such  angry  discontent  as  to  threaten  his  downfall. 

Dionysius  seized  the  person  of  their  commander, 

the  Spartan  Aristoteles :  upon  which  the  soldiers 

mutinied  and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence. 
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demanding  in  fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their 
commander  and  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  Of 
these  demands,  Dionysius  eluded  the  first  by  saying 
that  he  would  send  away  Aristoteles  to  Sparta,  to 
be  tried  and  dealt  with  among  his  own  countrymen : 
as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by  assign- 
ing to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town 
and  territory  of  Leontini.  Willingly  accepting  this 
rich  bribe,  the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  island,  the 
mercenaries  quitted  Syracuse  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  newly 
assigned  town ;  while  Dionysius  hired  new  merce- 
naries  in  their  place.  To  these  (including  perhaps 
the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently  passed 
from  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the 
slaves  whom  he  had  liberated,  he  entrusted  the 
maintenance  of  his  dominion \. 

These  few  facts,  which   are  all  that  we  hear,  Difficuidet 
enable  us  to  see  that  the  relations  between  Diony-  .iua  uiJng 
sius  and  the  mercenaries  by  whose  means  he  ruled  ^^!^ 
Syracuse,  were  troubled  and  difficult  to  manage,  ^l^^ 
But  they  do  not  explain  to  us  the  full  cause  of  such  burden  of 
discord.     We  know  that  a  short  time  before,  Dio-  fhJm".^ 
nysius  had  rid  himself  of  1000  obnoxious  merce* 
naries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to  death  in 
a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.     Moreover,  he 
would  hardly  have  seized  the  person  of  Aristoteles, 
and  sent  him  away  for  trial,  if  the  latter  had  done 
nothing  more  than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his 
soldiers.     It  seems  probable  that  the  discontent  of 
the  mercenaries  rested  upon  deeper  causes,  perhaps 
connected  with  that  movement  in  the  Syracusan 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

b2 


inhabitants. 
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mind  against  Dionysius,  manifested  openly  in  the 
invective  of  Theoddrus.  We  should  have  been  glad 
also  to  know  how  Dionysius  proposed  to  pay  the 
new  mercenaries,  if  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the 
old.  The  cost  of  maintaining  his  standing  army, 
upon  whomsoever  it  fell,  must  have  been  burden- 
some  in  the  extreme.  What  became  of  the  pre- 
vious residents  and  proprietors  at  Leontini,  who 
must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  much-co* 
veted  site  was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries? 
On  all  these  points  we  are  unfortunately  left  in 
ignorance. 
Dionytiua  Dionysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of 
biistis'  Sicily  to  re-establish  Messdnd ;  while  those  other 
Jrith'tet  Sicilians,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  abodes 
by  the  Carthaginians,  got  together  and  returned. 
In  reconstituting  !MessSnd  after  its  demolition  by 
Imilkon,  he  obtained  the  means  of  planting  there  a 
population  altogether  in  his  interests,  suitable  to  the 
aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already  contem- 
plating against  Rhegium  and  the  other  Italian 
Greeks.  He  established  in  it  1000  Lokrians, — 
4000  persons  from  another  city  the  name  of  which 
we  cannot  certainly  make  out\ — and  600  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Messenians.  These  latter  had  been 
expelled  by  Sparta  from  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  Aiovv<nos  d*  €U  MartTrivrjv  Kar^Kiae  ;(cX(ot;f  fjLcy 
AoKpovSf  TfTpaKurx'^iovt  dc  MfBiftvaiovs,  cfojcoo-iovr  dc  t&p  €k  HcXo* 
irowria'ov  Mtaarfvlav,  €k  re  ZaKw3ov  Koi  'SavnoKTov  <l>€vy6vT»y, 

The  Medimnfcans  are  completely  unknown.  Cluverius  and  Wesse- 
ling  conjecture  Mednutans,  from  Medmie  or  Medamee,  noticed  by 
Strabo  as  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy.  But  this  supposition  cannot  be 
adopted  as  certain ;  especially  as  the  total  of  persons  named  is  so  lai^e. 
The  conjecture  of  Palmerius — MrjOvfiyaiovt — has  still  less  to  recommend 
it.     See  the  note  of  Wesseling. 
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at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  taken 
service  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius.  Even  here^  the 
hatred  of  Sparta  followed  them .  Her  remonstrances 
against  his  project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of 
consideration  bearing  their  own  ancient  name, 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  them:  upon  which  he 
planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the  Abakene  territory 
on  the  northern  coast.  They  gave  to  their  new  city 
the  name  of  Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new  residents, 
and  conducted  their  affairs  so  prudently,  as  presently 
to  attain  a  total  of  5000  citizens  \  Neither  here, 
nor  at  Mess6n6,  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of ' 
the  re-estabhshment  of  those  inhabitants  who  had 
fled  when  Imilkon  took  MessSnd,  and  who  formed 
nearly  all  the  previous  population  of  the  city,  for  very 
few  are  mentioned  as  having  been  slain.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  Dionysius  readmitted  them,  when 
he  re-constituted  Mess6n6.  Renewing  with  care  the 
fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished 
by  Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  mercenaries 
as  garrison*. 

Dionysius   next  undertook   several   expeditions  b.c.  394. 
against  the  Sikels  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  q/^dI"^*!.' 
had  joined  Imilkon  in  his  recent  attack  upon  Syra-  »i"« »« *he 

TT  1  ,        /.     1     .  ,    interior  of 

cuse.  He  conquered  several  of  their  towns,  and  siciiy. 
established  alliances  with  two  of  their  most  powerful 
princes,  at  Agyrium  and  Kentoripse.  Enna  and 
Kephaloedium  were  also  betrayed  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Solus.  By  these 
proceedings,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  some 
time,  he  acquired  powerful  ascendency  in  the  cen- 
tral and  north-east  parts  of  the  island,  while  his 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  S7, 
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garrison  at  MessSnS  ensured  to  him  the  command 
of  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Italy  ^ 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position 
waswell  understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against 
Rhegium  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  among  whom  accordingly  a  lively  alarm 
prevailed.  The  numerous  exiles  whom  he  had  ex- 
pelled, not  merely  from  Syracuse,  but  also  from 
Naxus,  Katana,  and  the  other  conquered  towns, 
having  no  longer  any  assured  shelter  in  Sicily,  had 
been  forced  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  where  they  were 
favourably  received  both  at  Kroton  and  at  Rhegium^. 
One  of  these  exiles,  Hel6ris,  once  the  intimate 
fri.end  of  Dionysius,  was  even  appointed  general  of 
the  forces  of  Rhegium;  forces  at  that  time  not  only 
powerful  on  land,  but  sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or 
80  triremes^.  Under  his  command,  a  Rhegine  force 
crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose  partly  of  besie- 
ging MessSnS,  partly  of  establishing  the  Naxian  and 
Katanean  exiles  at  Mylae  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  island,  not  far  from  MessSnd.  Neither  scheme 
succeeded:  Heldris  was  repulsed  from  Mess^nS 
with  loss,  while  the  new  settlers  at  Mylae  were  speed- 
ily expelled.  The  command  of  the  strait  was  thus 
fully  maintained  to  Dionysius  ;  who,  on  the  point  of 
undertaking  an  aggressive  expedition  over  to  Italy, 
was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity  of  capturing  the 
newly  established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill  of  Taurus 
— or  Tauromenium.      The   Sikels   defended   this 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  tis  r^v  r&v  2iK€\&v  x^P^^  wktovoKis  (rrpartvaas,  &c. 
Wesseling  shows  in  his  note,  that  these  words,  and  those  which  fol- 
low, must  refer  to  Dionysius. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  87-103.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  8,  87,  106. 
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position,  in  itself  high  and  strong,  with  unexpected 
valour  and  obstinacy.  It  was  the  spot  on  which 
the  primitive  Grecian  colonists  who  first  came  to 
Sicily  had  originally  landed,  and  from  whence  there- 
fore  the  successive  Hellenic  encroachments  upon 
the  pre-established  Sikel  population  had  taken  their 
commencement.  This  fact,  well  known  to  both 
parties,  rendered  the  capture  on  one  side  as  much 
a  point  of  honour  as  the  preservation  on  the  other, 
Dionysius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even  through- 
out midwinter,  while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top» 
He  made  reiterated  assaults,  which  were  always 
repulsed.  At  last,  on  one  moonless  winter  night, 
he  found  means  to  scramble  over  some  almost  in-* 
accessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  town  less  de^ 
fended,  and  to  efiect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two 
fortified  portions  into  which  it  was  divided.  Having 
taken  the  first  part,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
attack  the  second.  But  the  Sikels,  resisting  with 
desperate  valour,  repulsed  him  and  compelled  the 
storming  party  to  flee  in  disorder,  amidst  the  dark-* 
ness  of  night  and  over  the  most  difficult  ground. 
Six  hundred  of  them  were  slain  on  the  spot,  and 
scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away  their 
arms.  Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown 
by  the  thrust  of  a  spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with 
difficulty  picked  up  and  carried  off  alive ;  all  his 
arms  except  the  cuirass  being  left  behind.  He  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  long  in  recover- 
ing from  his  wound :  the  rather  as  his  eyes  also  had 
suffered  considerably  from  the  snow\ 

So  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  compara-  b.c.  s9s. 

*  Diodor.  ziv.  88, 
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tively  in&ignificanti  lowered  his  military  reputation^ 
and  encouraged  his  enemies  throughout  the  island. 
The  Agrigentines  and  others,  throwing  off  their  de- 
pendence upon  him,  proclaimed  themselves  auto- 
nomous ;  banishing  those  leaders  among  them  who 
upheld  his  interest  \  Many  of  the  Sikels  also, 
elate  with  the  success  of  their  countrymen  at  Tau- 
romenium,  declared  openly  against  him ;  joining 
the  Carthaginian  general  Magon,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  again 
exhibited  the  force  of  Carthage  in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magon  had 
remained  tranquil  in  the  western  or  Carthaginian 
corner  of  the  island,  recruiting  the  strength  and 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  taking  unusual 
pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  the  dependent 
native  towns.  Reinforced  in  part  by  the  exiles  ex- 
pelled by  Dionysius,  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
assume  the  aggressive,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Sikels  after  their  successful  defence  of  Tauro- 
menium.  He  even  ventured  to  overrun  and  ravage 
the  Messenian  territory;  but  Dionysius,  being  now 
recovered  from  his  wound,  marched  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Abakaena,  and  forced 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  88.  fitrh  bi  rffv  drvxlctv  Tavrrjv,  ^AKpayavrwot,  Kal 
M€0'(rTjviot  Tovt  ru  Autwa-iov  (ppovovpras  yLtr€um)trdfifvoiy  rr^s  iktvBt* 
pias  dvT€ixovro,  jcat  rrjs  rov  rvpdwov  avfifuixw  dnttmjvav. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  koi  Miaarivioi  in  this  sentence  can- 
not he  correct.  The  Messenians  were  a  new  population  just  established 
by  Dionysius,  and  relying  upon  him  for  protection  against  Rhegium ; 
moreover  they  will  appear,  during  the  events  immediately  succeeding, 
constantly  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  objects  of  attack  by  his 
enemies. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Diodonis  has  here  inadvertently  placed  the 
word  Mccr(r^fio&  instead  of  a  name  belonging  to  some  other  community 
— what  community,  wc  cannot  tell. 
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him  again  to  retire  westward,  until  fresh  troops 
were  sent  to  him  from  Carthage  \ 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  b.c.  89S- 
Syracuse,  from  whence  he  presently  set  forth  to  Expedition 
execute  his  projects  against  Rhegium,  with  a  fleet  Jf^f'®"^,",^ 
of  1 00  ships  of  war.     So  skilfully  did  he  arrange  or  Rhegium— 
mask  his  movements,  that  he  arrived  at  night  at  surprising 
the  gates  and  under  the  walls  of  Rhegium,  without  he%o^n1°^ 
the  least  suspicion  on  the  part   of  the   citizens,  ^"ce'ror 
Applying  combustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  (as  ^^^  y^^- 
he  had  once  done  successfully  at  the  gate  of  Achra- 
dina^),  he  at  the  same  time  planted  his  ladders 
against  the  walls,  and  attempted  an  escalade.     Sur- 
prised and  in  small  numbers,  the  citizens  began 
their  defence ;  but  the  attack  was  making  progress, 
had  not  the  general  Hel6ris,  instead  of  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  bethought  himself  of  en- 
couraging them  by  heaping  on   dry  faggots   and 
other  matters.   The  conflagration  became  so  violent, 
that  even  the  assailants  themselves  were  kept  ofl* 
until  time  was  given  for  the  citizens  to  mount  the 
walls  in  force;  and  the  city  was  saved  from  capture 
by  burning  a  portion  of  it.     Disappointed  in  his 
hopes,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  ravaging   the   neighbouring  territory;   after 
which,  he  concluded  a  truce  of  one  year  with  the 
Rhegines,  and  then  returned  to  Syracuse^. 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  b.c.  892- 
the  movements  of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  '**' 
anew  with  a  mercenary  force  reckoned  at  80,000 
men — Libyan,    Sardinian,   and   Italian — obtained 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  90-95.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  113. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  90. 
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J^f*       from  CarthagCi  where  hope  of  Siciliao  success  was 


the  field  Mt  agaiQ  reviviog.  Magon  directed  his  march  through 
uwyttbtr  the  Sikel  population  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
do^^^M  receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their  various 
coiidiid«L  townships.  Agyrium,  however,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy. 
Agyris,  the  despot  of  the  place,  who  had  conquered 
much  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  had  en- 
riched himself  by  the  murder  of  several  opulent 
proprietors,  maintained  strict  alliance  with  Diony* 
sius.  The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with  a 
force  stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracusans  and  merce- 
naries. Admitted  into  the  city,  and  co*operating 
with  Agyris,  who  furnished  abundant  supplies,  he 
soon  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  great  straits. 
Magon  was  encamped  near  the  river  Chrysas, 
between  Agyrium  and  Morgantind ;  in  an  enemy's 
country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly  knew 
the  ground,  and  who  cut  off  in  detail  all  his  parties 
sent  out  to  obtain  provisions.  The  Syracusans, 
indeed,  disliking  or  mistrusting  such  tardy  methods, 
impatiently  demanded  leave  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack :  and  when  Dionysius  refused,  affirming  that 
with  a  little  patience  the  enemy  must  be  speedily 
starved  out,  they  left  the  camp  and  returned  home. 
Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forthwith  issued  a 
requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply 
their  places.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there  ar- 
rived a  proposition  from  the  Carthaginians  to  be 
allowed  to  make  peace  and  retire ;  which  Dionysius 
granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  abandon 
to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  territory — especially 
Tauromenium.    Upon  these  terms  peace  was  ac- 
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cordingly  concluded,  and  Magon  again  returned  to 
Carthage  \ 

Relieved  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  en*  b-c.  89i. 
abled  to  restore  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  ^^^" 
under  the  recent  requisition,   to  their    masters,  j^^^g. 
Having  established  his  dominion  fully  among  the  nium--cap. 
Sikels,  he  again  marched  against  Tauromenium,  drWesout 
which  on  this  occasion  was  unable  to  resist  him,  Lidpi!!^^ 
The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  it,  were  SftLSf*' 
driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new  inhabitants, 
chosen  from  among  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius^. 

Thus  master  both  of  MessSnS  and  Tauromenium,  piana  of 
the  two  most  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Ita-  a^uiit  ^e 
lian  side  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  prepared  to  execute  SXuS«S 
his  ulterior  schemes  against  the  Greeks  in  the  south  ^^y-- 
of  Italy.    These  still  powerful,  though  once  far  more  «ure  upon 
powerful,  cities  were  now  suffering  under  a  cause  from  the 
of  decline  common  to  all  the  Hellenic  colonies  on  S^^SSl- 
the  coast  of  the  continent.     The  indigenous  popu-  "nJ^Ji^**'® 
lation  of  the  interior  had  been  reinforced,  or  en- 
slaved, by  more  warlike  emigrants  from  behind, 
who  now  pressed  upon  the  maritime  Grecian  cities 
with  encroachment  difficult  to  resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabel- 
lian  race,  mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  Apennine  range,  who  had  been  recently  spreading 
themselves  abroad  as  formidable  assailants.  About 
420  B.C.,  they  had  established  themselves  in  Capua 
and  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  expelling  or  dis- 
possessing the  previous  Tuscan  proprietors.  From 
thence,  about  416  b.c,  they  reduced  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Cumse,  the  most  ancient  western 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  95-96.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  96. 
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colony  of  the  Hellenic  race^  The  neighbouring^ 
Grecian  establishments  of  Neapolis  and  Dikaear* 
chia  seem  also  to  have  come,  like  Cum»,  under 
tribute  and  dominion  to  the  Campanian  Samnites, 
and  thus  became  partially  dis-hellenised*.  These 
Campanians,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  as  em- 
ployed on  mercenary  service  both  in  the  armies  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  iu  those  of  Dionysius^. 
But  the  great  migration  of  this  warlike  race  was 
farther  to  the  south-east,  down  the  line  of  the 
Apennines  towards  the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Si- 
cilian strait.  Under  the  name  of  Lucanians,  they 
established  a  formidable  power  in  these  regions, 
subjugating  the  (Enotrian  population  there  8ettled\ 

»  liyy,  iv.  37-44 ;  Strabo,  v.  p.  243-250.  Diodorus  (xii.  31-76) 
places  the  oommencement  of  the  Campaniau  nation  in  438  b.c,  and 
their  conquest  of  Cumae  in  421  B.C.  Skylax  in  his  Periplus  mentions 
both  Cumse  and  Neapolis  as  in  Campania  (sect.  10).  Thucydides  speaks 
of  Cumse  as  being  <V  'OYrtxta  (vi.  4). 

*  Strabo,  ▼.  p.  246. 

'  Thucydides  (rii.  53-57)  does  not  mention  Companions  (he  men- 
tions Tyrrhenians)  as  serving  in  the  besieging  Athenian  armament 
before  Syracuse  (414-413  B.C.).  He  does  not  introduce  the  name 
Campanians  at  all;  though  alluding  to  Iberian  mercenaries  as  men 
whom  Athens  calculated  on  engaging  in  her  service  (vi.  90). 

But  Diodorus  mentions,  that  800  Campanians  were  engaged  by  the 
Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  for  service  with  the  Athenians  under  Nikias, 
and  that  they  had  escaped  during  the  disasters  of  the  Athenian  army 
(xiii.  44), 

The  conquest  of  Cumse  in  416  b.c.  opened  to  these  Campanian  Sam- 
nites  an  outlet  for  hired  military  service  beyond  sea.  Cumse  being  in 
its  origin  Chalkidic,  would  naturally  be  in  correspondence  with  the 
Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily.  This  forms  the  link  of  connection,  which 
explains  to  us  how  the  Campanians  came  into  service  in 413  B.C.  under 
the  Athenian  general  before  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  so  frequently 
under  others  in  Sicily  (Diodor.  xiii.  62-80,  &c.). 

^  Strabo,  vi.  p.  253,  254.  See  a  valuable  section  on  this  subject  in 
Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  94-98. 

It  appears  that  the  Syracusan  historian  Antiochus  made  no  mention 
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The  Lucanian  power  seems  to  have  begun  and  to 
have  gradually  increased  from  about  430  b.c.  At 
its  maximum  (about  380-360  b.c),  it  coropre^ 
hended  most  part  of  the  inland  territory^  and  con« 
siderable  portions  of  the  coast/especially  the  souths 
ern  coast — bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  Metapontum  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across  the 
breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia  or  Paestum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  sea.  It  was  about  356  b.c.  that  the  rural 
serfs  called  Bruttians^  rebelled  against  the  Luca« 
nians,  and  robbed  them  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
territory ;  establishing  an  independent  dominion  in 

either  of  Lucanians  or  of  Bruttians,  though  he  enumerated  the  inhabit'- 
ants  of  the  exact  line  of  territory  afterwards  occupied  by  these  two 
nations.  After  repeating  the  statement  of  Antiochus  that  this  territory 
was  occupied  by  Italians,  CEnotrians,  and  Chonians,  Strabo  proceeds  to 
say — Odros  fUv  cZv  dirXovorrcpG);  c7pi;Ke  Koii  dpxaiK&t,  ovdcV  dtopitras 
vtpl  T&v  AtvKavwv  KOI  T&p  BperrtW.  The  German  translator  Grost- 
kurd  understands  these  words  as  meaning,  that  Antiochus  "did  not 
distinguish  the  Lucanians  from  the  Bruttians/'  But  if  we  read  the 
paragraph  through,  it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  Strabo  means  to  say,  that 
Antiochus  had  stated  nothing  positive  respecting  either  Lucanians  or 
Bruttians.  Niebuhr  (p.  96  ut  suprh)  affirms  that  Antiochus  represented 
the  Lucanians  as  having  extended  themselves  as  far  as  Laus ;  which  I 
cannot  find. 

The  date  of  Antiochus  seems  not  precisely  ascertainable.  His  work 
on  Sicilian  history  was  carried  down  from  early  times  to  424  b.c. 
(Diodor.  xii.  71)-  His  silence  respecting  the  Lucanians  goes  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  the  date  of  their  conquest  of  the  territory  called  Lucania 
was  considerably  later  than  that  year. 

Polytenus  (ii.  10.  2-4)  mentions  war  as  carried  on  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Thurii,  under  Kleandridas  the  father  of  Gylippus,  against  the 
Lucanians.  From  the  age  and  circumstances  of  Kleandridas,  this  can 
hardly  be  later  than  420  b.c. 

>  Strabo,  vi.  p.  256.  The  Periplus  of  Skylax  (sect.  12,  13)  re- 
cognizes Lucania  as  extending  down  to  Rhegium.  The  date  to  which 
this  Periplus  refers  appears  to  be  about  370-^60  b.c.  :  see  an  instruct- 
ive article  among  Niebuhr's  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  105-130.  Skylax 
does  not  mention  the  Bruttians  TKlausen,  Hekatnus  and  Skylax,  p.  274, 
Berlin,  1831). 
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the  inland  portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Farther 
Calabria— extending,  from  a  boundary-line  dj 
across  Italy  between  Thurii  and  L&us,  down  to 
the  Sicilian  strait.     About  332  b.c.»  commenced 
the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings 
from  the  one  side,  and  the  persevering  efRorts   of 
Rome  from  the  other,  which,  after  long  and  valiant 
struggles,  left  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  all 
Roman  subjects. 
B.C.  392-         At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these 
AUiance      Lucauians,  having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of 
cootncted    Poseidonia  (or  Psestum)  and  L&us,  with  much  of 
itaiiot        the  territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of  Poseidonia 
defence'  '  and  Tarcutum,  severely  harassed  the  inhabitants  of 
th?LSi?**  Thurii, and  alarmed  all  the  neighbouring  Greek  cities 
Jjjjj^**     down  to  Rhegium.  So  serious  was  the  alarm  of  these 
Dionytitti.    cities,  that  several  of  them  contracted  an  intimate 
aiueehim-    defensive  alliance,  strengthening  for  the  occasion 
tibeLttca-    that  feeble  synodical  band,  and  sense  of  Itaiiot 
communion  \  the  form  and  trace  of  which  seems 
to  have  subsisted  without  the  reality,  even  under 
marked  enmity  between  particular  cities.   The  con- 
ditions of  the  newly-contracted  alliance  were  most 
stringent ;  not  only  binding  each  city  to  assist  at 
the  first  summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the 
Lucanians,  but  also  pronouncing,  that  if  this  obli- 
gation were  neglected,  the  generals  of  the  disobe- 
dient city  should  be  condemned  to  death*.     How- 
ever, at  this  time  the  Itaiiot  Greeks  were  not  less 

>  Diodor.  ziv.  91-101.  Compare  Polybins,  ii.  39.  When  Nikiaa,  on 
hit  way  to  Sicily,  came  near  to  Rh^um  and  invited  the  Rh^ines  to 
cooperate  against  Syracuae,  the  Rheginea  declined,  replying,  ^ri  Av 
loal  rotf  clXXotc  IroXivroiff  (wdoKJ  rovro,  mouycrtcr  (Thucyd.  tL  44). 

•  Diodor.  xiy.  101. 
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afraid  of  Dionysius  and  his  aggressive  enterprises 
from  the  south,  than  of  the  Lucanians  from  the 
north ;  and  their  defensive  alliance  was  intended 
against  both.  To  Dionysius,  on  the  contrary,  the 
invasion  of  the  Lucanians  from  landward  was  a  for- 
tunate incident  for  the  success  of  his  own  schemes. 
Their  concurrent  designs  against  the  same  enemies 
speedily  led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  alliance 
between  the  two\  Among  the  allies  of  Dionysius, 
too,  we  must  number  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians ; 
who  not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy, 
but  espoused  his  cause  against  it  with  ardour.  The 
enmity  of  the  Lokrians  against  their  neighbours  the 
Rhegines  was  ancient  and  bitter ;  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  Dionysius,  who  never  forgave  the  refused  of 
the  Rhegines  to  permit  him  to  marry  a  wife  out  of 
their  city,  and  was  always  grateful  to  the  Lokrians 
for  having  granted  to  him  the  privilege  which  their 
neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  b<^- 390. 
the  other  members  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dio-  ftto^kf "* 
nysius  still  professed  to  be  revenging  himself  exclu-  ^e^gj""^ 
sively  upon  Rhegium  ;  against  which  he  conducted  «j"®' "^^ 
a  powerful  force  from  Syracuse.    Twenty  thousand  mate  fleet 
foot,  1000  horse,  and  120  ships  of  war,  are  men*  DionysUts 
tioned  as  the  total  of  his  armament.    Disembarking  ^j^f  ^^  * 
near  Lokri,  he  marched  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  peninsula  in  a  westerly  direction,  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword  the  Rhegian   territory,  and   then 
encamped  near  the  strait  on  the  northern  side  of 
Rhegium.    His  fleet  followed  coastwise  round  Cape 
Zephyrium  to  the   same  point.     While  he  was 

^  Diodor.  ziy.  100. 
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pressing  the  siege,  the  members  of  the  Italiot  synod 
despatched  from  Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist 
in  the  defence.  Their  ships,  having  rounded  Cape 
Zephyriumi  were  nearing  Rhegium  from  the  south, 
when  Dionysius  himself  approached  to  attack  them, 
with  fifty  ships  detached  from  his  force.  Though 
inferior  in  number,  his  fleet  was  probably  superior 
in  respect  to  size  and  equipment ;  so  that  the  Kro- 
toniate  captains,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle,  rau 
their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here  attacked  them, 
and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their 
crews)  as  prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain 
80  near  to  Rhegium,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
city  could  come  forth  in  reinforcement,  while  his 
own  army  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 
The  numbers  and  courage  of  the  Rhegines  baffled 
his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and  hauled  them  all 
up  upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obliged  to  retire 
without  success,  Dionysius  was  farther  overtaken 
by  a  terrific  storm,  which  exposed  his  fleet  to  the 
utmost  danger.  Seven  of  his  ships  were  driven 
ashore  ;  their  crews,  1500  in  number,  being  either 
drowned,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rhegines. 
The  rest,  after  great  danger  and  difficulty,  either 
rejoined  the  main  fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of 
MessSnd ;  where  Dionysius  himself  in  his  quinque- 
reme  also  found  refuge,  but  only  at  midnight,  and 
after  imminent  risk  for  several  hours.  Disheart- 
ened by  this,  misfortune  as  well  as  by  the  approach 
of  winter,  he  withdrew  his  forces  for  the  present, 
and  returned  to  Syracuse^ 
A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptines,  was 

*  Diodor.  xit.  100. 
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despatched  northward  along  the  south- western  coast  Defeat  of 
of  Italy  to  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  to  cooperate  with  the  bitanti  of 
Lucanians ;  who  from  that  coast  and  from  inland  uie^Luca^ 
were  invading  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii  on  the  Ta-  Le^p^ng, 
rentine  Gulf.    Thurii  was  the  successor,  though  Jj^JJf^j^, 
with  far  inferior  power,  of  the  ancient  Sybaris  ;  ny«"a  «ff 
whose  dominion  had  once  stretched  across  from  sea  conduct 
to  sea,  comprehending  the  town  of  Laus,  now  a  swyUon.^^ 
Lucanian  possession^    Immediately  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lucanians,  the  Thurians  had  despatch- 
ed an  urgent  message  to  their  allies,  who  were 
making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pursuant  to  covenant. 
But  before  such  junction  could  possibly  take  place, 
the  Thurians^  confiding  in  their  own  native  force  of 
14,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  marched  against  the 
enemy  single-handed.     The  Lucanian  invaders  re- 
treated, pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  followed 
them  even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the 
Apennines  which  stretches  between  the  two  seas, 
and  which  presents  the  most  formidable  danger  and 
difficulty  for  all  military  operations*.    They  assailed 
successfully  a  fortified  post  or  village  of  the  Luca- 
nians, which  fell  into  their  hands  with  a  rich  plunder. 
By  such  partial  advantage  they  were  so  elated,  that 
they  ventured  to  cross  over  all  the  mountain  passes 
even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  sea,  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing  town  of 
Laus^ — once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  pre- 

*  Herodot.  vi.  21;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263. 

'  See  the  description  of  this  mountainous  region  between  the  Taren* 
tine  Gulf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea>  in  an  interesting  work  by  a  French 
General  employed  in  Calabria  in  1809 — Calabria  during  a  military  re- 
sidence of  Three  Years,  Letters,  17,  IB,  19  (translated  and  published 
by  E£Bngham  Wilson.  London,  1832). 

^  Diod.xiy.101,  /9ovX($/A€yot  Aaov,  irSKiv  (vdaifiova,  iroXiopK^o-ac.  This 
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decesBors.  But  the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them 
into  these  impracticable  paths,  closed  upon  them 
behind  with  greatly  increased  numbers,  forbade  all 
retreatt  and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain  surrounded 
with  high  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Attacked  in  this 
plain  by  numbers  double  their  own,  the  unfortunate 
Thurians  underwent  one  of  the  most  bloody  defeats 
recorded  in  Grecian  history.  Out  of  their  14,000 
men,  10,000  were  slain,  under  merciless  order  from 
the  Lucanians  to  give  no  quarter.  The  remainder 
contrived  to  flee  to  a  hill  near  the  sea-shore,  from 
whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  coasting 
along  at  no  great  distance.  Distracted  with  terror, 
they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to  hope,  that  these  were 
the  ships  expected  from  Rhegium  to  their  aid; 
though  the  Rhegines  would  naturally  send  their 
ships,  when  demanded,  toThurii,  on  theTarentine 
Gulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea  near  Laus.  Under  this 
impression,  1000  of  them  swam  off  from  the  shore 
to  seek  protection  on  ship-board.  But  they  found 
themselves,  unfortunately,  on  board  the  fleet  of 
Leptines,  brother  %nd  admiral  of  Dionysius,  come 
for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians. 
With  a  generosity  not  less  unexpected  than  honour- 
able, this  officer  saved  their  lives,  and  also,  as  it 
would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the  other  defenceless 
survivors ;  persuading  or  constraining  the  Lucanians 
to  release  them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of  silver  per 
man^ 
B.C.  389.         This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or 

appears  the  trae  reading :  it  it  an  acute  coigecture  propoied  by  Niebuhr 
(Romiflcfa.  Geschicht.  i.  p.  96)  in  place  of  the  words— /9ovXdfifvo«  \a6p 
mil  frdXiy  tifbalfiova  ndKwpKfj<r<u, 
'  Diodor.  xiy.  102. 
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four  thousand  citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  Pf  Jiexpe- 

dition  of 

of  leaving  them  to  be  massacred  or  sold  by  the  Dionyriuf 
barbarous  Lucanians,  and  procured  the  warmest  iSu^' 
esteem  for  Leptines  personally  among  the  Thurians  hb^^^!^ 
and  other  Italiot  Greeks.    But  it  incurred  the  strong  !IJJ^f 


displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who  now  proclaimed  open*  !'«««•  ^au- 
ly  his  project  of  subjugating  these  Greeks,  and  was 
anxious  to  encourage  the  Lucanians  as  indispensable 
allies.  Accordingly  he  dismissed  Leptines,  and 
named  as  admiral  his  other  brother  Thearides.  He 
then  proceeded  to  conduct  a  fresh  expedition ;  no 
longer  intended  against  Rhegium  alone,  but  against 
all  the  Italiot  Greeks.  He  departed  from  Syracuse 
with  a  powerful  force — 20,000  foot  and  3000  horse, 
with  which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to 
Messdnd  ;  his  fleet  under  Thearides  accompanying 
him — 40  ships  of  war,  and  300  transports  with  pro- 
visions.  Having  first  successfully  surprised  and 
captured  near  the  lipari  isles  a  Rhegian  squadron 
of  ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he  constituted 
prisoners  at  MessSnS,  he  transported  his  army 
across  the  strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Kau- 
lonia — on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and 
conterminous  with  the  northern  border  of  his  allies 
the  Lokrians.  He  attacked  this  place  vigorously, 
with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  arsenal 
furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  United 
their  united  force  to  relieve  it.     Their  chief  centre  iSfbt* 
of  action  was  Kroton,  where  most  of  the  Syracusan  ^a^M  uf' 
exiles,  the  most  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  '^"^^1*® 
cause,  were  now  assembled.    One  of  these  exiles,  their  ad- 

Tanced 

Hel6ris  (who  had  before  been  named  general  by  the  g«i>rd  ud«. 
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foated^and   Rhegines),  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
general       coUective  army;  an  arrangement  neutralising  all 
local  jealousies.     Under  the  cordial  sentiment  pre* 
vailing,  an  army  was  mustered  at  Kroton,  estimated 
at  25,000  foot  and  2000  horse ;   by  what  cities 
furnished,  or  in  what  proportions,  we  are  unable  to 
say\    At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Heldris  marched 
southward  from  Kroton  to  the  river  Elleporus  not 
far  from  Kaulonia  ;  where  Dionysius,  raising  the 
siege,  met  him^.     He  was  about  four  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  Krotoniate  army,  when  he  learnt  from 
his  scouts  that  Heldris  with  a  chosen  regiment  of 
500  men  (perhaps  Syracusan  exiles  like  himself) » 
was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
Moving  rapidly  forward   in  the  night,  Dionysius 
surprised  this  advanced  guard  at  break  of  day,  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  rest.     Hel6ris,  while  he 
despatched    instant   messages    to    accelerate    the 
coming  up  of  the  main  body,  defended  himself  with 
his  small  band  against  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers.     But  the  odds  were  too  great.    After  an 
heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and  his  companions 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  before  the  main  body,  though 
they  came  up  at  full  speed,  could  arrive. 
The  whole        The  hurricd  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however, 
f!^Idlnd'  though  it  did  not  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of 
Dbnysfus!^  fatal  cfficacy  in  deranging  their  own  soldierlike  array. 
Confused  and  disheartened  by  finding  that  Hel6ris 
was  slain,  which  left  them  without  a  general  to  di^ 
rect  the  battle  or  restore  order,  the  Italiots  fought 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  103. 

'  Polybius  (i.  6)  gives  us  the  trae  name  of  this  river :  Diodorus  calls 
it  the  river  Heldris, 
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for  some  time  against  Dionysius,  but  were  at  length 
defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  eflPected  their  retreat 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
very  difficult  to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and 
provisions.  Here  Dionysius  blocked  them  up,  with- 
out attempting  an  attack,  but  keeping  the  strictest 
guard  round  the  hill  during  the  whole  remaining 
day  and  the  ensuing  night.  The  heat  of  the  next 
day,  with  total  want  of  water,  so  subdued  their 
courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a  herald  with 
propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on 
a  stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremp- 
torily refused  ;  they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.  Against  this 
terrible  requisition  they  stood  out  yet  awhile,  until 
the  increasing  pressure  of  physical  exhaustion  and 
suffering  drove  them  to  surrender,  about  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  day\ 

More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  ceneraus 
from  the  hill  and  defiled  before  Dionysius,  who  oronys^ua 
numbered  the  companies  as  they  passed  with  a 
stick.  As  his  savage  temper  was  well  known,  they 
expected  nothing  short  of  the  harshest  sentence. 
So  much  the  greater  was  their  astonishment  and 
delight,  when  they  found  themselves  treated  not 
merely  with  lenity,  but  with  generosity*.  Dionysius 
released  them  all  without  even  exacting  a  ransom  ; 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  most  of  the  cities  to 
which  they  belonged,  leaving  their  autonomy  un- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  105.  vapibaKav  avrovs  ntpi  oyb6rjv  &pav,  ffbf)  ra 
g-^fjuiTa  irapfifi€VOi, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  105.  Kal  iramav  avrov  \monT€v6vTtdv  rh  Orjpi&desy 
rovvavTwv  itfidvt)  iravrtav  emeiKfaraTOf, 


towards  the 
prisoners. 
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disturbed.  He  received  the  warmest  thanks,  ac- 
companied by  votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  from  the  cities ;  while  among 
the  general  public  of  Greece,  the  act  was  hailed  as 
forming  the  prominent  glory  of  his  political  life^ 
Such  admiration  was  well  deserved,  looking  to  the 
laws  of  war  then  prevalent, 
■.c.  888.  With  the  Krotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks 
^2^"  (except  Rhegium  and  Lokri)  Dionysius  had  had  no 
hi^^mTto  °^*^^^®^  previous  relations,  and  therefore  had  not 
them  peace  coutractkl  any  strong  personal  sentiment  either  of 
tenni.  antipathy  or  favour.  With  Rhegium  and  Lokri, 
the  case  was  different.  To  the  Lokrians  he  was 
strongly  attached:  against  the  Rhegines  his  ani- 
mosity was  bitter  and  implacable,  manifesting  itself 
in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast  with  his 
recent  dismissal  of  the  Krotoniate  prisoners ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  had  been  probably  dictated,  in  great 
part,  by  his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the 
attack  of  isolated  Rhegium.  After  having  finished 
the  arrangements  consequent  upon  his  victory,  he 
marched  against  that  city,  and  prepared  to  besiege 
it.  The  citizens,  feeling  themselves  without  hope 
of  succour,  and  intimidated  by  the  disaster  of  their 
Italiot  allies,  sent  out  heralds  to  beg  for  moderate 
terms,  and  imploring  him  to  abstain  from  extreme 
or  unmeasured  rigour'.  For  the  moment,  Dionysius 
seemed  to  comply  with  their  request.     He  granted 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  105.  jcai  a-xibhv  tovt  Zbo^f  irpamiv  iv  ry  Qp  jcoX- 
Xmttov. 

Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  106.  kcX  irupoKoXtaM  fu^dcy  ircpl  avrwp  vnip  clv- 
Bpwirov  jSovXcvfo-^oi. 
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them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender 
all  their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — ^that  they 
should  pay  to  him  300  talents  in  money — and  that 
they  should  place  in  his  hands  100  hostages.  All 
these  demands  were  strictly  complied  with ;  upon 
which  Dionysius  withdrew  his  army,  and  agreed  to 
spare  the  city\ 

His  next  proceeding  was,  to  attack  Kaulonia  and  b*^*  ^^i- 
Hipponium ;  two  cities  which  seem  between  them  KautoST*' 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Calabrian  *?fj!!!jj^" 
peninsula,    immediately   north    of   Rhegium  and  i^abitanu 
Lokri ;  Kaulonia  on  the  eastern  coast,  Hipponium  to  Syracuse 
on  or  near  the  western.     Both  these  cities  he  be-  TtalToy!^ 
sieged,  took,  and  destroyed :  probably  neither  of  ^®  ^^^ 
them,  in  the  hopeless  circumstances  of  the  case, 
made  any  strenuous  resistance.     He  then  caused 
the  inhabitants  of  both  of  them,  such  at  least  as 
did  not  make  their  escape,  to  be  transported  to  Sy- 
racuse, where   he  domiciliated  them  as  citizens, 
allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption  from  taxes'. 
To  be  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at  this  moment, 
to  be  a  subject  of  his  despotism,  and  nothing  more : 
how  he  made  room  for  these  new  citizens,  or  fur- 
nished them  with  lands  and  houses,  we  are  unfor- 
tunately not  informed.     But  the  territory  of  both 
these  towDS,   evacuated    by   its   free   inhabitants 
(though  probably  not  by  its  slaves,  or  serfs),  was 
handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  their 
city.     That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his 
offer  of  marriage,  was  thus  immensely  enriched  both 
in  lands  and  in  collective  property.     Here  again  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  what  measures 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  106.  «  Diodor.  xiy.  106,  107. 
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were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute  the  new 
lands ;  but  our  informant  is  silent. 
Artifices  of  Diouysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse, 
t^^mpo"'  not  only  all  Sicily*  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato), 
dislrm^tht  but  even  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Italy.  Such 
Rheginw.  wholesale  changes  of  domicile  and  property  must 
probably  have  occupied  some  months;  during  which 
time  the  army  of  Dionysius  seems  never  to  have 
quitted  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  though  he  himself 
may  probably  have  gone  for  a  lime  in  person  to 
Syracuse.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  depopulation 
of  Hipponium  and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as 
a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of  Rhegium.  Upon  this 
Dionysius  had  resolved.  The  recent  covenant  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  Rhegines,  was  only 
a  fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy,  in  order  that 
he  might  afterwards  attack  them  at  greater  advan- 
tage. Marching  his  army  to  the  Italian  shore  of 
the  strait,  near  Rhegium,  he  affected  to  busy  him- 
self in  preparations  for  crossing  to  Sicily.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the  Rhe- 
gines, requesting  them  to  supply  him  for  a  short 
time  with  provisions,  under  assurance  that  what 
they  furnished  should  speedily  be  replaced  from 
Syracuse.  It  was  his  purpose,  if  they  refused,  to 
resent  it  as  an  insult,  and  attack  them  ;  if  they  con- 
sented, to  consume  their  provisions,  without  per- 
forming his  engagement  to  replace  the  quantity 
consumed ;  and  then  to  make  his  attack  after  all, 
when  their  means  of  holding  out  had  been  dimi- 

*  Pkto,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  D.     Atow<rior  de  etf  fiiav  irdXtv  aOpoiaas 
^atray  2ix*\i<at  vno  aotpias,  &c. 
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nished.  At  first  the  Rhegines  complied  willingly, 
furnishing  abundant  supplies.  But  the  consump- 
tion continued,  and  the  departure  of  the  army  was 
deferred — first  on  pretence  of  the  illness  of  Diony- 
sius,  next  on  other  grounds — so  that  they  at  length 
detected  the  trick,  and  declined  to  furnish  any  more. 
Dionysius  now  threw  off  the  mask,  gave  back  to 
them  their  hundred  hostages,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  in  form\ 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  them-  bc-  sss- 
selves  to  be  defrauded  of  their  means  of  defence,  ^^  bcsicget 
the  Rhecrines   nevertheless   prepared   to  hold  out  Rh«gi«m— 

c  *       *  deaperate 

with  all  the  energy  of  despair,     Phy ton  was  chosen  defence  of 
commander,  the  whole  population  was  armed,  and  under  The 
all  the  line  of  wall  carefully  watched.     Dionysius  Phyton. 
made  vigorous   assaults,   employing   all    the    re-  ^f  the"piwe 
sources  of  his  battering  machinery  to  eflPect  a  breach,  'f?™  ^*- 
But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points  obstinately,  and  a  blockade 
with  much  loss  on  both  sides :  several  of  his  ma-  montbr 
chines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by  opportune 
sallies  of  the  besieged.    In  one  of  the  assaults,  Dio- 
nysius himself  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  spear 
thrust  in  the  groin,  from  which  he  was  long  in  re- 
covering.   He  was  at  length  obliged  to  convert  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine  alone 
for  subduing  these  valiant  citizens.      For  eleven 
months  did  the  Rhegines  hold  out,  against  the  pres- 
sure of  want  gradually  increasing,  and  at  last  ter- 
minating in  the  agony  and  distraction  of  famine. 
We  are  told  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  107,  108.  Polysenus  relates  this  stratagem  of  Diony- 
sius about  the  provisions,  as  if  it  had  been  practised  at  the  siege  of 
Ilimera,  and  not  of  Rhegium  (Polyien.  v.  3, 10). 
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sold  for  the  enormous  price  of  five  minse ;  at  the 
rate  of  about  142.  sterling  per  bushel :  every  horse 
and  every  beast  of  burthen  was  consumed :  at 
length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the 
grass  on  parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from 
absolute  hunger,  while  the  survivors  lost  all  strength 
and  energy.  In  this  intolerable  condition,  they 
were  constrained,  at  the  end  of  near  eleven  months, 
to  surrender  at  discretion, 
cniti  iTMt.      Sq  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that 

— '•"t  of 


Phytonby  Diouysius,  ou  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps  of 
unburied  corpses,  besides  6000  citizens  in  the  last 
stage  of  emaciation.  All' these  captives  were  sent 
to  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could  provide  a  mina 
(about  3{.  17^.)  were  allowed  to  ransom  themselves, 
while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  After  such  a 
period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
tained the  means  of  ransom  was  probably  very 
small.  But  the  Rhegiue  general,  Phyton,  was  de- 
tained with  all  his  kindred,  and  reserved  for  a  dif- 
ferent fate.  First,  his  son  was  drowned,  by  order 
of  Dionysius :  next,  Phyton  himself  was  chained 
to  one  of  the  loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  army.  While  he  was  thus  exhibited 
to  scorn,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him,  that 
Dionysius  had  just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned. 
''  He  is  more  fortunate  than  his  father  by  one  day," 
was  the  reply  of  Phyton.  After  a  certain  time,  the 
sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this  pillory,  and  led 
round  the  city,  with  attendants  scourging  and  in- 
suiting  him  at  every  step  ;  while  a  herald  proclaimed 
aloud,  '*  Behold  the  man  who  persuaded  the  Rbe- 
gines  to  war,  thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius  1  '* 
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PhytOD,  enduring  all  these  tormentd  with  heroic 
courage  and  dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to  ex- 
claim in  reply  to  the  herald,  that  the  punishment 
was  inflicted  because  he  had  refused  to  betray  the 
city  to  Dionysius,  who  would  himself  soon  be  over- 
taken by  the  divine  vengeance.  At  length  the  pro« 
longed  outrages^  combined  with  the  noble  demea- 
nour and  high  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited 
compassion  even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius 
himself.  Their  murmurs  became  so  pronounced, 
that  he  began  to  apprehend  an  open  mutiny  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  Phyton.  Under  this  fear  he 
gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  Phyton  with  his  entire  kindred 
should  be  drowned  \ 

The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  un-  strong 
happy  man  perished,  that  divine  vengeance  would  ezdted  by 
soon  overtake  his  destroyer,  ^as  noway  borne  out  ST/^^ 
by  the  subsequent  reality.    The  power  and  prosper- 
ity of  Dionysius  underwent  abatement  by  his  war 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  383  b.c,  yet  remained 
very  considerable  even  to  his  dying  day.    And  the 
misfortunes  which  fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the 
younger  Dionysius,  more  than  thirty  years  after- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  112.  *0  bi  ^vrciv,  Korh  t^v  TroKiopkiav  orparriybt 
ayaBhs  yry^vriiuvotf  Ka\  Kara  r6y  cfXXoy  filov  4waivovfitpoSf  ovk  dyttfv&g 
vn€fitV€  rfjv  eirl  rrjs  rcXrvrrjt  rifuoplav*  aXX*  djcaroTrXiyicroy  rrfp  "^xh^ 
(fivkd^as,  Koi  po&Vf  ori  rijv  TrdXcv  ov  ^ovXi/^cW  wpodovvcu  Atowait^ 
Tvyxopti  r^r  rifjMplas,  fjv  avrf  t6  bcufUviop  ixtip^  (TwrdfA^s  iiriartfo-w 
&aT€  rifv  dp€T^v  rdvBpog  mX  iropck  rois  (rrpariMrais  rov  Aioiofo-iov 
Kar^K^tio'OfU,  koI  rivar  ijbri  Bopvfitiif,  *0  dc  Atovucriof^  cvXaprjOcls  fuf 
TiP€s  T&y  trrpOTKOTav  oTroroX/x^o-oixrcy  i$apird{€i,y  rbv  ^vnova,  iravo'dp,€Vos 
TTJs  rtfJMpias,  Kareirdprnart  r6v  drvxyj  p^rh  r^f  trvyytvtlag,  Oiros  fUv 
o^y  dva(ici>t  rrjs  dptrrjs  imfdpois  7r€pUfr€<r€  rip^piais,  «ca2  voXXovs  Haxf 
Koi  t6t€  t»p  '"EXKrivciv  roifs  akyrfa'avras  r^y  avpffHtpiof,  km  pera  ravra 
irottfrha  revs  BprfpriirovTas  r6  lifg  vtpintrelas  lk€€Uf6v, 
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wards,  though  they  doubtless  received  a  religious 
interpretation  from  contemporary  critics,  were  pro- 
bably ascribed  to  acts  more  recent  than  the  barba* 
rities  inflicted  on  Phyton.  But  these  barbarities, 
if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with  pro- 
found sympathy  by  the  contemporary  world,  and 
even  commemorated  with  tenderness  and  pathos  by 
poets.  While  Dionysius  was  composing  tragedies 
(of  which  more  presently)  in  hopes  of  applause  in 
Greece,  he  was  himself  furnishing  real  matter  of 
history,  not  less  tragical  than  the  sufferings  of  those 
legendary  heroes  and  heroines  to  which  he  (in  com- 
mon with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a  subject.  Among 
the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggravated, 
which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of 
Greece  to  recount,  there  are  few  so  revolting  as 
the  death  of  the  Rhegine  general ;  who  was  not 
a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator,  nor  a  rebel,  but  an 
enemy  in  open  warfare — of  whom  the  worst  that 
even  Dionysius  himself  could  say,  was,  that  he  had 
persuaded  his  countrymen  into  the  war.  And  even 
this  could  not  be  said  truly  ;  since  the  antipathy  of 
the  Rhegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  stand- 
ing, traceable  to  his  enslavement  of  Naxos  and 
Katana,  if  not  to  causes  yet  earlier — though  the 
statement  of  Phyton  may  very  probably  be  true, 
that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to  betray 
Rheginm  (as  the  generals  of  Naxos  and  Katana 
had  been  bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities), 
and  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  finding  the 
proposition  repelled.  The  Hellenic  war-practice 
was  in  itself  sufficiently  cruel.  Both  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners  of  war  by 
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wholesale,  after  the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the 
battle  of  iBgospotami,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  make 
death  worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate  and  pro- 
tracted tissue  of  tortures  and  indignities,  is  not 
Hellenic ;  it  is  Carthaginian  and  Asiatic.  Dionysius 
had  shown  himself  better  than  a  Greek  when  he 
released  without  ransom  the  Krotoniate  prisoners 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Kaulonia  ;  but  he  became 
far  worse  than  a  Greek,  and  worse  even  than  his 
own  mercenaries,  when  he  heaped  aggravated  suf- 
fering, beyond  the  simple  death-warrant,  on  the 
heads  of  Phyton  and  his  kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Rhegium  to  be  de-  Rhegium 
stroyed^  or  dismantled.     Probably  he  made  over  -ITuiV 
the  lands  of  Lokri,  like  those  of  Kaulonia  and  Hip-  JJ7he'^ 
ponium.    The  free  Rhegine  citizens  had  all  been  cg^JJ^^lTn 
transported  to  Syracuse  for  sale ;  and  those  who  peninsula 

K,  ^        ,  ,     .     ,.r  1  united  to 

were  fortunate  enough  to  save  their  hberty  by  pro-  Lokw. 
viding  the  stipulated  ransom,  would  not  be  allowed 
to  come  back  to  their  native  soil.  If  Dionysius 
was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the  Lokrians,  as  to 
transfer  to  them  two  other  neighbouring  town- 
domains,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had 
no  peculiar  hatred — much  more  would  he  be  dis- 
posed to  make  the  like  transfer  of  the  Rhegine 
territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify  at  once  his 
antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  Rhegium  did  not  permanently 
continue  incorporated  with  Lokri ;  but  neither  did 
Kaulonia  nor  Hipponium.    The  maintenance  of  all 

1  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258.    iiriff)avrj   d*   o^v  TrdXiv  o^aay JcaracrKo^ac 

tkMVViHOP,  &c. 
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the  tiiree  transfers  depended  on  the  ascendency  of 
DionysiuB  and  his  dynasty ;  but  for  the  time  im-* 
mediately  succeeding  the  capture  of  Rhegium,  the 
Lokrians  became  masters  of  the  Rhegine  territory 
as  well  as  of  the  two  other  townships,  and  thus 
possessed  all  the  Calabrian  peninsula  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Squillace.    To  the  Italiot  Greeks  generally, 
these  victories  of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous,  be- 
cause the  political  union  formed  among  them,  for 
the  purposeofresisting  the  pressure  of  the  Lucanians 
from  the  interior,  was  overthrown,  leaving  each  city 
to  its  own  weakness  and  i8olation\ 
Pewe  of         The  year  387,  in  which  Rhegium  surrendered, 
— Mcend.    was  also  distinguished  for  two  other  memorable 
tion^ '     events ;  the  general  peace  in  Central  Greece  under 
^DbJ^.^   the  dictation  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  commonly  called 
toDcon^"^  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  the  capture  of  Rome 
quered  by    by  the  Gauls*- 

Splendid  The  two  great  ascendent  powers  m  the  Gre« 
ftom  HbT  cian  world  were  now,  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
temple  of  Dionysius  in  Sicily ;  each  respectively  fortified  by 
alliance  with  the  other.  I  have  already  in  a  former 
chapter^  described  the  position  of  Sparta  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas;  how  greatly  she  gained  by 
making  herself  the  champion  of  that  Persian  re- 
script— and  how  she  purchased,  by  surrendering 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on 
land  equal  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  before 
the  defeat  of  Knidus,  though  without  recovering 
the  maritime  empire  forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

>  Polybiut,  iL  39,  67.  '  Polybhis,  i.  6. 

'  Chap.  LXXVI.  Vol.  X. 
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To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the 
west  formed  a  suitable  counterpart.  His  recent 
victories  in  Southern  Italy  had  already  raised  his 
power  to  a  magnitude  transcending  all  the  far-famed 
recollections  of  Gelon  ;  but  he  now  still  farther  ex- 
tended it  by  sending  an  expedition  against  Kroton. 
This  city,  the  largest  in  Magna  Grsecia,  fell  under 
his  power;  and  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  by  surprise 
or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a  rock  over- 
hanging the  sea^  He  seems  also  to  have  advanced 
yet  farther  with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii ;  which 
city  owed  its  pi'eservation  solely  to  the  violence 
of  the  north  winds.  He  plundered  the  temple  of 
Hdrd  near  Cape  Lakinium,  in  the  domain  of  Kroton. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  was  one  of 
pre-eminent  beauty  and  celebrity,  which  at  the 
periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiring  spec- 
tators ;  a  robe  wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  votive 
offering  of  a  Sybarite  named  Alkimenes.  Dionysius 
sold  this  robe  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  long  remained 
as  one  of  the  permanent  religious  ornaments  of  their 
city,  being  probably  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced  for  wor- 

'  liyy  hat  preserved  the  mention  of  thiB  important  acquisition  of 
Dionysius  (xxiv.  3). 

''Sed  arx  Crotonis,  un&  parte  imminens  man,  alter&  vergente  in 
agrum,  situ  tantum  naturali  quondam  munita,  postea  et  muro  dncta 
est,  qu&  per  aversas  rupes  ab  Dionysio  Sicilise  tyranno  per  dokun  fuerat 
capta." 

Justin  also  (xx.  5)  mentions  the  attack  of  Dionysius  upon  Kroton. 

We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  refer  the  capture  to  the  present 
part  of  the  career  of  Dionysius. 

See  also  Jllian,  Y.  H.  xii.  61. 
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ship ;  whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  about  this  time  peculiarly  anxious  to 
propitiate,  in  hopes  of  averting  or  alleviating  the 
frightful  pestilences  wherewith  they  had  been  so 
often  smitten.  They  purchased  the  robe  from  Dio- 
nysius  at  the  prodigious  price  of  120  talents,  or 
about  27,600/.  sterling  \  Incredible  as  this  sum 
may  appear,  we  must  recollect  that  the  honour  done 
to  the  new  Gods  would  be  mainly  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out.  As  the 
Carthaginians  would  probably  think  no  price  too 
great  to  transfer  an  unrivalled  vestment  from  the 
wardrobe  of  the  Lakinian  H6r6  to  the  newly-esta- 
blished temple  and  worship  of  Dfim^tfir  and  Perse- 
phond  in  their  city — so  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
holy  place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  Krotoniates, 
and  with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who  fre- 
quented the  Lakinian  festivals. 
Schemes  of  Thus  mastcr  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton, 
fntnnB^  with  a  citadel  near  the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by 
^tordeB  ^  Separate  garrison,  Dionysius  divested  the  inhabit- 
quesMn  ^^^^  ^^  *'^^*^  southern  possession  of  Skylletium, 
Epirus  and  which  hc  made  over  to  aggrandize  yet  farther  the 
town  of  Lokri^,  Whether  he  pushed  his  conquests 
farther  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf  so  as  to  acquire 
the  like  hold  on  Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot 
say.     But  both  of  them  must  have  been  overawed 

'  Arittotel.  Auscult.  Mirab.  a.  96;  Athenieus«  xii.  p.  541;  Diodor. 
xiv.  77. 

PolemoD  specified  this  cost]y  robe,  in  bis  work  Hf pi  t&v  cV  Kapx^ddw 
OeirXoy 

«  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 
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by  the  rapid  extension  and  near  approach  of  his 
power ;  especially  Thurii,  not  yet  recovered  from 
her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf, 
Dionysius  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views 
even  to  distant  ultramarine  enterprises.  To  escape 
from  his  long  arm,  Syracusan  exiles  were  obliged 
to  flee  to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  of  their  divi- 
sions either  founded,  or  was  admitted  into,  the  city 
of  Ancona,  high  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf  \  On  the 
other  side  of  that  Gulf,  in  vicinity  and  alliance 
with  the  lUyrian  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his  part 
sent  a  fleet,  and  estabUshed  more  than  one  settle- 
ment. To  these  schemes  he  was  prompted  by 
a  dispossessed  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians,. 
named  Alketas,  who,  residing  at  Syracuse  as  an 
exile,  had  gained  his  confidence.  He  founded  the 
town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the  Illyrian  coast, 
considerably  north  of  Epidamnus  ;  and  he  assisted 
the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  set- 
tlements, in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the 
Adriatic  Gulf — the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos.  His 
admiral  at  Lissus  defeated  the  neighbouring  Illyrian 
coast-boats,  which  harassed  these  newly-settled 
Parians ;  but  with  the  Illyrian  tribes  near  to  Lissus, 
he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and  even  fur- 
nished a  large  number  of  them  with  Grecian  |)ano- 
plies.  It  is  aflirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of 
Dionysius  and  Alketas  to   employ   these  warlike 

^  Strabo,  v.  p.  241.  It  would  seem  that  the  two  maritime  towns* 
said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic  by 
Dionysius  the  younger  diuring  the  first  years  of  his  reign — according  to 
Diodorus  (xvi.  6) — must  have  been  really  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, near  about  the  time  to  which  we  have  now  reached. 

VOL.  XI.  D 
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barbarians^  first  in  invading  Epirus  and  restoring 
Alketas  to  his  Molossian  principality;  next  in  pil- 
laging the  wealthy  temple  of  Delphi — a  scheme  far- 
reaching,  yet  not  impracticablei  and  capable  of 
being  seconded  by  a  Syracusan  fleets  if  circum- 
stances favoured  its  execution.  The  invasion  of 
Epirus  was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them 
are  said  to  have  been  slain.  But  the  ulterior  pro- 
jects against  Delphi  were  arrested  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Sparta,  who  sent  a  force  to  the  spot  and 
prevented  all  farther  march  southward  ^  Alketas 
however  seems  to  have  remained  prince  of  a  por- 
tion of  Epirus,  in  the  territory  nearly  opposite  to 
Korkyra ;  where  we  have  already  recognised  him, 
in  a  former  chapter,  as  having  become  the  dependent 
of  Jason  of  Phene  in  Thessaly. 
1I.C.884.  Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius 
Dionyaiua  about  this  time  was  a  maritime  expedition  along 
thecoutof  the  coasts  of  Latium,  Etruria,  and  Corsica;  partly 
E^Xand  uudcr  colour  of  repressing  the  piracies  committed 
to^pifof  f^^  tb^^^  maritime  cities  ;  but  partly  also,  for  the 
^^^  purpose  of  pillaging  the  rich  and  holy  temple  of 
Leukothea,  at  Agylla  or  its  sea-port  Pyrgi.  In 
this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it  of  money  and  pre- 
cious ornaments  to  the  amount  of  1000  talents. 
The  Agylleeans  came  forth  to  defend  their  temple, 
but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so  much 
both  in  plunder  and  in  prisoners^  that  Dionysius, 
after  returning  to  Syracuse  and  selling  the  prisoners, 
obtained  an  additional  profit  of  500  talent8^ 

>  Diodor.  xv.  13, 14. 

>  Diodor.  xv.  14 ;  Strabo,  ▼.  p.  226 ;  Servius  ad  Virgil.  iSneid.  z.  184. 
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Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by 
Dionysius',  that  the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy, 
who  had  recently  sacked  Rome,  sent  to  proiSer  their 
alliance  and  aid.  He  accepted  the  proposition; 
from  whence  perhaps  the  Gallic  mercenaries  whom 
we  afterwards  find  in  his  service  as  mercenaries, 
may  take  their  date.  His  long  arms  now  reached 
from  Lissus  on  one  side  to  Agylla  on  the  other. 
Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of  Southern 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing 
army  in  Greece — the  unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the 
holiest  temples  everywhere* — he  inspired  much 
terror  and  dislike  throughout  Central  Greece.  He  b.c  384. 
was  the  more  vulnerable  to  this  sentiment,  as  he  p"^*°of 
was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince,  but  also  a  tragic  ^J"/"^ti, 
poet;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that  applause  and  caicom. 
admiration  which  no  force  can  extort.  Since 
none  of  his  tragedies  have  been  preserved,  we  can 
form  no  judgement  of  our  own  respecting  them. 
Yet  when  we  learn  that  he  had  stood  second  or 
third,  and  that  one  of  his  compositions  gained  even 
the  first  prize  at  the  Lenaean  festival  at  Athens®, 
in  368*-367  b.c — the  favourable  judgement  of  an 
Athenian  audience  afibrds  good  reason  for  pre- 
suming that  his  poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

'  Justin,  XX.  5 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  20. 

'  See  Pseudo-Aristotel.  (Economic,  ii.  20-41;  Cicero,  De  Natur. 
Deor.  iii.  34,  82,  86  :  in  which  passages,  however,  there  must  be  seve- 
ral incorrect  assertions  as  to  the  actual  temples  pillaged ;  for  Dionysius 
could  not  have  been  in  Peloponnesus  to  rob  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  or  of  iEsculapius  at  Epidaurus. 

Athenseus  (xv.  p.  693)  recounts  an  anecdote  that  Dionysius  plundered 
the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Syracuse  of  a  valuable  golden  table ;  which 
is  far  more  probable. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  74.  See  Mr.  fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann. 
367  B.C. 
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During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  B.C., 
however,  Dionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  re- 
ceive au  impartial  hearing  anywhere.    For  while  on 
the  one  hand  his  own  circle  would  applaud  every 
word — on  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  in* 
dependent  Greeks  would  be  biassed  against  what 
they  heard  by  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  author. 
If  we  believed  the  anecdotes  recounted  by  Diodorus, 
we  should  conclude  not  merely  that  the  tragedies 
were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the  irri- 
tability  of  Dionysius  in  regaid  to  criticism  was  ex- 
aggerated even  to  silly  weakness.     The  dithyram- 
bic  poet  Philoxenus,  a  resident  or  visitor  at  Syra- 
cuse, after  hearing  one  of  these  tragedies  privately 
recited,  was  asked  his  opinion.     He  gave  an  un- 
favourable opinion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  prison' : 
on  the  next  day  the  intercession  of  friends  procured 
his  release,  and  he  contrived  afterwards,  by  delicate 
wit  and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  express  an  in- 
offensive sentiment  without  openly  compromising 
truth.     At  the  Olympic  festival  of  388  b.c,  Diony- 
sius had  sent  some  of  his  compositions  to  Olym- 
pia,  together  with  the  best  actors  and  chorists  to 
recite  them.     But  so  contemptible  were  the  poems 
(we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  every  advantage  of 
recitation,  they  were  disgracefully  hissed  and  ridi- 
culed ;  moreover  the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Sy- 
racuse were  shipwrecked,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship 
ascribed  all  the  suffering  of  their  voyage  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  poems  entrusted  to  them.    The  flatterers 
of  Dionysius,  however  (it  is  said),  still  continued  to 

1  See  a  different  version  of  the  story  about  linloxenus  in  Plutarch, 
De  Fortun.  Alexand.  Magni^  p.  334  C. 
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extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  ultimate 
success  as  a  poet,  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by 
envy,  was  infallible ;  which  Dionysius  believed,  and 
continued  to  compose  tragedies  without  being  dis- 
heartened \ 

Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  Olympic 

,  ^     1  .  ,  J  J     festival  of 

men  at  the  expense  of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  384  b.c., 

trace  some  important  matter  of  fact.     Perhaps  in  l^lr  the 

the  year  388  b.c,  but  certainly  in  the  year  384  b.c.  KkSdai. 

(both  of  them  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent  tra-  ^JJ^T"*" 

eedies  to  be  recited,  and  chariots  to  run,  before  the  tiiithera 

,  splendid  le« 

crowd  assembled  in  festival  at  Olympia.     The  year  gation— 
387  B.C.  was  a  memorable  year  both  in  Central  Ji^Vi' 


» run 


Greece  and  in  Sicily.  In  the  former,  it  was  sig-  ^cai^<Jm- 
nalised  by  the  momentous  peace  of  Antalkidas,  5°'j^^'2J,j\** 
which  terminated  a  general  war  of  eight  years' 
standing :  in  the  latter,  it  marked  the  close  of  the 
Italian  campaign  of  Dionysius,  with  the  defeat  and 
humiliation  of  Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot  Greeks, 
and  subversion  of  three  Grecian  cities, — Hippo- 
nium,  Kaulonia,  and  Rhegium — the  fate  of  the 
Rhegines  having  been  characterised  by  incidents 
most  pathetic  and  impressive.  The  first  Olympic 
festival  which  occurred  after  387  b.c  was  accord- 
ingly a  distinguished  epoch.  The  two  festivals  im- 
mediately preceding  (those  of  392  b.c  and  388  b.c) 
having  been  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  general  war, 
had  not  been  visited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Hellenic  body ;  so  that  the  next  ensuing  festival,  the 
99th  Olympiad  in  384  b.c,  was  stamped  with  a 
peculiar  character  (like   the   90th   Olympiad*  in 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  109 ;  xv.  6. 

•  See  Vol.  VIL  of  this  HUtory,  Ch.  Iv.  p.  71  seqq. 
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Feelingi  of 
the  crowd 
at  the  fes- 
Uval— 
Dikon  of 
Kaulonia. 


420  B.C.)  as  bringing  together  in  religious  fraternity 
tliose  who  had  long  been  separated  \  To  every 
ambitious  Greek  (as  to  Alkibiades  in  420  b.c.)  it 
was  an  object  of  unusual  ambition  to  make  indi- 
vidual figure  at  such  a  festival.  To  Dionysius,  the 
temptation  was  peculiarly  seductive,  since  he  was 
triumphant  over  all  neighbouring  enemies-^at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  power — and  disengaged  from  all  war 
requiring  his  own  personal  command.  Accordingly 
he  sent  thither  his  The6ry,  or  solemn  legation  for 
sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished 
with  abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided 
with  splendid  tents  to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the 
sacred  ground  of  Olympia.  He  farther  sent  several 
chariots-and-four  to  contend  in  the  regular  chariot 
races :  and  lastly,  he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists, 
skilful  as  well  as  highly  trained,  to  exhibit  his  own 
poetical  compositions  before  such  as  were  willing  to 
hear  them.  We  must  remember  that  poetical  reci- 
tation was  not  included  in  the  formal  programme 
of  the  festival. 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Thearides,  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
exhibited  with  dazzling  effect  before  the  Olympic 
crowd.  No  name  stood  so  prominently  and  osten- 
tatiously before  them  as  that  of  the  despot  of  Sy* 
racuse.  Every  man^  even  from  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into 
his  past  exploits  and  character.     There  were  pro- 

'  See  above,  in  this  work,  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxvii.  p.  104.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  peculiarity  of  this  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C.,  in  reference 
to  the  position  and  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  in  Peloponnesus  and  Asia. 
I  am  now  obliged  to  notice  it  again,  in  reference  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
and  Italy-— especially  to  Dionysius, 
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bably  many  persons  present,  peculiarly  forward  in 
anwering  such  inquiries — the  numerous  sufferers, 
from  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  con- 
quests had  thrown  into  exile;  and  their  answers 
would  be  of  a  nature  to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy 
against  Dionysius.  Besides  the  numerous  depo- 
pulations and  mutations  of  inhabitants  which  he 
had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen  that 
he  had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extinguished 
three  free  Grecian  communities — Rhegium,  Kau- 
lonia,  Hipponium ;  transporting  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  latter  to  Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kau- 
Ionia,  an  accidental  circumstance  occurred  to  im- 
press its  recent  extinction  vividly  upon  the  spec- 
tators. The  runner  who  gained  the  great  prize  in 
the  stadium,  in  384  B.C.,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of 
Kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  swift  of 
foot,  celebrated  as  having  gained  previous  victories 
in  the  stadium,  and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to 
custom)  along  with  the  title  of  his  native  city — 
'*  Dikon  the  Kauloniate."  To  hear  this  well-known 
runner  now  proclaimed  as  "  Dikon  the  Syracusan\" 

*  Diodor.  xv,  14.  Uapii  6'  'HXc/ois  *0\vfiirias  ifx^  €W€yrfit6(mf 
iwarri  (B.C.  384),  Koff  Ijv  ivUa  arddtov  A/«<k>v  Zvpa«ov<rcoff. 

Pautanias,  vi.  3,  5.  Miwm  dc  6  KaXXift/9p<^rov  irorc  /uv  Ilv^oi 
tp6fiov  viKos,  rptis  de  miktro  'laOfu^p,  rttrtrapas  dc  cv  Ncficf,  Koi 
'OXvuiruiKas  fiiav  jxiv  iv  froij-l,  bvo  dc  ^fXXaf  dvdp&p*  Koi  o2  mil  Ai^plaV' 
rts  taoi  rdis  vikms  fhriy  tp  *0\vfmlif  naidl  fup  d^  (ivTi  ai/r^  KavXtt- 
vtdrjg,  naOdvtp  y€  kqI  fjv,  vwrjp^tv  dpayopfvOrjpai'  t6  dc  Qir6 
TovTov  Svpajcovcrioy  aitr^v  dvriy6p€Vir«v  cirl  xPlf*^^^' 

Pausanias  here  states,  that  Dikon  received  a  bribe  to  permit  himself 
to  be  procUiimed  as  a  Syracusan,  and  not  as  a  Kauloniate.  Such  cor- 
rufition  did  occasionally  take  place  (compare  another  case  of  similar 
bribery,  attempted  by  Syracusan  envoys,  Pausan.  vi.  2,  4),  prompted 
by  the  vanity  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
celebrity  of  a  distinguished  victor  at  Olympia.    But  in  this  instance* 
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gave  painful  publicity  to   the  fact,  that  the  free 

community  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed, — and  to 

the   absorptions   of  Grecian  freedom  effected    by 

Dionysius. 

Harangue        In   followiug   tlic  history  of  affairs  in  Central 

the  festtvai   Greece,  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sen- 

iMonylius,    timcnt  excited  among  Grecian  patriots  by  the  peace 

lot'h^por  of  Antalkidas,  wherein  Sparta   made  herself   the 

ticai state     ostcntatious  champion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian 

oftheGre-  ,.  ^ 

cian  world,   rcscript,   purcliascd   by   surrendering   the  Asiatic 
feringaVf" "  Grccks  to  the  Great  King.     It  was  natural  that  this 
shved"       emotion  should  manifest  itself  at  the  next  ensuing 
Sicilians.      Olympic  festival  in  384  B.C.,  wherein  not  only  Spar- 
tans, Athenians,   Thebans,    and  Corinthians,  but 
also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  were  reunited  after 
a  long  separation.    The  emotion  found  an  eloquent 
spokesman  in  the  orator  Lysias.     Descended  from 
Syracusan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen  of  Thurii', 
Lysias  had  peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  with  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks.    He  delivered  a  public 
harangue  upon  the  actual  state  of  political  affairs, 
in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful  present  and 
upon   the   serious  dangers  of  the  future.     **  The 
Grecian  world  (he  said)  is  burning  away  at  both 
extremities.    Our  eastern  brethren  have  passed  into 
slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our  western  under 

the  blame  imputed  to  Dikon  is  more  than  be  deserves.  Kaulonia  bad 
been  already  depopulated  and  incoq^oratcd  with  Lokri;  the  inha- 
bitants being  taken  away  to  Syracuse  and  made  Syracusan  citizens 
(Diodor.  xiv.  lOG).  Dikon  therefore  could  not  have  been  proclaimed  a 
Kauloniate,  even  had  he  desired  it — when  the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer 
existed.  The  city  was  indeed  afterwards  re-established ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  contributed  to  mislead  Pausanias,  who  does  not 
seem  to  liave  been  aware  of  its  temporary  subversion  by  Dionysius. 
^  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysifi,  p.  452,  Reisk. 
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the  despotism  of  DionysiusV  These  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money, 
the  real  instruments  of  dominion^ :  if  both  of  them 
combine,  they  will  extinguish  what  remains  of  free- 
dom in  Greece.  They  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
summate all  this  ruin  unopposed,  because  of  the 
past  dissensions  among  the  leading  Grecian  cities  ; 
but  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  cities  should 
unite  cordially  to  oppose  farther  ruin.  How  can 
Sparta,  our  legitimate  president,  sit  still  while  the 
Hellenic  world  is  on  fire  and  consuming?  The 
misfortunes  of  our  ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to 
us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not  lie  idle,  waiting  until 
Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  attack  us  with  their 
united  force :  let  us  check  their  insolence  at  once, 
while  it  is  yet  in  our  power  ^.'* 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  Hatred  of 
of  this  emphatic  harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  ind^f^'of 
in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word)  delivered  at  Olym-  J^nqulsu 
pia  by  Lysias.     But  we  see  the  alarming  picture  Jfj^*^"f^ 

prevalent. 
>  Lysias,  Fragm.  Orat.  33.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  521.    6p&v  ovra>£ 

attrxp^  bicuc€ifi(injp  r^v  'EXXdda,    jcal  iroWii  fup  avnjs  Hvra  {m6  ry 

fiap^pt^,  voXkhs  dc  fpAciff  \m6  rvpdwcav  difacrrdrovs  y€yevrifi€pas, 

'  Lysias,  Fr.  Or.  33.  L  c,  'ETrioracr^c  dc,  on  tf  fuv  dp\^  rav  Kpa» 
Tovyr<0V  rrjf  BaXaTTTjs,  rmv  6c  xpVf^'''^^  paaikfifs  rafiias*  rh  fie  r&v 
*£XX^vfi}v  a'i>iuna  tS>v  ianavaa-Oai  6vvafi€v<ov  vavs  be  noWas  aMs 
K€KTTyrai,  irdKkas  dc  6  rvpawos  rrjs  2iK€\ias. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  Frag.  /.  c.  Gavfta^o)  dc  AoKebaifioviovs  iravrav  /id- 
Xiara,  rivi  nort  yvonfirj  XP^I^^^^*-*  KaiopJvtjv  t^i/  'EXXdda  irepiop&o'tv, 

fiyen6v€S  6VT€S  TC9V  *EWTfV<OV,  OVK  ddlKOOff,  &c. 

Oif  yhp  aiKkoTpias  d*i  ras  t&v  diro\ca)K6r<ov  avfiffyopas  vofiiCeiPy  dXX' 
olKcias*  o^d*  d»ap.€ivai,  ccor  tiv  €n  avrovs  fip.di  al  dvvd/iciff 
d/A<^orcpa>y  eX^wo'ii',  dXX'  ca)S  ?Ti  e^ecrri,  rriv  tovt<ov  v^pip 
KfoXvaai, 

I  give  in  the  text  the  principal  points  of  what  remains  out  of  this 
discourse  of  Lysias,  without  confining  myself  to  the  words. 
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of  the  time  which  he  laboured  to  impress :  Hellas 
already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  by 
the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  age\  Artaxerxes 
and  Dionysius — ^and  now  threatened  in  her  centre 
by  their  combined  eflforts.  To  feel  the  full  proba- 
bility of  so  gloomy  an  anticipation,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  only  in  the  preceding  year,  Dionysius^ 
already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force 
across  to  Illyria,  armed  a  host  of  Ulyrian  barba- 
rians, and  sent  them  southward  under  Alketas 
against  the  Molossians,  with  the  view  of  ultimately 
proceeding  farther  and  pillaging  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple. The  Lacedaemonians  had  been  obUged  to  send 
a  force  to  arrest  their  progress^.  No  wonder  then 
that  Lysias  should  depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as 
meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Central  Greece ; 
and  as  an  object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had 
done,  but  of  terror  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  great  enemy  from  the 
east^. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  23.  ol  luyitrroi  r&v  t6t€  dvpaar&v,  &c. 

2  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

>  Isokrates  holds  similar  language,  both  about  the  destructive  con- 
quests of  Dionysius,  and  the  past  sufferings  and  present  danger  of 
Hellas,  in  his  Orat.  IV.  (Panegyric),  composed  about  380  B.C.,  and 
(probably  enough)  read  at  the  Olympic  festival  of  that  year  (s.  197). 
((r<k>ff  d*  itv  Koi  TTJs  ffifjs  €vrj$€ias  noWol  JcaroyrXacrctav,  €l  dvarv^^ias 
iufdp&v  odvpolfiriv  cV  toiovtois  Kcupoif,  iv  ols  *IraXta  /icv  aiaacrraroff 
ycyovc,  SucrXia  dc  JcaradedovXarai  (compare  s.  145),  ro<ravrai  dc  vSktis 
roi£  fiappapoig  cjcdcdoyroi,  r^  dc  Xotirh  fUprj  tS>v  'EXXi^mov  cv  rois 
fieyi(Trois  Kivdvpois  iarlv. 

Isokrates  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  elder  Dionysius.  He  alludes 
briefly  to  it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philippum  (Orat.  v.  s.  93),  in  terms  which 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  bold  and  plain  spoken  (Opamnwpov  rdy 
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Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  Lysias 
was  out  of  reach.     But  the  second — ^Dionysius —  hea^nto 
though  not  present  in  person,  stood  forth  by  his  tenu7f  the 
envoys  and   appurtenances   conspicuous  even  to  fjj^^t 
ostentation,  beyond  any  man  on  the  ground.     His  oiympia,«8 
The6ry  or  solemn  legation  outshone  every  other  by  retribution 
the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decorations :  his  cha-  ^onysiiu. 
riots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magnificent:  his 
horses  were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from  the  Vene- 
tian stock,  imported  out  of  the  innermost  depths  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf  ^ :  his  poems,  recited  by  the  best 
artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — by  excellent 
delivery  and  fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by  su* 
perior  intrinsic  merit.     Now  the  antipathy  against 
Dionysius  was  not  only  aggravated  by  all  this  dis- 
play, contrasted  with  the  wretchedness  of  impove- 
rished exiles  whom  he  had  dispossessed— but  was 
also  furnished  with  something  to  strike  at  and  vent 
itself  upon.     Of  such  opportunity  for  present  ac- 
tion against  a  visible  object,  Lysias  did  not  fail  to 
avail  himself.     While  he  vehemently  preached  a 
crusade  to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liberate  Sicily, 
he  at  the  same  time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple 
tent  before  them,  rich  and  proud  above  all  its  fel- 
lows, which  lodged  the  brother  of  the  despot  with 
his  Syracusan  legation.     He  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  put  forth  at  once  an  avenging  hand,  in  partial 
retribution  for  the  sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by 
plundering  the  tent  which  insulted   them    by  its 

SXknv),    The  first  letter,  among  the  ten  ascribed  to  Isokrates,  purports 
to  be  a  letter  to  Dionysius ;  but  it  seems  rather  (to  judge  by  the  last 
words)  to  be  the  preface  of  a  letter  about  to  follow.     Nothing  distinct 
can  be  made  out  from  it  as  it  now  stands. 
^  Strabo,  v.  p.  212. 
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showy  decorations.  He  adjured  them  to  interfere 
and  prevent  the  envoys  of  this  impious  despot 
from  sacrificing  or  entering  their  chariots  in  the 
lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Pan-hellenic 
festival^ 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
spectators  on  the  plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater 
or  less  intensity  the  generous  Pan-hellenic  patriot- 
ism and  indignation  to  which  Lysias  gave  utter- 
ance. To  what  extent  his  hearers  acted  upon  the 
unbecoming  violence  of  his  practical  recommenda- 
tions— how  far  they  actually  laid  hands  on  the 
tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from  sacri- 
ficing, or  impeded  the  bringing  out  of  their  chariots 
for  the  race — we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  told 
that  some  ventured  to  plunder  the  tents':  how 
much  was  effected  we  do  not  hear.  It  is  certain 
that  the  superintending  Eleian  authorities  would 
interfere  most  strenuously  to  check  any  such  at- 
tempt at  desecrating  the  festival,  and  to  protect  the 
Syracusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their  regular  sa- 
crifice, and  their  chariot-running.  And  it  is  far- 
ther certain,  as  far  as  our  account  goes,  that  the 
Syracusan  chariots  actually  did  run  on  the  lists ; 
because  they  were,  though  by  various  accidents, 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  519.  Jud.  de  Lysifi.   'E<rrl  d^  ris  avr^  navrjyvpiKhs 

\6yoSi  €V  ^  nfidft  rovr^EXXi^yar... (K^aXXftp  /liovu<nop  rbvrvpamfov 

r^r  dpxTJft  f^al  SucfXtav  tXevOepwrcUj  ap^atrBai  Tt  rrjs  fx^pat  avrtfca 
pAKa,  biapjracravras  r^v  roO  rvpawov  crKtjvriv  XP^^^  *''*  ****  iropKJivpif  koI 
SKke^  n\ovT<^  iroXK^  KeKoapTjfUPrfv,  &C. 

Diodor.  xiv.  109.     Avaias npoirpiirrro  rh  irXriOTf  fiff  irpoa-dtx^" 

aSai  ToU  Upois  ay^o'i  row  c^  atri^ftrrarris  rvpawidos  dircoraXficvovfi 

BfOfpOVg, 

Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  x.  Orator,  p.  836  D. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  &<rTf  nvas  rokprja-ai  diapTrdCfiw  ras  ina)vai. 
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disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or  overturned  and  broken 
in  pieces  ^ 

To  any  one  however  who  reflects  on  the  Olympic  in^nse  ex- 

-.,.!,,.  ,  .  ,.  ..  plosion  of 

festival,  with  all  its  solemnity  and  its  competition  antipathy 
for  honours  of  various  kinds,  it  will  appear  that  the  p^emlVf "" 
mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  antipathy,  even  J^XTat^ 
though  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  act,  would  ?3^^(f  ^"^ 
be  sufficiently  galling  to  the  Syracusan   envoys,  heaped 
But  the  case  would  be  far  worse,  when  the  poems  name  and 
of  Dionysius  came  to  be  recited.     These  were  vo-  ^*"**"' 
lunteer  manifestations,  delivered  (like  the  harangue 
of  Lysias)  before  such  persons  as  chose  to  come 
and  hear ;  not  comprised  in  the  regular  solemnity, 
nor  therefore  under  any  peculiar  protection  by  the 
Eleian  authorities.     Dionysius  stood  forward  of  his 
own  accord  to  put  himself  upon  his  trial  as  a  poet 
before  the  auditors.     Here  therefore  the  antipathy 
against  the  despot  might  be  manifested  by  the  most 
unreserved  explosions.     And  when  we  are  told  that 
the  badness  of  the  poems*  caused  them  to  be  re- 
ceived with  opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the 
excellence  of  the  recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  hatred  intended  for  the  person  of  Dionysius  was 
discharged  upon  his  verses.     Of  course  the  hissers 
and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly  understood  what 
they  really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in  the  full 
licence  of  heaping  curses  upon  his  name  and  acts. 
Neither  the  best  reciters  of  Greece,  nor  the  best 
poems  even  of  Sophokles  or  Pindar,  could   have 
any  chance  against  such  predetermined  antipathy. 
And  the  whole   scene  would  end   in  the  keenest 
disappointment  and  humiliation^  inflicted  upon  the 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 
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Syracusan  envoys  as  well  asupontheactors;  beiagthe 
only  channel  through  which  the  retributive  chastise- 
ment of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the  author. 
EzctMife    Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,   the 
wnuii.and   despot  felt   the  chastisement  in  his  inmost  soul 


^o^u^^  The  mere  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged 
of  AUnT'  ^^^  i^*^  ^^  agony  of  sorrow,  which  for  some  time 
nifestation  gecmcd  to  grow  worse  by  brooding  on  the  scene, 
— hUtuipi.  and  at  length  drove  him   nearlv  mad.     He  was 

<!ioni  And  " 

crneitiet.  smittcu  with  intolerable  consciousness  of  the  pro- 
found hatred  borne  towards  him,  even  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  distant  and  independent 
Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred  was 
shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every  one 
as  plotting  against  his  life.  To  such  an  excess  of 
cruelty  did  this  morbid  excitement  carry  him,  that 
he  seized  several  of  his  best  friends,  under  false 
accusations,  or  surmises,  and  caused  them  to  be 
slain  ^  Even  his  brother  Leptinds,  and  his  ancient 
partisan  Philistus,  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives 
first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his  service, 
did  not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage  to  him  by 
an  intermarriage  between  their  families  made  with* 
out  his  privity,  both  were  banished  from  Syracuse, 
and  retired  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received 
that  shelter  and  welcome  which  Leptinds  had 
peculiarly  merited  by  his  conduct  in  the  Lucanian 

^  Diodor.  xy.  ?•  *0  dc  Aiovvciot,  dicova-cig  Trfp  r&p  iroiijiAoroiv  Kara* 
<l)p6vria'iy,  ivtwta'fv  wis  vrrtp^okfiv  \vrrrjs.  'Afl  dc  fiaXkov  rov  irdBovs 
MrairtP  XafiPdvovrot,  fULVitabifs  dtdBtaig  Kartax*  TTfv  ^l^vx^^  tnrrov, 
ical  ff>Bovflif  avr^  <f>da'Knp  Sn-opras,  rovs  <^tXovr  vnomrtvfv  a>r  cVc^ov- 
Xwovraf  KOi  7r€pas,  cVl  too-ovto  npwjKOt  \vmfs  Koi  napaKOfrrjs,  &ar€ 
r&v  (l>Ck»p  iroWoits  fuv  dirl  ^fvdcViv  alrlait  Avtktlv,  oIk  dXlyovs  ^  Koi 
d<f>vyad€VO'€v  ev  ols  fjp  ^(Xioroc,  koi  Acfrrivi/ff  6  adtX^r,  &c. 
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war.  The  exile  of  Leptinds  did  not  last  longer  than 
(apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which  Dionysius 
relented,  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  But  Philistus  remained  in  banishment 
more  than  sixteen  years ;  not  returning  to  Syracuse 
until  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the 
accession  of  Dionysius  the  younger^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  Marked  and 
festival  of  384  b.c.^  together  with  its  eflfect  upon  'hSicterof 
the  mind  of  Dionysius.     Diodorus,  while  noticing  J^ution' 
all  the  facts,  has  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  them  ^^*l 

Dionyfiua. 

by  recognising  nothing  except  the  vexation  of  Dio- 
nysius, at  the  ill  success  of  his  poem,  as  the  cause 
of  his  mental  suffering ;  and  by  referring  to  the 

^  For  the  banishment,  and  the  return,  of  Philistus  and  Leptinis, 
oompare  Diodor.  xv.  7,  and  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  11.  Probably  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Polyxenus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius,  took 
flight  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  his  life  (Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  21). 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident  which  offended  Dionysius  and  caused 
both  Philistus  and  Leptin^s  to  be  banished.  Diodorus  does  not  notice 
this  incident ;  yet  it  is  not  irreconcileable  with  his  narrative.  Plutarch 
does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  Leptin^s,  but  only  that  of  Phi* 
listus. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  (and  Nepos  also,  Dion.  c.  3)  that  Phi- 
listus did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  while 
Diodorus  states  his  return  conjointly  with  that  of  Leptinis — not  indi- 
cating any  difference  of  time.  Here  I  follow  Plutarch's  statement  as 
the  more  probable. 

There  is  however  one  point  which  is  perplexing.  Plutarch  (Timoleon, 
c.  15)  animadverts  upon  a  passage  in  the  history  of  Philistus,  wherein 
that  historian  had  dwelt,  with  a  pathos  which  Plutarch  thinks  childish 
and  excessive,  upon  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  daughters  of  Lep- 
tin^s,  "  who  had  fallen  from  the  splendour  of  a  court  into  a  poor  and 
mean  condition."  How  is  this  reconcileable  with  the  fact  stated  by 
Diodorus,  that  Leptin^s  was  recalled  from  exile  by  Dionysius  after  a 
short  time,  taken  into  favour  again,  and  invested  with  command  at  the 
battle  of  Kronium,  where  he  was  slain?  It  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  Philistus  could  have  insisted  with  so  much  S3rmpathy  upon  the  pri- 
vations endured  by  the  daughters  of  LeptinSs,  if  the  exile  of  the  faUier 
had  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
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years  388  b.c.  and  386  B.C.,  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  384  b.c'     Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the 

'  In  a  former  chapter  of  this  History  (Vol.  X.  Ch.  Izxrii.  p.  100),  I 
have  already  shown  grounds,  derived  from  tlic  circumstances  of  Central 
Greece  and  Persia,  for  referring  the  discourse  of  Lysias,  just  noticed,  to 
Olympiad  99  or  «^84  B.C.  I  here  add  certain  additional  reasons,  de- 
rived from  what  is  said  about  Dionysius,  towards  the  same  conclusion. 

In  xiv.  109,  Diodorus  describes  the  events  of  ^S  B.C.,  the  year  of 
Olympiad  98,  during  which  Dionysius  was  still  engaged  in  war  in  Italy, 
besieging  Rhegiuni.    lie  says  that  Dionysius  made  unparalleled  efibrts 
to  send  a  great  display  to  this  festival ;  a  splendid  legation  with  richly 
decorated  tents,  several  fiuc  chariots-and-four,  ond  poems  to  be  recited 
by  the  best  actors.    lie  states  that  Lysias  the  orator  delivered  a  strong 
invective  against  him,  exciting  those  who  heard  it  to  exclude  the  Syra* 
cusan  despot  from  sacrificing,  and  to  plunder  the  rich  tents.     lie  then 
details  how  the  purposes  of  Dionysius  failed  miserably  on  every  point ; 
the  fine  tents  were  assailed,  the  chariots  all  ffm  wrong  or  were  broken, 
the  poems  were  hissed,  the  ships  returning  to  Syracuse  were  wrecked, 
&c.    Yet  in  spite  of  this  accumulation  of  misfortunes  (he  tells  us), 
Dionysius  was  completely  soothed  by  his  flatterers  (who  told  him  that 
such  envy  always  followed  upon  greatness),  and  did  not  desist  from 
poetical  efforts. 

Again,  in  xv.  6,  7,  Diodorus  describes  the  events  of  386  B.C.  Here 
be  again  tells  us,  that  Dionysius,  persevering  in  his  poetical  occupations, 
composed  verses  which  were  vcr)-  indifferent — that  he  was  angry  with 
and  punished  Philoxenus  and  others  who  criticised  them  freely — that 
he  sent  some  of  these  compositions  to  be  recited  at  the  Olympic  festi- 
val, with  the  best  actors  and  reciters— that  the  poems,  in  spite  of  these 
advantages,  were  despised  and  derided  by  the  Olympic  audience — that 
Dionysius  was  distressed  by  this  repulse,  even  to  anguish  and  madness, 
and  to  the  various  severities  and  cruelties  against  his  friends  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  my  text. 

Now  upon  this  we  must  remark : — 

1.  The  year  386  b.c  is  not  an  Olympic  year.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
ceedings described  by  Diodorus  in  xv.  6,  /»  all  done  by  Dionysius  after 
his  hands  were  free  from  war,  must  be  transferred  to  the  next  Olympic 
year,  384  B.C.  The  year  in  which  Dionysius  was  so  deeply  stung  by 
the  events  of  Olympia,  must  therefore  have  been  384  B.C.,  or  Olym- 
piad 99  (relating  to  388  b.c). 

2.  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  109  with  xv.  7-  In  the  first  passage,  Dio- 
nysius is  represented  as  making  the  most  prodigious  efforts  to  display 
himself  at  Olympia  in  every  way,  by  line  tents,  chariots,  poems,  &c. — 
and  also  as  having  undergone  the  signal  insult  from  the  orator  Lysias, 
with  the  most  disgracefid  failure  in  every  way.  Yet  all  this  he  is  de- 
scribed to  have  borne  with  tolerable  equanimity,  being  soothed  by  his 
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first  place,  that  the  poem  of  Dionysius, — himself 
a  man  of  ability  and  having  every  opportunity 
of  profiting^  by  good  critics  whom  he  had  pur- 
flatterers.  But,  in  XV.  7  (relating  to  386  B.C.,  or  more  probably  to 
384  B.C.)  he  is  represented  as  having  merely  failed  in  respect  to  the 
effect  of  his  poems ;  nothing  whatever  being  said  about  display  of  any 
other  kind,  nor  about  an  harangue  from  Lysias,  nor  insult  to  the  envoys 
or  the  tents.  Yet  the  simple  repulse  of  tbe  poems  is  on  this  occa- 
sion affirmed  to  have  thrown  Dionysius  into  a  paroxysm  of  sorrow  and 
madness. 

Now  if  the  great  and  insulting  treatment,  which  Diodorus  refers  to 
388  B.C.,  could  be  borne  patiently  by  Dionysius — how  are  we  to  believe 
that  he  was  driven  mad  by  the  far  less  striking  failure  in  384  B.C.  ? 
Surely  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  violent  invective  of  Lysias  and  the 
profound  humiliation  of  Dionysius,  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
Olympic  phsenomenon ;  the  former  as  cause,  or  an  essential  part  of  the 
cause-rthe  latter  as  effect.  The  facts  wiU  then  read  consistently  and 
in  proper  harmony.  As  they  now  appear  in  Diodorus,  there  is  no  ra- 
tional explanation  of  the  terrible  suffering  of  Dionysius  described  in 
XV.  7 ;  it  appears  like  a  comic  exaggeration  of  reality. 

3.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts  and  outlay,  which  Diodorus  affirms 
Dionysius  to  have  made  in  388  B.C.  for  display  at  the  Olympic  games 
— come  just  at  the  time  when  Dionysius,  being  in  the  middle  of  his 
Italian  war,  could  hardly  have  had  either  leisure  or  funds  to  devote  so 
much  to  the  other  purpose ;  whereas  at  the  next  Olympic  festival,  or 
384  B.C.,  he  was  free  from  war,  and  had  nothing  to  divert  him  from 
preparing  with  great  efforts  all  the  means  of  Olympic  success. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  which  Diodorus  has  stated  are  nearly 
all  correct,  but  that  he  has  misdated  them,  referring  to  388  B.C.,  or 
Olymp.  98 — ^what  properly  belongs  to  384  b.c,  or  Olymp.  99.  Very 
possibly  Dionysius  may  have  sent  one  or  more  chariots  to  run  in  the 
former  of  the  two  Olympiads ;  but  his  signal  efforts,  with  his  insulting 
failure,  brought  about  partly  by  Lysias,  belong  to  the  latter. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  to  whom  we  owe  the  citation  from 
the  oration  of  Lysias,  does  not  specify  to  which  of  the  Olympiads  it 
belongs. 

'  Diodor.  XV.  7*  d^^  kqI  Trot^/xara  ypd<fi€iv  \m-€(rrrja'aTo  fi€Th  iroWrjs 
(nrovdrjSf  xal  rovs  iv  tovtois  b6(av  tfxovras^  /ACTCTTc^irero,  Koi  irporifiSiV 
avTovs  (rvvbuTpi^e,  Koi  tcop  irotrjixdroiv  (TricrrdTas  Ka\  diop^cor^r 

The  Syracusan  historian  Athanis  (or  Athenis)  had  noticed  some  pe- 
culiar phrases  which  appeared  in  the  verses  of  Dionysius :  see  Athe- 
nieus,  iii.  p.  98. 

VOL.  XI.  E 
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posely  assembled  around  him — should  have  been 
so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust  an  impartial  audi- 
ence :  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a  simple 
poetical  failure^  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him, 
should  work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge 
him  into  anguish  and  madness.     To  unnerve  thus 
violently  a  person  like  Dionysius — deeply  stained 
with  the  great  crimes  of  unscrupulous  ambition, 
but  remarkably  exempt  from  infirmities — some  more 
powerful  cause  is  required ;  and  that  cause  stands 
out  conspicuously,  when  we  conceive  the  full  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  b.c.    He 
had  accumulated  for  this  occasion  all  the  means  of 
showing  himself  off,  like  Kroesus  in  his  interview 
with  Solon,  as  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful 
man  in  the  Hellenic  world* ;    means  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  contemporary,  and  surpassing  even 
Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  days,  whose  praises  in 
the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably  had  in  his  mind. 
He  counted,  probably  with  good  reason,  that  his 
splendid  legation,  chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting  and 
recitation  for  the  poems,  would  surpass  everything 
else  seen  on  the  holy  plain  ;  and  he  fully  expected 
such  reward  as  the  public  were  always  glad  to 
bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted  their  purses  in 
the  recognised  vein  of  Hellenic  pious  ostentation. 
In  this  high- wrought  state  of  expectation,  what 
does  Dionysius  hear,  by  his  messengers  returning 
from  the  festival  ?     That  their  mission  had  proved 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  16.  02  y^  'EXXi;vc£  koL  vnip  dvvafuv  fuiC^  ^fi&p  r^y 
ir6kw  Mfuaav,  r^  tfi^  diawptirti  rijs  *0\vfi7ridCf  Btmpias  (speech  of 
Alkibiadds). 
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a  total  failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure ;  that 
the  display  had  called  forth  none  of  the  usual 
admiration,  not  because  there  were  rivals  on  the 
ground  equal  or  superior,  but  simply  because  it 
came  from  him ;  that  its  very  magnificence  had 
operated  to  render  the  explosion  of  antipathy 
against  him  louder  and  more  violent ;  that  his 
tents  in  the  sacred  ground  had  been  actually  as- 
sailed, and  that  access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to 
the  matches,  had  been  secured  to  him  only  by 
the  interposition  of  authority.  We  learn  indeed 
that  his  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky  acci- 
dents ;  biit  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd, 
these  very  accidents  would  be  seized  as  occasions 
for  derisory  cheering  against  him.  To  this  we  must 
add  explosions  of  hatred,  yet  more  furious,  elicited 
by  his  poems,  putting  the  reciters  to  utter  shame. 
At  the  moment  when  Dionysius  expected  to  hear 
the  account  of  an  unparalleled  triumph,  he  is  thus 
informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of 
insults  to  himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most 
poignant  ever  offered  by  Greeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst 
the  holiest  and  most  frequented  ceremony  of  the 
Hellenic  world\  Never  in  any  other  case  do  we 
read   of  public  antipathy,  against  an  individual, 

>  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  discourse  called  Archidamtu  (Or.  yi. 
8.  Ill,  112)  of  Isokrates,  in  which  the  Spartans  are  made  to  feel  keenly 
their  altered  position  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra :  especially  the  in* 
supportable  pain  of  encountering,  when  they  attended  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival, slights  or  disparagement  from  the  spectators,  embittered  by  open 
taunts  from  the  re-established  Messenians — instead  of  the  honour  and 
reverence  which  they  had  become  accustomed  to  expect. 

This  may  help  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  painful  sentiment  of 
Dionysius,  when  his  envoys  returned  from  the  Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C. 

B2 
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being  carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by  violence 
the  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — 
not  the  mere  ill-success  of  his  poem — ^which  pene- 
trated the   soul   of  Dionysius,  driving   him   into 
anguish  and  temporary  madness.     Though  he  had 
silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at  Syracuse,  pot  all  his 
mercenaries,  ships,  and  forts  in  Ortygia,  could  save 
him  from  feeling  its  force,  when  thus  emphatically 
poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free-spoken  crowd 
at  Olympia. 
r^iw"—       ^^   ^^®   apparently  shortly  after   the   peace   of 
is  harshly     387  B.C.,  that  Dionysius  received  at  Syracuse  the 
Dtonysius     visit  of  the  philosophcr  Plato  ^    The  latter — having 
^unflu-  come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage  of  inquiry  and  curiosity, 
Dion.^^"     especially  to  see  Mount  -^tna — was  introduced  by 
his  friends  the  philosophers  of  Tarentum  to  Dion, 
then  a  young  man,  resident  at  Syracuse,  and  bro- 

^  There  are  different  statements  about  the  precise  year  in  which 
Plato  was  bom  :  see  Diogenes  Laert.  iii.  1-6.  The  accounts  fluctuate 
between  429  and  428  b.  c. ;  and  Hermodorus  (ap.  Diog.  L.  iii.  6)  ap- 
pears to  have  put  it  in  427  B.C. :  see  Corsini,  Fast.  Attic,  iii.  p.  230; 
Ast.  Platon's  Leben.  p.  14. 

Plato  (Epistol.  vii.  p.  324)  states  himself  to  have  been  about  (cxt^^v) 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  visited  Sicily  for  the  first  time.  If  we 
accept  as  the  date  of  his  birth  428  B.C.,  he  would  be  forty  years  of 
age  in  388  B.C. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  conversation  of  Plato  with  Dion  at 
Syracuse  (which  was  continued  sufficiently  long  to  exercise  a  marked 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  character  of  the  latter),  and  his  inter* 
views  with  Dionysius,  should  have  taken  place  while  Dionysius  was 
carrying  on  the  Italian  war  or  the  siege  of  Rhegium.  I  think  that  the 
date  of  the  interview  must  be  placed  after  the  capture  of  Rhegium  in 
387  B.C.  And  the  expression  of  Plato  (given  in  a  letter  written  more 
than  thirty  years  afterwards)  about  his  own  age,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
excluding  the  supposition  that  he  might  have  been  forty-one  or  forty- 
two  when  he  came  to  Syracuse. 

Athenieus  (xi.  p.  507)  mentions  the  visit  of  Plato. 
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ther  of  Aristomach6,  the  wife  of  Dionyeius.  Of 
Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere  :  here 
I  notice  the  philosopher  only  as  illustrating  the 
history  and  character  of  Dionysius.  Dion,  having 
been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conversation  of 
Plato,  prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk 
with  him  also.  Plato  discoursed  eloquently  upon 
justice  and  virtue,  enforcing  his  doctrine  that  wicked 
men  were  inevitably  miserable — that  true  happi- 
ness belonged  only  to  the  virtuous — and  that  despots 
could  not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  courage^  This 
meagre  abstract  does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  follow 
the  philosopher's  argument.  But  it  is  plain  that 
he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social  and  politi- 
cal subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of 
speech  before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citi- 
zen ;  and  we  are  farther  told,  that  the  by-standers 
were  greatly  captivated  by  his  manner  and  lan- 
guage. Not  so  the  despot  himself.  After  one  or 
two  repetitions  of  the  like  discourse,  he  became  not 
merely  averse  to  the  doctrine,  but  hostile  to  the  per- 
son, of  Plato.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized,  taken 
down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put 
up  for  sail  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  minae ;  which 
his  friends  subscribed  to  pay,  and  thus  released 
him.  According  to  Plutarch,  Plato  himself  was 
anxious  to  depart,  and  was  put  by  Dion  aboard  a 
trireme  which  was  about  to  convey  home  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoy  PoUis.  But  Dionysius  secretly 
entreated  PoUis  to  cause  him  to  be  slain  on  the 
voyage — or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.     Plato 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6. 
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was  accordingly  landed  at  i£gina,  and  there  sold. 
He  was  purchased,  or  repurchased,  by  Annikeris  of 
Kyrdnd,  and  sent  back  to  Athens.  This  latter  is 
the  more  probable  story  of  the  two  ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  certain  fact  that  Plato  was  really  sold,  and 
became  for  a  moment  a  slave  \ 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of 
Plato  with  repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  wont  to  show 
towards  ideologists — was  an  event  naturally  to  be 
expected.  But  that^  not  satisfied  with  dismissing 
the  philosopher,  he  should  seek  to  kill,  maltreat, 
or  disgrace  him,  illustrates  forcibly  the  vindictive 
and  irritable  elements  of  his  character,  and  shows 
how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those 
who  stood  in  his  way  as  poUticftl  opponents. 
B.C.  387-         Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new 

Ago 

New  con-     coustructions,  military,  civil,  and  religious,  at  Sy- 
a^'im"     racuse.     He  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
provements  by  adding  a  new  line  of  wall,  extending  along  the 
■iuiatsy-    southern  cliff  of  Epipolas,  from  Euryalus  to  the 
"^*^'      .  suburb  called  Neapolis  ;  which  suburb  was  now,  it 
would  appear,  surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  of  its 
own — or  perhaps  may  have  been  so  surrounded  a 
few  years  earlier,  though  we  know  that  it  was  un- 
fortified and  open  during  the  attack  of  Imilkon  in 
396  B.c.^     At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  fort  at 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.6;  Diodor.  xv.  7;  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  17;  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Dion,  c.  2. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  It  was  in  the  construction  of  these  extensive 
fortifications,  seemingly,  that  Dionysius  demolished  the  chapel  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  DioWs  (Diodor. 
xiii.  635). 

Serra  di  Faico  (Antichitk  di  Sicilia,  vol.  iy.  p.  107)  thinks  that  Dto- 
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the  Euryalus  was  enlarged  and  completed  to  the 
point  of  grandeur  which  its  present  remains  indicate. 
The  whole  slope  of  Epipolae  became  thus  bordered 
and  protected  by  fortifications,  from  its  base  at 
Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syracuse 
now  comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions, — 
Epipolae,  Neapolis,  Tychfi,  Achradina,  and  Ortygia ; 
each  portion  having  its  own  fortification,  though 
the  four  first  were  included  within  the  same  outer 
walls.  Syracuse  thus  became  the  largest  fortified 
city  in  all  Greece ;  larger  even  than  Athens  in  its 
then  existing  state,  though  not  so  large  as  Athens 
had  been  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  while  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionvsius 
also  enlarged  the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  pro* 
vide  accommodation  for  200  men  of  war.  He 
constructed  spacious  gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Anapus,  without  the  city  walls  ;  and  he  further 
decorated  the  city  with  various  new  temples  in 
honour  of  different  gods\ 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  intention 
security  to  Syracuse,  and  conferred  imposing  cele-  .iu?1o"m- 
brity  on  the  despot  himself.     They  were  dictated  wm  ^fh 
by  the  same  aspirations  as  had  prompted  his  osten-  Carthage 
tatious  legation  to  Olympia  in  384  b.c;  a  legation 

nysius  constructed  only  the  northern  wall  up  the  cliff  of  Epipolae,  not 
the  southern.  This  latter  (in  his  opinion)  was  not  constructed  until 
the  time  of  Hiero  II. 

I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point.  The  passage  here  referred  to  in 
Diodorus  affords  to  my  mind  sufficient  evidence  that  the  elder  Diony- 
sius  constructed  hoth  the  southern  wall  of  Epipolee  and  the  fortification 
of  Neapolis.  The  same  conclusion  moreover  appears  to  result  from 
what  we  read  of  the  proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleon  afterwards. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  13. 
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of  which  the  result  had  been  so  untoward  and  into- 
lerable to  his  feelings.      They  were  intended    to 
console,   and  doubtless  did   in  part  console,    the 
Syracusan   people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom. 
And  they  were  further  designed  to  serve  as  fuller 
preparations  for  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  he 
was  now  bent  upon  renewing.     He  was  obliged  to 
look  about  for  a  pretext,  since  the  Carthaginians 
had  given  him  no  just  cause.     But  this,  though  an 
aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression^  calcu- 
lated to  win  for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks, 
philosophers  as  well  as  the  multitude.     And  as  the 
war  was  begun  yi  the  year  immediately  succeeding 
the   insult   cast  upon  him  at  Olympia,  we  may 
ascribe  it  in  part  to  a  wish  to  perform  exploits  such 
as  might  rescue  his  name  from  the  like  opprobrium 
in  future. 
B.C.  383.         The  sum  of  1500  talents,  recently  pillaged  from 
cLrth^e*!     *^^  temple  at  Agylla*,  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out 
Victory  of    a  large  army  for  his  projected  war.     Entering  into 
over  the      iutrigues  with  somc  of  the  disaffected  dependencies 
nian  arra'y    of  Carthage  iu  Sicily,  he  encouraged  them  to  revolt, 
Mifgon.       and  received  them  into  his  alliance.     The  Cartha- 
ginians sent  envoys  to  remonstrate,  but  could  obtain 
no  redress  ;  upon  which  they  on  their  side  prepared 
for  war,  accumulated  a  large  force  of  hired  foreign 
mercenaries  under  Magon,  and  contracted  alliance 
with  some  of  the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile  to  Dionysius. 
Both  parties  distributed  their  forces  so  as  to  act 

*  See  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  333,  336 — also  some  striking  lines,  ad- 
dressed by  the  poet  Theokritus  to  Iliero  II.  despot  at  Syracuse  in  the 
succeeding  centurj- :  Tlieokrit.  xvi.  75-85. 

Dionysius — «rtrf t  Xafft'ip  np6<f>a<nv  c0Xoyoy  rov  TrdKifiov,  &c, 

'  Diodor.  xv.  15. 
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partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining  peninsula 
of  Italy ;  but  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily, 
where  Dionysius  and  Magon  both  commanded  in 
person.  After  several  combats  partial  and  inde- 
cisive, a  general  battle  was  joined  at  a  place  called 
Kabala.  The  contest  was  murderous,  and  the  brave- 
ry great  on  both  sides;  but  at  length  Dionysius 
gained  a  complete  victory.  Magon  himself  and 
10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain;  5000  were 
made  prisoners ;  while  the  remainder  were  driven 
to  retreat  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  strong,  but 
destitute  of  water.  They  were  forced  to  send  en- 
voys entreating  peace ;  which  Dionysius  consented 
to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every  Car- 
thaginian should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from 
all  the  cities  in  the  island,  and  that  he  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the  war\ 

The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  second  bat 
terms  offered,  but  stated  (what  was  probably  the  carthagi- 
truth),  that  they  could  not  pledge  themselves  for  KroniuL, 
the  execution  of  such  terms,  without  assent  from  D^nyaL 
the  authorities  at  home.     They  solicited  a  truce  of  a  "defeated 

•^  with  ter- 

few  days,  to  enable  them  to  send  thither  for  instruc-  nWe  io«i. 
tions.  Persuaded  that  they  could  not  escape,  Dio- 
nysius granted  their  request.  Accounting  the  eman- 
cipation of  Sicily  from  the  Punic  yoke  to  be  already 
a  fact  accomplished,  he  triumphantly  exalted  him- 
self on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that  of  Gelon. 
But  this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard  and 
proved  ruinous  to  him ;  as  it  happened  frequently 
in  Grecian  military  proceedings.  The  defeated 
Carthaginian  army  gradually  recovered  their  spirits. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  15. 
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He  con- 
cludes 
peace  with 
Carthage, 
on  terms 
very  unfa- 
vourable to 
himself:  all 
the  terri- 
tory west  of 
the  river 
Halykus  is 
surrendered 
toCarthage: 
he  cove- 
nants to  pay 
tribute  to 
Carthage. 


In  place  of  the  slain  general  Magon,  who  was  buried 
with  magnificence,  his  son  was  named  commander ; 
a  youth  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability,  who  so 
contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganise  his  troops,  that 
when  the  truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second 
battle.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by 
surprise  and  not  fully  prepared.  At  least  the  for- 
tune of  Dionysius  had  fled.  In  this  second  action, 
fought  at  a  spot  called  Kronium,  he  underwent  a 
terrible  and  ruinous  defeat.  His  brother  Leptinfis, 
who  commanded  on  one  wing,  was  slain  gallantly 
fighting ;  those  around  him  were  defeated ;  while 
Dionysius  himself,  with  his  select  troops  on  the 
other  wing,  had  at  first  some  advantage,  but  was  at 
length  beaten  and  driven  back.  The  whole  army 
fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp,  pursued  with  merciless 
vehemence  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  incensed  by 
their  previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quarter  nor  took 
prisoners.  Fourteen  thousand  dead  bodies,  of  the 
defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said  to  have  been 
picked  up  for  burial ;  the  rest  were  only  preserved 
by  night  and  by  the  shelter  of  their  camp^ 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — the  salvation  of  the 
army,  perhaps  even  of  Carthage  herself — gained  at 
Kronium  by  the  youthful  son  of  Magon.  Imme- 
diately after  it,  he  retired  to  Panormus.  His  army 
probably  had  been  too  much  enfeebled  by  the 
former  defeat  to  undertake  farther  offensive  opera- 
tions ;  moreover  he  himself  had  as  yet  no  regular 
appointment  as  general.  The  Carthaginian  autho- 
rities too  had  the  prudence  to  seize  this  favourable 
moment  for  making  peace,  and  sent  to  Dionysius 

'  Diodor.  xv.  16,  1?. 
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envoys  with  full  powers.  But  Dionysius  only  ob- 
tained peace  by  large  concessions ;  giving  up  to 
Carthage  Selinus  with  its  territory,  as  well  as  half 
the  Agrigentine  territory — all  that  lay  to  the  west 
of  the  river  Halykus ;  and  farther  covenanting  to 
pay  to  Carthage  the  sum  of  1000  talents ^  To 
these  unfavourable  conditions  Dionysius  was  con- 
strained to  subscribe ;  after  having  but  a  few  days 
before  required  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  all 
Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  As  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a 
sum  ready  to  pay  down  at  once,  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  he  would  undertake  to  liquidate  it  by 
annual  instalments.  And  we  thus  find  confirmation 
of  the  memorable  statement  of  Plato^  that  Dionysius 
became  tributary  to  the  Carthaginians^. 

Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  »•«.  382- 
it  is  transmitted  to  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  any-  ^^Ji^  ^f 
thing  about  Dionysius  for  thirteen  years  after  the  J^f**'^^ 
peace  of  383-382  b.c.     It  seems  that  the  Cartha-  across  the 

*^  Calabrian 

ginians  (in  379  b.c)  sent  an  armament  to  the  peninsula 
southern  portion  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  re-  bmno? ' 
establishing  the  town  of  Hipponium  and  its  inha- 
bitants^. But  their  attention  appears  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  this  enterprise  by  the  recurrence 
of  previous  misfortunes — fearful  pestilence,  and  re- 
volt of  their  Libyan  dependencies,  which  seriously 

*  Diodor.  xv.  17. 

■  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  A.  After  reciting  the  advice  which  Dion 
and  he  had  given  to  Dionysius  the  younger,  he  proceeds  to  say — mifiov 
yap  eivai,  tovt<»v  ytvofj^vav,  noXv  /xaXXoi/  dovXatrao'dai  Kapx^I^ovlovs 
rrjs  M  FeXavos  avrois  ytvofitvrjs  BovXeias,  dXX*  o^X»  ^fWf/J  vvp 
rovvavTioVi  6  rrarrip  avrov  <f)6poy  ird^aro  ipeptiv  rols  ^ap' 
^dpois,  &c.  *  Diodor.  xv.  24. 
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threatened  the  safety  of  their  city.  Again,  Diony- 
sius  also,  during  one  of  these  years,  undertook  some 
operations,  of  which  a  faint  echo  reaches  us,  in  this 
same  Italian  peninsula  (now  Calabria  Ultra).  He 
projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the  narrowest  portion 
or  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Skyl- 
letium  to  that  of  Hipponium,  so  as  to  separate  the 
territory  of  Lokri  from  the  northern  portion  of  Italy, 
and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own  control.  Pro- 
fessedly the  wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Lucanians  ;  but  in  reality  (we  are  told) 
Dionysius  wished  to  cut  off  the  connexion  between 
Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 
These  latter  are  said  to  have  interposed  from  with- 
out, and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme ; 
but  its  natural  difficulties  would  be  in  themselves 
no  small  impediment,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wall 
was  even  begun  ^ 
B.C.  362-  During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (re- 
Rciationsof  couutcd  iu  my  previous  chapters)  had  occurred  in 
wuh  clnt  Central  Greece.  In  382  b.c,  the  Spartans  made 
trai  Greece,  thcmselvcs  by  fraud  masters  of  Thebes,  and  placed 
a  permanent  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  B.C., 
they  put  down  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  thus 
attaining  the  maximum  of  their  power.  But  in 
379  B.C.,  there  occurred  the  revolution  at  Thebes 
achieved  by  the  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Kadmeia.  In- 
volved in  a  burdensome  war  against  Thebes  and 

^  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261 ;  Pliny,  II.  N.  iii.  10.  The  latter  calls  the  isth- 
mus twenty  miles  broad,  and  says  that  Dionysius  wished  (intercisam) 
to  cut  it  through  :  IStrabo  says  that  he  proposed  to  wall  it  across  (dta- 
T«x»C«*'')#  which  is  more  probable. 
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Athens,  together  with  other  allies,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians gradually  lost  ground,  and  had  become  much 
reduced  before  the  peace  of  371  b.c,  which  left 
them  to  contend  with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came 
the  fatal  battle  of  Leuktra  which  prostrated  their 
military  ascendency  altogether.  These  incidents 
have  been  already  related  at  large  in  former  chapters. 
Two  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Dionysiiis 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Korkyra 
a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of  which  were  captured 
by  Iphikrates ;  about  three  years  after  the  battle, 
when  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing 
Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  he  twice  sent  thither  a 
military  force  of  Gauls  and  Iberians  to  reinforce 
her  army.  But  his  troops  neither  stayed  long,  nor 
rendered  any  very  conspicuous  serviced 

In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Diony-  b.c.  368. 
sius  against  the  Carthaginians.      Observing  that  un^r^^^en 
they  had  been  lately  much  enfeebled  by  pestilence  ^y  ^'^^^v- 

•^  J  ■  J    r  j'mg  against 

and  by  mutiny  of  their  African  subjects,  he  thought  carthage. 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  trying  to  recover  flmluV 
what  the  peace  of  383  b.c  had  obliged  him  to  re-  ruhu  ^"' 
linquish.     A  false  pretence  being  readily  found,  be  fcaJed^n^^r 
invaded  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  the  west  of  ^"yj®""* 
Sicily  with  a  large  land  force  of  30,000  foot,  and  to  return 
3000  horse  ;  together  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and 
store  ships  in  proportion.     After  ravaging  much  of 
the  open   territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  Selinus,  Entella,  and  Eryx — 
and  then  laid  siege  toLilybseum.     This  town,  close 
to  the  western  cape  of  Sicily^,   appears  to  have 
arisien  as  a  substitute  for  the  neighbouring  town  of 

'  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vi.  2,  4,  33 ;  vii.  i.  20-28.    Diodor.  xy.  70. 
«  Diodor.  xxii.  p,  304. 
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Motyfi  (of  which  we  hear  little  more  since  its  cap- 
ture by  Dionysius  in  396  B.C.),  and  to  have  become 
the  principal  Carthaginian  station.     He  began  to 
attack  it  by  active  siege  and  battering  machines. 
But  it  was  so  numerously  garrisoned,  and  so  well 
defended,  that  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and 
confine  himself  to  blockade.     His  fleet  kept  the 
harbour  guarded,  so  as  to  intercept  supplies  from 
Africa.     Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  received 
intelligence  that  a  fire  had  taken  place  in  the  port 
of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  had  been  burnt. 
Being   thus   led   to   conceive  that   there  was  no 
longer  any  apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Car- 
thage, he  withdrew  his  fleet  from  continuous  watch 
ofl^  Lilybseum ;   keeping  130  men  of  war  near  at 
hand,  in  the  harbour  of  Eryx,  and   sending  the 
remainder  home  to  Syracuse.     Of  this  incautious 
proceeding  the  Carthaginians  took  speedy  advan- 
tage.    The  conflagration  in  their  port  had  been 
much  overstated.     There  still  remained  to  them 
200  ships  of  war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in 
silence,  sailed  across  in  the  night  to  Eryx.     Ap- 
pearing suddenly  in  the  harbour,  they  attacked  the 
Syracusan  fleet  completely  by  surprise ;  and  suc- 
ceeded, without   serious   resistance,  in   capturing 
and  towing  ofi^  nearly  all  of  them.     After  so  capital 
an  advantage,  Lilybaeum  became  open  to  reinforce- 
ment and  supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Dionysius  no 
longer  thought   it  worth  while   to   prosecute   the 
blockade.     On  the  approach  of  winter,  both  parties 
resumed  the  position  which  they  had  occupied  before 
the  recent  movement  ^ 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again 

»  Diodor.xv.  73;  m,5. 
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taking  up  arms,  nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  b.c.  ses- 
of  the  Carthaginians  at  all  cut  down  below  that  ^.^^  ^^ 
which  they  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  383  b.c  But  gwn*  ^»>e 
he  received  (about  January  or  February  367  b.c)  gedyatihe 
news  of  a  different  species  of  success,  which  gave  fe!tlvd^at 
him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a  victory  by  land  HUjoy  at 
or  sea.  In  the  Lenaean  festival  of  Athens,  one  of  ^^SfJ^'^f 
his  tragedies  had  been  rewarded  with  the  first  prize.  fe^«' «»«» 

.  1111  1  1-1  r  afterwards. 

A  chorist  who  had  been  employed  m  the  perform- 
ance—eager to  convey  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
success  to  Syracuse  and  to  obtain  the  recompense 
which  would  naturally  await  the  messenger — has- 
tened from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a  vessel  just 
starting  for  Syracuse,  and  reached  Syracuse  by  a 
straight  course  with  the  advantage  of  favourable 
winds.  He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news, 
and  received  the  full  reward  of  his  diligence.  Dio- 
nysius  was  overjoyed  at  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  ;  for  though  on  former  occasions  he  had 
obtained  the  second  or  third  place  in  the  Athenian 
competitions,  he  had  never  before  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Offering  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a 
splendid  banquet,  wherein  he  indulged  in  an  un- 
usual measure  of  conviviality.  But  the  joyous  ex- 
citement, coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  wine, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  after  a  reign  of  38  years ^ 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  character 
adventure,  and  danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  sL/**"^' 
have  left  a  constitution  sufiiciently  exhausted  to  give 
way  easily  before  acute  disease.     Throughout  this 

>  Diodor.  anr.  74. 
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long  period  he  had  never  spared  himself.  He  was 
a  man  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily  as  well 
as  mental ;  always  personally  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  war — keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive 
hand  upon  all  the  details  of  his  government  at  home 
— yet  employing  spare  time  (which  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  was  surprised  that  he  could  find^)  in  composing 
tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for  prizes  fairly 
adjudged.  His  personal  bravery  was  conspicuous, 
and  he  was  twice  severely  wounded  in  leading  his 
soldiers  to  assault.  His  effective  skill  as  an  ambi- 
tious politician — ^his  military  resource  as  a  com- 
mander— and  the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he 
provided  implements  of  offence  as  well  as  of  de- 
fence before  undertaking  war, — are  remarkable 
features  in  his  character.  The  Roman  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and  Aga- 
thokles  (the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  former),  both  of  them 
despots  of  Syracuse,  as  the  two  Greeks  of  greatest 
ability  for  action  known  to  him — men  who  com- 
bined, in  the  most  memorable  degree,  daring  with 
sagacity^.  This  criticism,  coming  from  an  excel- 
lent judge,  is  borne  out  by  the  biography  of  both, 
so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge.  No  other 
Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a 
position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to 
so  lofty  a  pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15. 

'  Polyb.  zv.  35.  At6  koi  IloirXiov  2Ktiri<ayd  <f)aa-i,  rov  irp&roy  Korairo- 
XtfAfia-avTa  Kapxt^ovlovs,  ep&rrjBivra,  rivas  vn-oXa/i/Savci  9rpayfuinxa>- 
rdrovt  Sv^pas  ytyovivai  kclI  avv  wp  roX/ii^pordrovr,  flmlv,  rovs  irepl 
*Aya$QKKfa  Koi  Aiovvcrtoy  rws  SuceXccvrar. 
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such  striking  military  exploits  abroad,  and  pre- 
served his  grandeur  unimpaired  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius  boasted  that  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son  an  empire  fastened  by  ada- 
mantine chains^;  so  powerful  was  his  mercenary 
force — so  firm  his  position  in  Ortygia — so  com- 
pletely had  the  Syracusans  been  broken  in  to  sub- 
jection. There  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigour 
and  ability  than  the  unexampled  success  with  which 
Dionysius  and  Agathokles  played  the  game  of  the 
despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  con- 
queror. Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  most  fa- 
voured by  fortune.  Both  indeed  profited  by  one 
auxiliary  accident,  which  distinguished  Syracuse 
from  other  Grecian  cities  ;  the  local  speciality  of 
Ortygia.  That  islet  seemed  expressly  made  to  be 
garrisoned  as  a  separate  fortress, — apart  from,  as 
well  as  against,  the  rest  of  Syracuse, — having  full 
command  of  the  harbour,  docks,  naval  force,  and 
naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides,  se- 
veral peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his 
favour,  sometimes  at  the  most  critical  moments  : 
such  was  the  interpretation  put  by  his  enemies  (and 
doubtless  by  his  friends  also)  upon  those  repeated 
pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies 
with  a  force  far  more  deadly  than  the  spear  of  the 
Syracusan  hoplite.  On  four  or  five  distinct  occa- 
sions, during  the  life  of  Dionysius,  we  read  of  this 
unseen  foe  as  destroying  the  Carthaginians  both  in 
Sicily  and  in  Africa,  but  leaving  the  Syracusans 
untouched.  Twice  did  it  arrest  the  progress  of 
Imilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory  ^  once, 
»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7. 
VOL.  XI,  F 
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after  the  capture  of  Gela  and  Kamarina — a  second 
time,  when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  off  Katana, 
he  had  brought  his  numerous  host  under  the  walls 
of  Syracuse,  and  was  actually  master  of  the  open 
suburb  of  Achradina.  On  both  these  occasions 
the  pestilence  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
face  of  the  war  ;  exalting  Dionysius  from  impend- 
ing ruin,  to  assured  safety  in  the  one,  and  to  un- 
measured triumph  in  the  other.  We  are  bound  to 
allow  for  this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which  never 
befel  Agathokles),  when  we  contemplate  the  long 
prosperity  of  Dionysius  \  and  when  we  adopt,  as  in 
justice  we  must  adopt,  the  panegyric  ot  Scipio 
Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means 
whereby  Dionysius  attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it ; 
those  employed  by  Agathokles — analogous  in  spi- 
rit but  of  still  darker  colouring  in  the  details — will 
appear  hereafter.  That  Hermokrates — who  had 
fiUeil  with  credit  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  and 
whom  men  had  acquired  the  habit  of  following — 
should  aspire  to  become  despot,  was  no  unusual 
phsenomenon  in  Grecian  politics  ;  but  that  Diony- 
sius should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder, 
seemed  absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase 
of  Isokrates^.  If,  then,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantage 
he  succeeded  in  fastening  round  his  countrymen, 

^  The  example  of  Dionysius — his  long  career  of  success  and  quiet 
death — is  among  those  cited  hy  Cotta  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dcor.  iii.  33, 
81,  86)  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  Balbus  as  to  the  providence  of  the 
gods  and  their  moral  government  over  human  affairs. 

*  Isokratis,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  73.  /^lovva-tos irrt&viir^aas  fioyap^ 

X^af  d\6y<os  Ka\  fjiaviK&f,  Koi  ro\fjLri(ra9  ihravra  irpcerrtw  rh  <f>€pavra 
irp^t  rrfv  dvpafuv  Tavnjp,  &c. 
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accustomed  to  a  free  constitution  as  their  birth- 
right, those  ''  adamantine  chains  "  which  they  were 
well  known  to  abhor — we  may  be  sure  that  his  plan 
of  proceeding  must  have  been  dexterously  chosen, 
and  prosecuted  with  consummate  perseverance  and 
audacity  ;  but  we  may  be  also  sure  that  it  was  ne- 
farious in  the  extreme.     The  machinery  of  fraud 
whereby  the  people  were  to  be  cheated  into  a  tem- 
porary submission,  as  a  prelude  to  the  machinery 
of  force  whereby  such  submission  was  to  be  perpe- 
tuated against  their  consent — was  the  stock  in  trade 
of  Grecian  usurpers.     But  seldom  does  it  appear 
prefaced  by  more  impudent  calumnies,  or  worked 
out  with  a  larger  measure  of  violence  and  spolia- 
tion, than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius.   He  was  indeed 
powerfully  seconded  at  the  outset  by  the  danger  of 
Syracuse  from  the  Carthaginian  arms.     But  his 
scheme  of  usurpation,  far  from  diminishing  such 
danger,  tended  materially  to  increase  it,  by  dis- 
uniting the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment.     Diony- 
sius achieved  nothing  in  his  first  enterprise  for 
the  relief  of  Gela  and  Kamarina.     He  was  forced 
to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace  as  those  previous 
generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  vituperated ;  and 
apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered 
into  traitorous  collusion  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  salvation  of  Syracuse,  at  that  moment  of  peril, 
arose  not  from  the  energy  or  ability  of  Dionysius, 
but  from  the  opportune  epidemic  which  disabled 
Imilkou  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organise,  and 
boldness  to  make  good,  a  despotism  more  for- 

f2 
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midable  than  anything  known  to  contemporary 
Greeks,  but  also  systematic  prudence  to  keep  it 
unimpaired  for  38  years.  He  maintained  carefully 
those  two  precautions  which  Thucydides  specifies 
as  the  causes  of  permanence  to  the  Athenian 
Hippias,  under  similar  circumstances — intimidation 
over  the  citizens,  and  careful  organization,  with 
liberal  pay  among  his  mercenaries  ^  He  was  tem- 
perate in  indulgences  ;  never  led  by  any  of  his  ap- 
petites into  the  commission  of  violence*.  This 
abstinence  contributed  materially  to  prolong  his 
life,  since  many  a  Grecian  despot  perished  through 
desperate  feelings  of  individual  vengeance  pro- 
voked by  his  outrages.  With  Dionysius,  all  other 
appetites  were  merged  in  the  love  of  dominion,  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  of  money  as  a  means  of 
dominion.  To  the  service  of  this  master-passion 
all  his  energies  were  devoted,  together  with  those 
vast  military  resources  which  an  unscrupulous 
ability  served  both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit. 
How  his  treasury  was  supplied,  with  the  large  exi- 
gences continually  pressing  upon  it,  we  are  but  little 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  55.  oXXcli  kqI  dih  t6  irp6T€pov  ^vvrfBes,  roU  fup  ndkircug 
<l)oPtpbv,  rdis  bi  tniKovpois  axp(/3cr,  ytoXX^  r^  n^plovn  rov  da<f>aKovs 
tKpaTfjo'f  (Hippias). 

On  the  liberality  of  the  elder  Dionysius  to  his  mercenaries,  see  an 
allusion  in  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  348  A. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  engines  for  warlike  purposes,  under 
Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  sort  of  epoch  (Athenteus  de  Machinis  ap. 
Mathemat.  Veteres,  ed.  Paris,  p.  3). 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  De  Regibus,  c.  2.  "Dionysius  prior,  et  manu  fortis, 
et  belli  peritus  fuit,  et,  id  quod  in  tyranno  non  fecile  reperitur,  minime 
libidinosus,  non  luxuriosus,  non  avanis,  nuUius  rei  denique  cupidus,  nisi 
singularis  perpetuique  imperii,  ob  eamque  rem  crudelis.  Nam  dum  id 
studuit  munire,  nullius  pepercit  vitce,  quem  ejus  insidiatorem  putaiet." 
To  the  same  purpose  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  20. 
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informed.  We  know  however  that  his  exactions 
from  the  Syracusans  were  exorbitant* ;  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples  ;  and  that 
he  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious 
tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his  subjects*.  Be- 
sides the  large  garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  by 
whom  his  orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained  a 
regular  body  of  spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes,  dis- 
seminated among  the  body  of  the  citizens^.  The 
vast  quarry-prison  of  Syracuse  was  his  work*.  Both 
the  vague  general  picture,  and  the  fragmentary 
details  which  come  before  us,  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an 
oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat 
numberless  victims  perished  ;  more  than  10,000  ac- 
cording to  the  general  language  of  Plutarch'^.  He  en- 
riched largely  his  younger  brothers  and  auxiliaries  ; 
among  which  latter,  Hipparinus  stood  prominent, 
thus  recovering  a  fortune  equal  to  or  larger  than  that 
which  his  profligacy  had  dissipated^.  But  we  hear  also 

>  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  9,  6. 

*  Pseudo- Aristotel.  (Economic,  ii.  c.  21, 42;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum, 
iii.  34,  83,  84;  Valerius  Maxim,  i.  1. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  28 ;  Plutarch,  De  Guriositate,  p.  623  A ;  Ari- 
stotel. Politic,  v.  9, 3.  The  titles  of  these  spies — al  noTayoryides  xaXov- 
fifvai — as  we  read  in  Aristotle ;  or  of  irorayorye^s — as  we  find  in  Plutarch 
— may  perhaps  both  be  correct. 

*  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  65,  143. 

^  Plutarch,  De  Fortune  Alexandr.  Magni,  p.  338  B.  What  were  the 
crimes  of  Dionysius  which  Pausanias  had  read  and  describes  by  the 
general  words  Aiowa-iov  to.  ayocrc^raro — and  which  he  accuses  PhiUstus 
of  haying  intentionally  omitted  in  his  history — we  cannot  now  tell 
(Pausan.  i.  13,  2 :  compare  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  36).  An  author  named 
Amyntianus,  contemporary  with  Pausanias,  and  among  those  perused 
by  Photius  (Codex,  131),  had  composed  parallel  lives  of  Dionysius  and 
the  Emperor  Domitian. 

«  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  A ;  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  6. 
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of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indicatiDg  a  jealous  and  cruel 
temper,  eyen  towards  near  relatives.  And  it  appears 
certain  that  he  trusted  no  one,  not  even  them^ ;  that 
though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly  brave  man,  yet 
his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety  as  to  every  one 
who  approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the  most 
tormenting  excess,  and  extended  even  to  his  wives, 
his  brothers,  his  daughters.  Afraid  to  admit  any- 
one with  a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he  is  said  to  have 
singed  his  own  beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both 
his  brother  and  his  son  were  searched  for  con- 
cealed weapons,  and  even  forced  to  change  their 
clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  before  they 
were  permitted  to  see  him.  An  officer  of  the 
guards  named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was 
assassinating  Dionysius,  was  put  to  death  for 
this  dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking  thoughts 
must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such  a  project.  And 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dionysius  put 
to  death  the  mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  sus- 
picion that  she  had  by  incantations  brought  about 
the  barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as  the  sons  of 
a  Lokrian  citizen  named  Aristeides,  who  bad  re- 
fused, with  indignant  expressions,  to  grant  to  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage*. 

^  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  D.  Atoi^o-tor  dc  th  iila»  vSKw  dBpoiaas 
va<Tav  SiiccXmv  \m6  <roff}ias,  iria'T€v<ap  ovdfpi,  fi6yis  €<r4i6rj,  &c. 

This  brief,  but  significant  expression  of  Plato,  attests  tbe  excessive 
mistrast  which  haunted  Dionysius,  as  a  general  fact;  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  anecdotes  of  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disput.  v.  20,  23;  and  De 
Officiis,  ii.  7 ;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  9 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  2. 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  DamoklSs,  and  the  sword  which  Diony- 
sius caused  to  be  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  horsehair,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enjoyments  of  the  banquet,  as  an  illustration  how  Uttle  was  the 
value  of  grandeur  in  the  midst  of  terror— is  recounted  by  Cicero. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c,  3;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  6. 
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Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence — perpetual 
mistrust,  danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred, 
enmity  both  to  and  from  every  dignified  freeman, 
and  reliance  only  on  armed  barbarians  or  liberated 
slaves — which  beset  almost  every  Grecian  despot, 
and  from  which  the  greatest  despot  of  his  age 
enjoyed  no  exemption.  Though  philosophers  em- 
phatically insisted  that  such  a  man-  must  be  mise- 
rable \  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the  great 
mass  of  admiring  spectators,  would  probably  feel 
that  the  necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than 
compensated  by  its  awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by 
the  full  satisfaction  of  ambitious  dreams ;  subject 
indeed  to  poignant  suffering  when  wounded  in  the 
tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult  in  place  of 
admiration,*  at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C.,  above-described.  But  the  Syracusans,  over 
whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed  no  such  compensation  for 
that  which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers — 
from  his  garrison  of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campa- 
nians,  in  Ortygia — from  his  spies — his  prison — and 
his  executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of 
the  elder  Dionysius  was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic 
population  generally,  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Sy- 
racuse became  a  great  fortress,  with  vast  military 
power  in  the  hands  of  its  governor,  **  whose  po- 

1  This  sentiment,  pronounced  by  Plato,  Isokratis,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  &c.,  is  nowhere  so  forcibly  laid  out  as  in  the  dialogue  of  Xe- 
nophon  called  Hiero— ^f  which  indeed  it  forms  the  text  and  theme. 
Whoever  reads  this  picture  of  the  position  of  a  Grecian  rvpmvog,  will 
see  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be  other  than  a 
cruel  and  oppressive  ruler. 
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licy*  it  was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it ;"  while  the 
remaining  free  Hellenic  communities  were  de- 
graded, enslaved,  and  half-depopulated.  On  this 
topic,  the  mournful  testimonies  already  cited  from 
Lysias  and  Isokrates,  are  borne  out  by  the  letters 
of  the  eye-witness  Plato.  In  his  advice,  given  to 
the  son  and  successor  of  Dionysius,  Plato  empha- 
tically presses- upon  him  two  points:  first,  as  to 
the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  oppress- 
ive  despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing 
gently  and  by  fixed  laws ;  next,  to  reconstitute  and 
repeople,  under  free  constitutions,  the  other  Hel- 
lenic communities  in  Sicily,  which  at  his  accession 
had  become  nearly  barbarised  and  half-deserted*. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Plato,  in  a  note  immediately  preceding. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  £.  (to  the  younger  Dionysius).  ^aa\  ^ 
ovK  okiyoi  Xt'ycti^  ere  7rp6s  nvas  r«v  napd  crt  irp€a'fi€v6vrc»if,  i>s  apa  <rov 
frorc  XfyovTos  aKOvcras  cyo)  fieWovros  rds  rt  'EWrjvibas  ir6\(is  cV 
2iK(\iq.  o^Ki^ctv,  Kat  ^vpOKovaiovs  €7riKov<f)ia'aif  rfjv  apx^iv 
dvri  Tvpawihos  (Is  jSacrtXciav  /ACTaar^crayra,  ravr*  Apa  at  ficv  core  diCK«- 
Xva-Ot  ^ov  a-<fi6bpa  irpoBvyMviUvov,  vvv  dc  Aic»va  biddaKOifit  bpq¥  ovrc^ 
raOra,  kclL  rois  duxvoffp^crt  rots  <ro7s  rrjv  arfP  dpxrjv  d<f)aipoviA(6d  <r€. 

Ibid.  p.  319  C.  M^  fie  dtd/SoXXc  Xeya)v,  o>f  ovk  (tov  crc  tr^ktis  'EXXi;- 
plSas  (ppova-as  vir6  fiappdp<av  olKi(€iv,  ovbi  2vpaK0v<riovs  tnucovifiia-at 
a>ff  eyo)  p.€v  fKcXevov,   trv  8'   ovk  ^6(\ts  irpdrrtiv  avrd. 

Again,  see  Epistol.  vii.  p.  331  F.  332  B.  334  D.  336  A.-D.— and  the 
brief  notice  given  by  Photius  (Codes,  93)  of  the  lost  historical  works  of 
Arrian,  respecting  Dion  and  Timoleon. 

Epistol.  viii.  p.  35/  A.  (What  Dion  intended  to  do,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  death) — Kat  fxrrh  ravra  2iKf\iav  hv  rriv  oXXi/v  Kor^Kicra, 
TBVS  p.€V  pap^dpovs  ^v  vvv  c;(OV(rip  d(j>(\6fj,(vos,  oaoi  fitf  virep 
rrjs  KOivrjs  iXtvOfpias  dcfTroXc/ii/crai'  irp6s  Trjv  rvpavvidaf  rovs 
6*  €fi7rpoa-6€V  oIktjtcis  tS>v  'EWrfviKcov  rdiratv  tts  ras  apx^tas 
Kai  iraTp(pas  ot#c^<rciff  KaToiKiaas,  Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon, 
C.  2.  at  bi  TrXcio-rai  irdXeis  vnb  Pap^dpa>v  fiiyddtav  Ka\  arpariormv 
dfilo'Bciiv  Kar€i\ovTo, 

Tlie  fidpfiapoi  to  whom  Plato  alludes  in  this  last  passage,  are  not  the 
Carthaginians  (none  of  whom  could  be  expected  to  come  in  and  fight 
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The  elder  Dionysius  had  imported  into  Sicily 
large  bodies  of  mercenarieSi  by  means  of  whom 
he  had  gained  his  conquests,  and  for  whom  he 
had  provided  settlements  at  the  cost  of  the  sub* 
dued  Hellenic  cities.  In  Naxos,  Katana^  Leontini, 
and  MessSnd,  the  previous  residents  had  been 
dispossessed  and  others  substituted,  out  of  Gal- 
lic and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus 
transformed,  with  their  former  free  citizens  de- 
graded into  dependence  or  exile,  not  only  ceased 
to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also  became  far  less 
populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner  Dio- 
nysius had  suppressed,  and  absorbed  into  Syracuse 
and  Lokri,  the  once  autonomous  Grecian  commu- 
nities of  Rhegium,  Hipponium,  and  Kaulonia,  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  barbarous 
Lucanians ;  who,  even  without  his  aid,  were  gain- 
ing ground  and  pressing  hard  upon  the  Italiot  Greeks 
on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on 
by  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  bis  career,  we  shall 
observe,  that  he  began  by  losing  Gela  and  Kamarina, 
and  that  the  peace  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  Syracuse  itself,  arose,  not  from  any  success 
of  his  own,  but  from  the  pestilence  which  ruined 

for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse),  hut  the 
Campanian  and  other  mercenaries  provided  for  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
on  the  lands  of  the  extruded  Greeks.  These  men  would  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  upholding  the  despotism,  if  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  properties  was  connected  with  it.  Dion  thought  it  prudent 
to  conciliate  this  powerful  force  by  promising  confirmation  of  their 
properties  to  such  of  them  as  would  act  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
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his  enemies  ;  to  say  nothing  about  traitorous  collu- 
sion with  them,  which  I  have  already  remarked  to 
have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to 
his  dominion.  His  war  against  the  Carthaginians 
in  397  B.C.,  was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,  re* 
covered  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus^ 
and  promised  the  most  decisive  success.  But  pre- 
sently again  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  him. 
He  sustained  capital  defeats,  and  owed  the  safety 
of  Syracuse,  a  second  time,  to  nothing  but  the  ter- 
rific pestilence  which  destroyed  the  army  of  Imilkon. 
A  third  time,  in  383  b.c,  Dionysius  gratuitously 
renewed  the  war  against  Carthage.  After  brilliant 
success  at  first,  he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and 
forced  to  cede  to  Carthage  all  the  territory  west  of 
the  river  Halykus,  besides  paying  a  tribute.  So 
that  the  exact  difference  between  the  Sicilian  terri- 
tory of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
his  command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign — amounts 
to  this:  that  at  the  earlier  period  it  reached  to 
the  river  Himera — at  the  later  period  only  to  the 
river  Halykus.  The  intermediate  space  between 
the  two  comprehends  Agrigentum  with  the  greater 
part  of  its  territory  ;  which  represents  therefore  the 
extent  of  Hellenic  soil  rescued  by  Dionysius  from 
Carthaginian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS-DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER-^AND  DION. 

The  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  b.c.  5«7. 
boasted  of  having  left  his  dominion  *'  fastened  by  J!^pJ^n!!? 
chains  of  adamant ;"  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  •'***'^^** 
body  of  mercenaries\  well  trained  and  well  paid — 
by  impregnable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia — 
by  400  ships  of  war — by  immense  magazines  of 
arras  and  military  stores — and  by  established  inti- 
midation over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.    These 
were  really  **  chains  of  adamant " — so  long  as  there 
was  a  man  like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand. 
But  he  left  no  successor  competent  to  the  task ; 
nor  indeed  an  unobstructed  succession.     He  had 
issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had  married  both  at 
the  same  time,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.    By 
the  Lokrian  wife,   Doris,  he  had  his  eldest  son 
named  Dionysius,  and  two  others  ;  by  the  Syracusan 
wife  Aristomachd,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  he  had 
two    sons,    Hipparinus    and    Nysseus — and    two 
daughters.  Soph  rosy  nd  and  AretS^.     Dionysius  the 

'  Both  Diodorus  (xvi.  9)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  5)  speak 
of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The  former  speaks  of  400  ships  of 
war;  the  latter,  of  600. 

The  numhers  of  foot  and  horse  appear  evidently  exaggerated.  Both 
authors  must  have  copied  from  the  same  original ;  possibly  Ephorus. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6 ;  Theopompus,  Fr.  204,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athe- 
nseum,  x.  p.  435;  Diodor.  xvi.  6;  Cornel.  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  1). 
'    The  SchoUast  on  Plato's  fourth  Epistle  gives  information  respecting 
the  personal  relations  and  marriages  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  not  wholly 
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younger  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  twenty-five 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  namesake. 
Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by  the  other  wife,  was 
considerably  younger.  AristomachS  his  mother 
had  long  remained  childless ;  a  fact  which  the  elder 
Dionysius  ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by  the 
mother  of  the  Lokrian  wife,  and  punished  by 
putting  to  death  the  supposed  sorceress  ^ 
Dion—hia        The  offspring  of  Arislomach6,  though  the  younger 

connection  t       r    \  i»i  'iii  / 

with  the  brood  of  the  two,  derived  considerable  advantage 
famSy?'"  ffom  the  presence  and  countenance  of  her  brother 
Dion.  Hipparinus,  father  of  Dion  and  AristomachS, 
had  been  the  principal  abettor  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
in  his  original  usurpation,  in  order  to  retrieve  his 
own  fortune^,  ruined  by  profligate  expenditure. 
So  completely  had  that  object  been  accomplished, 
that  his  son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest 
men  in  Syracuse^,  possessing  property  estimated 
at  above  100  talents  (about  23,000/.).     Dion  was, 

agreeing  with  what  is  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Dion. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3.  The  age  of  the  younger  Dionysius  is  nowhere 
positively  specified.  But  in  the  year  356  b.c. — or  355  B.C.  at  the  latest 
— ^he  had  a  son,  ApollokratSs,  old  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  Ortygia,  when  he  himself  evacuated  it  for  the  first  time 
(Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37).  We  cannot  suppose  ApoUokratSs  to  have  been 
less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  moment  when  he  was  entrusted 
with  such  a  function,  having  his  mother  and  sisters  under  his  charge 
(c.  50).  ApoUokrat^s  therefore  must  have  been  bom  at  least  as  early 
as  372  B.C. ;  perhaps  even  earlier.  Suppose  Dionysius  the  younger  to 
have  been  twenty  years  of  age  when  ApoUokrat^s  was  bom ;  he  would 
thus  be  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  beginning  of  367  B.C.,  when  Dio- 
nysius the  elder  died.  The  expressions  of  Plato,  as  to  the  youth  of 
Dionysius  the  younger  at  that  juncture,  are  not  unsuitable  to  such 
an  age. 

'  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  5,  6. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  347  A.  Compare  the  offer  of  Dion  to  main- 
tain fifty  triremes  at  his  own  expense  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6). 
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besides,  son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had 
given  his  daughter  Sophrosynd  in  marriage  to  his 
son  (by  a  different  mother)  the  younger  Dionysius  ; 
and  his  daughter  ArSte,  first  to  his  brother  Thea- 
rides — next,  on  the  death  of  Thearides,  to  Dion. 
As  brother  of  AristomachS,  Dion  was  thus  brother- 
in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to 
Aretfe  his  own  wife  and  to  Sophrosynfi  the  wife  of  the 
younger  Dionysius ;  as  husband  of  Aret6,  he  was 
son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius^  and  brother-in- 
law  (as  well  as  uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the  younger. 
Marriages  between  near  relatives  (excluding  any 
such  connection  between  uterine  brother  and  sister) 
were  usual  in  Greek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  despot  accounted  the  harmony  likely  to  be 
produced  by  such  ties  between  the  members  of  his 
two  families  and  Dion,  among  the  ''  adamantine 
chains  "  which  held  fast  his  dominion. 

Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  per-  Penonai 
sonal  character  of  Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  iMon?^"  ° 
prominent.  He  was  of  an  energetic  temper,  great 
bravery,  and  very  considerable  mental  capacities. 
Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful 
towards  individuals,  yet  as  to  political  communion, 
his  ambition  was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking 
and  egoistic,  like  that  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 
Animated  with  vehement  love  of  power,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  penetrated  with  that  sense  of  regulated 
polity,  and  submission  of  individual  will  to  fixed 
laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk 
and  literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian  morality. 
He  was  moreover  capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm, 
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and  braving  every  hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own 
convictions. 
Plato,  Dion,  Bom  about  the  year  408  b.c.\  Dion  was  twenty- 
thagorea/"  onc  ycars  of  age  in  387  b.c,  when  the  elder  Diony- 
phe^  siuB,  having  dismantled  Rhegium  and  subdued 
Kroton,  attained  the  maximum  of  his  dominion,  as 
master  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks.  Standing 
high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in-law  Dionysius, 
Dion  doubtless  took  part  in  the  wars  whereby  this 
large  dominion  had  been  acquired;  as  well  as  in 
the  life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  which  prevailed 
generally  among  wealthy  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  which  to  the  Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike 
surprising  and  repulsive*.  That  great  philosopher 
visited  Italy  and  Sicily  about  387  b.c,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  He  was  in  acquaintance  and 
fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called 
Pythagoreans ;  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean 
brotherhood,  who  had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a 
•political  influence  over  the  cities  of  those  regions — 
and  who  still  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  even 
after  complete  political  downfall,  through  individual 
ability  and  rank  of  the  members,  combined  with 
habits  of  recluse  study,  mysticism,  and  attachment 
among  themselves.    With  these  Pythagoreans  Dion 

^  Dion  was  fifty-five  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
fourth  year  after  his  departure  from  Peloponnesus  (Cornelius  Nepos, 
Dion,  c.  10). 

His  death  took  place  seemingly  about  354  B.C.  He  would  thus  be 
bom  about  408  b.c. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  326  D.  i\B6vra  hi  fit  6  ravrjf  \ty6fievos  aZ 
plot  tvbaifuaVf  'IroKuiTiK&v  t€  koX  ^vpaKov(ri<av  rpan€C&v  Trkrfprjt, 
olbafifj   ovdafi&9  ilpecKf,    bis   re   rfjs   ^ifitpas   ifivtfiirXdfUVOV   Qv  Koi 
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also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspira- 
tions,  was  naturally  thrown  into  communication  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  elder  T^ionysius  in  Italy  ^ 
Through  them  he  came  into  intercourse  with  Plato, 
whose  conversation  made  an  epoch  in  his  life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  Extraordu 
brevity,  and  the  mathematical  researches,  of  the  enceof 
Pythagoreans,  produced  doubtless  an  imposing  Dion."'^'* 
effect  upon  Dion  ;  just  as  Lysis,  a  member  of  that 
brotherhood,  had  acquired  the  attachment  and  in- 
fluenced the  sentiments  of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes. 
But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon  the  minds  of 
young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irresistible. 
He  possessed  a  large  range  of  practical  experience, 
a  mastery  of  political  and  social  topics,  and  a  charm 
of  eloquence,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  were 
strangers.  The  stirring  effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk, 
as  well  as  of  the  democratical  atmosphere  in  which 
Plato  had  been  brought  up,  had  developedall  thecom- 
municative  aptitude  of  his  mind ;  and  great  as  that 
aptitude  appears  in  his  remaining  dialogues,  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far  greater  in  his 
conversation ;  greater  perhaps  in  387  b.c,  when  he 

>  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  y.  20;  De  Republic,  i.  10.  Jamblichus  (Vit. 
Pythagone,  c.  199)  calls  Dion  a  member  of  the  P3rtbagorean  brother- 
hood, which  may  be  doubted ;  but  his  assertion  that  Dion  procured  for 
Plato,  though  only  by  means  of  a  large  price  (100  minee),  the  posses- 
sion of  a  book  composed  by  the  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  seems  not  im- 
probable. The  ancient  Pythagoreans  wrote  nothing.  Philolaus  (seem- 
ingly about  contemporary  with  Sokrat^s)  was  the  first  Pythagorean  who 
left  any  written  memorial.  That  this  book  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  intervention  of  an  influential  Syracusan — ^and  even  by  him  only  for 
a  large  price— *iB  easy  to  believe. 

See  the  instructive  Dissertation  of  Gruppe,  Uber  die  Fragmente  det 
Archytas  und  der  alteren  Pythagoreer,  p.  24, 26,  48,  &o* 
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was  Still  mainly  the  Socratic  Plato — than  it  became 
in  later  days,  after  he  had  imbibed  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  mysticism  oAhese  Pythagoreans  \  Brought 
up  as  Dion  had  been  at  the  court  of  Dionysius — ac- 
customed to  see  around  him  only  slavish  deference 
and  luxurious  enjoyment — unused  to  open  speech 
or  large  philosophical  discussion — he  found  in 
Plato  a  new  man  exhibited,  and  a  new  world  opened 
before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community — with 
correlative  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  every 
citizen,  determined  by  laws  and  protected  or  en- 
forced by  power  emanating  from  the  collective 
entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the  foreground  of 
ordinary  Grecian  morality — reigned  spontaneously 
in  the  bosoms  of  every  Grecian  festival  crowd — and 
had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion,  though  not 
from  his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers, 
sophists,  and  poets.  This  conception,  essential 
and  fundamental  with  philosophers  as  well  as  with 
the  vulgar,  was  not  merely  set  forth  by  Plato  with 
commanding  powers  of  speech,  but  also  exalted  with 
improvements  and  refinements  into  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion. Above  all,  it  was  based  upon  a  strict,  even 
an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual 
enjoyment;  and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of 
mind  and  body,  qualifying  each  man  for  the  due 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen ;  a  subject 
which  Plato  (as  we  see  by  his  dialogues)  did  not 
simply  propound  with  the  direct  enforcement  of  a 
preacher,  but  touched  with  the  quickening  and 

^  See  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato,  Epist.  yii.  p.  328  F. 
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pungent  effect,  and  reinforced  with  the  copious 
practical  illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  i>ion  leams 
forth  with  consummate  efficacy,  so  the  predisposition  Dionylian" 
of  the  learner  enabled  it  to  take  full  eflFect.     Dion  -IITS^. 
became  an  altered  man  both  in  public  sentiment  pollSci"** 
and  in  individual  behaviour.     He  recollected  that  ""^  "^®'- 

matory 

twenty  years  before,  his  country  Syracuse  had  been  views, 
as  free  as  Athens.  He  learnt  to  abhor  the  iniquity 
of  the  despotism  by  which  her  liberty  had  been 
overthrown,  and  by  which  subsequently  the  liberties 
of  so  many  other  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily  had 
been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to  remark, 
that  Sicily  had  been  half- barbarized  through  the 
foreign  mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instru^ 
ments.  He  conceived  the  sublime  idea  or  dream 
of  rectifying  all  this  accumulation  of  wrong  and 
suffering.  It  was  his  wish  first  to  cleanse  Syracuse 
from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  anew 
in  the  brightness  and  dignity  of  freedom ;  yet  not 
with  the  view  of  restoring  the  popular  government 
as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the  usurpation,  but  of  esta- 
blishing an  improved  constitutional  polity,  origi* 
nated  by  himself,  with  laws  which  should  not  only 
secure  individual  rights,  but  also  educate  and 
moralize   the  citizens  ^     The  function  which  he 


>  PlatOj  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  Awva  yap  eyo>  a-aKJi&i  olda,  &S  otoK 
Tf  frcpl  avBpimviV  ovOpcmov  diia'xypiCfO'Bcu,  ^rt  rrfv  apxyiv  ct  Kortirxtv, 
i^  ovK  &v  wore  cfr*  ^Xo  yc  ^XTif^  ^^  ^Px9*  tTpanrtTo,  fj  cVl  t6 — ^Svpa- 
Kovaax  fttv  irp&rop,  r^v  warpida  rriv  tavrov,  eVci  ttjv  dovXciav  atnifg 
diniKKa$€  Koi  <l)aidpvpas  i\fv6fpi<j^  ev  (rxripari  Kartarria-e,  r6  fura  tovt 
ttp  ndoTj  ffJX^  fK6<rfuj<r€  p6fu)i£  rolt  TrpoariKovai  rt  Koi  dpiorms  rovs 
iroKiras — t6  Tf  €<l>t(rjs  rvvrois  irpovBvp^iT  Av  jrpa$ai,  irau-op  SueX/oy 
VOL.  XI.  G 
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imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the  conversation  of 
Plato  suggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despot  like 
Dionysius,  hut  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like 
LykurgusS  taking,  advantage  of  a  momentary  om* 
nipotence,  confeirjed  upon  him  by  grateful  citizens 
in  a  state  of  puhlie  confusion,  to  originate  a  good 
system ;  ^biph>  when  once  put  in  motion,  would 
kf§p  itself  aUve  ^y  fashioning  the  minds  of  the 
ciJti2^ns  %Q.  itA,  own  intrinsic  excellence.  After 
having. thu^  both  liberated  and  reformed  Syracuse, 
Dipn  promised  to  himself  that  he  would  employ 
Syracusan  force,  not  in  annihilating,  but  in  re- 
creating, other  free  Hellenic  communities  through- 
out the  island ;  expelling  from  thence  all  the  bar- 
barians— both  the  imported  mercenaries  and  the 
Carthagiuians* 
Alteration        Such  wcrc  the  hopcs  and  projects  which  arose  in 

^u  uADltS  in 

Dion— he    the  miud  of  the  youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to 
into^m!^  Plato;  hopes  pregnant  with  future  results  which 
5rfA*^"  neither  of  them  contemplated — and  not  unworthy 
nydui.       Qf  being  compared  with  those  enthusiastic  aspi- 
rations which  the  young  Spartan  kings  Agis  and 
Kleomenes  imbibed,  a  century  afterwards,  in  part 
from  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher  Sphserus^. 
Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who  so 
quickly  apprehended,  so  profoundly  meditated,  or 

learoiic/fccy  Koi  ikavBtpcof  airb  twp  fiapfidpc^y  iroLtiy,  rovs  ficy  ck^ciXXovv, 

Compare  the  beginning  of  the  lame  epiftle,  p.  324  A. 

>  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  p.  320  F.  (addreaied  to  Dion) hs  o^y  ^ir^ 

fTibrtfy  Sp^ftnmt  ircLpatrKtvdCov  T6y  rt  hvKwpyoiv  iKttPOP  dpxMv  diro* 

^uvryKUP,  &c. 
'  Pliitareh,  Kleomenea,  c.  2-11. 
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SO  passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons^  Inflamed 
with  his  newly  communicated  impulse  towards 
philosophy,  as  the  supreme  guide  and  directress 
of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion  altered  his  habits  of 
life ;  exchanging  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  a 
Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and  regulated 
application  becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy.  In 
this  course  he  persisted  without  faltering,  through- 
out  all  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  in 
spite  of  the  unpopularity  contracted  among  his 
immediate  companions.  His  enthusiasm  even  led 
him  to  believe,  that  the  despot  himself,  unable  to 
resist  that  persuasive  tongue  by  which  he  had  been 
himself  converted,  might  be  gently  brought  round 
into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  force  for  bene- 
ficent and  reformatory  purposes.  Accordingly  Dion, 
inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse,  procured  for  him  an 
interview  with  Dionysius.  How  miserably  the  spe- 
culation failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last 
chapter.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new  convert,  the 
philosopher  was  fortunate  in  rescuing  his  own 
person,  and  in  making  good  his  returning  footsteps 
out  of  that  lion's  den,  into  which  the  improvident 
enthusiasm  of  his  young  friend  had  inveigled  him. 
The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was 
a  painful,  though  salutary,  warning  to  Dion.    With- 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  327  A.  A/wv  fuv  yhp  d^  iiSiC  €VfjM$iis  &v  irp6f 
Tf  t3XXo,  Koi  irp6s  rav£  r^re  vir  ifiov  \tyo1Uvov9  X&yovs,  ovrmt  6(4<og 
{fvrriKOva't  koX  <rff>6hpa,  i»t  oifd€ig  irmrort  hv  ly^  irfHxrirvxop  vinv,  Koi 
rhv  hrCKoiTTOv  fiiov  Qv  fjOikfja-t  hiatj>tp6vTi)»9  r&v  iroXXoy  ^IrdkuBfrw 
Koi  ^iKfkuaT&Vy  iperrfv  irtpi  trXe/ovof  ^doi^v  r^r  re  /EXXijf  rpvtprjt 
iroiovfitvos''  SBfy  liraxBivrtpov  rois  irtpl  rh  rvpawtKh  p6fUfM  {o(rty  ifiw^ 
litxpi  rov  Bopdrov  tov  ircpi  ^tovvo'tov  ytvofUvov, 

Plutarch^  Dion,  c.  4.  ox  irp&rov  iytvtraro  \6yav  leal  ^tXocro^/ar 
ffftp^viKfis  irp6s  dprrffv,  dyc^Xcx^  r^r  ^X^9  ^^* 

g2 
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Dion  main-  out  Sacrificing  either  bis  own  convictions,  or  the 
^dopt  philosophical  regularity  of  life  which  he  had 
^^dlTnce  thought  fit  to  adopt — he  saw  that  patience  was  im- 
ri  ^'untu  peratively  necessary,  and  he  so  conducted  himself 
the  death  of  as  to  maintain  unabated  the  favour  and  confidence 

the  latter— 

hisTisitsto  of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  would  probably  be 
n«ur"'  recommended  to  him  even  by  Plato,  in  prospect  of 
a  better  future.  But  it  would  be  strenuously  urged 
by  the  Pythagoreans  of  Southern  Italy ;  among 
whom  was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only  as  a 
mathematician  and  friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the 
chief  political  magistrate  of  Tarentum.  To  these 
men,  who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach \  if  not  under 
the  dominion,  of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot, 
it  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a 
friend  like  Dion  near  him,  possessing  his  confidence, 
and  serving  as  a  shield  to  them  against  his  dis- 
pleasure or  interference.  Dion  so  far  surmounted 
his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct  himself 
towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.  He 
was  employed  by  the  despot  in  several  import- 
ant affairs,  especially  in  embassies  to  Carthage, 
which  he  fulfilled  well,  especially  with  conspicuous 
credit  for  eloquence ;  and  also  in  the  execution  of 
various  cruel  orders,  which  his  humanity  secretly 
mitigated*.  After  the  death  of  Thearides,  Dionysius 
gave  to  Dion  in  marriage  the  widow  Aretfi  (his 

*  See  the  story  in  Jamblichus  (Vit.  Pythagone,  c.  189)  of  a  company 
of  Syracusan  troops  under  Eurymenes  the  brother  of  Dion,  sent  to  lie 
in  ambuscade  for  some  Pythagoreans  between  Tarentum  and  Meta- 
pontum.  The  story  has  not  the  air  of  truth ;  but  the  state  of  circum- 
stances, which  it  supposes,  illustrates  the  relation  between  Dionysius 
and  the  cities  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  5,  6 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  1,  2. 
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daughter),  aud  continued  until  the  last  to  treat  him 
with  favour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  cen- 
sure such  as  he  would  tolerate  from  no  other 
adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
despot  died,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  op- 
portunities of  visiting  Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  for 
the  great  festivals  and  other  purposes.  He  would 
thus  keep  up  his  friendship  and  philosophical  com- 
munication with  Plato.  Being  as  he  was  minister 
and  relative,  and  perhaps  successor  presumptive,  of 
the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he  would  enjoy 
everywhere  great  importance,  which  would  be  en- 
hanced by  his  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The  Spar- 
tans, at  that  time  the  allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred 
upon  Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote  of  citizen- 
ship* ;  and  he  received  testimonies  of  respect  from 
other  cities  also.  Such  honours  tended  to  exalt 
his  reputation   at  Syracuse ;  while   the  visits   to 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17^  49.  Respecting  the  rarity  of  the  vote  of 
Spartan  citizenship,  see  a  remarkable  passage  of  Herodotus,  ix.  33-^, 

Plutarch  states  that  the  Spartans  voted  their  citizenship  to  Dion 
during  his  exile,  while  he  was  in  Peloponnesus  after  the  year  367  B.C., 
at  enmity  with  the  younger  Dionysius  then  despot  of  Syracuse  ;  whom 
(according  to  Plutarch)  the  Spartans  took  the  risk  of  offending,  in  order 
that  they  might  testify  their  extreme  admiration  for  Dion. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  is  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  this 
grant.  In  and  after  367  B.C.,  the  Spartans  were  under  great  depres- 
sion, playing  the  losing  game  against  Thebes.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  they  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  alienate  a  valuable  ally 
for  the  sake  of  gratuitously  honouring  an  exile  whom  he  hated  and  had 
banished.  Whereas  if  we  suppose  the  vote  to  have  been  passed  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  it  would  count  as  a  compliment  to 
him  as  well  as  to  Dion,  and  would  thus  be  an  act  of  political  prudence 
as  well  as  of  genuine  respect.  Plutarch  speaks  as  if  he  supposed  that 
Dion  was  never  in  Peloponnesus  until  the  time  of  his  exile,  which  is,  in 
my  judgement  highly  improbable. 
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Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece  enlarged 

his  knowledge  both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

B.C.  367.         At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dio- 

Se'eWer     nysius,   occasioncd   by  an  unexpected   attack  of 

^17cr"'    fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness.     He  had  made  no 

pncesof     special  announcement  about  his  succession.     Ac- 
interest  be-    *^     .  11. 
tweenthe    cordmgly,  as  soon  as  the  physicians  pronounced 

two  line.  of,.       ^     u     .      •  •  4.  A  ^-4- 

fiimiiy.        him  to  be  m  imminent  danger,  a  competition  arose 
between  his  two  families:  on  the  one  hand  Dio- 
nysius  the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Lokrian  wife 
Doris;   on  the  other,  his  wife  AristomachS  and 
her  brother  Dion,  representing  her  children  Hippa- 
rinus  and  Nysaeus,  then  very  young,     Dion,  wishing 
to  obtain  for  these  two  youths  either  a  partnership 
in  the  future  power,  or  some  other  beneficial  pro- 
vision,  solicited  leave   to  approach  the   bedside 
of  the  sick  man.     But  the  physicians  refused  to 
grant  his  request  without  apprising  the  younger 
Dionysius  ;  who,  being  resolved  to  prevent  it,  di- 
rected a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered  to  his 
father,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never 
awoke  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  any  one\     The  inter- 
view with  Dion  being  thus  frustrated,  and  the  father 
dying  without  giving  any  directions,  Dionysius  the 
younger  succeeded  as  eldest  son,  without  opposi- 
tion.    He  was  presented  to  that  which  was  called  an 
assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people*,  and  delivered 
some  conciliatory  phrases,  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue to  him  that  good- will  which  they  had  so 
long  shown  to  his  father.     Consent  and  acclama- 
tion were  of  course  not  wanting,  to  the  new  master 
of  the  troops,  treasures,  magazines,  and  fortifica- 

>  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  2;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6.     '  Diodor.  xr.  74. 
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tions  in  Oitygia;  those ''  adamantine  chains''  which 
were  well  known  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
any  real  popular  good-wiU. 

Dionysius  IL  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  B.c.8«r. 
years  of  age,  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  youngw 
natural  capacity,  and  of  quick  and  lively  impulses^;  J^J^SuT 
but  weak  and  vain  in  his  character,  given  to  trans-  ^^  fi^Am 
itory  caprices,  and  eager  in  his  appetite  for  praise 
without  being  capable  of  any  industrious  or  resolute 
efforts  to  earn  it.  As  yet  he  was  wholly  unprac- 
tised in  serious  business  of  any  kind.  He  had 
neither  seen  military  service  nor  mingled  in  the 
discussion  of  political  measures ;  having  been  stu- 
diously kept  back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  his  father.  His  life  had  been  passed  in 
the  palace  or  acropolis  of  Ortygia,  amidst  all  the 
indulgences  and  luxuries  belonging  to  a  princely 
station,  diversified  with  amateur  carpenter's  work 
and  turnery.  However,  the  tastes  of  the  father 
introduced  among  the  guests  at  the  palace  a  certain 
number  of  poets,  reciters,  musicians,  &c.,  so  that 
the  youDger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish  for 
poetical  literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  gene- 
rous sentiments,  and  large  conceptions  of  excellence, 
more  than  any  other  portion  of  his  very  confined 
experience.  To  philosophy,  to  instructive  conver- 
sation, to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  was  a  stranger'. 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  338  £.  'O  d<  oiht  aXX«f  iarh^  o^v  irp6i 
r^v  Tov  fuaf6dv€iv  ivvafuv,  KJiikSrifAos  dc  Aiv/iooror,  &c.  Compare 
p.  330  A.  p.  328  B. ;  also  Epist.  iii.  p.  316  C.  p.  317  E. 

Pltttarcb>  Dion,  c.  7-9. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  yii.  p.  332  E.  eVctd])  rck  irapcli  rov  irarf^t  avrf 
jvyc /3f/3^KCft  oin-QDff  oyo/iiX^r^  /icv  irotdWoff,  cofoiiikrfT^  dt  avvova&v  r&p 
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But  the  very  feebleness  and  indecision  of  his  cha- 
racter presented  him  as  impressible,  perhaps  im- 
proveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well 
as  from  any  other. 
Conduct  of       Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the 

Dion— he  •■■/•ii  /• 

submiu  to  place  of  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  of 
Dionjriuf'  the  Grecian  world.  Dion — being  as  he  was  of  ma* 
l^klnd"  ^^^^  ^g^>  known  service  and  experience,  and  full 
rdlliV^"*  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
—might  have  probably  raised  material  opposition 
to  the  younger.  But  he  attempted  no  such  thing. 
He  acknowledged  and  supported  the  young  prince 
with  cordial  sincerity,  dropping  altogether  those 
views,  whatever  they  were,  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  AristomachS,  which  had  induced  him  to  solicit 
the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While  ex- 
erting himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march 
of  the  government,  he  tried  to  gain  influence  and 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  council  which  took  place 
after  the  accession,  Dion  stood  conspicuous  not  less 
for  his  earnest  adhesion  than  for  his  dignified  lan- 
guage and  intelligent  advice.  The  remaining  coun- 
cillors— accustomed,  under  the  self- determining  de- 
spot who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple 
function  of  hearing,  applauding,  and  obeying,  his 
directions — exhausted  themselves  in  phrases  and 
compliments,  waiting  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  young 
prince  before  they  ventured  to  pronounce  any  de- 
cided opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose  freedom  of 
speech  even  the  elder  Dionysius  had  partially  sub- 
mitted, disdained  all  such  tampering,  entered  at 
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once  into  a  full  review  of  the  actual  situation,  and 
suggested  the  positive  measures  proper  to  beadopted. 
We  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an 
authority  which  had  rested  so  much  on  the  indivi- 
dual spirit  of  the  former  possessor,  there  were  many 
precautions  to  be  taken,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
mercenary  troops  both  at  Syracuse  and  in  the  out- 
lying dependencies.  All  these  necessities  of  the 
moment  Dion  set  forth,  together  with  suitable  ad- 
vice. But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  difficulties 
arose  out  of  the  war  with  Carthage  still  subsisting, 
which  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
likely  to  press  more  vigorously,  calculating  on  the 
ill-assured  tenure  and  inexperienced  management 
of  the  new  prince.  This  difficulty  Dion  took  upon 
himself.  If  the  council  should  think  it  wise  to 
make  peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and  ne* 
gotiate  peace — a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more 
than  once  employed  under  the  elder  Dionysius.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  were  resolved  to  prosecute  the 
war,  he  advised  that  imposing  forces  should  be  at 
once  put  in  equipment,  promising  to  furnish,  out 
of  his  own  large  property,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
outfit  of  fifty  triremes  ^ 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  Dion  m- 
impressed  with  the  superior  wisdom  and  suggestive  iL^fluen!^^^ 
resource  of  Dion,  but  also  grateful  for  his  generous  Jion  from*' 
oflfer  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal  support*.    In  J>>*>ny8iu8. 
all  probability  Dion  actually  carried  the  offer  into 
effect,  for  to  a  man  of  his  disposition,  money  had 

'  Plutarch^  Dion,  c.  6. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7*  'O  fiiv  oZv  AioviKnos  vntpff>vms  r^v  /icyoXo^- 
xia»  i6avftaa'€  Koi  r^y  frpoBvftiav  rjiyairria'tv. 
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little  value  except  as  a  means  of  extending  influence 
and  acquiring  reputation.  The  war  with  Carthage 
seems  to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout  the  next 
year\  and  to  have  been  terminated  not  long  after- 
wards. But  it  never  assumed  those  perilous  pro* 
portions  which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  coun- 
cil as  probable.  As  a  mere  contingency,  however, 
it  was  sufficient  to  inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm, 
combined  with  the  other  exigences  of  his  new 
situation.  At  first  he  was  painfully  conscious 
of  his  own  inexperience;  anxious  about  hazards 
which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  not  merely 
open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for  sugges- 
tions, from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place  con- 
fidence. Dion,  identified  by  ancient  connection  as 
well  as  by  marriage  with  the  Dionysian  family — 
trusted,  more  than  any  one  else,  by  the  old  despot, 
and  surrounded  with  that  •accessory  dignity  which 
ascetic  strictness  of  life  usually  confers  in  excess — 
presented  every  title  to  such  confidence.  And  when 
he  was  found  not  only  the  most  trustworthy,  but 
the  most  frank  and  fearless,  of  counsellors,  Diony- 
sius gladly  yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he 
advised  and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 
B.C.  8«r.  Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse 

*  Dionysius  II.  was  engaged  in  war  at  the  time  when  Plato  first 
yisited  him  at  Syracuse,  within  the  year  immediately  after  his  accession 
(Plato>  Epistol.  iii.  p.  317  A).  We  may  reasonably  presume  that  this 
was  the  war  with  Carthage. 

Compare  Diodorus  (xvi.  6),  who  mentions  that  the  younger  Diony- 
sius also  carried  on  war  for  some  little  time,  in  a  languid  manner,  against 
the  Lucanians ;  and  that  he  founded  two  cities  on  the  coast  of  Apulia 
in  the  Adriatic.  I  think  it  probable  that  these  two  last-mentioned 
foundations  were  acts  of  Dionysius  I.,  not  of  Dionysius  II.  They  were 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  a  young  prince  of  backward  disposition, 
at  his  first  accession. 
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during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  new  Recau  of 
accession,  while  the  splendid  obsequies  in  honour  from  ezii«, 
of  the  departed  Dionysius  were  being  solemnized ; 
coupled  with  a  funeral  pile  so  elaborate  as  to  con- 
fer celebrity  on  Timaeus  the  constructor— and  com- 
memorated by  architectural  monuments,  too  grand 
to  be  permanent  \  immediately  outside  of  Ortygia, 
near  the  Regal  Gates  leading  to  that  citadel. 
Among  the  popular  measures,  natural  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  the  historian  Philistus 
was  recalled  from  exile  ^.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  attached  partisans  of  the  elder  Dio- 

'  Tacitus,  Histor.  ii.  49.  ''  Othoni  sepulcram  exstractum  est,  modi- 
cum, et  mansuram." 

A  person  named  Timseus  was  immorialixed  as  the  constructor  of  the 
funeral  pile :  see  Athemeus,  v.  p.  206.  Both  GoUer  (Timeei  Fragm. 
95)  and  M.  Didot  (Timsei  Fr.  126)  have  referred  this  passage  to  Ti- 
mseus  the  historian,  and  have  supposed  it  to  relate  to  the  description 
given  by  Timceus  of  the  fimeral-pile.  But  the  passage  in  Athenscus 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  Timseus  as  the  builder,  not  the  describer,  of 
this  funous  wpd. 

It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably,  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  (De  Nature 
Deor.  iii.  35) — (Dionysius)  "in  suo  lectulo  mortuus  in  Tympanidis 
rtHjmm  Hiatus  est,  eamque  potestatem  quam  ipse  per  scelus  erat  nactus, 
quasi  jnstam  et  legttimam  hereditatis  loco  filio  tradidit."  This  seems  at 
least  die  best  way  of  explaining  a  passage  which  perplexes  the  editors : 
see  the  note  of  Davis. 

'  Plutarch  (De  Exilio'.  p.  637)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  3)  re- 
present that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  the  persuasion  of  the  enemies  of 
Dion,  as  a  counterpoise  and  corrective  to  the  ascendency  of  the  latter 
over  Dionysius  the  younger.  Though  Philistus  afterwards  actually 
performed  this  part,  I  doubt  whether  such  was  the  motive  which  caused 
him  to  be  recalled.  He  seems  to  have  come  back  before  the  obsequies 
of  Dionysius  the  elder ;  that  is,  very  early  after  the  commencement  of 
the  new  reign.  Philistus  had  described,  in  his  history,  these  obsequies 
in  a  manner  so  elaborate  and  copious,  that  this  passage  in  his  work  ex- 
cited the  special  notice  of  the  ancient  critics  (see  Philisti  Fragment.  42, 
ed.  Didot ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  34).  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
proves  him  to  have  been  present  at  the  obsequies ;  which  would  of 
course  be  very  impressive  to  him,  since  they  were  among  the  first  things 
which  he  saw  after  his  long  exile. 
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nysius;  by  whom,  however,  he  had  at  last  been 
banished,  and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His  re- 
call now  seemed  to  promise  a  new  and  valuable 
assistant  to  the  younger,  whom  it  also  presented  as 
softening  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  his  father.  In 
this  respect,  it  would  harmonise  with  the  views  of 
Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his  great 
opponent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister,  and  the 
confidential  monitor,  of  the  young  Dionysius.  He 
upheld  the  march  of  the  government  with  undimi- 
nished energy,  and  was  of  greater  political  import- 
ance than  Dionysius  himself.  But  success  in  this 
object  was  not  the  end  for  which  Dion  laboured. 
He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot,  nor  to  become 
a  despot  himself.  The  moment  was  favourable  for 
resuming  that  project  which  he  had  formerly  im- 
bibed from  Plato,  and  which^  in  spite  of  contemp- 
tuous disparagement  by  his  former  master,  had 
ever  since  clung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his  heart 
and  life.  To  make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a 
government,  not  of  will,  but  of  good  laws,  with 
himself  as  lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not  in  name 
— to  enfranchise  and  re-plant  the  semi-barba- 
rised  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — ^and  to  expel  the 
Carthaginians — were  schemes  to  which  he  now 
again  devoted  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm. 
But  he  did  not  look  to  any  other  means  of  achie- 
ving them  than  the  consent  and  initiative  of  Dio- 
nysius himself.  The  man  who  had  been  sanguine 
enough  to  think  of  working  upon  the  iron  soul  of 
the  father,  was  not  likely  to  despair  of  shaping 
anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of  which  the  son 
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was  composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dio- 
nysius  his  best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up 
the  Platonic  profession,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  reform  both  himself  and  his  government.  He 
endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish  for  a  better 
and  nobler  private  conduct  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  luxurious  companions  around 
him.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scientific 
and  soul-stirring  conversation  of  Plato ;  specimens^ 
of  which  he  either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting 
the  hearer  not  only  to  a  higher  intellectual  range, 
but  also  to  the  full  majesty  of  mind  requisite  for 
ruling  others  with  honour  and  improvement.  He 
pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which  Dionysius 
would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  consenting 
to  employ  his  vast  power,  not  as  a  despot  working 
on  the  fears  of  subjects,  but  as  a  king  enforcing 
temperance  and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal  exam- 
ple as  well  as  by  good  laws.  He  tried  to  show  that 
Dionysius,  after  having  liberated  Syracuse,  and 
enrolled  himself  as  a  king  limited  and  responsible 
amidst  grateful  citizens,  would  have  far  more  real 
force  against  the  barbarians  than  at  present^. 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  His  earnest 
to  work  into  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  uom'JJo- 
a  living  faith  and  sentiment.    Penetrated  as  he  was  deraWe"** 
with  the  Platonic  idea — that  nothing  could  be  done  ***?»  ^°- 

^  spinng  Dio* 

for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind^,  nysius  with 
until  philosophy  and  ruling  power  came  together  in  si'e'to  mc'" 

and  con- 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  II.     Tavra  iroXkoKis  rov  Aiwvog  irapcuyovvros,   yerse  with 

Koi  T&u  X((ya»y  r&y  Hkdr^ivos  tariv  ovorivas  vwxxnrtipovrot,  &c.  Plato, 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  10,  II  j  Pkto,  Epiat.  vii.  p.  327  C. 
*  Pkto,  Epiat.  yii.  p.  328  A.  p.  335  £. ;  Plato,  Republic,  yi.  p.  499 

CD. 
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the  same  hands;  but  everything,  if  the  two  did 
so  come  together — he  thought  that  he  saw  before 
him  a  chance  of  realizing  the  conjunction,  in  the 
case  of  the  greatest  among  all  Hellenic  potentates. 
He  already  beheld  in  fancy  his  native  country  and 
fellow  citizens  liberated,  moralised,  ennobled,  and 
conducted  to  happiness,  without  murder  or  perse- 
cution ^  simply  by  the  well-meaning  and  instructed 
employment  of  power  already  organised.  If  ac- 
cident had  thrown  the  despotism  into  the  hands  of 
Dion  himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  Grecian 
world  would  probably  have  seen  an  experiment 
tried,  as  memorable  and  generous  as  any  event  re- 
corded in  its  history:  what  would  have  been  its 
result,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  was  enough  to  fire 
his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the 
experiment  only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an 
impressible  young  man  over  whom  he  had  much 
influence ;  and  for  himself,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  humbler  position  of  nominal  minister,  but 
real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble  an  enterprise*. 
His  persuasive  powers,  strengthened  as  they  were 
by  intense  earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  imposing 
station  and  practical  capacity,  actually  wrought  a 
great  efiect  upon  Dionysius.  The  young  man  ap- 
peared animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self-im- 
provement, and  of  qualifying  himself  for  such  a 

*  Plato,  £piBt.  vii.  p.  327  £ O   d^  kqI  pvp  tt  dumpaiaiTo  <V 

Aiow<ruif  &£  mxf^fnjcf,  fityaXas  TKiribas  €ixfP,  ^v€v  a<f>ay&v  koI  Bovcl" 
Ttnf  Koi  T&v  vw  ytyovSrtnf  kok&p,  filov  ttv  r^dac/iowi  Ka\  dXffBip6v  €P 
frdajf  rfi  x^P9  f^orao'Ktvda'tu, 

'  Plato^  £putol.  ¥ii.  p.  333  B.  TaMp  np6t  Al»pa  lvpaK6<rtoi  r&n 
hraBov,  Sirtp  kqI  Atovvo'tos,  &rt  oMp  €ir9xtip€i  ircudcvo-aF  xal  Bfyt^^at 
pcuriKta  r^r  <!px4^  &(iop,  cvt»  xotywycly  avrf  rov  filov  irovrdt. 
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use  of  the  powers  of  government  as  Dion  depicted. 
He  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feeling  by  ex- 
pressing eagerness  to  see  and  converse  with  Plato, 
to  whom  he  sent  several  personal  messages,  warmly 
requesting  him  to  visit  Syracuse  \ 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  Dion  had  inTitadon 
been  labouring  to  bring  about.  He  well  knew,  and  piau^both 
had  personally  felt,  the  wonderful  magic  of  Plato's  and^y^wo. 
conversation  when  addressed  to  young  men.  To  ^^^^ 
bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour  his  eloquent 
language  into  the  predisposed  ears  of  Dionysius, 
appeared  like  realising  the  conjunction  of  philo- 
sophy and  power.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens, 
along  with  the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the  most 
pressing  and  emphatic  entreaties  from  himself. 
He  represented  the  immense  prize  to  be  won — 
nothing  less  than  the  means  of  directing  the  action 
of  an  organised  power,  extending  over  all  the  Greeks 
of  Italy  and  Sicily — provided  only  the  mind  of 
Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained  over.  This 
(he  said)  was  already  half  done ;  not  only  Dionysius 
himself,  but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the 
other  line,  had  been  impressed  with  earnest  mental 
aspirations,  and  longed  to  drink  at  the  pure  foun- 
tain of  true  philosophy.  Everything  presaged 
complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them  hearty 
and  active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come 
forthwith — before  hostile  influences  could  have 
time  to  corrupt  them — and  devote  to  the  task  his 

>  Plato,  Epist.  Tii.  p.  327  E. ;  Plutarch,  Dion,  ell.  t<rx€v  tfpw  t6v 
IkMinto'tov  o^vff  Koi  n€pifAayfig  r&v  r€  \6ytip  xal  rrjs  avvrnfcias  rov  Itkd' 
T»vos,  EvOvg  cZv  'A6riva{€  iroXXa  fiiv  iffioira  ypdnfjutra  napa  rov 
^itmtalov,  voXKai  d'  ^icric^ifrciff  rov  Ait^vot,  SKKcu  d*  i(  'IroX^ar  irapii 
r&v  TLvBayopiK&v,  &c. 
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unrivalled  art  of  penetrating  the  youthful  mind. 
These  hostile  influences  were  indeed  at  work,  and 
with  great  activity ;  if  victorious,  they  would  not 
only  defeat  the  project  of  Dion,  but  might  even 
provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his  life.  Could 
Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted 
champion  and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle, 
alone  and  unassisted  ?  What  could  Plato  say  for 
himself  afterwards,  if  by  declining  to  come,  he  not 
only  let  slip  the  greatest  prospective  victory  which 
had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy,  but  also  per- 
mitted the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the  ruin  of 
Dion'  ? 
Hesitation  Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touch- 
he  re^iuT^  ing,  reached  Athens  reinforced  by  solicitations, 
wnuto*^""  hardly  less  strenuous,  from  Archytas  of  Tarentum 
c^l  ^^^'  ^°^  *^®  other  Pythagorean  philosophers  in  the  south 
of  Italy ;  to  whose  personal  well-being,  over  and 
above  the  interests  of  philosophy,  the  character  of 
the  future  Syracusan  government  was  of  capital 
importance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  em- 
barrassed. He  was  now  61  years  of  age.  He  en- 
joyed pre-eminent  estimation,  in  the  grove  of  Aka- 
dSmus  near  Athens,  amidst  admiring  hearers  from 
all  parts  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  democracy,  if 
it  accorded  to  him  no  influence  on  public  affairs, 
neither  molested  him  nor  dimmed  his  intellectual 
glory.  The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse  carried 
him  out  of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of 
hazard  and  speculation ;  brilliant  indeed  and  flat- 
tering, beyond  anything  which  had  ever  been  ap- 
proached by  philosophy,  if  it  succeeded ;  but  fraught 

^  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  328. 
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with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger  to  all  concerned, 
if  it  failed.  Plato  had  already  seen  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius  surrounded  by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in 
Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel  experience  the 
painful  consequences  of  propounding  philosophy  to 
an  intractable  hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so 
readily  into  act.  The  sight  of  contemporary  despots 
nearer  home,  such  as  Euphron  of  Sikyon  and 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  was  by  no  means  re-assuring ; 
nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and  repu- 
tation on  the  chance,  that  the  younger  Dionysius 
might  prove  a  glorious  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  To  outweigh  such  scruples,  he  had  indeed 
the  positive  and  respectful  invitation  of  Dionysius 
himself;  which  however  would  have  passed  for  a 
transitory,  though  vehement,  caprice  on  the  part 
of  a  young  prince,  had  it  not  been  backed  by  the 
strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man  and  valued 
friend  like  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the 
shame  which  would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to 
fight  the  battle  and  incur  the  danger  alone,  Plato 
sacrificed  his  own  grounds  for  hesitation.  He  went 
to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  in 
the  intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than  from 
the  fear  of  hearing  both  himself  and  his  philosophy 
taunted  with  confessed  impotence — as  fit  only  for 
the  discussions  of  the  school,  shrinking  from  all 
application  to  practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his 
Pythagorean  friends,  and  basely  deserting  that  de-- 
voted  champion  who  had  half  opened  the  door  to 
him  for  triumphant  admission  \ 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  328.  Tavrif  /leV  rfj  diayot^  Koi  r^k/iff  dn^pa 
otKo$€v,  ovx  S  Tiv€s  *d6(aCov,  aXX'  ai(rxvy6fi€vos  ftev  iiiavrhv 
VOL.  XI.  H 
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Plato  visits  Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives 

unbounded  of  his  own  statc  of  Diind  in  going  to  Syracuse.    At 

and'i^i^-  the  same  time^  he  intimates  that  his  motives  were 

3felted"to-  differentlyinterpretedbyothers\  And  as  the  account 

at^t^"  which  we  possess  was  written  fifteen  years  after  the 

Dionysius.  evcut — whcu  Diou  had  perished,  when  the  Syra- 

hatied  felt  cusan  enterprise  had  realised  nothing  like  what  was 

and  oUicJ"*  cxpcctcd,  and  when  Plato  looked  back  upon  it  with 

courtiers,  jj^^  utmost  grief  and  aversion*,  which  must  have 


poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life 
we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers 
back  to  367  b.c.  the  feeUngs  of  352  b.c.  ;  and 
that  at  the  earlier  period,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  not 
merely  because  he  was  ashamed  to  decline,  but 
because  he  really  flattered  himself  with  some  hopes 
of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the 
warmth  of  his  first  reception.  One  of  the  royal 
carriages  met  him  at  his  landing,  and  conveyed  him 
to  his  lodging.  Dionysius  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  his  safe  arrival.  The 
banquets  at  the  acropolis  became  distinguished  for 
their  plainness  and  sobriety.  Never  had  Dionysius 
been  seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  trans- 

rd  iiiyiirrop,  ftif  l^^ifU  yrort  cfuivrf  iravrdnavi  X((yo(  fk6vov  dT€xv»£ 

npodmmu  np&rov  yAv  r^i/  Aictvos  ^€viay  iv  Kivbvvois  6vtc»s  y€yov6Tos  ov 
(T/JUKpoiff*  e7r*  o^v  TrdBoi  rt,  tir^  iKnttri^v  vnb  Ltowtrlov  Koi  rmv  SKktav 
ixPp&9  TKBoi  vap'  rnkos  ^rvyov,  Koi  ovcfKxro,  thr^Vf  &c. 

'  Thia  is  contained  in  the  words  ovx  S  "rtv^t  *B6$aCoy — before 
cited. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  360  £.  ravra  flirow  ficfuoi^ftt^r  r^v  ircpi  Sticr» 
X/oy  frXdio7v  koI  drvxuiv,  &c. 

Xenokiates  Beems  to  have  accompanied  Plato  to  Sicily  (Diogen. 
Laert.  ir*  2, 1). 
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acting  public  business.  He  began  immediately  to 
take  lessons  in  geometry  from  Plato.  Every  one 
around  him,  of  course,  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
a  taste  for  geometry' ;  so  that  the  floors  were  all 
spread  with  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept triangles  and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it, 
with  expositors  and  a  listening  crowd  around  them. 
To  those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  acropolis 
under  the  reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change 
was  surprising  enough.  But  their  surprise  was 
converted  into  alarm,  when,  at  a  periodical  sacri- 
fice just  then  oflfered,  Dionysius  himself  arrested 
the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary  prayer  to 
the  gods — **That  the  despotism  might  long  remain 
unshaken."  "  Stop  !  (said  Dionysius  to  the  herald) 
imprecate  no  such  curse  upon  us' !  "  To  the  ears 
of  Philistus,  and  the  old  politicians,  these  words  por* 
tended  nothing  less  than  revolution  to  the  dynasty, 
and  ruin  to  Syracusan  power.  A  single  Athenian 
sophist  (they  exclaimed),  with  no  other  force  than 
his  tongue  and  his  reputation,  had  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse  ;  an  attempt  in  which  thou* 
sands  of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half 
a  century  before'.     Ineflfably  were  they  disgusted 

1  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amici  Discrimine,  p.  52  C. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  13.  Ov  iravaTi  Karap^fi^epos  fffiiu ; 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14.  "Evioi  5c  irpoa-tirotovvro  dvcrxc/HxtWtv,  tl 
np6r€pov  lifp  *A^raiOi  vavriKois  Koi  irw^iKois  dvi/a/ico-i  b«vpo  ir\€V(ravT€s 
Air&XovTo  Koi  bi€<f>6dpri(rav  np6rtpov  ^  Xa/Scii/  Svpaicovo-af,  wv\  dc  di* 
ivhs  a'0<f>i<rTov  Korakvovai  rffv  Atowaiov  rvpawiba,  &c. 

Plato  is  here  described  as  a  Sophist,  in  the  language  of  those  who 
did  not  like  him.  Plato,  the  great  authority  who  is  always  quoted  in 
disparagement  of  the  persons  called  Sophists,  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
name  as  they,  and  is  called  so  equally  by  unfriendly  commentators.  I 
drew  particular  attention  to  this  fact  in  my  sixty-eighth  chapter 
(VoL  VIlIOi  where  I  endeayoured  to  show  that  there  waa  no  achool, 

h2 
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to  see  Dionysius  abdicate  in  favour  of  Plato,  and 
exchange  the  care  of  his  vast  force  and  dominion 
for  geometrical  problems  and  discussions  on  the 
summum  bonum, 
injudiciou*  For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of 
whkhPiTto  Syracuse  ;  so  that  the  noble  objects  for  which  Dion 
dIoIV^/w.  ^^^^  laboured  were  apparently  within  his  reach,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  And  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
really  were  to  a  great  degree  within  his  reach — had 
this  situation,  so  interesting  and  so  fraught  with 
consequences  to  the  people  of  Sicily,  been  properly 
turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence  for  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to 
confess  that  upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed 
to  turn  the  situation  to  account,  but  contributed  even 
to  spoil  it  by  an  unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire 
philosophy  in  its  distinguished  teachers,  is  one 
thing  ;  to  learn  and  appropriate  it,  is  another  stage, 
rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assiduous  labour, 
and  no  common  endowments  ;  while  that  which 
Plato  calls  **the  philosophical  life  \"  or  practical 
predominance  of  a  well-trained  intellect  and  well- 
chosen  ethical  purposes,  combined  with  the  mini- 
mum of  personal  appetite — ^is  a  third  stage,  higher 
and  rarer  still.  Now  Dionysius  had  reached 
the  first  stage  only.  He  had  contracted  a  warm 
and  profound  admiration  for  Plato.  He  had  im- 
bibed this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of  Dion ; 

sect,  or  body  of  persons  distinguished  by  uniformity  of  doctrine  or 
practice,  properly  called  Sophists;  and  that  the  name  was  common  to 
all  literary  men  or  teachers,  when  spoken  of  in  an  unfriendly  spirit. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  330  B.  'Ey©  di  irdvra  vTr€fi€vov,  rrjv  irfmrriv 
dtdvoiav  <f>v\dTT<ii>v  fjirtp  a^tfcdfiiyv,  citto);  et;  iiriOvulav  cX^oi  rijs 
<l>i\Q<r6(l>ov  C^rjg  (Dionysius)— <)  d'  iviicrfaty  dvTiTtipo»V' 
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and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it 
was  really  a  feeling  both  sincere  and  durable.  But 
he  admired  Plato  without  having  either  inclination 
or  talent  to  ascend  higher,  and  to  acquire  what 
Plato  called  philosophy.  Now  it  was  an  unexpected 
good  fortune,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  perse- 
vering enthusiasm  of  Dion,  that  Dionysius  should 
have  been  wound  up  so  far  as  to  admire  Plato,  to 
invoke  his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  power  by  the  side  of  the  temporal.  Thus 
much  was  more  than  could  have  been  expected  ; 
but  to  demand  more,  and  to  insist  that  Dionysius 
should  go  to  school  and  work  through  a  course  of 
mental  regeneration — was  a  purpose  hardly  possible 
to  attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failed. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato, 
and  Dion  in  deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  com- 
mitted. Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  strenuous 
ardour  of  Dionysius  to  instigate  him  at  once  into  tbnrid"- 
active  political  measures  beneficial  to  the  people  of  pJ^Jo^and^ 
Syracuse  and  Sicily,  with  the  full  force  of  an  au-  ^i^"  ^^ 

•^      .  •'  Dionysius, 

thority  which  at  that  moment  would  have  been  to  reform 
irresistible — instead  of  heartening  him  up  against  correcthia 
groundless  fears  or  diflSculties  of  execution,  and  selued**^^" 
seeing  that  full  honour  was  done  to  him  for  all  the  ^,^'110^5! 
good  which  he  really  accomplished,  meditated,  or 
adopted — Plato  postponed  all  these  as  matters  for 
which  his  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.     He  and 
Dion  began  to  deal  with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor 
treats  his  penitent ;  to  probe  the  interior  man^ — to 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332E.  *A  drf  kqI  Aiowai<j^  a-vi/tpovKtvofitv 
cycb  Koi  A(o>y,  eVciS^  to  napci  rov  irarph^  avT&  fvi^c^rjS^jcci,  ovrcds 
apo/itX^rip  fiiv  ircuMasy  cti^/uX^r^  hi  <rvvov<ri&v  t&v  irpooTjKova&v 
yeyovivai,   irp&rov   tn\   ravra  6pfiri<ravTa  <f>iKovs  akkovs    avr^    tS>v 
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expose  to  him  his  own  unworthiness — to  show  that 
his  Ufe,  his  training,  his  companions,  had  all  been 
vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance  and  amendment 
upon  these  points,  before  he  could  receive  abso- 
lution, and  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  active  poli- 
tical life — to  tell  him  that  he  must  reform  himself, 
and  become  a  rational  and  temperate  man,  before 
he  was  fit  to  enter  seriously  on  the  task  of  govern- 
ing others. 
Plato  Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion 

damps  the  o       o 

inclination  held  to  Diouysius.  They  well  knew  indeed  that 
siuat^^'  they  were  treading  on  delicate  ground — that  whilQ 
tiS**^!"  irritating  a  spirited  horse  in  the  sensitive  part,  they 
had  no  security  against  his  kicks\  Accordingly, 
they  resorted  to  many  circumlocutory  and  equi- 
vocal expressions,  so  as  to  soften  the  offence  given. 
But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  produced,  of  dis- 
gusting Dionysius  with  his  velleities  towards  po- 
litical good.  Not  only  did  Plato  decline  entering 
upon  political  recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he 
damped,  instead  of  enforcing,  the  positive  good 
resolutions  which  Dion  had  already  succeeded  in 
infusing.     Dionysius  announced  freely,  in  the  pre- 

oUtiiav  &fia  xal  tiKiku9tS>v  koI  avfjixf>^Povs  irp6g  dpirriv  KTrftratrBai, 
fidXio-Ta  dc  avrbv  aitr^,  tovtov  yap  avr6i/  Bavfiaarois  evbea 
ytyovevai'  Xeyovrfy  ovk  (vapySts  ourwy — ov  yap  ?fv  do-^aXcr 
— &s  OVT&  fUv  nds  dvfjp  avrdy  t€  Koi  cxccvovf  S>v  hv  ffyffimv  yevrjrcu 
o'oo'ci,  nrj  ravrn  dc  rpairdfuvos  Tarnvria  irdvra  oTrorcXft*  irop€v$us 
de  Q>ff  \(yofJL€v,  Ka\  eavrby  fp,<f}pova  Ka\  a-axfipova  irotrfadfjL€voSt 
€l  rhs  w^prffjunfieuas  2iK€kia9  irdKeis  Karoc«ei(rci€  vdfiois  re  (vvdrfo-fu 
Kal  iroKiTtiais,  &c. 

Compare  also  p.  331  F. 
1  Horat.  Satir.  ii.  1,  17. 

"  Haud  mihi  deero 
Cum  res  ipsa  feret.     Nisi  dextro  tempore,  Flacci 
Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Csesaris  aurem : 
Cui  male  si  palpere>  recalcitrat  undique  tutus." 
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sence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  transform 
his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship, 
and  to  replant  the  dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily. 
These  were  the  two  grand  points  to  which  Dion 
had  heen  labouring  so  generously  to  bring  him» 
and  which  he  had  invoked  Plato  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seconding.  Yet  what  does  Plato  say 
when  this  momentous  announcement  is  made? 
Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or  encourage- 
ment,  he  drily  remarks  to  Dionysius, — **  First  go 
through  your  schooling,  and  then  do  all  these 
things;  otherwise  leave  them  undone  \"  Dionysius 
afterwards  complained,  and  with  good  show  of 
reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile,  menacing  attack 
upon  Syracuse,  under  the  favourable  sympathies  of 
Plato),  that  the  great  philosopher  had  actually 
deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from  executing  the  same 
capital  improvements  which  he  was  now  encou* 
raging  Dion  to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion. 
Plato  was  keenly  sensitive  to  this  reproach  after- 
wards ;  but  even  his  own  exculpation  proves  it  to 
have  been  in  the  main  not  undeserved. 

Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  con- 

^  Plato,  Epist.  iii.  316  £.  ^dcrt  dc  ovk  6\lyoi  Xcyciy  ct  irp6s  riMas 
T&p  irapd  ct  irp€aP€v6vTwv,  m  Upa  cov  trort  Xeyomrot  oKowrag  ^yi^ 
fUKKomros  rds  re  'EXXi;Wda9  ir6\tis  cV  StxcXi^  olKiC«tv,  Koi  2v/xucou(r(ovr 
€iriK<nxl}i<r(u,  r^v  dpx^y  dvri  rvpawlbos  th  fia<rik€tay  iura<rTii<raimit 
ravT  &pa  iri  fitv  r(5r€,  cos  av  <l)jjs,  dtcK^Xvcra — vvv  dc  Altiva 
dtda<rKOt/Ltt  dpav  aifrii,  it.a\  ro7s  diayo^/iao-i  roit  (roif  rijy  (rijp 
apxrjv  d<l)aipovfAtBd  (re 

Ibid.  p.  319B.  €hm  Be  Koi  /luxX*  dir\d(rr»s  ycXov,  tt  fUfjonf/juu,  &9 
naibevOevra  /ac  iKtXfVts  iroiciv  irdvra  ravra,  Ij  n^  froietK, 
''E<f>riv  €yi»  KdWiara  p.vTifxoif€vaai  o-c. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  3)  gives  to  Plato  the  credit,  which  belongs 
altogether  to  Dion,  of  having  inspired  Dionysins  with  these  ideas. 
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If  Plato  had  sciousness  of  philosophical  dignity  in  disdaining 
impel  Dio-  rcspcct  to  pcrsoDS,  and  in  refusing  to  the  defects  of 
wards* a**  Dionvsius  any  greater  measure  of  indulgence  than 
UMfuJTof  he  would  have  shown  to  an  ordinary  pupil  of  the 
nforiius  Academy  \  If  we  allow  him  credit  for  a  sentiment 
would  at      in  itself  honourable,  it  can  only  be  at  the  expense 

that  lime  '  "^         .,,./.         ,  , 

haveobeyed  of  his  fitucss  for  dealing  with  practical  life  ;  by  ad- 
theaidof  mitting  (to  quotc  a  remarkable  phrase  from  one  of 
^*°"*  his  own  dialogues)  that  '*  he  tried  to  deal  with  in- 
dividual men  without  knowing  those  rules  of  art 
or  practice  which  bear  on  human  affairs^."  Diony- 
sius  was  not  a  common  pupil,  nor  could  Plato 
reasonably  expect  the  like  unmeasured  docility 
from  one  for  whose  ear  so  many  hostile  influences 
were  competing.  Nor  were  Plato  and  Dionysius  the 
only  parties  concerned.  There  was,  besides,  in  the 
first  place,  Dion,  whose  whole  position  was  at  stake 
— next,  and  of  yet  greater  moment,  the  relief  of 
the  people  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily.  For  them,  and 
on  their  behalf,  Dion  had  been  labouring  with  such 
zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius  with  readiness 
to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the  situation 
admitted ;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit 

*  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Araici  Discrimine,  p.  52  E.  We  may  set 
against  this,  however,  a  passage  in  one  of  the  other  treatises  of  Plutarch 
(Philosophand.  cum  Principibus,  p.  77^  adfinem),  in  which  he  observes, 
that  Plato,  coming  to  Sicily  with  the  hope  of  converting  his  political 
doctrines  into  laws  through  the  agency  of  Dionysius,  found  the  latter 
already  coiTupted  by  power,  unsusceptible  of  cure,  and  deaf  to  admo- 
nition. 

'  Plato,  Phaedon,  c.  88.  p.  89  D.  Ovkovv  ala-xpov;  xai  bijXov,  ori 
av€v  T€)(inj5  TTjs  TTf/al  Tdv3po;>n€ta  6  toiovtos  xRV^^^*"  *Vix*t/o«t  Tols 
di/dpamois ; 

.  He  is  expounding  the  causes  and  growth  of  misanthropic  dispositions ; 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  dialogues. 
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to  the  people,  but  also  ensuring  the  position  of  Dion 
— since  if  Dionysius  had  once  entered  upon  this 
course  of  policy,  Dion  would  have  been  essential  to 
him  as  an  auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,   indeed,  that  such  nifflcuitict 
schemes   could   have    been    successfully   realised,  would  hare 
even  with  full  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  cdTSyui 
and  the  energy  of  Dion  besides.     With  all  govern-  be^Scent 
ments,  to  do  evil  is  easy — to  effect  beneficial  change,  P'<>i««*«- 
diflScult ;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  this  was  true 
in  a  peculiar  manner.      Those  great   mercenary 
forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had  been  strong 
as  adamant  for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius, would  have  been  found  hardly  manageable, 
perhaps  even  obstructive,  if  his  son  had  tried  to 
employ  them  for  more  liberal  purposes.     But  still 
the  experiment  would  have  been  tried,  with  a  fair 
chance  of  success — if  only  Plato,  during  his  short- 
lived spiritual  authority  at  Syracuse,  had  measured 
more  accurately  the  practical  influence  which  a  phi- 
losopher might  reasonably  hope  to  exercise  over 
Dionysius.     I  make  these  remarks  upon  him  with 
sincere  regret ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  did 
not  afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant  lan- 
guage from  the  banished  Dion,  upon  whom  the 
consequences  of  the  mistake  mainly  fell. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  intrigues 
overclouded.     The  conservative  party — friends  of  andotheM," 
the  old  despotism,  with  the  veteran  Philistus  at  their  ny'^Ja^'"" 
head — played  their  game  far  better  than  that  of  J^^"*^^^ 
the  reformers  was  played  by  Plato,  or  by  Dion  since  i>»on- 
the  arrival  of  Plato.     Philistus  saw  that  Dion,  as 
the  man  of  strong  patriotic  impulses  and  of  ener- 
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getic  execution,  was  the  real  eaemy  to  be  aimed  at. 
He  left  no  effort  untried  to  calumniate  Dion,  and 
to  set  Dionysius  against  him.  Whispers  and  mis- 
representations from  a  thousand  different  quarters 
beset  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the 
idea  that  Dion  was  usurping  to  himself  the  real 
authority  in  Syracuse,  with  the  view  of  ultimately 
handing  it  over  to  the  children  of  AristomachS,  and 
of  reigning  in  their  name.  Plato  had  been  brought 
thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent  in  the  conspiracy, 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  Dionysius  into  idle 
speculations,  enervating  his  active  vigour,  and  ulti- 
mately setting  him  aside  ;  in  order  that  all  serious 
political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion\ 
These  hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  him- 
self, who,  even  shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see 
evidence  of  their  poisonous  activity.  He  tried  sin- 
cerely to  counterwork  them* ;  but  unfortunately  the 
language  which  he  himself  addressed  to  Dionysius 
was  exactly  such  as  to  give  them  the  best  chance  of 
success.  When  Dionysius  recounted  to  Philistus  or 
other  courtiers,  how  Plato  and  Dion  had  humiliated 
him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  was  un- 
worthy to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough 
purification — he  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14 ;  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  C.  *0  dc  (Diony- 
sius) Tois  diaPaXKovcri  (cVtoTcve)  kuI  \€yov<nv  w  £Vl^ovXcva>l/  rj 
rvpavvlhi  Aiiap  irpdrroi  itavra  wra  tirparrtv  iv  r^  r((rc  xP^^^i  ^^  ^ 
fjMP  (Dionysius)  vraidccf  dfj  t6v  povp  KrjkrjdtU  d/icXoi  rfjs  dpxris  cVtrpf^ar 
€K€ivo^,  6  dc  (Dion)  <r<f>€Tepi<raiTo,  koI  Aiovva-iov  CK/9aXoi  ck  ttjs  dpxris 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  329  C.  tXOoiv  dc,  ov  yap  dci  nrjKvv€iv,  c^pov 
arda-fas  ra  Trepl  Aiovvo'iop  fjAorb,  ^vfiiravra  km  dia/9oXoi/  irpds  n)v 
Tvpawida  AiWo;  irtpi'  Ijfivvov  yAv  oZv  Koff  o<roy  ifivvd^v^  a-fUKpii  d* 
oUs  re  ^,  &c. 
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presumption  and  insult ;  and  would  be  assured  that 
it  could  only  arise  from  a  design  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  authority,  in  favour  of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of 
the  children  of  AristomachS  with  Dion  as  regent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  Rciatiom 
foundation  for  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  D'JnySiu 
towards  Dion  ;  who  was  not  merely  superior  to  him  nafu^"*""" 
in  age,  in  dignity,  and  in  ability,  but  also  personally  [^Jl^^i*,!^" 
haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  rigid  in  his  habits,  while  o"!i|j«  p*** 
Dionysius   relished   conviviality   and   enjoyments.  «u». 
At  first,  this  jealousy  was  prevented  from  breaking 
out — partly  by  the  consciousness  of  Dionysius  that 
he  needed  some  one  to  lean  upon — partly  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  great  self-command  on  the  part 
of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry  with  him  the  real 
mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.     Even  from  the 
beginning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless  not 
sparing  in  their  calumnies,  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  him  ;  and  the  wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of 
such  intrigues  and  in  spite  of  the  natural  causes  of 
jealousy,  Dion  could  have  implanted  his  political 
aspirations,  and  maintained  his  friendly  influence 
over  Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of  Plato.     After 
that  event,  the  natural  causes  of  antipathy  tended  to 
manifest  themselves  more  and  more  powerfully,  while 
the  counteracting  circumstances  all  disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during  Dionysius 
which  those  precious  public   inclinations,    which  dfnations'^' 
Plato  found  instilled  by  Dion  into  the  bosom  of  ponS'(^im, 
Dionysius,  and  which  he  might  have  fanned  into  l^^^J^i^ 
life  and   action — to  liberalize  the  government  of  hate  Dion. 
Syracuse,   and  to  restore  the  other  free  Grecian 
cities — disappeared  never  to  return.     In  place  of 
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them,  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  and 
more  rancorous,  against  the  friend  and  relative 
with  whom  these  sentiments  had  originated.  The 
charges  against  Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous 
designs,  circulated  by  Philistus  and  his  cabal,  be- 
came more  audacious  than  ever.  At  length  in  the 
fourth  month,  Dionysius  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
him. 
Banish-  The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter 

Dion  from  was  dctcctcd  which  he  had  written  to  the  Cartha- 
Ifa'y!**"  *  ginian  commanders  in  Sicily  (with  whom  the  war 
still  subsisted,  though  seemingly  not  in  great  acti- 
vity), inviting  them,  if  they  sent  any  proposition  for 
peace  to  Syracuse,  to  send  it  through  him,  as 
he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly 
discussed.  I  have  already  stated,  that  even  in 
the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Dion  had  been 
the  person  to  whom  the  negotiations  with  Carthage 
were  habitually  entrusted.  Such  a  letter  from  him, 
as  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  general  description, 
implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable  purpose.  But 
Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Philistus,  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting 
Dion  into  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  seeking  to 
heal  their  growing  differences, — and  beginning  to 
enter  into  an  amicable  conversation, — he  conducted 
him  unsuspectingly  down  to  the  adjacent  harbour, 
where  lay  moored,  close  in  shore,  a  boat  with  the 
rowers  aboard,  ready  for  starting.  Dionysius  then 
produced  the  intercepted  letter,  handed  it  to  Dion, 
and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason.  The  lat- 
ter protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly 
sought  to  reply.     But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from 
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proceeding,  insisted  on  his  going  aboard  the  boat, 
and  ordered  the  rowers  to  carry  him  off  forthwith 
to  Italy'. 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  b.c.3«7- 
great  a  peason  as  Dion,  caused  as  much  consterna-  Dionyiiui 
tion  among  his  numerous  friends,  as  triumph  to  p,4*|,"f„  ^1,^ 
Philistus  and  the  partisans  of  the  despotism.     All  acropoiu, 

-     I       ,.,  ,  .  '^  .        ,  ,         but  treats 

consummation  oi  the  liberal  projects  conceived  by  him  weii, 
Dion  was  now  out  of  the  question ;  not  less  from  conciHatV** 
the  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to  execute  them  '^^^  "'**"• 
alone,  than  from  his  indisposition  to  any  such  at- 
tempt. Aristomach6  the  sister,  and  Aret6  the  wife 
of  Dion  (the  latter  half-sister  of  Dionysius  himself), 
gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and  indignation ;  while 
the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and  Plato  beyond 
all  others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal  safety. 
Among  the  mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato 
was  particularly  odious.  Many  persons  instigated 
Dionysius  to  kill  him,  and  rumours  even  gained 
footing  that  he  had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the 
whole  confusion^.  But  the  despot,  having  sent 
away  the  person  whom  he  most  hated  and  feared, 
was  not  disposed  to  do  harm   to   any  one  else. 

^  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  14),  who  refers  toTimseus 
as  his  authority.  It  is  confirmed  in  the  main  by  Plato,  Epistol.  Tii. 
p.  329  D.  fnjpi  d^  axt^ov  i(rws  rrrapr^  Aicova  Aiovvtrios,  atrica/icyor 
cVi^ovXcvciv  T§  TvpavjfiBi,  <rfUKp6v  ils  rrXoiov  ififiifida-af,  f^efiaXev 
dr(fift>r. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  6)  states  that  Dionysius  sought  to  put  Dion  to  death, 
and  that  he  only  escaped  by  flight.  But  the  versiou  of  Plato  and  Plu- 
tarch is  to  be  preferred. 

Justin  (xxi.  1,  2)  gives  an  account,  different  from  all,  of  the  reign 
and  proceedings  of  the  younger  Dionysius.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
authority  he  followed.     He  does  not  even  name  Dion. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  F. ;  Epist.  vii.  p.  329  D.  p.  340  A.  Plu« 
tarch,  Dion,  c.  15. 
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While  he  calroed  the  anxieties  of  Aret6  by  affirm- 
ing that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary 
separation,  to  allow  time  for  abating  the  animosity 
which  prevailed — he  at  the  same  time  ordered  two 
triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending  to  Dion  his 
slaves  and  valuable  property,  and  everything  ne- 
cessary to  personal  dignity  as  well  as  to  his  com- 
fort. Towards  Plato — who  was  naturally  agitated 
in  the  extreme,  thinking  only  of  the  readiest  means 
to  escape  from  so  dangerous  a  situation — his  mani- 
festations were  yet  more  remarkable.  He  soothed 
the  philosopher's  apprehensions — entreated  him  to 
remain,  in  a  manner  gentle  indeed  but  admitting 
no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his  own 
residence  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  doing  him 
honour.  From  hence  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escaping,  and  Plato  remained  there  for  some  time. 
Dionysius  treated  him  well,  communicated  with  him 
freely  and  intimately,  and  proclaimed  everywhere 
that  they  were  on  the  best  terms  of  friendship. 
What  is  yet  more  curious — he  displayed  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of 
the  sage,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  mind  higher 
than  that  accorded  to  Dion ;  shrinking  neverthe- 
less from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic  treatment  and 
training,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
purpose  to  ensnare  and  paralyse  him,  under  the 
auspices  of  Dion*.  This  is  a  strange  account,  given 
by  Plato  himself;  but  it  reads  like  a  real  picture  of 
a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the  philosopher — 
coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious  to 

^  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  329,  330. 
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captivate  his  approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  submitting  to  the  genuine  Platonic  dis- 
cipline. 

During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  Hedii- 
probably  made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  comparative  pia^ 
comforts  of  Athenian  liberty,  Plato  obtained  from  w^J!***''* 
Dionysius  one  practical  benefit.    He  prevailed  upon  'J  pljjo'^j^* 
him  to  establish  friendly  and  hospitable  relations  2f/^"**r' 
with  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines,  which  to  these  faction- 
latter  was  a  real  increase  of  security  and  conve-  ref^Js't^ 
nience^     But  in  the  point  which  he  strove  most  '*""  ^**'"' 
earnestly  to  accomplish,  he  failed.     Dionysius  re- 
sisted all  entreaties  for  the  recall  of  Dion.     Find- 
ing himself  at  length  occupied  with  a  war  (whether 
the  war  with  Carthage  previously  mentioned,  or 
some  other,  we  do  not  know),  he  consented  to  let 
Plato  depart ;  agreeing  to  send  for  him  again  as 
soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should  return,  and  pro- 
mising to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time ;  upon  which 
covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back. 
After  a  certain  interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Diony- 
sius re-invited  Plato ;  yet  without  recalling  Dion — 
whom  he  required  still  to  wait  another  year.     But 
Plato,  appealing   to   the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
refused  to  go  without  Dion.     To  himself  person- 
ally, in  spite  of  the  celebrity  which  his  known  in- 
fluence with  Dionysius  tended  to  confer,  the  voy- 
age was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he  had 
had  sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  de- 
spotism.    Nor  would  he  even  listen  to  the  request 
of  Dion  himself ;  who,  partly  in  the  view  of  pro- 
moting his  own  future  restoration,  earnestly  ex- 

*  Plato,  EpUt.  yii.  p.  338  C. 
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horted  him  to  go.  Dioaysius  besieged  Plato  with 
solicitations  to  come\  promising  that  all  which  he 
might  insist  upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be 
granted,  and  putting  in  motion  a  second  time  Ar- 
chytas  and  the  Tarentines  to  prevail  upon  him. 
These  men,  through  their  companion  and  friend 
Archedemus,  who  came  to  Athens  in  a  Syracusan 
trireme,  assured  Plato  that  Dionysius  was  now 
ardent  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  had  even 
made  considerable  progress  in  it.  By  their  earnest 
entreaties,  coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at 
length  induced  to  go  to  Syracuse.  He  was  re- 
ceived, as  before,  with  signal  tokens  of  honour.  He 
was  complimented  with  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  no 
one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot  without  having 
his  person  searched ;  and  was  affectionately  wel- 
comed by  the  female  relatives  of  Dion.  Yet  this 
visit,  prolonged  much  beyond  what  he  himself 
wished,  proved  nothing  but  a  second  splendid  cap* 
tivity,  as  the  companion  of  Dionysius  in  the  aero- 
polis  at  Ortygia*. 

Dionysius  the  philosopher  obtained  abundance  of 
flatterers — as  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  ob- 
tained before  him — ^and  was  even  emboldened  to 
proclaim  himself  as  the  son  of  Apollo^.  It  is  possible 
that  even  an  impuissant  embrace  of  philosophy,  on 
the  part  of  so  great  a  potentate,  may  have  tended 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  31?  B.  C. 

«  Plato,  Epist.vii.  p.  338-^46;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  19.  iEschines,  the 
companion  of  Sokrates  along  with  Plato,  is  said  to  have  passed  a  long 
time  at  Syracuse  with  Dionysius,  until  the  expulsion  of  that  despot 
(Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  63). 

'  Plutarch,  De  Fortun&  Alex.  Magn.  p.  338  B.    AmpiBot  eV  fufrpbs 
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to  exalt  the  reputation  of  philosophers  in  the  con« 
temporary  world.  Otherwise  the  dabblings  of  Dio« 
nysius  would  have  merited  no  attention;  though 
he  seems  to  have  been  really  a  man  of  some  literary 
talent^ — retaining  to  the  end  a  sincere  admiration 
of  Plato,  and  jealously  pettish  because  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  Plato  to  admire  him.  But  the  second 
visit  of  Plato  to  him  at  Syracuse — verydifferent  from 
his  first— presented  no  chanceof  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Syracuse,  and  only  deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon 
the  destiny  of  Dion.  Here,  unfortunately  Plato 
could  accomplish  nothing ;  though  his  zeal  on  be* 
half  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.  Dionysius  broke 
all  his  promises  of  kind  dealing,  became  more  ran- 
corous in  his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which 
Dion  enjoyed  even  as  an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the 
revenge  which  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  exact. 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to 
Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued 
for  some  years  to  receive  regular  remittances  of  his 
property.  But  at  length,  even  while  Plato  was  re- 
siding at  Syracuse,  Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold 
one  half  of  the  property,  on  pretence  of  reserving 
it  for  Dion's  son.  Presently  he  took  steps  yet  more 
violent,  threw  ofi^  all  disguise,  sold  the  whole  of 
Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distributed 
among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than 
100  talents*.  Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  this  intelligence  while  in  the  palace  of  Diony- 
sius, was  full  of  grief  and  displeasure.   He  implored 

1  See  a  passage  in  Plato,  Epistol.  ii.  p.  314  £. 
'  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318  A. ;  vii.  p.  346,  347.    Plutarch,  Dion,  c. 
15, 16. 
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permission  to  depart.   But  though  the  mind  of  Dio- 
nysius  had  now  been  thoroughly  set  against  him  by 
the  multiplied  insinuations  of  the  calumniators  V  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  and  tiresome  solicitations 
that  he  obtained  permission;  chiefly  through  the 
vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  his  com- 
panions, who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they 
had  brought  him  to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were 
responsible  for  his  safe  return.     The  mercenaries 
of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill-disposed  to  Plato, 
that  considerable  precautions  were  required  to  bring 
him  away  in  safety^. 
B.c.86a-         It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  b.c.  that  the  philo- 
Befloiution   ^^P^®*^  appears  to  have  returned  to  Peloponnesus 
of  Dion  to    from  this,  his  second  visit  to  the  younger  Dion y- 
leif  on  Diol  sius,  and  third  visit  to  Syracuse*     At  the  Olympic 
tofoJS^ w«  festival  of  that  year,  he  met  Dion,  to  whom  he 
to*sySl^  recounted  the  recent   proceedings  of  Dionysius^. 
byanns.     Inceuscd  at  the  seizure  of  the  property,  and  hope- 
less of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion  was  now 
meditating  enforcement  of  his  restoration  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  But  there  occurred  yet  another 
insult  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  which  infused  a 
more  deadly  exasperation  into  the  quarrel.     Aretd, 
wife  of  Dion  and  half-sister  of  Dionysius,  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Syracuse  ever  since  the  eidle  of 
her  husband.    She  formed  a  link  between  the  two, 

^  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15— -on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenut. 

«  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  350'A.  B. 

•  Pkto,  Epistol.  yii.  p.  350  C.  The  return  of  Plato  and  his  first 
meeting  with  Dion  is  said  to  have  excited  considerable  sensation  among 
the  spectators  at  the  festiyal  (Diogenes  Laert.  iii.  25). 

The  Olympic  festival  here  aUuded  to*  must  be  (I  conceive)  that  of 
360  B.C. :  the  same  also  in  Epistol.  ii.  p.  310  D. 
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the  oontinuaace  of  which  DionysiuB  oould  no  longer 
tolerate,  in  his  present  hatred  towards  Diop.  Ac- 
cordingly be  took  upon  him  to  pronounce  her 
divorced,  and  to  remarry  her,  in  spite  of  her  own 
decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Timokrate8\  To  this  he  added  another  cruel 
injury,  by  intentionally  corrupting  and  brutalizing 
Dion's  eldest  son^  a  youth  just  reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  iu  all  tba  tenderest  points,  Dion  b.o.  seo. 
took  up  with  passionate  resolution  the  design  of  .^^^lon 
avenging  himself  on  Dionysius,  and  of  emancipating  »  Peiopon- 
Syracuse  from  despotism  into  liberty.    During  the  aipention 
greater  part  of  his  exile  he  had  resided  at  Athens,  Diony^^ 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Kallippus,  enjoying  the  futerAit*, 
society  of  Speusippus  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Dio^/[®  ^' 
Academy,  and  the  teaching  of  Plato  himself  when  JJ^^^^ 
returned  from  Syracuse.  Well  supplied  with  money, 
and  strict  as  to  his  own  personal  wants,  he  was 
able  largely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  towards 
many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  towards  Plato, 
whom  he  assisted  towards  the  expense  of  a  choric 
exhibition  at  Athens^.    Dion  also  visited  Sparta 
and  various  other  cities ;  enjoying  a  high  reputation, 
and  doing  himself  credit  everywhere ;   a  fact  not 
unknown  to  Dionysius,  and  aggravating  his  dis- 
pleasure.   Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without  hope 

'  Plataireh,  Dion,  c.  21 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  4. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17;  Athenseus,  sd.  p.  508.  Plato  appears  also  to 
have  received,  when  at  Athens,  pecuniary  assistance  remitted  by  Dio- 
nysius from  Syracuse,  towards  expenses  of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as 
towards  furnishing  a  dowry  for  certain  poor  nieces.  Dion  and  Diony- 
sius had  both  aided  him  (Plato,  Epistol.  xiii.  p.  361). 

An  author  named  On^tor  affirmed  that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato 
the  prodigious  sum  of  80  talents;  a  story  obviously  exaggented  (Dio- 
genes Laert.  iii.  9). 

i2 
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that  that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow 
of  his  return  to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.     Nor 
did  he  cherish  any  purposes  of  hostility,  until  the 
last  proceedings  with  respect  to  his  property  and 
his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all  hope  and  awakened 
vindictive  sentiments^    He  began  therefore  to  lay 
a  train  for  attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising 
Syracuse  by  arms,  invoking  the  countenance  of 
Plato ;  who  gave  his  approbation,  yet  not  without 
mournful  reserves ;  saying  that  he  was  now  seventy 
years  of  age — that  though  he  admitted  the  just 
wrongs  of  Dion  and  the  bad  conduct  of  Dionysius, 
armed  conflict  was  nevertheless  repugnant  to  his 
feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from  it 
— that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile 
the  two  exasperated  kinsmen,  and  could  not  now 
labour  for  any  opposite  end*. 
Means  of         But  though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and 
of  Dio^    pupils  at  the  Academy  cordially  sympathised  with 
JJjJJ^^_l  Dion.     Speusippus  especially,  the  intimate  friend 
Dion^"*"*  and   relative,  having   accompanied   Plato   to  Sy- 
tenhit       racuse,  had  communicated  much  with  the  popu- 
zlkynthuf.  lation  in  the  city,  and  gave  encouraging  reports  of 
their  readiness  to  aid  Dion,  even  if  he  came  with 
ever  so  small  a  force  against  Dionysius.    Kallippus, 
with  Euderaus  (the  friend  of  Aristotle),  Timonides, 
and  Miltas — all  three  members  of  the  society  at 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  360  F. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350.  This  is  the  account  which  P]ato  gives 
after  the  death  of  Dion,  when  affidra  had  taken  a  disastrous  turn,  ahout 
the  extent  of  his  own  interference  in  the  enterprise.  But  Dionysius 
supposed  him  to  have  been  more  decided  in  his  countenance  of  the 
expedition;  and  Plato's  letter  addressed  to  Dion  himself,  after  the 
yietory  of  the' latter  at  Syracuse,  seems  to  bear  out  that  supposition. 

Compare  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  E. ;  iv.  p.  320  A. 
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the  Academy,  and  the  last  a  prophet  also — lent  him 
aid  and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There  were  a 
numerous  body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less 
than  1000  altogether;  with  most  of  whom  Dion 
opened  communication,  inviting  their  fellowship. 
He  at  the  same  time  hired  mercenary  soldiers  in 
small  bands,  keeping  his  measures  as  secret  as  he 
could  ^  Alkimenes,  one  of  the  leading  Acheeans 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  warm  in  the  cause  (probably 
from  sympathy  with  the  Achsean  colony  Kroton, 
then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  con- 
ferring upon  it  additional  dignity  by  his  name  and 
presence.  A  considerable  quantity  of  spare  arms, 
of  every  description,  was  got  together,  in  order  to 
supply  new  unarmed  partisans  on  reaching  Sicily. 
With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself  in  the  island 
of  Zakynthus,  a  little  after  Midsummer  357  b.c.  ; 
mustering  800  soldiers  of  tried  experience  and 
bravery,  who  had  been  directed  to  come  thither 
silently  and  in  small  parties,  without  being  informed 
whither  they  were  going.  A  little  squadron  was 
prepared,  of  no  more  than  five  merchantmen,  two 
of  them  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  with  victuals  ade- 
quate to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from  Za- 
kynthus to  Syracuse ;  since  the  ordinary  passage, 
across  from  Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf, 
was  impracticable,  in  the  face  of  the  maritime  power 
of  Dionysius^ 

Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  b.c,  357. 
ventured  to  attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  poten- 
tates in  his  own  stronghold  and  island.    Dionysius 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  Eudemus  was  afterwards  slain  in  one  of  the 
combate  at  Syracuse  (Aristotle  apud  Ciceron.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25,  63). 
•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23-26. 
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Small  force  had  DOW  reigned  as  despot  at  Syracuse  between 

•gaiDBtthe  ten  and  eleven  years.     Inferior  as  he  personally 

JSSIr^fof '  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Syra- 

Bcwfutk»n  cusan  power  had  yet  materially  declined  in  his 

of  Dion  to  hands.     We  know  little  about  the  political  facts  of 

conquer  or  ^ 

periA.  his  reign  ;  but  the  veteran  Philistus,  his  chief 
adviser  and  officer,  appears  to  have  kept  together 
the  larger  part  of  the  great  means  bequeathed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius.  The  disparity  of  force,  there- 
fore, between  the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed, 
was  altogether  extravagant.  To  Dion,  personally, 
indeed,  such  disparity  was  a  matter  of  indifference. 
To  a  man  of  his  enthusiastic  temperament,  so 
great  was  the  heroism  and  sublimity  of  the  en- 
terprise,— combining  liberation  of  his  country  from 
a  despot,  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to  him* 
self, — that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in 
Sicily  with  no  matter  how  small  a  force,  accounting 
it  honour  enough  to  perish  in  such  a  cause\  Such 
was  the  emphatic  language  of  Dion,  reported  to 
us  by  Aristotle ;  who  (being  then  among  the  pupils 
of  Plato)  may  probably  have  heard  it  with  his  own 
ears.  To  impartial  contemporary  spectators,  like 
Demosthenes,  the  attempt  seemed  hopeless^. 
circum-  But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who 

which  told  accompanied  Dion,  would  not  have  thrown  their 
D^'i^siui  lives  away  in  contemplation  of  a  glorious  mar* 
te^t  aT°"  tyrdom  ;  nor  were  either  they  or  he  ignorant,  that 
Syracuse,  there  cxistcd  circumstances,  not  striking  the  eye 
of  the  ordinary  spectator,  which  materially  weak- 
ened the  great  apparent  security  of  Dionysius. 

>  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  17. 

•  Sec  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  s.  179.  p-  606 :  an  oration  delivered  about 
two  years  aftervmrds ;  not  long  after  the  victory  of  Dion. 
Compare  Diodor.  xvi.  9 ;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2. 
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First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost 
unanimous  discontent  of  the  people  of  Syracuse, 
Though  prohibited  from  all  public  manifestations, 
they  bad  been  greatly  agitated  by  the  original 
project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty  to  the  city — by 
the  inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself  towards 
the  same  end,  so  soon  unhappily  extinguished — by 
the  dissembling  language  of  Dionysius,  the  great 
position  of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the  second 
visit  of  Plato,  all  of  which  favoured  the  hope  that 
Dion  might  be  amicably  recalled.  At  length  such 
chance  disappeared,  when  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated and  bis  wife  re-married  to  another.  But 
as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the 
Syracusans  now  both  confidently  expected,  and 
ardently  wished  that  he  would  return  by  force,  and 
help  them  to  put  down  one  who  was  alike  his  enemy 
and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having  accompanied  Plato 
to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the  people, 
brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffec- 
tion  towards  Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longing 
for  relief  by  the  hands  of  Dion.  It  would  be  sufii- 
cient  (they  said)  if  he  even  came  alone ;  they  would 
flock  around  him,  and  arm  him  at  once  with  an 
adequate  force  \ 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  Herakieides 
similar  tenor  sent  to  Peloponnesus ;  and  one  Syra*  syracuie^ 
cusan  exile,  Herakleides,  was  in  himself  a  consi-  anat^dk^ 
derable  force.     Though  a  friend  of  Dion*,  he  had  "j^JjJ^lJ' 

^  Pltttarcb,  Dion,  c.  22.     Speusippus,  from  Athens,  corresponded  ^^^^^ 
both  with  Dion  and  with  Dionysius  at  Syracuse ;  at  least  there  was  a  Dion, 
correspondence  between  them,  read  as  genuine  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(iv.1,2,5). 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318  C. 
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continued  high  in  the  service  of  Dionysiu8,  until 
the  second  visit  of  Plato.     At  that  time  he  was 
disgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight, 
on   account  of  a   mutiny  among  the  mercenary 
troops,  or  rather  of  the  veteran  soldiers  among  them, 
whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down.     The  men  so 
curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of 
the  old  pay ;  and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  gates 
of  the  acropolis,  refusing  attention  to  their  re- 
quisitions, they  raised  the  furious  barbaric  paean 
or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to  scale  the  walls \ 
Terrible  were  the  voices  of  these  Gauls,  Iberians, 
and  Campanians,  in  the  ears  of  Plato,  who  knew 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  who 
happened  to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis. 
But  Dionysius,  no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased 
the  mutiny,  by  conceding  all  that  was  asked,  and 
even  more.     The  blame  of  this  misadventure  was 
thrown  upon  Herakleides,  towards  whom  Dionysius 
conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice  and  trea- 
chery— according  to  the  judgement  both  of  Plato 
and  of  all  around  him^.     As  an  exile,  he  brought 
word  that  Dionysius  could  not  even  rely  upon  the 
mercenary  troops,  whom  be  treated  with  a  par- 
simony the  more  revolting  as  they  contrasted   it 
with  the  munificence  of  his  father*.     Herakleides 
was  eager  to  cooperate  in  putting  down  the  de- 
spotism  at  Syracuse.     But  he  waited  to  equip  a 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  3^8  B.  OJ  S*  iifytpovro  €vBvs  irp6s  ra  rtixf), 
iraiS>vd  riva  dvafiafuravreg  fiapfiapov  koI  iroK€fUK6v'  o^  d^  ircptdci}; 
Aiovva-iof  y€v6fi€Pos,  &c. 

«  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318;  vii.  p.  348,  349. 

*  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  348  A iir€x*ipfiT€v  6\iyofu^$<n'€povs  iroitip 

napa  rh  tov  warphf  tdtf,  &c. 
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squadron  of  triremes,  and  was  not  ready  so  soon 
as  Dion;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  jealousy 
between  the  two  soon  broke  out*. 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  weakncw 
in  his  own  character  and  habits.     The  commanding  -^uaoiute 
energy  of  the  father,  far  from  being  of  service  to  the  Sunken 
son,  had  been  combined  with  a  jealousy  which  in-  JJoL^^^ 
tentionally  kept  him  down  and  cramped  his  growth,  himself. 
He  had  always  been  weak,  petty,  destitute  of  courage 
or  foresight,  and  unfit  for  a  position  like  that  which 
his  father  had  acquired  and  maintained.     His  per- 
sonal  incompetency  was  recognized   by  all,    and 
would  probably  have  manifested  itself  even  more 
conspicuously,  had  he  not  found  a  minister  of  so 
much  ability,  and  so  much  devotion  to  the  dynasty, 
as  Philistus.     But  in  addition  to  such  known  in- 
competency,  he   had    contracted   recently  habits 
which  inspired  every  one  around   him  with  con- 
tempt.   He  was  perpetually  intoxicated  and  plunged 
in  dissipation.     To  put  down  such  a  chief,  even 
though  surrounded  by  walls,  soldiers,  and  armed 
ships,  appeared  to  Dion  and  his  confidential  com- 
panions an  enterprise  noway  impracticable*. 

Nevertheless  these  causes  of  weakness  were  Aiannof 
known  only  to  close  observers;  while  the  great  ofVi^nat' 
military  force  of  Syracuse  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  wherfim*' 
of  every  one.  When  the  soldiers  mustered  by  Dion  ^^^^^ 
at  Zakynthus,  were  first  informed  that  they  were  ^««  «o»n« 
destined  to  strike  straight  across  the  sea  against  Sy-  Dionysiiu. 
racuse,  they  shrank  from  the  proposition  as  an  act 

"  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32;  Diodor.  xvi.  6-16. 

'  Ariatotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  14;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7.  Tliese  habits 
must  have  probably  grown  upon  him  since  the  second  departure  of 
Plato,  who  does  ^ot  notice  them  in  his  letters. 
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B.C.  357. 

Eclipse  of 
the  moon 
—religious 
disquietude 
of  the  sol- 
diers— they 
are  re- 
assured by 
the  prophet 
Miltas — 
fortunate 
▼oyage 
from  Za- 
kynthus  to 
Sicily. 


of  iDSEDity.  They  complained  of  their  leaders  for 
not  having  before  told  them  what  was  projected ; 
just  as  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of 
Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarstis,  complained  of  Klearchus 
for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that  they  were 
marching  against  the  Great  King.  It  required  all 
the  eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his  advanced  age\  his 
dignified  presence,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  in  his  possession,  to  remove  their  appre- 
hensions. How  widely  these  apprehensions  were 
felt  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  out  of  1000 
Syracusan  exiles,  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  dared 
to  join  him^ 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an 
ample  banquet  to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at 
Zakynthus,  Dion  gave  orders  for  embarkation  in  the 
ensuing  morning.  On  that  very  night  the  moon  was 
eclipsed.  We  have  already  seen  what  disastrous 
consequences  turned  upon  the  occurrence  of  this 
same  phsenomenon  fifty-six  years  before,  when 
Nikiaswas  about  to  conduct  the  defeated  Athenian 
fleet  away  from  the  harbour  of  Syracuse^.  Under 
the  existing  apprehensions  of  Dion's  band,  the 
eclipse  might  well  have  induced  them  to  renounce 
the  enterprise;  and  so  it  probably  would,  under  a 
general  like  Nikias.  But  Dion  had  learnt  astro- 
nomy; and  what  was  of  not  less  consequence, 
Miltas,  the  prophet  of  the  expedition,  besides  his 
gift  of  prophecy,  had  received  instruction  in  the 
Academy  also.     When  the  afirighted  soldiers  in- 


^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23.  dvrfp  TraprfKficuciis  Ifbtf,  &c. 

■  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22;  Diodor.  xvi.  10. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  50.   See  Volume  Y II.  of  this  History,  Chap.  Ix.  p.  433. 
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« 

qaired  what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in 
coDsequence  of  so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods, 
Miltas  rose  and  assured  them  that  they  had  mis- 
taken the  import  of  the  sign,  which  promised  them 
good  fortune  and  victory.  By  the  echpse  of  the 
moon,  the  gods  intimated  that  something  very 
brilliant  was  about  to  be  darkened  over :  now  there 
was  nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as  the  despotism 
of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse ;  it  was  Dionysius  who 
was  about  to  suffer  eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
victory  of  Dion^  Reassured  by  such  consoling 
words,  the  soldiers  got  on  board.  They  had  good 
reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady 
Etesian  breeze  carried  them  across  midsea  without 
accident  or  suffering,  in  twelve  days,  from  Zakyn- 
thus  to  Cape  Pachynus,  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Sicily  and  nearest  to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus, 
who  had  steered  the  course  so  as  exactly  to  hit 
the  cape,  urgently  recommended  immediate  disem- 
barkation, without  going  farther  along  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  island  ;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from 
keeping  near  the  shore.  But  Dion  was  afraid  of 
landing  so  near  to  the  main  force  of  the  enemy. 
Accordingly  the  squadron  proceeded  onward,  but 
were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away  from  Sicily  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping  ship* 
wreck.  It  was  not  without  considerable  hardship 
and  danger  that  they  got  back  to  Sicily,  after 
five  days ;  touching  the  island  at  Herakleia  Minoa 
westward  of  Agrigentum,  within  the  Carthaginian 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  24. 
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supremacy.     The  Carthaginian  governor  of  Minoa, 
Synalus  (perhaps  a  Greek  in  the  service  of  Car- 
thage), was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Dion,  and 
received  him  with  all  possible  kindness  ;  though 
knowing  nothing  beforehand  of  his  approach,  and 
at  first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignorance. 
B.C.  357.         Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once 
It^Hera"^'    more  on  Sicilian  ground.     The  favourable  predic- 
kieia— he     tjQQg  Qf  Miitas  had  been  completely  realised.     But 

learns  that  ^  "* 

Dionysiua    evcn  that  prophct  could  hardly  have  been  prepared 

wifYi  ft  Iftroe 

fleet  has  for  the  wondcrful  tidings  now  heard,  which  ensured 
s'yracuM*^  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Dionysius  had  re- 
for  Italy,  ccutly  Sailed  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  with  a  fleet  of 
80  triremes^  What  induced  him  to  commit  so 
capital  a  mistake,  we  cannot  make  out ;  for  Philistus 
was  already  with  a  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum, 
waiting  to  intercept  Dion,  and  supposing  that  the 
invading  squadron  would  naturally  sail  along  the 
coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  according  to  the  practice 
almost  universal  in  that  day^.  Philistus  did  not 
commit  the  same  mistake  as  Nikias  had  made  in 
reference  to  Gylippus^, — that  of  despising  Dion  be- 
cause of  the  smallness  of  his  force.  He  watched  in 
the  usual  waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because 
Dion,  venturing  on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight 
course,  was  greatly  favoured  by  wind  and  weather. 
But  while  Philistus  watched  the  coast  of  Italy,  it 
was  natural  that  Dionysius  himself  should  keep 
guard  with  his  main  force  at  Syracuse.  The  despot 
was  fully  aware  of  the  disaffection  which  reigned  in 
the  town,  and  of  the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's  pro- 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26;  Diodor.  xvi.  10,  11. 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26.  »  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
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jeet ;  which  was  geDerally  well  knowQi  though  no 
one  could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the  deliverer 
might  be  expected.  Suspicious  now  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever,  Dionysius  had  caused  a  fresh 
search  to  be  made  in  the  city  for  arms,  and  had 
taken  away  all  that  he  could  find^  We  may  be 
sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual  spies  were 
more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigour 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at  this  critical  junc« 
ture,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  Syracuse  with  a 
very  large  portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the  command 
to  Timokrates,  the  husband  of  Dion's  late  wife ;  and 
at  this  same  critical  juncture  Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could   exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  March  of 
soldiers  on  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  SSiSX 
which  left  Syracuse  open  and  easy  of  access.     Eager  ^^'*' 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  favourable  instant,  they 
called  upon  their  leader  to  march  thither  without 
delay,  repudiating  even  that  measure  of  rest  which 
he  recommended  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 
Accordingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refreshment  pro- 
vided by  Synalus — with  whom  he  deposited  his 
spare  arms,  to  be  transmitted  to  him  when  required 
— set  forward  on  his  march  towards  Syracuse.     On 
entering  the  Agrigentine  territory,  he  was  joined  by 
200  horsemen  near  Eknomon*.     Farther  on,  while 
passing  through  Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabit- 
ants of  these  towns,  together  with  some  neighbour- 
ing Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band.     Lastly, 
when  he  approached  the  Syracusan  border,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  rural  population  came 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  10. 

«  Plutarch,  DioD,  c,  26,  27;  Diodor.  xvi.  9. 
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to  him  also,  though  without  arms;  making  the 
reinforcements  which  joined  him  altogether  about 
5000  men\  Having  armed  these  volunteers  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his  progress 
as  far  as  Akrse,  where  he  made  a  short  evening  halt. 
From  thence,  receiving  good  news  from  Syra- 
cuse, he  recommenced  his  march  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  night,  hastening  forward  to  the  passage 
over  the  river  Anapus ;  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  occupy  without  any  opposition,  before 
daybreak. 
Dion  Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a 

SwAm!  quarter  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  The  rising  sun 
a^'r^hM  disclosed  his  army  to  the  view  of  the  Syracusan 
uie  gates  of  population,  who  were  doubtless  impatiently  watch* 
ing  for  him.  He  was  seen  offering  sacrifice  to  the 
river  Anapus,  and  putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to 
the  God  Helios,  then  just  showing  himself  above  the 
horizon.  He  wore  the  wreath  habitual  with  thosewho 
were  thus  employed ;  while  his  soldiers,  animated 
by  the  confident  encouragement  of  the  prophets,  had 
taken  wreaths  also^.    Elate  and  enthusiastic,  they 

^  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  27)  gives  the  numbers  who  joined  him  at  about 
5000  men,  which  is  very  credible.  Diodorus  gives  the  number  exfigge- 
rated,  at  20,000  (zvi.  9). 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  These  picturesque  details  about  the  march 
of  Dion  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  Plutarch  had  before  him  the 
narratiTe  of  Timonides,  a  companion  of  Dion,  and  actufdly  engaged  in 
the  expedition.  Timonides  wrote  an  account  of  what  passed  to  Speusip- 
pus  at  Athens,  doubtless  for  the  information  of  Plato  and  their  friends 
in  the  Academy  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  31-36). 

Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  also  a  person  named  8imonide$  who 
wrote  to  Speusippus,  ras  iaropias  €v  ah  KaTarerdxa  rw  irpd^eiv  Ai»v6s 
T€  Koi  hicDvos  (iv.  1,  5).  Probably  Simonides  may  be  a  misnomer  for 
Timonides, 

Arrian,  the  author  of  the  Anabasis  of  AkxMider,  bad  written  nam- 
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passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge  which 
formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a 
running  pace  across  the  low  plain  which  divided 
the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae  from  the  Great  Har- 
bour, and  approached  the  gates  of  the  quarter  of 
Syracuse  called  Neapolis — the  Temenitid  Gates^ 
near  the  chapel  of  Apollo  Temenites\  Dion  was 
at  their  head,  in  resplendent  armour,  with  a  body- 
guard near  him  composed  of  100  of  his  Pelopon- 
nesians.  His  brother  MegaklSs  was  on  one  side  of 
him,  his  friend  the  Athenian  KaUippus  on  the 
other;  all  three,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  also,  still  crowned  with  their  sacrificial 
wreaths,  as  if  marching  in  a  joyous  festival  proces- 
sion, with  victory  already  assured^. 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  re-  Miitake  of 
sistance.     Timokrates  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  ie™Mgo^'' 
large  mercenary  force  as  vicegerent),  while  he  sent  SJIJJI^^/in 
an  express  to  apprise  Dionysius,  kept  his  chief  hold  ^^^^1^ 
on  the  two  military  positions  or  horns  of  the  city  ;  •<"•• 
the  island  of  Ortygia  at  one  extremity,  and  Epi- 
polse  with  Euryalus  on  the  other.     It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  Epipolae  was  a  triangular  slope, 

tiret  of  the  exploits  both  of  Dion  and  Timoleon.  Unfortunately  these 
haye  not  been  preserred;  indeed  Photius  himself  seems  never  to  hare 
seen  them  (Photius,  Codex,  92). 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29.  'Eirci  If  tlaijXB^v  6  Aimp  kotA  rhs  Mcptridar 
wvkas,  &c. 

Most  of  the  best  critics  here  concur  in  thinking,  that  the  reading 
ought  to  be  TCLs  Ttfitviribas  nvXas,  The  statue  and  sacred  ground  of 
Apollo  Temenites  i^as  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  portion  of 
Syracuse,  and  would  naturally  be  selected  to  filmish  a  name  for  the 
gates.    No  meaning  can  be  assigned  for  the  phrase  Mcycrtdar. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27,  28,  29.  Diodorus  (xvi*  10)  also  mentions 
the^atriking  fact  of  the  wreaths  worn  by  this  approaching  army. 
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with  walls  bordering  both  the  northern  and  southern 
cliffs,  and  forming  an  angle  on  the  western  apex, 
where  stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus.  Between 
Ortygia  and  Epipolse  lay  the  populous  quarters  of 
Syracuse,  wherein  the  great  body  of  citizens  resided. 
As  the  disaffection  of  the  Syracusans  was  well 
known,  Timokrates  thought  it  unsafe  to  go  out  of 
the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road,  for  fear  of 
revolt  within.  But  he  perhaps  might  have  occu* 
pied  the  important  bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had 
not  a  report  reached  him  that  Dion  was  directing 
his  attack  first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the 
Campanian  mercenaries  under  the  command  of 
Timokrates,  having  properties  in  Leontini,  imme- 
diately quitted  Epipolae  to  go  thither  and  defend 
them*.  This  rumour — false,  and  perhaps  inten- 
tionally spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried 
off  much  of  the  garrison  elsewhere,  but  also  misled 
Timokrates ;  insomuch  that  Dion  was  allowed  to 
make  his  night  march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and 
to  find  it  unoccupied. 
General  It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when 

syrafu/aw*  the  rising  sun  had  once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion 
Ind*^^!"^  crossing  the  Anapus.  The  effect  produced  upon 
Dion.   Ti-   the  Syracusans  in  the  populous  quarters  was  elec- 

mokratesis         .  m,  t-i  .  ,  ,     .      , 

obliged  to  tnc.     They  rose  like  one  man  to  welcome  their  de- 

th^d^!  liverer,  and  to  put  down  the  dynasty  which  had 

tygli^'fnd''  hnng  about  their  necks  for  forty-eight  years.     Such 

Epipoi*  Qf  ii^Q  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  as  were  in  these 

garrisoned.  ,  ,    "^ 

central  portions  of  the  city  were  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  Epipolae,  while  his  police  and  spies  were 

"  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27. 
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pursued  and  seized,  to  undergo  the  full  terrors  of 
a  popular  vengeance  ^  Far  from  being  able  to  go 
forth  against  Dion,  Timokrates  could  not  even  curb 
the  internal  insurrection.  So  thoroughly  was  he 
intimidated  by  the  reports  of  his  terrified  police, 
and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst  of  wrath 
among  a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed 
slaves — that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  even 
in  Epipolae.  But  he  could  not  find  means  of 
getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and 
his  troops  were  crossing  the  low  plain  between 
Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour.  It  only  re- 
mained for  him  therefore  to  evacuate  Syracuse 
altogether,  and  to  escape  from  Epipolae  either  by 
the  northern  or  the  western  side.  To  justify  his 
hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports 
respecting  the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contributed 
still  farther  to  paralyse  the  discouraged  partisans 
of  Dionysius*. 

Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  Entry  of 
where  the  principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  Achradina 
attire,  and  the  multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  ^llnl^^ 
joyous  acclamations,  were  assembled  to  meet  him.  cuims  u- 
Halting  at  the   gate,  he   caused   his   trumpet  to  ^«''y- 
sound,  and  entreated  silence ;  after  which  he  for- 
mally proclaimed,  that  he  and  his  brother  Megakles 
were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Dionysian  despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both 
to  the  Syracusans  and  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks. 

^  Plutarch,  De  Curiositate,  p.  523  A. 
Plutarch^  Dion,  c.  28;  Diodor.  xvi.  10. 
VOL.  XI.  K 
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The  acclamations  redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers 
entered  the  city,  first  through  Neapolis,  next  by 
the  ascent  up  to  Achradina;  the  main  street  of 
which  (broad,  continuous^  and  straight,  as  was  rare 
in  a  Grecian  city^)  was  decorated  as  on  a  day  of 
jubilee,  with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
tabled,  and  bowls  of  wine  ready  prepared  for  festi- 
val. As  Dion  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers 
through  a  lane  formed  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd, 
from  each  side  wreaths  were  cast  upon  him  as  upon 
an  Olympic  victor,  and  grateful  prayers  addressed 
to  him,  as  it  were  to  a  god*.  Every  house  was  a 
scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and  women, 
freemen  and  slaves,  took  part  alike ;  the  outburst  of 
feelings  long  compressed  and  relieved  from  the  past 
despotism  with  its  inquisitorial  police  and  garrison. 
Dion  pre-         It  was  not  vet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these 

lents  him-         i         .  ,  " 

self  at  the  pleasiug  but   passivc  impulses.     Havins   infused 

in  front  of  couragc  mto  his  soldiers  as  well  as  into  the  citizens 

SauST^  by  his  triumphant  procession  through  Achradina, 

of  OrtyiT  ^®  descended  to  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Orty- 

*^d^h— *  S^ft-     That  stronghold  was  still  occupied  by  the 

itchoMn  Dionysian  garrison,  whom  he  thus  challenged  to 

thrs^ra.^  come  forth  and  fight.     But  the  flight  of  Timokrates 

hTbrothi?  had  left  them  without  orders,  while  the  imposing 

MdflJrena  demonstration  and  unanimous  rising  of  the  people 

others.  Jq  Achradina — which  they  must  partly  have  wit- 

>  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  53.  "  Altera  autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cui  no- 
men  Acradina  est:  in  quk  forum  maximum,  pulcherrimse  porticus, 
omatissimum  prytaneum,  amplissima  est  curia,  templumque  egregium 
Joyia  Olympii ;  cseterseque  urbis  partes,  und  totdvidperpetud,  multisque 
trans^ersis,  divisse,  privatis  sedificiis  continentur." 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29;  Diodor.  zvi.  11.  Compare  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  Skiond  towardB  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  121). 
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nessed  from  their  walls,  and  partly  learnt  through 
fugitive  spies  and  partisans — struck  them  with  dis- 
couragement and  terror ;  so  that  they  were  in  no 
disposition  to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  fortifications. 
Their  backwardness  was  hailed  as  a  confession  of 
inferiority  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  whom  Dion 
now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of  freemen.  Hard 
by,  in  front  of  the  acropolis  with  its  Pentapyla  or 
five  gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun- 
dial, erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  Mounting  on 
the  top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the 
despot  on^one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achradina 
on  the  other,  Dion  addressed^   an  animated   ha- 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  10,  11.  The  description  which 
Plutarch  gives  of  the  position  of  this  sundial  is  distinct,  and  the  harangue 
which  Dion  deliveted  while  standing  upon  it,  is  an  impressive  fact : — 
Hv  d'v9r6  rfjv  dKp6iro\iv  Koi  ra  ncvrdirvka,  Atowfriov  KaracKtvaa'aV' 
ros,  ^Xiorp^TTiov  KaTa(f>av€s  koX  vyfnjXdv.  'EttI  rovrtj^  irpotr^hi  ibf)pj)' 
y^ptja-t,  Koi  napa^pfiTiaf  roifs  vo\ira£  dvr^x'fO'Bai  r^r  iktvdepias. 

The  sundial  was  thus  under  the  acropolis,  that  is,  in  the  low  ground, 
immediately  adjoining  to  Ortygia;  near  the  place  where  the  elder 
Dionysius  is  stated  to  have  placed  his  large  porticoes  and  market- 
house  (Diodor.  xiv.  7)>  and  where  the  younger  Dionysius  erected  the 
funereal  monument  to  his  father  (xv.  74).  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
sundial,  Dion  must  have  descended  irom  the  height  of  Achradina.  Now 
Plutarch  mentions  that  Dion  went  up  through  Achradina  (aJT/ei  hia  rrjs 
*Axpa^ivfjs),  It  is  plain  that  he  must  have  come  down  again  from 
Achradina,  though  Plutarch  does  not  specially  mention  it.  And  if  he 
brought  his  men  close  under  the  walls  of  the  enemy's  garrison,  this  can 
hardly  have  been  for  any  other  reason  than  that  which  I  have  assigned 
in  the  text. 

Plutarch  indicates  the  separate  localities  with  tolerable  clearness,  but 
he  does  not  give  a  perspicuous  description  of  the  whole  march.  Thus, 
he  says  that  Dion,  "  wishing  to  harangue  the  people  himself,  went  up 
through  Achradina  *'  (Bov\6n€vos  de  kqI  Bi  iavrov  Trpotrayopeva-ai  roifs 
dvdpoairovs,  dvjjei  dtA  rrjs  *Axpadi,vfji),  while  the  place  from  which  Dion 
did  harangue  the  people  was  down  under  the  acropolis  of  Ortygia. 

Diodorus  is  still  less  clear  about  the  localities,  nor  does  he  say  any- 
thing about  the  sundial  or  the  exact  spot  from  whence  Dion  spoke, 
though  he  mentions  the  march  of  Dion  through  Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what  Plutarch  calls  ra  ir^prdirvka  are  the 

k2 
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rangue  to  the  Syracusans  around,  exhorting  them 
to  strenuous  eflforts  in  defence  of  their  newly  ac- 
quired rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them  to 
elect  generals  for  the  command,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  total  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  garrison. 
The  Syracusans,  with  unanimous  acclamations, 
named  Dion  and  his  brother  Megakles  generals  with 
full  powers.  But  both  the  brothers  insisted  that 
colleagues  should  be  elected  along  with  them.  Ac- 
cordingly twenty  other  persons  were  chosen  besides, 
ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of  Syra- 
cusan  exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 
Dion  cap-  Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on 
poiawd  *^®  third  day^  after  his  landing  in  Sicily;  and  such 
Euryaius.     thc  first  uubUc  act  of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom  : 

He  erects  a  ^  ^  * 

croM-waii  the  first  after  that  fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  years 
sea, to  block  bcforc,  had  elected  the  elder  Dionysius  general  ple- 
wp  rtygia.  uipotentiary,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  sword  of 
state,  without  foresight  of  the  consequences.  In 
the  hands  of  Dion,  that  sword  was  vigorously  em- 
ployed against  the  common  enemy.  He  immedi- 
ately attacked  Epipolee  ;  and  such  was  the  conster- 
nation of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by  the  fugitive 
Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Eury- 
alus,  which  a  little  courage  and  devotion  might  long 
have  defended.  This  acquisition,  made  suddenly  in 
the  tide  of  success  on  one  side  and  discouragement 
on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  importance,  and  went 
far  to  determine  the  ultimate  contest.  It  not  only 
reduced  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the  limits 

same  as  what  Diodorus  (xv.  74)  indicates  in  the  words  rat;  ^afrCKUait 
KoKovfifvais  TTvkais, 
'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
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of  Ortygia,  but  also  enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many 
state  prisoners^  who  became  ardent  partisans  of 
the  revolution.  Following  up  his  success,  he  lost 
no  time  in  taking  measures  against  Ortygia.  To 
shut  it  up  completely  on  the  land-side,  he  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  wall  of  blockade,  reaching 
from  the  Great  Harbour  at  one  extremity,  to  the 
sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Portus  Lakkius,  at 
the  other*.  He  at  the  same  time  provided  arms  as 
well  as  he  could  for  the  citizens,  sending  for  those 
spare  arms  which  he  had  deposited  with  Synalus  at 
Minoa.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  garrison  of 
Ortygia  made  any  sally  to  impede  him  ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  seven  days,  he  had  not  only  received 
his  arms  from  Synalus,  but  had  completed,  in  a 
rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading  cross- 
wall^ 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  Return  of 
(having  been  prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  t^^syracuse 
the  express  sent  to  him),  Dionysius  returned  with  jfegotiate** 
his  fleet  to  Ortygia*-     Fatally  indeed  was  his  posi-  wuh  Dion 
tion  changed.     The  islet  was  the  only  portion  of  racusans— 

deceives 

the  city  which  he  possessed,  and  that  too  was  shut  them  by 
up  on  the  land-side  by  a  blockading  wall  nearly  proposT 
completed.     All  the  rest  of  the  city  was  occupied  ^^^' 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29;  Diodor.  xvi.  12.  Plutarch  says,  rrju  6c 
dKp67ro\iv  dir€T€ixio-€ — Diodorus  is  more  specific — T&v  de  2vpaKov<ri<ov 
KaT€<rK€vaic6Tii>v  eic  Bttkdaarjs  els  SdKaa-<rav  dtarcixtVfiara,  &c.  These 
are  valuable  words  aa  indicating  the  line  and  the  two  terminations  of 
Dion's  blockading  cross-wall. 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29. 

*  This  return  of  Dionysius,  seven  days  after  the  coming  of  Dion,  is 
specified  both  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26-29 ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  11). 
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by  bitter  enemies  instead  of  by  subjects.  Leontini 
also,  and  probably  many  of  his  other  dependences 
out  of  Syracuse,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  re- 
volting'. Even  with  the  large  fleet  which  he  had 
brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not  think  himself 
strong  enough  to  face  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but 
resorted  to  stratagem.  He  first  tried  to  open  a 
private  intrigue  with  Dion ;  who,  however,  refused 
to  receive  any  separate  propositions,  and  desired 
him  to  address  them  publicly  to  the  freemen,,  citi- 
zens of  Syracuse.  Accordingly,  he  sent  envoys 
tendering  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the  present 
day  would  be  called  a  constitution.  He  demanded 
only  moderate  taxation,  and  moderate  fulfilments 
of  military  service,  subject  to  their  own  vote  of 
consent.  But  the  Syracusans  laughed  the  oflfer 
to  scorn,  and  Dion  returned  in  their  name  the 
peremptory  reply, — that  no  proposition  from  Diony- 
sius could  be  received,  short  of  total  abdication ; 
adding  in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself,  on 
the  score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionysius,  if  he 
did  abdicate,  both  security  and  other:  reasonable 
concessions.  These  terms  Dionysius  affected  to 
approve,  desiring  that  envoys  might  be  sent  to  him 
in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.  Both  Dion  and  the 
Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  offer,  without  for 
a  moment  questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  Syracusans,  approved  by  Dion,  were 
despatched  as  envoys  to  Dionysius.  A  general  con- 
.fidence  prevailed,  that  the  retirement  of  the  despot 
was  now  assured  ;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  em- 
ployed against  him,  full  of  joy  and  mutual  congra- 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  16. 
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tulations,  became  negligent  of  their  guard  on  the 
cross-wall  of  blockade ;  many  of  them  even  retiring 
to  their  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.     Contriving  sudden 


to  prolong  the  discussion,  so  as  to  detain  the  en-  by  Diony- 
voys  in  Ortygia  all  night,  he  ordered  at  daybreak  a  prile^thT" 
sudden  sally  of  all  his  soldiers,  whom  he  had  pre-  w^i^hlTu 
viously  stimulated  both  by  wine  and  by  immense  ^^'^^jj;]!*' 
promises  in  case  of  victory  \     The  sally  was  well-  grettbniTe- 
timed  and  at  first  completely  successful.     One  half  md  danger 
of  Dion's  soldiers  were  encamped  to  guard  the  cross-  at  icn^  * 
wall  (the  other  half  being  quartered  in  Achradina),  Htocirind* 
together  with  a  force  of  Syracusan  citizens.     But  J^J*"^* 
so  little  were  they  prepared  for  hostilities,  that  the 
assailants,  rushing  out  with  shouts  and  at  a  run, 
carried  the  wall  at  the  first  onset,  slew  the  senti- 
nels, and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  wall  (which 
was  probably  a  rough  and  hasty  structure)  as  well 
as  to  charge  the  troops  on  the  outside  of  it.     The 
Syracusans,  surprised  and  terrified,  fled  with  little 
or  no  resistance.     Their  flight  partially  disordered 
the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who  resisted  bravely, 
but  without  having  had  time  to  form  their  regular 
array.     Never  was  Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as 
an  officer  and  as  a  soldier.     He  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them 
in  ranks  essential  to  the  effective  fighting  of  the 
Grecian  hoplite.     But  his  orders  were  unheard  in 
the  clamour,  or  disregarded  in  the  confusion :  his 
troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants  gained  ground, 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30.  tfinkria-as  aicpdrov.  It  ii  rare  that  we  read 
of  this  proceeding  with  soldiers  in  antiquity.  Diodor.  xvi.  11,  12.  t6 
fUyiBos  T&v  eirayycXtcDy. 
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and  the  day  seemed  evidently  going  against  him. 
Seeing  that  there  was  no  other  resource,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  hest  and  most  attached 
soldiers,  and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderly 
man,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  The  struggle 
was  the  more  violent  as  it  took  place  in  a  narrow 
space  between  the  new  blockading  wall  on  one  side, 
and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis  on  the  other.  Both 
the  armour  and  the  person  of  Dion  being  con- 
spicuous, he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  and  the  battle  around  him  was  among 
the  most  obstinate  in  Grecian  history*.  Darts 
rattled  against  both  his  shield  and  his  helmet, 
while  his  shield  was  also  pierced  through  by 
several  spears  which  were  kept  from  his  body  only 
by  the  breastplate.  At  length  he  was  wounded 
through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made 
prisoner.  But  this  forwardness  on  his  part  so 
stimulated  the  courage  of  his  own  troops,  that 
they  both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled  efforts 
against  the  enemy.  Having  named  Timonides  com- 
mander in  his  place,  Dion  with  his  disabled  hand 
mounted  on  horseback,  rode  into  Achradina,  and 
led  forth  to  the  battle  that  portion  of  his  troops 
which  were  there  in  garrison.  These  men,  fresh 
and  good  soldiers,  restored  the  battle.     The  Syra- 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  12.  'O  bi  Llav  avfkiritrr^i  irap€<nrov^fjJpos,  fitrh  t&p 
apioTfuv  (rrpaTiarav  dnrjVTa  rois  Trokifiiois'  /cat  avvdylras  fidx')'^*  noXvp 
€iroi€i  (fiovov  iv  orad/^.  'OXty©  bi  biaarrj^riy  ttjs  biaT€i\iov  tfa-oa,  fidxfjf 
ofjoTi^y  avv€dpafi§  ifkrj0o£  aTparicar&v  (h  trrivov  T6irov, 

The  text  here  is  not  quite  clear  (see  Wesseling's  note);  but  we 
gather  from  the  passage  information  about  the  topography  of  Syra- 
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cusans  came  back  to  the  lield,  all  joined  in  strenu- 
ous conflict,  and  the  Dionysian  assailants  were  at 
length  again  driven  within  the  walls  of  Ortygia. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe ;  that  of  Diony- 
sius  800  men  ;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  picked 
up  from  the  field  (under  a  truce  granted  on  his  re- 
quest by  Dion),  and  buried  with  magnificent  obse- 
quies, as  a  means  of  popularising  himself  with  the 
survivors  ^ 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this 
battle  had  proved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timo- 
krates  maintained  himself  in  Epipolse,  so  as  to 
enable  Dionysius  to  remain  master  of  Epipolse  as 
well  as  of  Ortygia,  the  success  of  Dion's  whole 
enterprise  in  Syracuse  would  have  been  seriously 
endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  ortygiau 
victory.     The  Syracusan  people  testified  their  gra-  \Tn^  bj^  * 
titude  to  the  Dionian  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  forttT/^" 
wreath  to  the  value  of  100  minae;  while  these  sol-  ^j^hhu"* 
diers,  charmed  with  the  prowess  of  their  general,  fleet— ar- 

'  ,1  ,  ,  .  T-.-         .  1.        1       "val  of  He- 

voted  a  golden  wreath  to  him.     Dion  immediately  rakieides 

began  the  re-establishment  of  the  damaged  cross-  p'on^esus^' 

wall,  which  he  repaired,  completed,  and  put  under  I^*c^oo*pcr^* 

eflFective  guard  for  the  future*.    Dionysius  no  longer  ^^^^^^^ 

tried  to  impede  it  by  armed  attack.     But  as  he  was 

still  superior  at  sea,  he  transported  parties  across 

the  harbour  to  ravage  the  country  for  provisions, 

and  despatched  vessels  to  bring  in  stores  also  by 

sea.     His  superiority  at  sea  was  presently  lessened 

by  the  arrival  of  Herakleides  from  Peloponnesus^, 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30;  Diodor.  xvi.  12,  13.         «  Diodor.  xvi.  13. 
^  Diodor.  xvi.  16.     Plutarch  states  that  Herakleides  brought  only 
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with  twenty  triremes,  three  smaller  vessels,  and 
1500  soldiers.  The  Syracusans,  now  beginning  to 
show  themselves  actively  on  ship-board,  got  together 
a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks  and  wharfs 
lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortygia,  within  the 
grasp  of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval 
force  belonging  to  the  city.  But  it  would  seem  that 
the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships  (who  were  mostly 
native  Syracusans  \  with  an  intermixture  of  Athe- 
nians, doubtless  of  democratical  sentiments)  must 
have  deserted  from  the  despot  to  the  people,  carry- 
ing over  their  ships,  since  we  presently  find  the 
Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes*,  which 
they  could  hardly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by 
Philistus,  who  brought  to  Ortygia,  not  only  his 
fleet  from  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  but  also  a  consider- 
able regiment  of  cavalry.  With  these  latter,  and 
some  other  troops  besides,  Philistus  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  revolted  Leontini.  But 
though  he  made  his  way  into  the  town  by  night, 
he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  defenders,  se- 
conded by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse^, 

To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was  yet 
more  indispensable  for  Philistus  to  maintain  his  su- 

seven  triremes.  But  the  force  stated  by  Diodorus  (given  in  my  text) 
appears  more  probable.  It  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the  number 
of  ships  which  the  Syracusans  presently  appear  as  possessing.  Moreover 
the  great  importance,  which  Herakleides  steps  into,  as  opposed  to  Dion, 
is  more  easily  accounted  for. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35.  About  the  Athenian  seamen  in  Ortygia, 
see  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A.  When  Plato 
was  at  Syracuse,  in  danger  from  the  mercenaries,  the  Athenian  seamen, 
there  employed,  gave  warning  to  him  as  their  countryman. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  16. 
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periority  at  sea  against  the  growing  naval  power  of 
the  Syracusans,  now  commanded  by  Herakleides\ 
After  several  partial  engagements,  a  final  battle, 
desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took  place  between 
the  two  admirals.  Both  fleets  were  sixty  triremes 
strong.  At  first  Philistus,  brave  and  forward,  ap- 
peared likely  to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the 
fortune  of  the  day  turned  against  him .  His  ship  was 
run  ashore,  and  himself,  with  most  part  of  his  fleet, 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.     To  escape  captivity,  ^ 

he  stabbed  himself.  The  wound  however  was  not 
mortal ;  so  that  he  fell  alive,  being  now  about  78 
years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, — who 
stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and  at 
length  cut  ofi^  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged 
his  body  by  the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syra- 
cuse*. Revolting  as  this  treatment  is,  we  must  re- 
collect that  it  was  less  horrible  than  that  which 
the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted  on  the  Rhegine 
general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  The  DioDy- 
with  Philistus,  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  naJtyJu 
servants.     He  had  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of  "d°*wuh^*^' 
usurpation — its  eighteenth  Brumaire:  his  timely,  p*»»"»^"«- 
though  miserable  death,  saved  him  from  sharing  in 
its  last  dav  of  exile — its  St.  Helena. 

Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Diony-  intrigues  of 
sius  had  lost   all  chance  of  overcoming  the  Sy-  a^w"'" 
racusans  by  force.     But  he  had  now  farther  lost,  syracwe. 
through  the  victory  of  Herakleides,  his  superiority 

'  See  a  fragment  of  the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Philippica  of  Theopom- 
pus  (Theopomp.  Fragm.  212,  ed.  Didot),  which  seema  to  refer  to  this 
point  of  time. 

«  Diodor.  xvi.  16 ;  Plutarch^  Dion,  c.  36. 
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at  sea,  and  therefore  his  power  even  of  maintaining 

himself  permanently  in  Ortygia.     The  triumph  of 

Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in 

the  dust.     But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius 

was  still  formidable  by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue 

and  dissension  in  Syracuse.     His  ancient  antipathy 

against  Dion  became  more  vehement  than  ever. 

Obliged  to  forego  empire  himself — yet  resolved  at 

any  rate  that  Dion  should  be  ruined  along  with 

him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue  of  base  manoeuvres ; 

availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 

Syracusans,  the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects 

of  Dion,  and  what  was  more  important  than  all — 

the  relationship  of  Dion  to  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 

Relation-         Dlon  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited 

DioVto  the  the  signal  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.    But  he  had 

?*nMt"^    ^^^^  nursed  in  the  despotism,  of  which  his  father 

suspiciont     had  been  one  of  the  chief  founders ;  he  was  attached 

entertained  .        /•      i      •         i  •  t^«  •  •  i        i 

against  him  by  cvcry  tic  of  relationship  to  Dionysius,  with  whom 
rJcisans^    his  sistcr,  his  former  wife,  and  his  children,  were 
manww.***^  still  dwclUng  iu  the  acropolis.     The  circumstances 
nlra'^  °^    therefore  were  such  as  to  suggest  to  the  Syracusans 
kieides.       apprehensions,    noway   unreasonable,    that    some 
private  bargain  might  be  made  by  Dion  with  the 
acropoUs,  and  that  the  eminent  services  which  he 
had  just  rendered  might  only  be  made  the  stepping- 
stone  to  a  fresh  despotism  in  his  person.     Such 
suspicions  received   much  countenance  from   the 
infirmities  of  Dion,  who  combined,  with  a  mas- 
culine and   magnanimous  character,   manners   so 
haughty  as  to  be  painfully  felt  even  by  his  own 
companions.     The  friendly  letters  from  Syracuse, 
written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at  Athens  (possibly 
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those  from  Timonides  to  Speusippus)  shortly  after 
the  victory,  contained  much  complaint  of  the  re- 
pulsive demeanour  of  Dion ;  which  defect  the 
philosopher  exhorted  his  friend  to  amende  All 
those,  whom  Dion's  arrogance  offended,  were  con- 
firmed in  their  suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs, 
and  induced  to  turn  for  protection  to  his  rival 
Herakleides.  This  latter — formerly  general  in  the 
service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had 
only  saved  his  life  by  flight — had  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  cooperate  with  Dion  in  his  expedition 
from  Zakynthus,  but  had  since  brought  to  the  aid 
of  the  Syracusans  a  considerable  force,  including 
several  armed  ships.  Though  not  present  at  the 
first  entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until  Ortygia 
had  already  been  placed  under  blockade,  Hera- 
kleides was  esteemed  the  equal  of  Dion  in  abilities 
and  in  military  efficiency ;  while  with  regard  to 
ulterior  designs,  he  had  the  prodigious  advantage 
of  being  free  from  connection  with  the  despotism 
and  of  raising  no  mistrust.  Moreover  his  man- 
ners were  not  only  popular,  but  according  to  Plu- 
tarch^, more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious,  and 
dexterous  in  criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of 
rivals  and  for  his  own  exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on 
rather  at  sea  than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet 
became  indispensable  ;  .so  that  Herakleides,  who  had 
brought  the  greatest  number  of  triremes,  naturally 

^  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  p.  321  B •.ev^v/AoC   dc    koi  oti  doKcis  ti&iu 

ipb€€aT€p<os  Tov  iTpoa-rjKovTos  dcpanevriKhs  tlvai'  firf  o^v  \av6aP€T(o  <re 
oTi  bia  TOV  dp€a-Ktiv  toIs  dv6po>iroi9  Koi  t6  npaTTfiv  iariv,  Tf  d'  avOadua 
9pi]fuif  (yvoiKos, 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 
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Herakieidea  fosc  in  importance.      Shortly   after    his   arrival, 

la  named  %        r^  i 

admiral.  the  Syracusan  assembly  passed  a  vote  to  appomt 
him'^to^be  him  admiral.  But  Dion;  who  seems  only  to  have 
anHhen  heard  of  this  vote  after  it  had  passed,  protested 
w?f7or*hu"  against  it  as  derogating  from  the  full  powers  which 
re-appoint-  t^g  Syracusans  had  bv  their  former  vote  conferred 

ment.  "^ 

upon  himself.  Accordingly  the  people,  though 
with  reluctance,  cancelled  their  vote,  and  deposed 
Herakleides.  Having  then  gently  rebuked  Hera- 
kleides  for  raising  discord  at  a  season  when  the 
common  enemy  was  still  dangerous,  Dion  convened 
another  assembly ;  wherein  he  proposed,  from  him- 
self, the  appointment  of  Herakleides  as  admiral, 
with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own\  The  right  of 
nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the  Syra- 
cusans, humiliated  Herakleides,  and  exasperated 
his  partisans  as  well  as  the  fleet  which  he  com- 
manded. It  gave  him  power — together  with  pro- 
vocation to  employ  that  power  for  the  ruin  of 
Dion ;  who  thus  laid  himself  doubly  open  to 
genuine  mistrust  from  some,  and  to  intentional 
calumny  from  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  means  afforded  to  Diony- 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  33.  It  would  seem  that  this  Herakleides  is  the 
person  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  from  the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Philip- 
pica  of  Theopompus  (Theop.  Ft.  212,  ed.  Didot)  :— 

npoararai  dc  lifs  ir6k€(a£  ^trav  r&v  fUf  ILvpaKOvtrUav  "Adijpis  Kal 
*llpaKk(ibr}s,  tS>p  de  fu<rdo<j)6p(OP  'Ap;(cXao£  6  Avfidlos, 

Probably  also  Ath^nis  is  the  same  person  named  as  Athanis  or 
Athanas  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  (Diodor.  xv.  94 ;  Plutarch,  Timo- 
leon,  c.  23-37).  He  \?rote  a  history  of  Syracusan  affairs  during  the 
period  of  Dion  and  Timoleon,  beginning  from  362  B.C.,  and  continuing 
the  history  of  Philistus.  See  Historicorum  Grace.  Fragm.  ed.  Didot, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  81 . 
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sius  for  personal  intrigue  directed  against  Dion. 
Though  the   vast    majority   of    Syracusans   were 
hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet  there  were  among  them 
many   individuals   connected   with   those   serving  intnguet 
under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable  of  being  put  in  hLnTet 
motion  to  promote  his  views.     Shortly  after  the  '^tLt 
complete  defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his  solici-  8*,"^^°^ 
tations  for  peace ;  to  which  Dion  returned  the  pe-  ^y  ^*»«  "•- 

*■  *■         nagement 

remptory  answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  of  Diony. 
until  Dionysius  abdicated  and  retired.  Next,  Dio- 
nysius sent  out  heralds  from  Ortygia  with  letters 
addressed  to  Dion  from  his  female  relatives.  All 
these  letters  were  full  of  complaints  of  the  misery 
endured  by  these  poor  women  ;  together  with 
prayers  that  he  would  relax  in  his  hostility.  To 
avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused  the  letters  to  be  opened 
and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusan  assembly ; 
but  their  tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether 
expressed  or  not,  unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  eflFect 
on  Dion's  sympathies.  One  letter  there  was,  bear- 
ing on  its  superscription  the  words  ''  Hipparinus 
(the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father."  At  first  many 
persons  present  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
communication  so  strictly  private;  but  Dion  in- 
sisted, and  the  letter  was  publicly  read.  '  It  proved 
to  come,  not  from  the  youthful  Hipparinus,  but 
from  Dionysius  himself,  and  was  insidiously  worded 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Dion  in  the  minds 
of  the  Syracusans.  It  began  by  reminding  him  of  the 
long  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  despotism. 
It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that  great  power,  as 
well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin,  for 
the  sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and 
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sting  him,  so  soon  as  he  had  given  them  free- 
dom.    It  offered,  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  himself, 
immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion  would  consent 
to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion  refused, 
the  sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives  and 
his  son*. 
Mistrust  of       This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its 
SyracusMs!  owu  purposc,  was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  pro- 
ronw/*"     testation  on  the  part  of  Dion.     Without  doubt  his 
hSTreiatton-  ^^^^sal   would    bc    rcccivcd   with   cheers  by   the 
Dion*°-'**^'  assembly;  but  the  letter  did  not  the  less  instil  its 
family.        intended  poison  into  their  minds.     Plutarch  dis- 
ofsdsis.      plays*  (in  my  judgement)  no  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  when  he  complains  of  the  Syracusans 
for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress  them  with  suspi-* 
cions  of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring  his  magnanimous 
resistance  to  such  touching  appeals.     It  was  pre- 
cisely the  magnanimity  required  for  the  situation, 
which  made  them  mistrustful.     Who  could  assure 
them  that  such  a  feeling,  to  the  requisite  pitch,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion  ?  or  who  could 
foretel  which, amongpainfullyconflictingsentiments, 
would  determine  his  conduct  ?  The  position  of  Dion 
forbade  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confi- 
dence.   Moreover  his  enemies,  not  content  with  in- 
flaming the  real  causes  of  mistrust,  fabricated  gross 
falsehoods  against  him  as  well  as  against  the  merce- 
naries under  his  command.     A  Syracusan  named 
S6sis,  brother  to  oneof  the  guardsof  Dionysius,  made 
a  violent  speech  in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  warning 
his  countrymen  to  beware  of  Dion,  lest  they  should 
find  themselves   saddled  with  a  strict  and  sober 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  31.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 
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despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxicated. 
On  the  next  day  S6sis  appeared  in  the  assembly 
with  a  wound  on  the  head,  which  he  said  that  some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in 
revenge  for  his  speech.  Many  persons  present,  be^ 
lieving  the  story,  warmly  espoused  his  cause  ;  whil6 
Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  allegation, 
and  in  obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of  its 
truth.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
wound  was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by  S6sis  him* 
self  with  a  razor,  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an 
infamous  calumny  which  he  had  been  bribed  to 
propagated  In  this  particular  instance,  it  was 
found  practicable  to  convict  the  delinquent  of 
shameless  falsehood.  But  there  were  numerous 
other  attacks  and  perversions  less  tangible,  gene- 
rated by  the  same  hostile  interests,  and  tending 
towards  the  same  end.  Every  day  the  suspicion 
and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  Syracusans,  to- 
wards Dion  and  his  soldiers,  became  more  em- 
bittered. 

The  naval  victory  gained  by  Herakleides  and  the  Fartherpro^ 
Syracusan  fleet  over  Philistus,  exalting  both  the  Dklny^ti^ 
spirit  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  glory  of  the  admiral,  fjaffrom 
still  further  lowered  the  influence  of  Dion.    The  J^^'^f ,'J^ 
belief  gained  ground  that  even  without  him  and  his  ^nghisson 
soldiers,  the  Syracusans  could  defend  themselves,  kratcs  in 
and  gain  possession  of  Ortygia.     It  was  now  that  ofTh!J*gar- 
the  defeated  Dionysius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh 
embassy  to  Dion,  offering  to  surrender  to  him  the 
place  with  its   garrison,  magazine  of  arms,  and 

>  Pltttaich,  Dion,  g.  34. 
VOL.  XI.  L 
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treasure  equivalent  to  five  months'  full  pay — on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and 
enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large  and  productive  por- 
tion  (called  Gyarta)   of  the  Syracusan  territory. 
Dion  again  refused  to  reply,  desiring  him  to  address 
the  Syracusan  public,  yet  advising  them  to  accept 
the  terms\     Under  the  existing  mistrust  towards 
Dion,  this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an 
intended  collusion   between   him   and  Dionysius. 
Herakleides  promised,  that  if  the  war  were  pro- 
secuted, he  would  keep  Ortygia  blocked  up  until  it 
was  suiTcndered  at  discretion  with  all  in  it  as  pri* 
soners.     But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius 
contrived  to  elude  his  vigilance  and  sail  ofi*  to 
Lokri  in  Italy,  with  many  companions  and  much 
property,  leaving  Ortygia  in  command  of  his  eldest 
son  Apollokrates. 
B.C.  356.         Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed 
JS^i^    and  rendered  stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape 
w^^and     ^^  *^®  despot  brought  considerable  discredit  on 
Herakleides  Heraklcidcs.     Probably  the  Dionian  partisans  were 
d^oMd      not  sparing  in  their  reproach.    To  create  for  him- 
Swi^er**'  self  fresh  popularity,  Herakleides  warmly  espoused 
Si'Sydiw  *^®   proposition   of  a   citizen   named  Hippo,  for 
to  thenar-    ^  fresh  divisiou  of  landed  property;  a  proposi- 
nii«re       tion,  whicb,  considering  the  sweeping  alteration 
of  landed  property  made   by  the  Dionysian  dy- 
nasty, we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  recom- 
mended upon  specious  grounds  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  upon  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  poor  citizens.    Dion  opposed  the  motion  stre- 

>  Plutareh,  Dioiit  o.  37 1  Diodor.  zvi.  17. 
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nuously,  but  was  outvoted.  Other  suggestions 
also,  yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and  even  point- 
edly  directed  against  him,  were  adopted.  Lastly, 
Herakleides,  enlarging  upon  his  insupportable  ar- 
rogance, prevailed  upon  the  people  to  decree  that 
new  generals  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  pay 
due  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  now  forming  a  large 
arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public 
pursed 

It  was  towards  Midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus 
divested  of  his  command,  about  nine  months  after 
his  arrival  at  Syracuse*.  Twenty-five  new  generals 
were  named,  of  whom  Herakleides  was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust,  b.c.  356. 
whereby  the  soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay  due  f^^^\^ 
to  them,  was  dictated  by  pure  antipathy  against  retreat 

Tx.  r-i  •  iTi    fro™  Syra- 

Dion :  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  cuse— bad 
to  those  soldiers  who  had  come  with  Herakleides ;  ihe'l'ew^ 
moreover  the  new  generals  sent  private  messages  to  f^a^S^'he 
the  Dionian  soldiers,  inviting  them  to  desert  their  ^^^J^^^?^ 
leader  and  join  the  Syracusans,  in  which  case  the  widier*— 
grant  of  citizenship  was  promised  to  them^.     Had  himseir,  bui 
the  soldiers  complied,  it  is  obvious,  that  either  the  ![i^ptoy  ^y 
pay  due,or  some  equivalent,  must  have  been  assigned  ^^ 
to  satisfy  them.     But  one  and  all  of  them  scorned  ^^  ^ 
the  invitation,  adhering  to  Dion  with  unshaken  fide- 
lity.  The  purpose  of  Herakleides  was,  to  expel  him 
alone.    This  however  was  prevented  by  the  temper 
of  the  soldiers ;  who,  indignant  at  the  treacherous 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37;  Diodor.  xvi.  !?• 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  38.  Oepovs  fMaovyros,  &c. 

'  Fltttaich,  Dion,  o.  38. 
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ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated  Dion  to 
take  a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded 
only  to  be  led  to  the  assault.  Refusing  to  employ 
force,  Dion  calmed  their  excitement,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  city  ;  not 
iwithout  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals 
and  the  people  of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings, 
imprudent  as  well  as  wicked,  while  the  enemy  were 
still  masters  of  Ortygia.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Dion, 
not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal,  but  inflamed 
the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spurred  them  on 
to  attack  the  soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syra- 
cuse. Their  attack,  though  repeated  more  than 
once,  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  soldiers — 
excellent  troops,  3000  in  number;  while  Dion, 
anxious  only  to  ensure  their  safety,  and  to  avoid 
bloodshed  on  both  sides,  confined  himself  strictly 
to  the  defensive.  He  forbade  all  pursuit,  giving  up 
the  prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  for  burial  \ 
Dion  In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he 

L^ntlni—  found  the  warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with 
tilTe^rtfiSid  indignant  disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans. 
^uillt  the  ^^li^d  ^it^  '^^  newly-enfranchised  Syracuse  against 
Syracusans  the  Dionvsiau  dynasty,  the  Leontines  not  only  re- 
Nypsius  ceived  the  soldiers  of  Dion  into  their  citizenship, 
forcement'^'  aud  votcd  to  them  a  positive  remuneration,  but  sent 
LylSli^r^  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  insisting  that  justice  should 
orrgia  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  them.  The  Syracusans,  on  their  side, 
sent  envoys  to  Leontini,  to  accuse  Dion  before  an 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  39;  Diodor.  xvi.  I?. 
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assembly  of  all  the  allies  there  convoked.  Who 
these  allies  were,  our  defective  information  does 
not  enable  us  to  say.  Their  sentence  went  in 
favour  of  Dion  and  against  the  Syracusans ;  who 
nevertheless  stood  out  obstinately,  refusing  all 
justice  or  reparation  \  and  fancying  themselves 
competent  to  reduce  Ortygia  without  Dion's 
assistance — since  the  provisions  therein  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  garrison  was  already  suffering 
from  famine.  Despairing  of  reinforcement,  Apol- 
lokrates  had  already  resolved  to  send  envoys  and 
propose  a  capitulation,  when  Nypsius,  a  Neapolitan 
officer,  despatched  by  Dionysius  from  Lokri,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the  head  of  a  re- 
inforcing fleet,  convoying  numerous  transports  with 
an  abundant  stock  of  provisions.  There  was  now 
no  farther  talk  of  surrender.  The  garrison  of 
Ortygia  was  reinforced  to  10,000  mercenary  troops 
of  considerable  merit,  and  well  provisioned  for 
some  time*. 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness 
or  ill-fortune,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  Nypsius.  But  they  made  a  sudden  attack 
upon  him  while  his  fleet  were  in  the  harbour,  and 
while  the  crews,  thinking  themselves  safe  from  an 
enemy,  were  interchanging  salutations  or  aiding  to 
disembark  the  stores.  This  attack  was  well-timed 
and  successful.  Several  of  the  triremes  of  Nypsius 
were  ruined — others  were  towed  off  as  prizes,  while 
the  victory,  gained  by  Herakleides  without  Dion, 
provoked  extravagant  joy   throughout   Syracuse. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  40. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  41 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  18,  19. 
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Advantage  In  the  belief  that  Ortygia  could  not  longer  hold 
nllnkieide*  out,  the  citizens,  the  soldiers,  and  even  the  gene- 
^j^^^'  rals  gave  loose  to  mad  revelry  and  intoxication, 
riLTa^h^  continued  into  the  ensuing  night.  Nypsius,  an 
came  in  jo  able  officcr,  watchcd  his  opportunity,  and  made  a 
extravagant  vigorous  uight-sally.  His  troops,  issuing  forth  in 
i^'^sy^rase  good  ordcr,  planted  their  scaling-ladders,  mounted 
wiuJJforth  the  blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or 
from  orty-   jrunijen  sentinels  without  any  resistance.     Master 

gia}  masters  *' 

deblock-  of  this  important  work,  Nypsius  employed  a  part 
and  forces'  of  his  mcu  to  pull  it  dowu,  whilc  he  pushed  the 
intoNea-  rcst  forward  against  the  city.  At  daybreak  the 
SSl'rSna.  aflFrighted  Syracusans  saw  themselves  vigorously 
attacked  even  in  their  own  stronghold,  when  nei- 
ther generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all  prepared  to 
resist.  The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their 
way  into  Neapolis,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall 
of  Ortygia;  next  into  Tycha,  the  other  fortified 
suburb.  Over  these  they  ranged  victorious,  van- 
quishing all  the  detached  parties  of  Syracusans 
which  could  be  opposed  to  them.  The  streets  be- 
came a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of  plunder ; 
for  as  Dionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of 
again  permanently  ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops 
thought  of  little  else  except  satiating  the  revenge 
of  their  master  and  their  own  rapacity.  The  sol- 
diers of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings  in  the 
town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also 
the  women  and  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia. 
At  last  (it  appears)  they  got  also  into  Achradina, 
the  largest  and  most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse. 
Here  the  same  scene  of  pillage,  destruction,  and 
bloodshed,  was   continued  throughout   the  whole 
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day,  and  on  a  still  larger  scale ;  with  just  enough 
resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors,  without 
restraining  their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleides  and  his  JSS"* 
colleagues,  as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  ^e  syn^ 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  they  wnd 
the  aid  of  Dion  and  his  soldiers  from  Leontini.  toinToke 
Yet  the  appeal  to  one  whom  they  not  only  hated  ^*  "*  ^ 
and  feared,  but  had  ignominiously  maltreated,  was 
something  so  intolerable,  that  for  a  long  time  no 
one  would  speak  out  to  propose  what  every  one 
had  in  his  mind.  At  length  some  of  the  aUies  pre- 
sent, less  concerned  in  the  political  parties  of  the 
city,  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition,  which  ran 
from  man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press 
of  mingled  and  opposite  emotions.  Accordingly 
two  officers  of  the  allies,  and  five  Syracusan  horse- 
men, set  off  at  full  speed  to  Leontini,  to  implore 
the  instant  presence  of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place 
towards  evening,  they  encountered  Dion  himself 
immediately  on  dismounting,  and  described  to  him 
the  miserable  scenes  now  going  on  at  Syracuse. 
Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around  them  a 
crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponne* 
sians ;  and  a  general  assembly  was  speedily  con- 
vened,  before  which  Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell 
their  story.  They  described,  in  the  tone  of  men 
whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual  sufferings  and 
the  impending  total  ruin  of  the  city ;  entreating 
oblivion  for  their  past  misdeeds,  which  were  already 
but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audi- 
ence, was  heard  in  silence.    Every  one  waited  for 
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tthTonL'i   ^^^^  *^  begin,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  Syra- 
— pathetic    cuse.     He  rose  to  speak ;  but  for  a   time  tears 

address  of  , 

Dion.  checked  his  utterance,  while  his  soldiers  around 

cheered  him  with  encouraging  sympathy.   At  length 
he  found  voice  to  say  :  **  I  have  convened  you,  Pe- 
loponnesians  and  allies,  to  deliberate  about  your 
own  conduct.     For  me,  deliberation  would  be  a 
disgrace,  while  Syracuse  is  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
stroyer.    If  I  cannot  save  my  country,  I  shall  go 
and  bury  myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.     For  you,  if, 
in  spite  of  what  has  happened,  you  still  choose  to 
assist  us,  misguided  and  unhappy  Syracusans,  we 
shall  owe  it  to  you  that  we  still  continue  a  city. 
But  if,  in  disdainful  sense  of  wrong  endured,  you 
shall  leave  us  to  our  fate,  I  here  thank  you  for  all 
your  past  valour  and  attachment  to  me,  praying  that 
the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it.     Remember  Dion, 
as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you  were 
wronged,  nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they 
were  in  misery." 
Emotion  of       This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity, 
ofD^^na^  went  homc  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  filling 
ontinw— "     them  with  passionate  emotion  and  eagerness  to 
?-!w!*5!''  follow  him.     Universal  shouts  called  upon  him  to 

ness  to  go  * 

to  the  aid  of  put  himself  at  their  head  instantly  and  march  to 

Syracuse. 

Syracuse  ;  while  the  envoys  present  fell  upon  his 
neck,  invoking  blessings  both  upon  him  and  upon 
the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  sub- 
sided, Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man  should 
take  his  evening  meal  forthwith,  and  return  in 
arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march  to 
Syracuse. 
By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a 
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few  miles  of  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolae.     Mes-  Reluctance 
sengers  from  Syracuse  here  met  him,  inducing  him  kieidesto 
to  slacken  his  march  and  proceed  with  caution,  imosyra- 
Herakleides  and   the  other  generals  had  sent   a  netted"' 
message  forbidding  his  nearer  approach,  with  no-  "^^^1^^^°* 
tice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed  against  him  ;  danger  from 
yet  at  the  same  time,  counter-messages  arrived  from  unanimoas 
many  eminent  citizens,  entreating  him  to  persevere,  Mnnrin^-"^ 
and  promising  him  both  admittance  and  support.  ^*^^*°°- 
Nypsius,  having  permitted  his  troops  to  pillage  and 
destroy  in  Syracuse  throughout  the  preceding  day^ 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  back  into 
Ortygia  for  the  night.     His  retreat  raised  the  cou- 
rage of  Herakleides  and  his  colleagues ;  who,  fan- 
cying that  the  attack  was  now  over,  repented  of  the 
invitation  which  they  had  permitted  to  be  sent  to 
Dion.     Under  this  impression  they  despatched  to 
him  the  second   message  of  exclusion  ;   keeping 
guard  at  the  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their 
threat  good.     But  the  events  of  the  next  morning 
speedily  undeceived  them.     Nypsius  renewed  his 
attack  with  greater  ferocity  than  before,  completed 
the  demolition  of  the  wall  of  blockade  before  Or- 
tygia, and  let  loose  his  soldiers  with  merciless  hand 
throughout  all  the  streets  of  Syracuse.     There  was 
on  this  day  less  of  pillage,  but  more  of  wholesale 
slaughter.     Men,  women,  and  children  perished  in- 
discriminately, and  nothing  was  thought  of  by  these 
barbarians  except  to  make  Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins 
and  dead  bodies.     To  accelerate  the  process,  and 
to   forestal  Dion's   arrival,  which  they  fiiUy  ex- 
pected— they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places, 
with  torches  and  fire-bearing  arrows.    The  mise- 
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rable  inhabitants  knew  not  where  to  flee,  to  escape 
the  flames  within  their  houses,  or  the  sword  with- 
out.    The  streets  were  strewed  with  corpses,  while 
the  Are  gained  ground  perpetually,  threatening  to 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  city.     Under 
such  terrible  circumstances,  neither  Herakleides, 
himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals,  could  hold 
out  any  longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to 
whom  even  the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleides 
were  sent,  with  pressing  entreaties  to  accelerate 
his  march,  since  the  smallest  delay  would  occasion 
ruin  to  Syracuse  \ 
Entrance  of      Diou  was  about  scvcu  milcs  from  the  gates  when 
s^^^  these  last  cries  of  distress  reached  him.     Immedi- 
uphu'"     ately  hurrying  forward  his  soldiers,  whose  ardour 
eToiT     ^^®  °^'  inferior  to  his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he 
Frightfai     reached  speedily  the  eates  called  Hexapyla,  in  the 

condition  of  ,  ,,     "i. -r^    .       ,  ttti  •   i  •        i 

the  dty.  northern  wall  of  Epipolae.  When  once  within  these 
gatesi  he  halted  in  an  interior  area  called  the  He- 
katompedon^.  His  light-armed  were  sent  forward 
at  once  to  arrest  the  destroying  enemy,  while  he 
kept  back  the  hoplites  until  he  could  form  them 
into  separate  columns  under  proper  captains,  along 
with  the  citizens  who  crowded  round  him  with  de- 
monstrations of  grateful  reverence.  He  distributed 
them  so  as  to  enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syracuse, 
and  attack  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  on  several  points 
at  once^.     Being  now  within  the  exterior  fortifica- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45. 

'  Diodor.  zvi.  20.  iuuntans  3£eo»r  rffp  tU  2vpaKov<ras  6d6if^  ^lec  irpht 
rh  'EfoiruXa,  &c*  Plutarch,  Dion>  c.  45.  ei(re/3aX€  dm  r&v  irvXdv  fl$ 
TTfy  'EKaT6fifr€dov  \eyofUvrjv,  &c. 

•  Plutarcli,  Dion,  c.  45.  dpBiovs  \6xovs  iroiS>p  koH  duupdv  ras  ^tfio* 
wlasf  (Sttw  6iMv  froXKaxi^€P  dfui  vpoax^pOiTO  (JHtfi^pwnpow, 
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tion  formed  by  the  wall  of  Epipolse,  there  lay  before 
him  the  tripartite  interior  city — Tycha,  Neapolis^ 
Achradina.  Each  of  these  parts  had  its  separate 
fortification ;  between  Tycha  and  Neapoiis  lay  an 
unfortified  space^  but  each  of  them  joined  on  to 
Achradina,  the  western  wall  of  which  formed  their 
eastern  wall.  It  is  probable  that  these  interior  for- 
tifications had  been  partially  neglected  since  the 
construction  of  the  outer  walls  along  Epipolae^ 
which  comprised  them  all  within,  and  formed  the 
principal  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy.  More- 
over the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masters  of 
the  three  towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around 
them,  for  several  hours,  had  doubtless  broken  down 
the  gates  and  in  other  ways  weakened  the  defences. 
The  scene  was  frightful^  and  the  ways  everywhere 
•impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by  falling  houses  and 
fragments,  and  by  the  numbers  who  lay  massacred 
around.  It  was  amidst  such  horrors  that  Dion  and 
his  soldiers  found  themselves — while  penetrating 
in  different  divisions  at  once  into  Neapoiis,  Tycha, 
and  Achradina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  diflScult,  had  Dion  ddTM 
Nypsius  been  able  to  control  the  troops  under  his  si^t^and  his 
command,  in  themselves  brave  and  good.     But  Ort/'i^^ 
these  troops  had  been  for  some  hours  dispersed  *>«  extin- 

-^  *"  ■   gttishea  the 

throughout  the  streets,  satiating  their  licentious  flames,  and 
and  murderous  passions,  and  destroying  a  town  sy^i^'il^ 
which  Dionysius  now  no  longer  expected  to  retain. 
Recalling  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  from  this 
brutal  disorder,  Nypsius  marshalled  them  along  the 
interior  fortification,  occupying  the  entrances  and 
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exposed  points  where  Dion  would  seek  to  pene- 
trate into  the  city^  The  battle  was  thus  not  con- 
tinuous, but  fought  between  detached  parties  at 
separate  openings,  often  very  narrow,  and  on 
ground  sometimes  difficult  to  surmount,  amidst  the 
conflagration  blazing  everywhere  around*.  Dis- 
organised by  pillage,  the  troops  of  Nypsius  could 
oppose  no  long  resistance  to  the  forward  advance 
of  Dion,  with  soldiers  full  of  ardour  and  with  the 
Syracusans  around  him  stimulated  by  despair. 
Nypsius  was  overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon 
his  line  of  defence,  and  to  retreat  with  his  troops 
into  Ortygia,  which  the  greater  number  of  them 
reached  in  safety.  Dion  and  his  victorious  troops^ 
after  having  forced  the  entrance  into  the  city,  did 
not  attempt  to  pursue  them.  The  first  and  most 
pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames  ;• 
but  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of 
Nypsius  were  found  dispersed  through  the  streets 
and  houses,  and  slain  while  actually  carrying  off 
plunder  on  their  shoulders.  Long  after  the  town 
was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all  hands  within 
it  were  employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration ;  a 
task  in  which  they  hardly  succeeded,  even  by  un- 

'  Plutarch^  Dion,  c.  46.  iraparerayfjJvap  vaph  rh  T€lxio-fia  xok^irrfP 
txpv  xal  ivatK^iaoTov  ttjv  irp6a'obov. 

To  a  person  who,  after  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  wall  of 
Epipobe,  stood  on  the  slope,  and  looked  down  eastward,  the  outer  wall 
of  Tycha,  Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  nught  be  said  to  form  one  reixia-fia ; 
not  indeed  in  one  and  the  same  line  or  direction,  yet  continuous  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  brink  of  Epipohe. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  46.  *Qs  df  irpo<r€fu(av  rois  iroktfiiois,  €v  x^P^^ 
fi€v  okiymp  frp6s  okiyovf  rycVcro  iMxq,  ^la  Trfp  arew^nyra  jcal  r^v  oy«- 
paKuuf  rov  rdirov,  &c. 
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remitting  efforts  throughout  the  day  and  the  foU 
lowing  night  \ 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city ;  dis-  universal 
figured  by  the  desolating  trace  of  flame  and  of  the  and  admu 
hostile  soldiery,  yet  still  refreshed  in  the  hearts  of  ithrpart\>f 
its  citizens,  who  felt  that  they  had  escaped  much  JJn^t"^"' 


worse ;  and  above  all,  penetrated  by  a  renewed  poli-  S^^J^j^ei 
tical  spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  of  repentant  gratitude  and  xheo- 

f         '  A 11     T  fill!  dotes  throw 

towards  Dion.     All  those  generals,  who  had  been  themsewes 
chosen  at  the  last  election  from  their  intense  oppo-  me^,cy,  and 
sition  to  him,  fled  forthwith ;  except  Herakleides  fo^Tveneli. 
and  Theodotes.    These  two  men  were  his  most  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  enemies;  yet  it  appears  that 
they  knew  his  character  better  than  their  colleagues, 
and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves 
upon  his  mercy.    They  surrendered,  confessed  their 
guilt,  and  implored  his  forgiveness.    His  magnani- 
mity (they  said)  would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he 
now  rose  superior  to  his  just  resentment  over  mis- 
guided rivals,  who  stood  before  him  humbled  and 
ashamed  of  their  former  opposition,  entreating  him 
to  deal  with  them  better  than  they  had  dealt  with 
him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would  Dion  par- 
have  been  refused  by  a  large  majority.  His  soldiers,  kSSdes^' 
recently  defrauded  of  their  pay,  were  yet  burning  ^l^^lf^^' 
with  indignation  against  the  authors  of  such  an  in-  motives. 
justice.     His  friends,  reminding  him  of  the  bitter 
and  unscrupulous  attacks  which  he  as  well  as  they 
had  experienced  from  Herakleides,  exhorted  him 
to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45,  46;  Diodor.  zvi.  20. 
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forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than 
despotism  itself.  The  life  of  Herakleides  now  hung 
upon  a  thread.  Without  pronouncing  any  decided 
opinion,  Dion  had  only  to  maintain  an  equivocal 
silence^  and  suffer  the  popular  sentiment  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  verdict  invoked  by  one  party,  ex* 
pected  even  by  the  opposite.  The  more  was  every 
one  astonished  when  he  took  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  pardoning  Herakleides  ;  adding,  by 
way  of  explanation  and  satisfaction^  to  his  disap- 
pointed friends — 

''  Other  generals  have  gone  through  most  of  their 
training  with  a  view  to  arms  and  war.  My  long  train- 
ing in  the  Academy  has  been  devoted*  to  aid  me  in 
conquering  anger,  envy,  and  all  malignant  jealousies. 
To  show  that  I  have  profited  by  such  lessons,  it  is 
not  enough  that  I  do  my  duty  towards  my  friends 
and  towards  honest  men.  The  true  test  is,  if,  after 
being  wronged,  1  show  myself  placable  and  gentle 
towards  the  wrong-doer.  My  wish  is  to  prove  my- 
self superior  to  Herakleides  more  in  goodness  and 
justice,  than  in  power  and  intelligence.  Successes 
in  war,  even  when  achieved  single-handed,  are  half 
owing  to  fortune.  If  Herakleides  has  been  trea- 
cherous and  wicked  through  envy^  it  is  not  for  Dion 
to  dishonour  a  virtuous  life  in  obedience  to  angry 
sentiment.  Nor  is  human  wickedness,  great  as  it 
often  is,  ever  pushed  to  such  an  excess  of  stubborn 
brutality^  as  not  to  be  amended  by  gentle  and  gra- 
cious treatment,  from  steady  benefactors^.'' 

'  Phitarch^  Dion,  c.  47.  'O  dc  AW  wapofivBoviuvof  alrovs  Ac- 
yfv,  &0.  '  Platwoh,  Diem,  o.  47. 
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We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  Remark- 
the  genuine  speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  com-  tares  iTthit 
panion  Timonides,  and  thus  passing  into  the  bio-  **'*°^^*°"- 
graphy  of  Plutarch.  It  lends  a  peculiar  interest,  as 
an  exposition  of  motives,  to  the  act  which  it  ac- 
companies. The  sincerity  of  the  exposition  admits 
of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the  case 
counselled  an  opposite  conduct ;  and  had  Dion  been 
in  like  manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would 
assuredly  not  have  been  spared.  He  took  pride 
(with  a  sentiment  something  like  that  of  Kallikra- 
tidas^  on  liberating  the  prisoners  taken  at  Me- 
tbymna)  in  realising  by  conspicuous  act  the  lofty 
morality  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  Academy ; 
the  rather,  as  the  case  presented  every  temptation 
to  depart  from  it.  Persuading  himself  that  he  could 
by  an  illustrious  example  put  to  shame  and  soften 
the  mutual  cruelties  so  frequent  in  Grecian  party- 
warfare,  and  regarding  the  amnesty  towards  He- 
rakleides  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  generous  im- 
pulse which  had  led  him  to  march  from  Leontini  to 
Syracuse, — ^he  probably  gloried  in  both,  more  than 
in  the  victory  itself.  We  shall  presently  have  the 
pain  of  discovering  that  his  anticipations  were  to- 
tally disappointed.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  at 
the  time,  the  judgement  passed  on  his  proceeding 
towards  Herakleides  was  very  diflferent  from  what 
it  now  receives.  Among  his  friends  and  soldiers, 
the  generosity  of  the  act  would  be  forgotten  in  its 
imprudence.  Among  his  enemies,  it  would  excite 
surprise,  perhaps  admiration — ^yet  few  of  them 
would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends.  In 
1  See  Vol.  VIII.  Ch.  Izi?.  p.  224  of  thb  Hielevy. 
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the  bosom  of  Herakleides  himself^  the  mere  fact  of 
owing  his  life  to  Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolera- 
ble humiliation,  which  the  Erinnys  within  would 
goad  him  on  to  avenge.  Dion  would  be  warned, 
by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the 
instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to  a  mag-* 
nanimous  sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reasonable 
consequences ;  and  that  Herakleides  continuing  at 
Syracuse  would  only  be  more  dangerous  both  to 
him  and  them,  than  he  had  been  before.  Without 
taking  his  life,  Dion  might  have  required  him  to 
depart  from  Syracuse  ;  which  sentence,  having  re- 
gard to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would  have  been 
accounted  generosity. 
Dion  re-  It  was  Diou's  uext  business  to  renew  the  wall  of 

th^biock!  blockade  constructed  against  Ortygia,  and  partially 
tyi^rfmd  destroyed  in  the  late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Every  Sy- 
ranaoms      racusau  citizcu  was  directed  to  cut  a  stake,  and 

the  captives  ,      ,  ' 

taken.  deposit  it  near  the  spot ;  after  which,  during  the 
ensuing  night,  the  soldiers  planted  a  stockade  so  as 
to  restore  the  broken  parts  of  the  line.  Protection 
being  thus  ensured  to  the  city  against  Nypsius  and 
his  garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to  bury  the  numerous 
dead  who  had  been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to  ran- 
som the  captives,  no  less  than  2000  in  number, 
who  had  been  carried  off  into  Ortygia^  A  trophy, 
with  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  was  not 
forgotten*. 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new 
generals  in  place  of  those  who  had  fled.  Here  a 
motion  was  made  by  Herakleides  himself,  that  Dion 
should  be  chosen  general  with  full  powers  both  by 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  ^  Diodor.  zri.  20. 
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land  and  sea.     The  motion  was  received  with  great  Dion  named 
favour  by  the  principal  citizens;  but  the  poorer  knd^tthe 
men  were  attached  to  Herakleides,  especially  the  He«.'***^ 
seamen ;  who  preferred  serving  under  his  command,  ^ho**^'con. 
and  loudly  required  that  he  should  be  named  ad-  J|n«d  in 
miral,  along  with  Dion  as  general  on  land.    Forced  mandof  the 
to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion  contented 
himself  with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  reso* 
lution,  which  had  been  previously  adopted  for  re- 
distributing lands  and  houses,  should  be  rescinded \ 

The  position  of  affairs  at   Syracuse  was   now  Dangerous 
pregnant  with  mischief  and  quarrel.    On  land,  Dion  1"^^  SJI^n. 
enjoyed  a  dictatorial  authority ; — at  sea,  Herakleides,  j)*"  h*/^^"** 
his  enemy  not  less  than  ever,  was   admiral,  by  i^ieides 
separate  and  independent  nomination.     The  unde-  Dion.   Th« 
fined  authority  of  Dion — exercised  by  one  self-  ag^mlr"' 
willed,  though   magnanimous,  in  spirit,  and  ex-  fpe^'fro""' 
tremely  repulsive  in  manner — was  sure  to  become  *'*^*^- 
odious  after  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the  recent 
rescue  had  worn  off;  and  abundant  opening  would 
thus  be  made  for  the  opposition  of  Herakleides^ 
often  on  just  grounds.    That  officer  indeed  was 
little  disposed  to  wait  for  just  pretences.    Conduct- 
ing the  Syracusan  fleet  to  MessSnd  in  order  to 
carry  on  war  against  Dionysius  at  Lokri,  he  not 
only  tried  to  raise  the  seamen  in  arms  against  Dion, 
by  charging  him  with  despotic  designs,  but  even 
entered   into   a  secret   treaty   with   the   common 
enemy  Dionysius ;  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dionysian 
troops.     His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent 
opposition  was  raised  again&t  them  by  the  leading 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48. 
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Syracuflan  citizens.  It  would  seem  (as  fai"  as  we 
can  make  out  from  the  scanty  information  of  Plu- 
tarch) that  the  military  operations  were  frustrated, 
and  that  the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  Here  again  the  quarrel  was  renewed — 
the  seamen  apparently  standing  with  Herakleides, 
the  principal  citizens  with  Dion — and  carried  so  far, 
that  the  city  suffered  .not  only  from  disturbance,  but 
even  from  irregular  supply  of  provisions  ^  Among 
the  mortifications  of  Dion,  not  the  least  was  that 
which  he  experienced  from  his.  own  friends  or 
soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and 
predictions  when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleides. 
Meanwhile  Dionysius  had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body 
of  troops  under  Pharax,  who  were  encamped  at 
Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine  territory.  In  what 
scheme  of  operations  this  movement  forms  a  part, 
we  cannot  make  out ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  nothing 
except  what  bears  immediately  on  the  quarrel 
between  Dion  and  Herakleides.  To  attack  Pharax, 
the  forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out ;  the  fleet 
under  Herakleides,  the  soldiers  on  land  uqder  Dion. 
The  latter,  though  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  fight, 
was  constrained  to  hazard  a  battle  by  the  insinua-^ 
tions  of  Herakleides  and  the  clamour  of  the  seamen  ; 
who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  own  dictatorship. 
Dion  accordingly  attacked  Pharax,  but  was  repulsed. 
Yet  the  repulse  was  not  a  serious  defeat,  so  that  be 
was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  was 
apprised  that  Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  Koi  ti  aMjp  mropia  koi  <nravtf  iv  rais  Ivpa' 
Kcwrais,  &c. 
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and  were  returning  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse  ; 
with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  city»  and  barring 
out  Dion  with  his  troops.  Nothing  but  a  rapid  and 
decisive  movement  could  defeat  this  scheme.  Lea- 
ving the  camp  immediately  with  his  best  horsemen » 
Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as  possible ; 
completing  a  distance  of  700  stadia  (about  82  miles) 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  forestalling  the  arrival 
of  Herakleides^ 

Thus  disappointed    and    exposed,   Herakleides  Attempt  to 
found  means  to  direct  another  manoeuvre  against  Dion 
Dion,  through  the  medium  of  a  Spartan  named  OMyfiuthe 
Gaesylus ;  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spartans,  in-  ISJS*^ 
formed  of  the  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  to  oflfer  him-  ^^yf^ 
self  (like  Gylippus)  for  the  command.     Herakleides 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  this  officer ; 
pressing  the  Syracusans  to  accept  a  Spartan  as  their 
commander-in-chief.     But  Dion  replied  that  there 
were  plenty  of  native  Syracusans  qualified  for  com* 
mand ;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan  was  required,  he  was 
himself  a  Spartan,  by  public  grant.  Ocesylus,  having 
ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and 
prudence  not  merely  to  desist  from  his  own  preten* 
sions,  but  also  to  employ  his  best  efforts  in  recon^^ 
oiling  Dion  and  Herakleides.     Sensible  that  thfi 
wrong  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Gaesylus 
constrained  him  to  bind  himself  by  the  strongest 
oaths  to  better  conduct  in  future.    He  engaged  his 
own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the  covenant  \ 
but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  49. 
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of  Herakleides)  was  disbanded,  leaving  only  enough 

to  keep  Ortygia  under  blockade  \ 

Surrender        The  Capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more 

by  ApJiK.    strictly  watched  than  ever,  was  approaching.   What 

Dto^  ^      had  become  of  Pharax,  or  why  he  did  not  advance, 

after  the  retreat  of  Dion,  to  harass  the  Syracusans 

and   succour   Ortygia — we   know   not.     But  no 

succour  arrived ;  provisions  grew  scarce ;  and  the 

garrison  became  so  discontented,  that  ApoUokrates 

the  son  of  Dionysius  could  not  hold  out  any  longer. 

Accordingly,  he  capitulated  with  Dion ;  handing 

over  to  him  Ortygia  with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines 

and  everything  contained  in  it — except  what  he  could 

carry  away  in  five  triremes.   Aboard  of  these  vessels, 

he  placed  his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  immediate 

friends,  and  his  chief  valuables,  leaving  everything 

else  behind  for  Dion  and   the   Syracusans,  who 

crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him  de* 

part.     To  them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy 

and  mutual  self-congratulation — promising  to  com-* 

mence  a  new  era  of  freedom*. 

Entry  of  Ou  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time 

Ortygia^     after  a  separation  of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister 

orhia^wife    Aristomach6,  his  wife  Aretfi,  and  his  family.     The 

— •p«««>y,.    interview  was  one  of  the  tenderest  emotion  and  tears 

death  of  bin 

0on.  of  delight  to  all.     AretS,  having  been  made  against 

her  own  consent  the  wife  of  Timokrat^s,  was  at  first 
afraid  to  approach  Dion.  But  he  received  and 
embraced  her  with  unabated  affection^.  He  con- 
ducted both  her  and  his  son  away  from  the  Diony- 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  60.  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  51. 
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sian  acropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  living  since 
his  absence,  into  his  own  house;  having  himself 
resolved  not  to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave 
it  as  a  public  fort  or  edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse. 
However,  this  renewal  of  his  domestic  happiness  was 
shortly  afterwards  embittered  by  the  death  of  his 
son ;  who  having  imbibed  from  Dionysius  drunken 
and  dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished ^ 

Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  conduct  of 
of  glory.    With  means  altogether  disproportionate,  hour  o? 
he  had  achieved  the  expulsion  of  the  greatest  despot  *""™p^; 
in  Greece,  even  from  an  impregnable  stronghold. 
He  had  combated  danger  and  difficulty  with  con- 
spicuous resolution,  and  had  displayed  almost  chi- 
valrous magnanimity.     Had  he  *^  breathed  out  his 
soul*"  at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  in  Ortygia, 
the  Academy  would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil 
of  first-rate  and  unsullied  merit.     But  that  cup  of 
prosperity,  which  poisoned  so  many  other  eminent 
Greeks,  had  now  the  fatal  eflfect  of  exaggerating  all 
the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities,  and  damping  all  the 
best. 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly 
believe,  that  he  maintained  the  simplicity  of  his 
table,  his  raiment,  and  his  habits  of  life,  completely 
unchanged — now  that  he  had  become  master  of 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
*  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  381. 

"  Quid  illo  cive  (Marius)  tulisset 

Impeiium  in  teiris,  quid  Koma  beatius  unquam. 

Si  circumducto  captiv(»rum  agmine,  et  omni 

Bellorum  pomp&,  animam  exhalasset  opimam, 

Cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  descendere  eurra?  " 
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Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Greece. 
In  this  respect,  Plato  and  the  Academy  had  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  pupil \  But  the  public  mistakes, 
now  to  be  recounted,  were  not  the  less  mischievous 
to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse 
from  Peloponnesus,  Dion  had  been  suspected  and 
accused  of  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  DionysiuSi 
only  in  order  to  transfer  the  despotism  to  himself. 
His  haughty  and  repulsive  manners,  raising  against 
him  personal  antipathies  everywhere,  were  cited 
as  confirming  the  charge.  Even  at  moments  when 
Dion  was  labouring  for  the  genuine  good  of  the 
Syracusans,  this  suspicion  had  always  more  or  less 
crossed  his  path;  robbing  him  of  well-merited 
gratitude — and  at  the  same  time  discrediting  his 
opponents,  and  the  people  of  Syracuse,  as  guilty  of 
mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  confirm,  or  to 
belie,  such  unfavourable  auguries.  Unfortunately 
both  his  words  and  his  deeds  confirmed  them  in  the 
strongest  manner.  The  proud  and  repulsive  external 
demeanour,  for  which  he  had  always  been  notorious, 
was  rather  aggravated  than  softened.  He  took 
pride  in  showing,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  he 
despised  everything  which  looked  like  courting 
popularity*. 

If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus 

>  Platarch,  Dion,  c.  52. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52.   Tov  fUvrot  ircpl  rts  6fuKiat  cSymv  Koi  rov 

Koiroi  rmp  irpayiwr»¥  aliTf  xopirof  kpd9p¥  ivrmVf  Koi  nX<if«»M>ff  «Viri- 

fJMVTOS,  &c. 
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significant,  both  what  he  did,  and  what  he  left  un-  S®  J?*"°* 
done,  was  more  significant  still.     Of  that  great  toriai 
boon  of  freedom,  which  he  had  so  loudly  promised  u^rf<^treM 
to  the  Syracusans,  and  which  he  had  directed  his  ^Mn^' 
herald  to  proclaim  on  first  entering  their  walls,  he  ^^^ 
conferred  absolutely   nothing.      He   retained   his  no  freedom 

to  SyrccuMw 

dictatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  military  force 
certainly  without  reduction,  if  not  actually  rein- 
forced ;  for  as  ApoUokrates  did  not  convey  away 
with  him  the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to 
embrace  the  service  of  Dion.  He  preserved  the 
acropolis  and  fortifications  of  Ortygia  just  as  they 
were,  only  garrisoned  by  troops  obeying  his  com- 
mand instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.  His  victory 
made  itself  felt  in  abundant  presents  to  his  own 
friends  and  soldiers*  j  but  to  the  people  of  Sy- 
racuse, it  produced  nothing  better  than  a  change 
of  masters. 

It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  intention 
a  permanent  despotism.     He  intended  to  establish  constate 
himself  king,  but  to  grant  to  the  Syracusans  what  ^?"'*Uit|j 
in  modern  times  would  be  called  a  constitution.  aLyk^r- 
Having  imbibed   from   Plato   and    the   Academy  scheme  of 
as  well  as  from  his  own  convictions  and  tastes,  f^d^disd!"^ 
aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,  he  had   resolved/**"*' 
to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  of  mixed 
government,    combining    king,    aristocracy,    and 
people,  under  certain  provisions  and  limitations. 
Of  this  general   tenor  are   the   recommendations 
addressed  both  to  him,  and  to  the  Syracusans  after 
his  death,  by  Plato ;  who  however  seems  to  con- 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  52. 
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template,  along  with  the  political  scheme,  a  Lykur- 
gean  reform  of  manners  and  practice.  To  aid  in 
framing  and  realising  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to 
Corinth  to  invite  counsellors  and  auxiliaries ;  for 
Corinth  was  suitable  to  his  views,  not  simply  as 
mother  city  of  Syracuse,  but  also  as  a  city  tho- 
roughly ohgarchical  ^ 
Mistake  of       That  thcsc  iuteutious  on  the  part  of  Dion  were 

Dion  a8  to         .  .  rr«i  i       i    t 

Imposition,  smcere,  we  need  not  question.  They  had  been 
originally  conceived  without  any  views  of  acquiring 
the  first  place  for  himself,  during  the  life  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  and  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  he  had  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius 
to  realise,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father. 
They  are  the  same  as  he  had  intended  to  further 
by  calling  in  Plato, — with  what  success,  has  been 
already  recounted.  But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  not  remarking,  that  the  state  of  things,  both 
as  to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse,  was  totally  altered 
during  the  interval  between  367  b.c.  and  3.54  b.c. 
If  at  the  former  period,  when  the  Dionysian  dynasty 
was  at  the  zenith  of  power,  and  Syracuse  completely 
prostrated,  the  younger  Dionysius  could  have 
been  persuaded  spontaneously  and  without  con- 
test or  constraint  to  merge  his  own  despotism  in 
a  more  liberal  system,  even  dictated  by  himself 
— it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though  moderate 
concession,  would  at  first  have  pfovoked  unbounded 
gratitude,  and  would  have  had  a  chance  (though 
that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving  long-continued 
satisfaction.  But  the  situation  was  totally  different 
in  354  B.C.,  when  Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  63 ;  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  334,  336  j  viii.  p.  366. 
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Apollokrates,  had  become  master  in  Ortygia;  and  it 
was  his  mistake  that  he  still  insisted  on  applying 
the  old  plans  when  they  had  become  not  merely 
unsuitable,  but  mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in  the 
position  of  an  established  despot,  who  consents  to 
renounce,  for  the  public  good,  powers  which  every 
one  knows  that  he  can  retain,  if  he  chooses ;  nor 
were  the  Syracusans  any  longer  passive,  prostrate, 
and  hopeless.  They  had  received  a  solemn  promise 
of  liberty,  and  had  been  thereby  inflamed  into 
vehement  action,  by  Dion  himself;  who  had  been 
armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  putting  down  Dionysius.  That 
under  these  circumstances  Dion,  instead  of  laying 
down  his  trust,  should  constitute  himself  king — 
even  limited  king — and  determine  how  much 
liberty  he  would  consent  to  allot  to  the  Syracu- 
sans who  had  appointed  him — this  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a 
flagrant  usurpation,  and  which  he  could  only  hope 
to  maintain  by  force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  Dion  take* 
even  than  this.     He  manifested  no  visible  evidence  J'eaiS^My 
of  realising  even  that  fraction  of  popular  liberty  "*""7**' 
which  had  entered  into  his  original  scheme.    What  "b«rty- 
exact  promises  he  made,  we  do  not  know.     But 
he  maintained  his  own  power,  the  military  force, 
and    the  despotic  fortifications,  provisionally  un- 
diminished.    And  who   could  tell  how  long  he 
intended  to  maintain  them?     That  he  really  had 
in   his  mind  purposes   such  as  Plato ^  gives  him 
credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true.     But  he  took  no 

>  Plato,  Epistol  yii.  p.  33$  F.  p.  351  A. ;  Epistol.  yiii.  p.  357  A. 
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practical  step  towards  them.     He  had  resolved  to 

accomplish  them,  not  through  persuasion  of  the 

Syracusans,  but  through  his  owu  power.    This  was 

the  excuse  which  he  probably  made  to  himself, 

and  which  pushed  him  down  that  inclined  plane 

from  whence  there  was  afterwards  no  escape. 

SL^'^'^''        It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass 

^DFt       without  a  protest.     That  protest  came  loudest  from 

Herakieides  Herakleidcs  ;  who,  so  long  as  Dion  had  been  acting 

Te^rot     in  the  real  service  of  Syracuse,  had  opposed  him  in 

^w'to     ^  culpable  and  traitorous  manner — and  who  now 

!temd?tion    ^g^i^  found  himself  in  opposition  to  Dion,  when 

oftheDio-   opposition  had  become  the  side  of  patriotism  as 

strongholds  Well  as  of  danger.      Invited   by  Dion  to  attend 

monument,   the  couucil,  he  declined,  saying  that  he  was  now 

nothing  more   than  a  private  citizen,  and  would 

attend  the  public  assembly  along  with  the  rest ;  a 

hint  which  implied,  plainly  as  well  as  reasonably, 

that  Dion  also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power,  now 

that  the  common  enemy  was  put  down\     The  sur« 

render  of  Ortygia  had  produced  strong  excitement 

among  the  Syracusans.     They  were  impatient  to 

demolish  the  dangerous  stronghold  erected  in  that 

islet  by  the  elder  Dionysius ;  they  both  hoped  and 

expected,  moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of  that 

splendid  funereal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 

in  his  honour,  and  the  urn  with  its  ashes  cast  out. 

Now  of  these  two  measures,  the  first  was  one  of 

pressing  and  undeniable  necessity,  which  Dion  ought 

to  have  consummated  without  a  moment's  delay ;  the 

second  was  compliance  with  a  popular  antipathy 

at  that  time  natural,  which  would  have  served  as 

^  Plutarch,  DioB,  c.  53. 
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an  evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood  condemned. 
Yet  Dion  did  neither.  It  was  Herakleides  who 
censured  him»  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Dionysian  Bastile ;  thus  having  the  glory  of  attach^ 
ing  his  name  to  the  measure  eagerly  performed  by 
Timoleon  eleven  years  afterwards,  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  Not  only  Dion 
did  not  originate  the  overthrow  of  this  dangerous 
stronghold,  but  when  Herakleides  proposed  it,  he 
resisted  him  and  prevented  it  from  being  doue^ 
We  shall  find  the  same  den  serving  for  successive 
despots — preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as  well  as 
for  himself,  and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator 
Timoleon. 

,    Herakleides    gained    extraordinary    popularity  Dioncauaei 
among  the  Syracusans  by  his  courageous  and  pa-  tolt^epri-^ 
triotic  conduct.      But  Dion  saw  plj^nly  that   he  ^***^y*^"- 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  own  designs,  per* 
mit  such  free  opposition  any  longer.     Many  of  his 
adherents,  looking  upon  Herakleides  as  one  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous  oc« 
casion,  were  ready  to  put  him  to  death  at  any  mo-^ 
ment ;  being  restrained  only  by  a  special  prohibitiou 
which  Dion  now  thought  it  time  to  remove.     Ac- 
cordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made  their  way  into 
the  house  of  Herakleides,  and  slew  him^. 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  incrtued 
obtaining  Syracusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  of  Dfon*^ 
Dion,  and  stamped  him  as  the  mere  successor  of  urtdM?" 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53.  "l^eira  Katfjy6pii  rov  Al^tuof  Sti  rffu  lUtpav  \n  Syra- 
oif  KariviKa^,  mX  r^  d^fi^  t6v  Awma-iov  rd(fHiv  »pfirifUy4jf  Xvcroi  naX  t6v  cuse. 
)f€iip6v  €K/3aX€tv  ovK  cirerpc^c,  &c. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  22. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53;  Corneliui  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  6. 
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the  Dionysian  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
attended  the  obsequies  of  Herakleides  with  his  full 
military  force,  excusing  his  well-known  crime  to 
the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  Syracuse  could  never 
be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals  were  both  in  active 
political  life.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  remark  was  an  insulting  derision  ;  though  it 
might  have  been  advanced  with  pertinence  as  a  rea- 
son for  sending  Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment 
when  he  before  spared  him.  Dion  had  now  conferred 
upon  his  rival  the  melancholy  honour  of  dying  as 
a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom ;  and  in  that  light  he 
was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people.  No  man  after 
this  murder  could  think  himself  secure.  Having 
once  employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his 
own  political  antipathies,  Dion  proceeded  to  lend 
himself  more  and  more  to  their  exigences.  He 
provided  for  them  pay  and  largesses,  great  in  amount, 
first  at  the  cost  of  his  opponents  in  the  city,  next 
at  that  of  his  friends,  until  at  length  discontent 
became  universal.  Among  the  general  body  of  the 
citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and  the 
more  detested  because  he  had  presented  himself  as 
a  liberator;  while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great 
part  disaffected  to  him^ 
Disquie.  The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty 

i!^itabiiit7    not  having  been  yet  re-established,  there  was  ample 
^un°t  of    liberty  at  least  of  speech  and  censure ;  so  that  Dion 
pjuarity?"     ^^s  soon  fumishcd  with  full  indications  of  the  sen- 
timent entertained  towards  him.     He  became  dis- 
quieted and  irritable  at  this  change  of  public  feeling^; 

1  Cornel.  Nepos^  Dion>  c.  7> 

^  Cornelius  Nepot,  Dion,  c.  7.  "  Inmietus  male  audiendi,"  &€. 
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angry  with  the  people,  yet  at  the  same  time  ashamed 
of  himself.  The  murder  of  Herakleides  sat  heavy 
on  his  soul.  The  same  man  whom  he  had  spared 
before  when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain  when 
in  the  right.  The  maxims  of  the  Academy  which 
had  imparted  to  him  so  much  self-satisfaction  in 
the  former  act,  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  pro- 
portionate sickness  of  self-reproach  in  the  latter. 
Dion  was  not  a  mere  power-seeker,  nor  prepared 
for  all  that  endless  apparatus  of  mistrustful  pre- 
caution, indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot.  When 
told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he 
would  rather  perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the 
first  assassin,  than  live  in  perpetual  diffidence,  to- 
wards friends  as  well  as  enemies  ^ 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  conspiracy 
a  popular  leader,  could  not  remam  long  m  the  pre-  against  him 
carious  position  occupied  by  Dion.     His  intimate  IHa'pw.^' 
friend,  the  Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing  that  the  man  ^"'^* 
who  could  destroy  him  would  become  popular  with 
the  Syracusans  as  well  as  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  soldiery,  formed  a  conspiracy  accordingly.    He 
stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Dion,  had  been  his 
companion  during  his  exile  at  Athens,  had  accom- 
panied him  to  Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  by  his 
side.     But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the  Aca- 
demy, is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious 

*  Plutarch^  Dion,  c.  66.  'AXX*  6  fiiv  AiW,  eVl  rots  Kara  t6v  *H^- 
Kktilhfv  dxB6ii€Vos,  nai  t6p  (f}6po¥  mlvov,  &s  riva  rov  fiiov  koi  t&v  frpd(€»p 
avrov  Ki^Xida  npoKwifievrfp,  bvaxffx^^vmp  dti  koi  fiapvp6fji^pot  tlfrtp,  on 
woXKoKig  yjbri  Bpri<rK€tP  frotfuir  cWi  Koi  napix^w  r^  fiovkofitpif  otf^dTTtip 
oMp,  «i  Cfjv  MfCfi  firf  ia6pop  rovs  i^Opovs  aKKh  Koi  rovs  ^iXovr  ^Xor- 
T6fi€yop, 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  176  F. 
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friendship  arose,  not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,* 
hut  out  of  common  hospitalitiesi  atid  espeoially  com- 
mon initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ^  Brave' 
and  forward  in  hattle,  Kallippus  enjoyed  much  credit 
with  the  soldiery.  He  was  conveniently  placed  for 
tampering  with  them,  and  by  a  crafty  stratagem,  he 
even  ensured  the  unconscious  connivance  of  Dion 
himself.  Having  learnt  that  plots  were  formed 
against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallip** 
pus,  who  offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of 
spy,  and  by  simulated  partnership  to  detect  as  well 
as  to  betray  the  conspirators.  Under  this  confi-' 
dence,  Kallippus  had  full  licence  for  carrying  on  his 
intrigues  unimpeded,  since  Dion  disregarded  the 
many  warnings  which  reached  him^.  Among  the 
rumours  raised  out  of  Dion's  new  position,  and  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  Kallippus — one  was,  thai? 
he  was  about  to  call  back  ApoUokrates,  son  of  Dio^ 
nysius,  as  his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despot- 
ism— as  a  substitute  for  the  youthful  son  who  had 
recently  perished.  By  these  and  other  reports^^ 
Dion  became  more  and  more  discredited,  while 
Kallippus  secretly  organised  a  wider  circle  of  ad- 
herents. His  plot  however  did  not  escape  the  pe-^ 
netration  of  Aristomachd  and  AretS ;  who  having 

1  Plato,  Epittol.  vii.  p.  333  F. :  compare  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17, 28, 54, 

Athenseus,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  Kallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato, 
and  fellow  pupil  with  Dion  in  the  school  (Athenseus,  xi.  p.  508). 

The  statement  of  Plato  hardly  goes  so  fiiur  as  to  negative  the  suppo- 
sition that  Kallippus  may  have  frequented  his  school  and  received  in* 
struction  there,  for  a  time  greater  or  less.  But  it  refutes  the  idea,  that 
the  friendship  of  Dion  and  Kallippus  arose  out  of  these  philosophical 
tastes  common  to  hoth;  which  Athenseus  seems  to  hare  intended  to 
convey. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  54 ;  Gomeliui  Nepoi^  Dion,  o.  8. 
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first  addressed  unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last 
took  upon  them  to  question  Kallippus  himself.  The 
latter  not  only  denied  the  charge,  but  even  con* 
firmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance,  by  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognised  in  Gre« 
cian  religion ;  going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephond,  touching  the  purple  robe 
of  the  goddess,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
torch^ 

Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  pre-  Kaiiippos 
sently  the  day  of  the  Koreia : — the  festival  of  these  to  bTasi  ^ 
very  two  goddesses  in  whose  name  and  presence  "°***^- 
Kallippus  had  forsworn.  This  was  the  day  which  he 
had  fixed  for  execution.  The  strong  points  of  defence 
in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand  to  his  principal 
adherents,  while  his  brother  Philostrates'  kept  a 
trireme  manned  in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in 
case  the  scheme  should  miscarry.  While  Dion, 
taking  no  part  in  the  festival,  remained  at  home, 
Kallippus  caused  his  house  to  be  surrounded  by 
confidential  soldiers,  and  then  sent  into  it  a  select 
company  of  Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  Dion  on  business.  These 
men,  young  and  of  distinguished  muscular  strength, 
being  admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  inti« 
midated  the  slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any 
zeal  or  attachment.  They  then  made  their  way  up 
to  Dion's  apartment,  and  attempted  to  throw  him 

*  Plutarch^  Dion,  c  66. 

*  Plato  alludes  to  tbe  two  brothers  whom  Dion  made  his  friends  at 
Athens,  and  who  ultimately  slew  him ;  bat  without  mtntiooiiig  the  name 
of  either  (Pkto,  Epistol.  yii.  p.  333  F.). 

The  third  Athenian — ^whose  fidelity  he  emphatically  contrasts  with 
A«  fidaehood  of  these  two— «ppMvt  to  meas,  ltin«atf«-Flalo«  Com- 
pare pp.  333  and  334. 
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down  and  straDgle  him.  So  strenuously  did  he 
resist,  however,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  kill 
him  without  arms ;  which  they  were  perplexed  how 
to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest  aid 
might  be  introduced  against  them.  At  length  one 
of  their  number  descended  to  a  back-door,  and  pro- 
cured from  a  Syracusan  without,  named  Lykon,  a 
short  sword  ;  of  the  Laconian  sort,  and  of  peculiar 
workmanship.  With  this  weapon  they  put  Dion  to 
death  \  They  then  seized  AristomachS  and  AretS, 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion.  These  unfortunate 
women  were  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were 
long  detained,  and  where  the  latter  was  delivered 
of  a  posthumous  son. 
Life,8enti-  Thus  peHshed  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a 
Stored  po-  year  after  his  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty 
woil!'  ^^  ^^^^  Syracuse — but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own 
fame.  Notwithstanding  the  events  of  those  last 
months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  essen- 
tially differing  from  the  class  of  Grecian  despots : 
a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal^  nor 
thirsting  merely  for  multitudes  of  submissive  sub- 
jects and  a  victorious  army — ^but  with  large  public- 
minded  purposes  attached  as  coordinate  to  his  own 
ambitious  views.  He  wished  to  perpetuate  his  name 
as  the  founder  of  a  polity,  cast  in  something  of  the 
general  features  of  Sparta ;  which,  while  it  did  not 
shock  Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach  farther  than 
political  institutions  generally  aim  to  do,  so  as  to 
remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  citizens, 
on  principles  suited   to  philosophers  like  Plato. 

>  Plutarck,  Dion,  c.  57;  Comeliiu  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  9;  DiodoN 
xri.  31. 
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BroQght  up  as  Dion  was  from  childhood  at  the  court 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  unused  to  that  established 
legality,  free  speech,  and  habit  of  active  citizenship, 
from  whence  a  large  portion  of  Hellenic  virtue 
flowed — the  wonder  is,  how  he  acquired  so  much 
public  conviction  and  true  magnanimity  of  soul — 
not  how  he  missed  acquiring  more.  The  influence 
of  Plato  during  his  youth  stamped  his  mature  cha- 
racter; but  that  influence  (as  Plato  himself  tells 
us)  found  a  rare  predisposition  in  the  pupil.  Still, 
Dion  had  no  experience  of  the  working  of  a  free 
and  popular  government.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
his  youth  was  passed,  was  that  of  an  energetic  de- 
spotism; while  the  aspiration  which  he  imbibed 
from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and  regularize  that  de- 
spotism, and  to  administer  to  the  people  a  certain 
dose  of  political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the 
task  of  settling  how  much  was  good  for  them,  and 
the  power  of  preventing  them  from  acquiring  more. 
How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's 
mind,  for  which  his  tastes  and  capacities  were 
suited — was  violently  thrust  aside  through  the 
alienated  feelings  of  the  younger  Dionysius — has 
been  already  recounted.  The  position  of  Dion  was 
now  completely  altered.  He  became  a  banished, 
ill-used  man,  stung  with  contemptuous  antipathy 
against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his  de- 
spotism over  Syracuse.  Here  were  new  motives 
apparently  falling  in  with  the  old  project.  But  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  had  altogether  changed. 
Dion  could  not  overthrow  Dionysius  without  "  ta- 
king the  Syracusan  people  into  partnership"  (to 
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use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus^  respecting  the  Athe- 
nian Rleisthenes) — ^without  promising  them  full 
freedom,  as  an  inducement  for  their  hearty  cooper- 
ration — without  giving  them  arms,  and  awakening 
in  them  the  stirring  impulses  of  Grecian  citi2en- 
shipi  all  the  more  violent  because  they  had  been  so 
long  trodden  down^.  With  these  new  allies  he 
knew  not  how  to  deal.  He  had  no  experience  of  a 
free  and  jealous  popular  mind :  in  persuasion  he 
was  utterly  unpractised  :  his  manners  were  haughty 
and  displeasing.  Moreover,  his  kindred  with  the 
Dionysian  family  exposed  him  to  antipathy  from 
two  different  quarters.  Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalit^)  at  the  end  of  1792,  in  the  first  French 
Revolution — he  was  hated  both  by  the  royalists^  be- 
cause, though  related  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and  by  sincere 
democrats,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design 
to  put  himself  in  its  place.  To  Dion,  such  coalition 
of  antipathies  was  a  serious  hindrance ;  presenting 
a  strong  basis  of  support  for  all  his  rivals,  especially 
for  the  unsdrupulous  Herakleides.  The  bad  treat*- 
ment  which  he  underwent  both  from  the  Syracu- 
sans  and  from  Herakleides,  during  the  time  when 
the  officers  of  Dionysius  still  remained  masters  in 
Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.  Dion  however 
b^havedi  though  not  always  with  prudence^  yet 
with  so  much  generous  energy  against  the  common 
enemy,  that  he  put  down  his  rival,  and  maintained 

'  Cicero  de  Officiis,  ii.  7-    "  Acriores  monus  intennissae  libertatis 
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his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the  surrender  of 
Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum. 
It  was  the  turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A 
splendid  opportunity  was  now  opened,  of  earning 
for  himself  fame  and  gratitude.  He  might  have  at- 
tached his  name  to  an  act  as  sublime  and  impressive 
as  any  in  Grecian  history,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he 
left  to  be  performed  in  after  days  by  Timoleon — ^the 
razing  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and  the  erection 
of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.  He  might  have  taken 
the  lead  in  organising,  under  the  discussion  and 
consent  of  the  people,  a  good  and  free  government, 
which » more  or  less  exempt  from  defect  as  it  might 
have  been,  would  at  least  have  satisfied  them,  and 
would  have  spared  Syracuse  those  ten  years  of  suf- 
fering which  intervened  until  Timoleon  came  to 
make  the  possibility  a  fact.  Dion  might  have  done 
all  that  Timoleon  did — and  might  have  done  it  more 
easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed  both  by  the 
other  towns  in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Unfortunately  he  still  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  resume  his  original  project.  In  spite  of  the 
spirit,  kindled  partly  by  himself,  among  the  Syra- 
cusans — ^in  spite  of  the  repugnance,  already  un- 
equivocally manifested,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  his 
•despotic  designs — he  fancied  himself  competent 
to  treat  the  Syracusans  as  a  tame  and  passive  herd; 
to  carve  out  for  them  just  as  much  liberty  as  he 
thought  right,  and  to  require  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  it ;  nay,  even  worse,  to  defer  giving  them  any 
liberty  at  all,  on  the  plea,  or  pretence,  of  full  con- 
sultation with  advisers  of  his  own  choice. 

n2 
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Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischie- 
vous to  Syracuse  and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his 
government  one  of  pure  force.  He  placed  himself 
in  a  groove  wherein  he  was  fatally  condemned  to 
move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without  possibility  of 
amendment.  He  had  already  made  a  martyr  of 
Herakleides,  and  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
make  other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  continued. 
It  is  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was 
arrested  so  early,  before  he  had  become  bad  enough 
to  forfeit  that  sympathy  and  esteem  with  which  the 
philosopher  Plato  still  mourns  his  death,  appeasing 
his  own  disappointment  by  throwing  the  blame  of 
Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 
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SICIUAN  AFFAIRS  DOWN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  EX- 
PEDITION  OF  TIMOLEON.    B.C.  353-336. 

The  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  ■•c-353. 
chapter,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  planned  and  ^m^ 
executed  for  the  purposes  of  its  contriver,  the  Athe-  Snl^pui, 
nian  Kallippus.     Succeeding  at  once  to  the  com-  ^JjJJ^'Jj^. 
mand  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom  he  had  before  tion  of 
been  very  popular, — and  to  the  mastery  of  Orty- 
gia, — he  was  practically  supreme  at  Syracuse.    We 
read  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  after  the  assassination 
of  Dion  there  was  deep  public  sorrow,  and  a  strong 
reaction  in  his  favour,  testified  by  splendid  obse- 
quies attended  by  the  mass  of  the  population \    But 
this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe ;  not  merely  be- 
cause Kallippus  long  remained  undisturbed  master, 
but  because  he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female 
relatives  of  Dion — his  sister  Aristomache  and  his 
pregnant  wife  Aret^,  avenging  by  such  act  of  ma- 
lignity the  false  oath  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  suspi- 
cions*.    Aretfi  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison. 
It  would  seem   that  these  unhappy  women  were 
kept  in  confinement  during  all  the  time,  more  than 
a  year,  that  Kallippus  remained  master.     On  his 
being  deposed,  they  were  released;  when  a  Syra- 
cusan  named  Hiketas,  a  friend  of  the  deceased  Dion, 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10.  '  Plutarch^  Dion^  c.  56,  57. 
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affected  to  take  them  under  his  protection.     After 

a  short  period  of  kind  treatment,  he  put  them  on 

board  a  vessel  to  be  sent   to  Peloponnesus,  but 

caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  and  their 

bodies  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.     To  this  cruel  deed 

he  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  enemies 

of  Dion ;  and  the  act  shows  but  too  plainly  how 

implacable  those  enemies  were^ 

He  MR-  How  Kallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syracuse — 

master  ef     by  what  support,  .or  violences,  or  promises — and 

m^JtXn  a  agaiust  what  diflSculties  he  had  to  contend— we  are 

mu!!ii6.'^**    not  permitted  to  know,     He  seems  at  first  to  have 

Hr""rinu    ^^^®  promises  of  restoring  liberty;  and  we  are 

aonof  Dio-   evcu  told,  that  he  addressed  a  public  letter  to  his 

Syracuse,     couutry,  the  city  of  Athens* ;  wherein  he  doubtless 

ff^Kaiiip-     laid  claim  to  the  honours  of  tyrannicide ;  repre- 

^"•'  seating  himself  as  the  liberator  of  Syracuse.     How 

this  was  received  by  the  Athenian  assembly,  we  are 

not  informed.     But  to  Plato  and  the  frequenters  of 

the  Academy,  the  news  of  Dion's  death  occasioned 

the  most  profound  sorrow,  as  may  still  be  read  in 

the  philosopher's  letters. 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full 
splendour  and  dominion.  Discontents  bad  then 
grown  up ;  and  the  friends  of  Dion — or  perhaps 
the  enemies  of  Kallippus  assuming  that  name^— 
showed  themselves  with  force  in  Syracuse.  How- 
ever, Kallippus  defeated  them,  and  forced  them  to 
take  refuge  in  Leontini^;  of  which  town  we  pre- 
sently find  Hiketas  despot.     Encouraged  probably 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  68.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  58  j  Diodor.  xvi.  31-^6. 
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by  this  succesa,  Kallippua  committed  many  enor*^ 
mities,  and  made  himself  so  odious  \  that  the  ex- 
pelled Dionysian  family  began  to  conceive  hopes  of 
recovering  their  dominion.  He  had  gone  forth 
from  Syracuse  on  an  expedition  against  Katana; 
of  which  absence  Hipparinus  took  advantage  to 
effect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
sufficient,  combined  with  popular  discontent,  to 
shut  him  out  of  the  city.  Kallippus  speedily  re- 
turned, but  was  defeated  by  Hipparinus,  and  com-* 
polled  to  content  himself  with  the  unprofitable 
exchange  of  Katana  in  place  of  Syracuse^. 

Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus  were  the  two  sons  of  Miwnfbu 
DionysiuB  the   elder,   by  AristomaqhS,  and  were  ofsyn^ 
therefore  nephewa  of  Dion.     Though  Hippariqus  " detSbed 
probably  became  master  of  Ortygia,  the  strongest  ^^  ^^^ 
portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
other  portions  of  Syracuse  there  were  oppo3ing 
parties  who  contested  his  rule  ;  first,  the  partisaqs 
of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  bis  family — next, 
the  mass  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families, 
and  to  establish  a  free  popular  constitution.     Such 
is  the  state  of  facts  which  we  gather  from  the  letters 
of  Plato^.     But  we  are  top  destitute  of  memorial? 
to  make  out  anything  distinct  respecting  the  oop- 
dition  of  Syracuse  or  of  Siqily  between  353 b.c.  and 
344  B.c.T— from  the  death  of  Dion  to  the  invitation 
sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought  about  the  mission  of 
Timoleon.     We  are  assured  generally  that  it  was  a 

1  Plutarah,  Timoleonj  p.  U ;  Plutwrch,  Compwr.  Timoleon  and  Ff^. 
Bmil.  c.  2. 

>  This  seems  to  result  from  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58,  compared  with 
Diodor.  zvi.  36. 

*  Plato,  EpistoL  viii.  p.  353,  355,  356. 
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period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  disorders,  and  suf- 
fering ;  that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were 
neglected^;  that  the  people  were  everywhere  tram- 
pled down  by  despots  and  foreign  mercenaries ; 
that  the  despots  were  frequently  overthrown  by 
violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
others  as  bad  or  worse  ;  that  the  multiplication  of 
foreign  soldiers,  seldom  regularly  paid,  spread  pil- 
lage and  violence  everywhere*.  The  philosopher 
Plato — in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  or  more 
after  the  death  of  Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Kallippus),  and  addressed  to  the  surviving 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter — draws  a  lamen- 
table picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse  and  Si- 
cily. He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  the 
distraction  and  desolation  which  prevailed,  the  Hel- 
lenic race  and  language  were  likely  to  perish  in 
the  island,  and  give  place  to  the  Punic  or  Oscan^. 
He  adjures  the  contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to 
avert  this  miserable  issue  by  coming  to  a  compro- 
mise, and  by  constituting  a  moderate  and  popular 
government, — yet  with  some  rights  reserved  to  the 
ruling  families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership  established,  tripartite  in  its 
character ;  including  Dionysius  the  younger  (now 
at  Lokri) — Hipparinus  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius — 

*  Plato,  Epist.  viii.  366  B.  eXewi^  d«  irarpiba  Kai  Up&v  d$€pair€V(riav 
Koi  Td<l>ovs,  &c. 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  1. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  F bidkiaOai  5*   wr6  rov  kvkXov 

rovTov  Koi  t6  rvpawiKhv  Stirav  /cat  t6  brjfwriKbp  ytvosj  flifi  de,  fdv 
irep  T&v  tlifSTiOP  yiyyrjrai  n  Kal  drrfVKT&p,  (rx^^ov  tls  (prjfiiav  Trjs 
'EWrjviKijs  (fiCDviis  SixfXta  iracra,  ^oiviKcav  fj  ^Ottik&v  ficra^a- 
Xovtra  €is  riva  ^vvatrreiav  Ka\  Kparos.  Tovtwi;  d^  XP^  irooiy 
npo&ufxiq  navras  roi/s  '^'EWrjvas  T€fiv€iv  <l>dpfiaKop, 
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and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  compromise  and  concord,  to  preserve  both 
people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato 
delivers  the  most  pathetic  admonitions.  He  recom- 
mends a  triple  coordinate  kingship,  passing  by 
hereditary  transmission  in  the  families  of  the  three 
persons  just  named  ;  and  including  the  presidency 
of  religious  ceremonies  with  an  ample  measure  of 
dignity  and  veneration,  but  very  little  active  poli- 
tical power.  Advising  that  impartial  arbitrators, 
respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle  terms 
for  the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of 
the  combatants  to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their 
adjudication  \ 

To  Plato, — who  saw  before  him  the  line  double  Plato's  re- 
of  Spartan  kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in  trons  fruit-' 
Greece, — the  proposition  of  three  coordinate  kingly  of's^^use 
families  did  not  appear  at  all  impracticable  ;  nor  ^^^ 
indeed  was  it  so,  considering  the  small  extent  of  Dionysim 

°  returns  to 

political  power  allotted  to  them.  But  amidst  the  ortygia, 
angry  passions  which  then  raged,  and  the  mass  of  Hi^|»arinus. 
evil  which  had  been  done  and  suffered  on  all  sides, 
it  was  not  likely  that  any  pacific  arbitrator,  of  what- 
ever position  or  character,  would  find  a  hearing,  or 
would  be  enabled  to  effect  any  such  salutary  adjust- 
ment as  had  emanated  from  the  Mantinean  DSm6- 
nax  at  Kyrfinfi — between  the  discontented  Kyre- 
neans  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiad  princes*. 
Plato's  recommendation  passed  unheeded.  He  died 
in  348-347  B.C.,  without  seeing  any  mitigation  of 
those  Sicilian  calamities  which  saddened  the  last 
years  of  his  long  life.     On  the  contrary,  the  con- 

J  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  356.  «  Herodot.  iv.  161. 
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ditioQ  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of  better. 
The  younger  Dionysius  contrived  to  effect  his  re* 
turn,  expelling  Hipparinus  and  Nyseeus  from  Orty^ 
gia,  and  establishing  himself  there  again  as  master. 
As  he  had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge, 
his  rule  was  of  that  oppressive  character  which  the 
ancient  proverb  recognised  as  belonging  to  kings 
restored  from  exile -. 
Drunken  Of  all  thcse  priuccs  descended  from  the  elder 

habits  of         _. .  .  .    i       .       ,     •  i     .  % 

the  Diony-    Diouysius,  not  ouc  inherited  the  sobriety  and  tern-: 
nanpnnccs.  pgri^n^e  which  had  Contributed  so  much  to  his  sue. 
cess.     All  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  of  drunken 
and  dissolute  habits^ — Dionysius  the  younger,  and 
his  son  ApoUokrates,  as  well  as  Hipparinus  and 
Nysseus.     Hipparinus  was  assassinated  while  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication  ;  so  that  Nysseus  became  the  re- 
presentative of  this  family,  until  he  was  expelled 
from  Ortygia  by  the  return  of  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius. 
Lokri-^«-       That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syra- 
and  M«u      cuse,  had  chiefly  resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which 
thr/ounger  ^^^Y  ^^^  roothcr  Doris  was  a  native.     It  has  already 
Dionysius.    ^pgn  Stated  that  the  elder  Dionysius  had  augmented 
and  nursed  up  Lokri  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
as  ap  appurtenance  of  his  own  dominion  at  Syra- 
cuse,     He  had  added  to  its  territory  all  the  south- 
ernmost peninsula  of  Italy  (comprehended  within 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Terina  to  that  of 
Skylletium),  once  belonging  to  Rhegium,  Kaulonia, 

»  Plutarch^  Timoleon,  c.  1. 

B'egnabit  saoguine  multo 

Ad  regnum  quisquis  venit  ab  exilio. 
'  Aristotle  and  Theopomput,  ap.  Athenieam,  x.  p.  436,  436;  Theo- 
pomp.  Fragm.  146,  204,  213,  ed.  Didot. 
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and  Hipponiam,  But  though  the  power  of  Lokri 
was  thus  increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city, 
being  converted  into  a  dependency  of  the  Diony- 
sian  family'.  As  such,  it  became  the  residence 
of  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  could  no  longer 
maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  know  little  of 
what  he  did ;  though  we  are  told  that  he  revived  a 
portion  of  the  dismantled  city  of  Rhegium  under 
the  name  of  Phoebia^  Rhegium  itself  reappears 
shortly  afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own 
name,  and  was  probably  reconstituted  at  the  com* 
plete  downfall  of  the  second  Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  b.c.  was  one  of  suffferiogi 
great  pressure   and   suffering  for  all   the   Italiot  itaiiot 
Greeks,  arising  from  the  increased  power  of  the  fromlSe 
inland  Lucanians  and  Bruttians.    These  Bruttians,  jn^^B^"! 
who  occupied  the  southernmost  Calabria,  were  a  t«n».ofthe 
fraction  detached  from  the  general  body  of  Luca- 
nians and  self-emancipated;  having  consisted  chiefly 
of  indigenous  rural  serfs  in  the  mountain  comn^u- 
nities,  who  threw  off  the  sway  of  their  Lucanian 
masters,  and  formed  an  independent  aggregate  for 
themselves.    These  men,  especially  in  the  energetic 
effort  which  marked  their  early  independence,  were 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast,  from 
Tarentum  to  the  Sicilian  strait ;  and  more  than  a 
match  even  for  the  Spartans  and  Epirqt^  invited 
over  by  the  Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he 
retired  to  Lokri  after  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at 
Syracuse,  soon  found  his  rule  unacceptable  and  his 
person  unpopular.     He  maintained  himself,  seem- 

>  Aiistotel.  PoUtie.  ¥.  6,  7.  *  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258. 
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DionysiuB 
at  Lokri— 
his  un- 
popularity 
and  out- 
rageous 
misrule- 
cruel  reta- 
liation of 
the  Lokri- 
ans  upon 
bis  female 
relatives. 


ingly  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  two  distinct 
citadels  in  the  town,  with  a  standing  army  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  a  man  of 
profligacy  and  violence  ^  The  conduct  of  Diony- 
sius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that  nothing  short 
of  extreme  force  could  keep  down  the  resentment 
of  the  citizens.  We  read  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  practising  the  most  licentious  outrage  towards 
the  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in  Lokri. 
The  detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was  re- 
pressed by  his  superior  force — not,  we  may  be 
sure,  without  numerous  cruelties  perpetrated  against 
individual  persons  who  stood  on  their  defence — 
until  the  moment  arrived  when  he  and  his  son 
ApoUokrates  effected  their  second  return  to  Or- 
tygia.  To  ensure  so  important  an  acquisition, 
Dionysius  diminished  his  military  force  at  Lokri, 
where  he  at  the  same  time  left  his  wife,  his  two 
daughters,  and  his  youthful  son.  But  after  his 
departure,  the  Lokrians  rose  in  insurrection,  over- 
powered the  reduced  garrison,  and  took  captive 
these  unfortunate  members  of  his  family.  Upon 
their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the  terrors  of  retaliation 
for  the  enormities  of  the  despot.  It  was  in  vain 
that  both  Dionysius  himself,  and  the  Tarentines' 
supplicated  permission  to  redeem  the  captives  at 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11 ;  Compar.  Timoleon  and  Paid.  EtnU.  c.  2; 
Theopompus  ap.  Athenae.  xii.  p.  536;  Plutarch,  Reipuh.  Gerend. 
Pnecept.  p.  821  D.    Ahout  the  two  citadels  in  Lokri,  see  Livy,  xxiz.  6. 

It  may  have  heen  prohably  a  predatory  fleet  in  the  service  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  which  Livy  mentions  to  have  been  ravaging  about 
this  time  the  coast  of  Latium,  co-operating  with  the  Gauls  against  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  territory  (Livy,  vii.  25,  26). 

'  It  would  appear  that  relations  of  amity,  or  amicable  dependence, 
still  subsisted  between  Dionysius  the  younger  and  the  Tarentines. 
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the  highest  ransom.  In  vain  was  Lokri  besieged, 
and  its  territory  desolated.  The  Lokrians  could 
neither  be  seduced  by  bribes,  nor  deterred  by 
threats,  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vin- 
dictive  fury.  After  multiplied  cruelties  and  bru- 
talities, the  wife  and  family  of  Dionysius  were  at 
length  relieved  from  farther  suffering  by  being 
strangled  \  With  this  revolting  tragedy  terminated 
the  inauspicious  marital  connection  begun  between 
the  elder  Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  niitrcsi  of 
power  at  Lokri,  we  may  judge  how  he  would  behave  eutaJJ^ 
at  Syracuse.     The  Syracusans  endured  more  evil  dMgerfrom 
than  ever,  without  knowing  where  to  look  for  help.  5hcy*S!* 
Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  the  friend  of  Dion,  J? Hi{|*/j*j* 
ultimately  the  murderer  of  the  slain  Dion's  widow  ->«  «?«- 
and  sister)  had  now  established  himself  as  despot  Hiketas, 
at  Leontini.     To  him  they  turned  as  an  auxiliary,  emreiraid^ 
hoping  thus  to  obtain  force  sufficient  for  the  ex-  Ji^Ji.^*^' 
pulsion  of  Dionysius.      Hiketas   gladly  accepted 
the  proposition,  with  full  purpose  of  reaping  the 
reward   of   such    expulsion,   when   achieved,   for 
himself.     Moreover,  a  formidable  cloud  was  now 
gathering  from  the  side  of  Carthage.   What  causes 
had  rendered  Carthage  inactive  for  the  last  few 
years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak  and  disunited — we 
do  not  know ;  but  she  had  now  become  once  more 
aggressive,  extending  her  alliances  among  the  de- 
spots of  the  island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and 
fleet,  so  as  to  menace  the  independence  both  of 

There  was  seen,  in  the  prytaneum  or  goyemment-house  of  Tarentum, 
a  splendid  chandetier  with  365  burners^  a  present  from  Dionysius 
(Euphorion,  ap.  Athenseum,  xv.  p.  700). 
>  Strabo,  yi.  p.  269,  260;  Athenieus,  xii.  p.  541. 
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Sicily  and  of  Southern  Italy\  The  appearance  of 
this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracusans  to  despair^ 
and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assistance 
from  Corinth.  To  that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic 
and  urgent  appeal,  setting  forth  both  the  actual 
suffering  and  the  approaching  peril  from  without* 
And  such  indeed  was  the  peril,  that  even  to  a  calm 
observer,  it  might  well  seem  as  if  the  moumfitl 
prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the  point  of  receiving 
fulfilment — Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom  becoming 
extinct  on  the  island. 
Secret  aui-        To  the  invocatiou  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was 

ance  of  -r-r    •      -i  i  •  . 

Hiketai       a  party ;  yet  an  unwilung  party.  He  had  made  up  his 
cartha^.     miud,  that  for  his  purpose,  it  was  better  to  join  the 
con"^to   Carthaginians,  with  whom  he  had  already  opened 
a*^*u^uon    negotiations — and  to  employ  their  forces,  first  in  ex-* 
to  Corinth.    pellingDionysius,  next  in  ruling  Syracuse  for  him*^ 
self.  But  these  were  schemes  not  to  be  yet  divulged  { 
accordingly,  Hiketas  affected  to  concur  in  the  press*^ 
ing  entreaty  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  Corinth,  in** 
tending  from  the  beginning  to  frustrate  its  success*. 
He  expected  indeed  that  the  Corinthians  would 
themselves  decline  compliance :  for  the  enterprise 
proposed  to  them  was  full  of  difficulty ;  they  had 
neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit   to   expect; 
while  the  force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not  incon- 
siderable, with  a  Buffering  colony,  would  probably 
be  neutralized  by  the  unsettled  and  degraded  con^ 
dition  into  which  all  Central  Greece   was  now 
rapidly  sinking,   under  the   ambitious   strides  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a 

'  Diodor.  zri.  67.  '  Pitttandi,  TimolMii»  c.  2. 
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favourable  moment.     But  it  is  melancholy  to  ad-  ■•^•344. 
vert  to  the  aggregate  diminution  of  Grecian  power,  f^m  Bjn^ 
as  compared  with  the  time  when  (seventy  years  awyrel*"*" 
before)  their  forefathers  had  sent  thither  to  solicit  f5»^!,^  ^y 

^  the  Conn* 

aid  against  the  besieging  armament  of  Athens ;  tbiani— 

vote  pasted 

a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  her<»  to  grant 
self,  were  all  in  exuberant  vigour  as  well  as  un* 
impaired  freedom.  However,  the  Corinthians  hap- 
pened at  this  juncture  to  have  their  hands  as 
well  as  their  minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice 
of  genuine  affliction,  transmitted  from  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  their  colonies,  was  heard  with  favour 
and  sympathy.  A  decree  was  passed,  heartily  and 
unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited^ 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.     But  a  nifficuity  in 

finding  a 

leadelr  was  not  easily  found*     The  enterprise  pre-  Corinthian 
sented  little  temptation,  with  danger  and  difficulty  m^t  oT 
abundant  as  well  as  certain*    The  hopeless  discord  ritt«M*d5 
of  Syracuse  for  years  past,  was  well  known  to  all  ^|jj^^|* 
the  leading  Corinthian  politicians  or  generals.     Of  p^PMed 
all  or  most  of  these,  the  names  were  successively 
put  up  by  the  archons ;  but  all  with  one  accord 
declined.     At  length,  while  the  archons  hesitated 
whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown  voice  in  the  crowd 
pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of  Timo** 
demus.     The  mover  seemdd  prompted  by  divine 
inspiration^ ;  so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and 
so  pre-eminently  excellent  did  it  prove.    Timoleon 
was  named — without  difficulty,  and  without  much 
intention  of  doing  him  honour — to  a  post  which  all 
the  other  leading  men  declined. 

1  PlttUitth,  timolecm,  c;  3% 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon^  c»  3.    liXXa    ^ww   mvr,    At  tfwiittP,  dr  p^ 

ififiak6yros  rf  dp6p^i^y  &c. 
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Antecedent       SoiDC  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous 
racter  of   '  history  of  this  remarkable  man.    He  belonged  to  an 
Tunoieon.     iUygtrious  family  in  Corinth,  and  was  now  of  mature 
age — perhaps  about  fifty.     He  was  distinguished 
no  less  for  his  courage  than  for  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition.     Little  moved  either  by  personal 
vanity  or  by   ambition,    he   was   devoted  in   his 
patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots 
as  well  as  of  traitors  ^    The  government  of  Corinth 
was,  and  always  had  been,  oligarchical;  but  it  was 
a  regular,  constitutional,  oligarchy ;  while  the  Co- 
rinthian  antipathy   against    despots   was    of   old 
standing^ — hardly  less  strong  than  that  of  demo- 
cratical  Athens.     As  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  Co- 
rinthian hoplites,  the   bravery  of  Timoleon,  and 
his  submission  to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 
His  conduct      These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more 
brother  Tu   forcibly  from  contrast  with  his  elder  brother  Timo- 
whMe*?ife     phanes;  who  possessed  the  soldierlike  merits  of 
battiT^*"    bravery  and   energetic   enterprise,  but  combined 
with  them  an  unprincipled  ambition,  and  an  un- 
scrupulous prosecution  of  selfish  advancement  at 
all  cost  to  others.     The  military  qualities  of  Timo- 
phanes,  however,  gained  for  him  so  much  popu- 
larity, that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the 
Corinthian   service.     Timoleon,  animated   with  a 
full  measure   of  brotherly  attachment,   not  only 
tried  to  screen  his  defects  as  well  as  to  set  ofi*  his 
merits,  but  also  incurred  the  greatest  perils  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  his  life.     In  a  battle  against  the 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3 <f>iK6irarpis  dc  koi  irpaos  bia<f}€p6yr€»s, 

iaa  ft^  a<l>6dpa  fUfrorvpawos  €lvai  Koi  lAivpniyrfpoff 

*  Herodot.  v.  92. 
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Argeians  and  KleoQdeans,  Timophanes  was  com- 
manding the  cavalry,  when  his  horse, being  wounded, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the  enemy. 
The  remaining  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  com* 
mander  to  what  seemed  certain  destruction  ;  but 
Timoleon,  who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites, 
rushed  singly  forth  from  the  ranks  with  his  utmost 
speed,  and  covered  Timophanes  with  his  shield, 
when  the  enemy  were  just  about  to  pierce  him. 
He  made  head  singlehanded  against  them,  warding 
off  numerous  spears  and  darts,  and  successfully 
protected  his  fallen  brother  until  succour  arrived  ; 
though  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to  himself*. 

This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  ad-  Timo- 

"  _        ,  phanes 

miration  towards  Timoleon.     But  it  also  procured  makeihim- 
sympathy  for  Timophanes,  who  less  deserved  it.  Indcom!*' 
The  Corinthians  had  recently  incurred  great  risk  ^pp'e^on 
of  seeing  their  city  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  ^t^*7^i*°" 
Athenian  allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan  to  seize  it,  companiom 

*•  puU  bim  to 

but  were  disappointed  through  timely  notice  given  death, 
at  Corinth*.  To  arm  the  people  being  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  the  existing  oligarchy^,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  equip  a  standing  force  of  400  paid 
foreign  soldiers,  and  establish  them  as  a  permanent 
garrison  in  the  strong  and  lofty  citadel.  The  com- 
mand of  this  garrison,  with  the  mastery  of  the  fort, 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  At  what  time  this  hattle  took  place  can- 
not be  made  out. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  'Eirri  d*  ol  KopivOioi,  dedcdres  fiff  na$oi€v 
ola  Kai  vpdrtpov  vir6  r&v  avfifxaxav  arroP<iK6vT€f  r^v  iroKiv,  &c. 

The  Corinthians  were  carrying  on  war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens 
and  Sparta,  against  Thebes,  when  (in  366  b.c.)  the  Athenians  laid  their 
plan  for  seizing  the  city.  The  Corinthians,  having  heard  of  it  in  time, 
took  measures  to  frustrate  it.    See  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4-5. 

»  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  6,  9. 

VOL.  XI.  O 
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was  entrusted  to  Timophanes.  A  worse  choice 
could  not  have  been  made.  The  new  commander — 
seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment  and  his  strong 
position,  but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom 
he  took  into  his  pay  and  armed,  among  the  poorer 
citizens — speedily  stood  forth  as  despot,  taking  the 
whole  government  into  his  own  hands.  He  seized 
numbers  of  the  chief  citizens,  probably  all  the 
members  of  the  oligarchical  councils  who  resisted 
his  orders,  and  put  them  to  death  without  even 
form  of  trial'.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken  vote  which 
had  raised  up  a  new  Periander  among  them. 
But  to  Timoleon,  the  crimes  of  his  brother  occa- 
sioned an  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow.  He  first 
went  up  to  the  acropolis^  to  remonstrate  with  him ; 
conjuring  him  emphatically,  by  the  most  sacred 
motives  public  as  well  as  private,  to  renounce  his 
disastrous  projects.  Timophanes  repudiated  the 
appeal  with  contempt.  Timoleon  had  now  to 
choose  between  his  brother  and  his  country.  Again 
he  went  to  the  acropolis,  accompanied  by  ^schy- 
lus,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Timophanes — ^by  the 
prophet  Orthagoras,  his  intimate  friend — perhaps 
also  by  another  friend  named  Telekleides.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  Timophanes,  they  re- 
newed their  prayers  and  supplications ;  urging  him 
even  yet  to  recede  from  his  tyrannical  courses. 
But  all  their  pleading  was  without  effect.     Timo- 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  ovxvofits  <iivXo>y  oKpirovt  r&p  rrpwrop 
nokirmv,  aWdcifcv  avrbs  4avT6p  rvpawow, 

Diodoms  (x?i.  65)  coincides  in  the  main  fact — but  diifen  in  several 
details. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  a^Ois  avi^ri  irp^  r^  ddfX^,  Arc. 
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phanes  first  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  presently,  he 
became  exasperated,  and  would  hear  no  more. 
Finding  words  unavailing,  they  now  drew  their 
swords  and  put  him  to  death.  Timoleon  lent  no 
hand  in  the  deed,  but  stood  a  Uttle  way  off,  with 
his  face  hidden,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  \ 

With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  BeneOciai 
despotism  which  had  already  begun  its  crushing  the  act 
influence  upon  the  Corinthians.     The  mercenary  rfmh-^n- 
force  was  either  dismissed,  or  placed  in  safe  hands ;  ^"*^^^; 
the  acropolis  became  again  part  of  a  free  city ;  the  moieon. 
Corinthian  constitution  was  revived  as  before.     In 
what  manner  this  change  was  accomplished,  or 
with  what  measure  of  violence  it  was  accompanied, 
we  a]*e  left  in  ignorance  ;   for  Plutarch  tells  us 
hardly  anything  except  what  personally  concerns 
Timoleon.    We  learn  however  that  the  expressions 
of  joy  among  the  citizens,  at  the  death  of  Timo- 
phanes and   the   restoration  of  the  constitution, 
were  vehement  and  universal.     So  strongly  did 
this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with 
it,  in  appearance,  even  those  who  really  regretted 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timol.  c.  1 ;  Plutarch^ 
Reipub.  Gerend.  Praeoept.  p.  808  A.  That  Telekleides  was  present  and 
took  part  in  the  deed — though  Plutarch  directly  names  only  ^schylus 
and  Orthagoras — seems  to  be  implied  in  an  indirect  allusion  afterwards 
(c.  7)>  where  Telekleides  says  to  Timoleon  after  his  nomination  to 
the  Sicilian  command,  *Av  vvv  Koka^  aytoviirjjs,  rvpayifov  dpuptjK€vcu 
d6iofi€V'  &/de  (fMvkSts,  db€k<f>6v. 

The  presence  of  the  prophet  seems  to  show,  that  they  had  just  been 
ofifering  sacrifice,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  respecting  what  they 
were  about  to  do. 

Nepos  says  that  Timoleon  was  not  actually  present  at  the  moment  of 
his  brother's  death,  but  stood  out  of  the  room  to  prevent  assistance 
from  arriving. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  65)  states  that  Timoleon  slew  his  brother  in  the  market- 
place.   But  the  account  of  Plutarch  appears  preferable. 

o2 
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the  departed  despotism.  Afraid  to  say  ¥?hat  they 
really  felt  about  the  deed,  these  men  gave  only  the 
more  abundant  utterance  to  their  hatred  of  the 
doer.  Though  it  was  good  that  Timophanes  should 
be  killed  (they  said),  yet  that  he  should  be  killed 
by  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in-law,  was  a  deed 
which  tainted  both  the  actors  with  inexpiable  guilt 
and  abomination.  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian 
public,  however,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished 
citizens,  took  a  view  completely  opposite.  They 
expressed  the  warmest  admiration  as  well  for  the 
doer  as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled  the  com- 
bination of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted 
magnanimity  and  patriotism,  each  in  its  right  place 
and  properly  balanced,  which  marked  the  conduct 
of  Timoleon.  He  had  displayed  his  fraternal  affec- 
tion by  encountering  the  greatest  perils  in  the 
battle,  in  order  to  preserve  the  life  of  Timophanes. 
But  when  that  brother,  instead  of  an  innocent 
citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timo- 
leon had  then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of  pa- 
triotism, to  the  disregard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort 
and  interest  than  of  fraternal  affection  ^ 
Bitter  re-  Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
Ti^ieon  majority — a  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  num- 
mofhcr.  ^®r — respecting  the  behaviour  of  Timoleon.  In 
his  mind,  however,  the  general  strain  of  encomium 
was  not  sufficient  to  drown,  or  even  to  compensate, 
the  language  of  reproach,  in  itself  so  much  more 
pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority. 
Among  that  minority  too  was  found  one  person 
whose  single  voice  told  with  profound  impression 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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—his  mother  Demarist6,  mother  also  of  the  slain 
Timophanes.  DemaristS  not  only  thought  of  her 
murdered  son  with  the  keenest  maternal  sorrow, 
but  felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for  the 
authors  of  the  deed.  She  imprecated  curses  on 
the  head  of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to  see  him 
again,  and  shut  her  doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite 
of  earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  intense 

11-1  •  1   mental  dis- 

thoroughly  miserable,  amidst  the  almost  universal  trewof 
gratitude  of  Corinth.  Of  his  strong  fraternal  af-  He^hutT* 
fection  for  Timophanes,  his  previous  conduct  leaves  ai"  redrw 
no  doubt.  Such  affection  had  to  be  overcome  [j^*^  p""'*' 
before  he  accompanied  his  tyrannicidal  friends  to 
the  acropolis,  and  doubtless  flowed  back  with  ex- 
treme bitterness  upon  his  soul,  after  the  deed 
was  done.  But  when  to  this  internal  source 
of  distress,  was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who 
shrank  from  contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  to- 
gether with  the  sting  of  the  maternal  Erinnys — he 
became  agonised  even  to  distraction.  Life  was 
odious  to  him ;  he  refused  for  some  time  all  food, 
and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing 
but  the  pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him 
from  executing  the  resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice 
could  impart  to  him  spirit  for  the  duties  of  public 
life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the  haunts  of  men,  bu- 
ried himself  in  solitude  amidst  his  fields  in  the 
country,  and  refrained  from  seeing  or  speaking  to 
any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus  hid  himself 
like  a  self-condemned  criminal ;  and  even  when 
time  had  somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his 
anguish,  he  still  shunned  every  prominent  position. 
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performing  nothing  more  than  his  indispensable 
duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of  twenty  years* 
had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timophanes,  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid. 
During  all  this  time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  willingness  of  admiring  fellow-citizens, 
had  never  once  chosen  to  undertake  any  important 
command  or  office.  At  length  the  vox  Dei  is  heard, 
unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd  /dispelling  the  tor- 
menting nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppressed 
his  soul,  and  restoring  him  to  healthy  and  honour- 
able action. 
DiiFerent         There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon 

judgements 

of  modern    aud  -^schylus  iu  killing  Timophanes  was  in  the 

and  ancient    *  *    j  i  «  ^^^i  mi 

minds  on  highcst  degree  tutelary  to  Connth.  The  despot 
Timdlo°n.  had  already  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
of  piuto°ch.  countrymen,  and  would  have  been  condemned,  by 
fatal  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  victims,  as  a  condition  of 
preserving  his  own  power.  To  say  that  the  deed 
ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives,  was 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
done  at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have 
obtained  that  easy  access  which  enabled  them  to 
effect  it.  And  even  Timoleon  and  ^schylus  could 
not  make  the  attempt  without  the  greatest  hazard 
to  themselves.  Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that 
the  death  of  Timophanes  would  be  avenged  on  the 
spot ;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such  ven- 
geance from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  contemporary  sentiment  to- 
wards Timoleon  was  divided  between  admiration  of 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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the  heroic  patriot,  and  abhorrence  of  the  fratricide ; 
yet  with  a  large  preponderance  on  the  side  of  ad- 
miration, especially  in  the  highest  and  best  minds. 
In  modern  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
the  opposite  scale.    The  sentiment  of  duty  towards 
family  covers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  field  of  mo- 
rality, as  compared  with  obligations  towards  country, 
than  it  did  in  ancient  times ;  while  that  intense  an- 
tipathy against  a  despot  who  overtops  and  overrides 
the  laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst  of  criminals 
— which  stood  in  the   foreground  of  the  ancient 
virtuous   feeling — has   now  disappeared.     Usurp- 
ation of  the  supreme  authority  is  regarded  gene* 
rally  among  the  European  public  as  a  crime,  only 
where  it  displaces  an  established  king  already  in 
possession  ;  where  there  is  no  king,  the  successful 
usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  than  censure :  and 
few  readers  would  have  been  displeased  with  Timo- 
leon,  had  he  even  seconded  his  brother's  attempt. 
But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of  his  age  gene- 
rally,  even   neutrality   appeared   in    the   light   of 
treason  to  his  country,  when  no  other  man  but 
he  could  rescue  her  from  the  despot.     This  senti- 
ment is  strikingly  embodied  in  the  comments  of 
Plutarch  ;  who  admires  the  fraternal  tyrannicide,  as 
an  act  of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only  complains 
that  the  internal  emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on 
a  level  with  the  sublimity  of  the  act ;  that  the  great 
mental  suffering  which  he  endured  afterwards,  ar- 
gued an  unworthy  weakness  of  character ;  that  the 
conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having  been 
once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled 
him  against  scruples,  and  preserved  him  from  that 
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after-shame  and  repentance  which  spoiled  half  the 
glory  of  an  heroic  act.    The  antithesis,  between  Plu- 
tarch and  the  modern  European  point  of  view,  is 
here  pointed  ;  though  I  think  his  criticisms  unwar- 
ranted.    There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  Timo- 
leon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant  for  having 
killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the  mournful  condition 
of  a  man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and 
obeying  that  which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most 
sacred  obligation,  he  of  necessity  suffered  from  the 
violation  of  the  other.     Probably  the  reflection  that 
he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of  Timophanes,  only 
that  the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of  his 
country — contributed  materially  to  his  ultimate  re- 
solution ;  a  resolution,  in  which  ^schylus,  another 
near  relative,  took  even  a  larger  share  than  he. 
Timoieon  is       It  was  in  this  slate  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was 
commander  Called  upou  to  take  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries 
— hJTc"**^  for  Syracuse.     As  soon  as  the  vote  had  passed, 
comroMd—  Telekleides  addressed   to   him  a  few  words,  em- 
of  TdekM-  P^^'i^^'^y  exhorting  him  to  strain  every  nerve,  and 
des.  to  show  what  he  was  worth — with  this  remarkable 

point  in  conclusion — *'  If  you  now  come  off  with 
success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for  having  slain  a 
despot ;  if  you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as  fratricides \" 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7*  Diodorus  (xvi.  65)  states  this  striking 
antithesis  as  if  it  was  put  by  the  senate  to  Timoleon,  on  conferring 
upon  him  the  new  command.  He  represents  the  application  from  Syra- 
cuse as  having  come  to  Corinth  shortly  after  the  death  of  Timophanes, 
and  while  the  trial  of  Timoleon  was  yet  pending.  He  says  that  the 
senate  nominated  Timoleon  to  the  command,  in  order  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  pronouncing  sentence  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch,  as  preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long 
interval  between  the  death  of  Timophanes  and  the  application  ftx)m 
Syracuse ;  an  interval  of  much  mental  suffering  to  Timoleon. 


naries. 
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He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  Prepara- 
ships  and  soldiers.     But  the  Corinthians,  though  byTimo- 
they  had  resolved  on  the  expedition,  were  not  pre-  It^nt^^" 
pared  either  to  vote  any  considerable  subsidy,  or  ^^j^^''* 
to  serve  in  large  number  as  volunteers.    The  means  •omc  of  the 

*^  Phokian 

of  Timoleon  were  so  extremely  limited,  that  he  merce- 
was  unable  to  equip  more  than  seven  triremes, 
to  which  the  Korkyraeans  (animated  by  common 
sympathy  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in  the  time  of  the 
despot  Hippokrates*)  added  two  more,  and  the  Leu- 
kadians  one.  Nor  could  he  muster  more  than 
1000  soldiers,  reinforced  afterwards  on  the  voyage 
to  1200.  A  few  of  the  principal  Corinthians — 
Eukleides,  Telemachus  and  Neon,  among  them — 
accompanied  him.  But  the  soldiers  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries,-^some  of 
whom  had  served  under  the  Phokians  in  the  Sacred 
war  (recently  brought  to  a  close),  and  had  incurred 
so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign 
service  anywhere*. 

Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  deter- 
mine volunteers  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  for- 
midable difficulties,  and  the  doubtful  reward,  were 
obvious  from  the  beginning.  But  even  before  the 
preparations  were  completed,  news  came  which 
seemed  to  render  it  all  but  hopeless.  Hiketas  sent 
a  second  mission,  retracting  all  that  he  had  said 
in  the  first,  and  desiring  that  no  expedition  might 
be  sent  from  Corinth.     Not  having  received  Co- 

'  Herodot.  vii.  155. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,.  c.  8,  11,  12,  30;  Diodor.  xvi.  66;  Plutaroh, 
Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  552.  In  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  Rhetorica  ad 
Alexandrum,  s.  9,  Timoleon  is  said  to  have  had  nine  ships. 
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Bad  pro.     rinthian  aid  in  time  (he  said),  he  had  been  com- 
ezpe^tion    pelled  to  eoter  into  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians, 
me*8^e^     who  would  not  permit  any  Corinthian  soldiers  to 
ketoi"iuh-  ^®*  ^^^^  ^^  Sicily.     This  communication,  greatly 
drawing      exaspcrating  the  Corinthians  against  Hiketas,  ren- 
from  the      dcrcd  them  more  hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down. 
aubnce!*"    Yet  their  zeal  for  active  service,  far  from  being  in- 
that^^n"""^  creased,  was  probably  even  abated  by  the  aggrava* 
m?ghtbe      '^^^  ^^  obstacles  thus  revealed.     If  Timoleon  even 
aentto        rcached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies, 
without  a  single  friend  of  importance : — for  without 
Hiketas,  the  Syracusan  people  were  almost  help- 
less.    But  it  now  seemed  impossible  that  Timoleon 
with  his  small  force  could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian 
shore,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and  active  Car- 
thaginian fleet  \ 
Timoleon         While  humau  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile, 

seta  out  for 

Sicily  with    the  gods  held  out  to  Timoleon  the  most  favourable 

Tq^ron—  sigus  aud  omcus.     Not  only  did  he  receive  an  en- 

omeHrand    couragiug  auswcr  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was  actu- 

answJra       ^^^Y  ^^  ^^®  tcmplc,  a  fillet  with  interwined  wreaths 

from  the      ^ud  symbols  of  victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues 

upon   his   head.     The   priestesses   of  Persephon^ 

learnt  from  the  goddess  in  a  dream,  that  she  was 

about  to  sail  with  Timoleon  for  Sicily,  her  own 

favourite  island.     Accordingly  he  caused  a  new 

special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacred  to  the  Two 

goddesses  (D^m^tfir  and  Persephonfi)  who  were  to 

accompany  him.    And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra, 

the  squadron  struck  across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the 

Italian  coast,  this  sacred  trireme  was  seen  illumined 

by  a  blaze  of  light  from  heaven ;  while  a  burning 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 


/ 
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torch  on  high,  similar  to  that  which  was  usually 
carried  in  the  Eieusinian  mysteries,  ran  along  with 
the  ship  and  guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper  landing 
place  at  Metapontum.  Such  manifestations  of  di- 
vine presence  and  encouragement,  properly  certified 
and  commented  upon  by  the  prophets,  rendered 
the  voyage  one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the 
armament  ^ 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  when  Timoieon 

r  ,.  i'  /.I  .         /.  Ay  arrive*  *t 

after  disregarding  a  formal  notice  from  a  Cartha-  Rhegi 


ginian  man-of-war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  fvom  reach. 
Italy  and  at   last   reached  Bhegium.     This  city,  i^a^ci^ 
having  been  before  partially  revived  under  the  name  2j!^"j*" 
of  Phoebia,  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  appears  now  jupenor  ^ 
as  reconstituted  under  its  old  name  and  with  its  full  >idious 

/•  •  I  r  t  •  t  message 

former  autonomy,  since  the  overthrow  of  his  rule  at  from  Hi- 
Lokri  and  in  Italy  generally.  Twenty  Carthaginian  ^®^' 
triremes,  double  the  force  of  Timoieon,  were  found 
at  Rhegium  awaiting  his  arrival — with  envoys  from 
Hiketas  aboard.  These  envoys  came  with  what 
they  pretended  to  be  good  news.  ''Hiketas  had 
recently  gained  a  capital  victory  over  Dionysius, 
whom  he  had  expelled  from  most  part  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  now  blocking  up  in  Ortygia ;  with  hopes 
of  soon  starving  him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  Cartha- 
ginian fleet.  The  common  enemy  being  thus  at  the 
end  of  his  resources,  the  war  could  not  be  pro- 
longed. Hiketas  therefore  trusted  that  Timoieon 
would  send  back  to  Corinth  his  fleet  and  troops, 
now  become  superfluous.  If  Timoieon  would  do 
this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to  see  him 
personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult 

^  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  o.  8 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  66. 
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him  in  the  resettlement  of  that  unhappy  city.  But 
he  could  not  admit  the  Corinthian  armament  into 
the  island  ;  moreover,  even  had  he  been  willing, 
the  Carthaginians  peremptorily  forbade  it,  and 
were  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  it  with 
their  superior  naval  force  now  in  the  strait\" 
ofTimo^kon  ^^^  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the 
to  get         Carthaginians  now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  tlie 

across  to  i*i.  .  r     i  t  i 

Sicily,  in      vehement  indignation  of  the  armament.     Instead 

collusion  /*!-•  j.i»i»»j  Alt 

With  the  of  bemg  their  fnend,  or  even  neutral,  he  was  no- 
Rhegines.  thing  Icss  than  a  pronounced  enemy,  emancipating 
Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  to  divide  it  between 
himself  and  the  Carthaginians.  Yet  with  all  the 
ardour  of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to  cross 
the  strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of 
double  force.  Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted  to 
a  stratagem  in  which  the  leaders  and  people  of 
Rhegium,  eagerly  sympathising  with  his  projects 
of  Sicilian  emancipation^  cooperated.  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  as  well  as  with  the 
Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected  to  accept  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Hiketas;  admitting  at 
once  that  it  was  useless  to  stand  out.  But  he  at 
the  same  time  reminded  them,  that  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armament  for 
Sicilian  purposes, — and  that  he  should  be  a  dis- 
graced man,  if  he  now  conducted  it  back  without 
touching  the  island ;  except  under  the  pressure  of 
some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but  demonstrable 
to  all  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
He  therefore  desired  them  to  appear,  along  with 
him^  before   the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium,  a 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  9 ;  Diodor.  xri.  68. 
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neutral  city  and  common  friend  of  both  parties. 
They  would  then  publicly  repeat  the  communication 
which  they  had  already  made  to  him,  and  they 
would  enter  into  formal  engagement  for  the  good 
treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as  Dionysius 
should  be  expelled.  Such  proceeding  would  make 
the  people  of  Rhegium  witnesses  on  both  points. 
They  would  testify  on  his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when 
he  came  to  defend  himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had 
turned  his  back  only  before  invincible  necessity, 
and  that  he  had  exacted  everything  in  his  power  in 
the  way  of  guarantee  for  Syracuse ;  they  would 
testify  also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans,  in  case  the 
guarantee  now  given  should  be  hereafter  evaded^ 

Neither  the   envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Car-  Public 
thaginian  commanders,  had  any  motive  to  decline  Rhe^um— 
what  seemed  to  them   an  unmeaning  ceremony,  an^th?** 
Both  of  them  accordingly  attended,   along   with  n^Jng^th 
Timoleon,  before  the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium  f^f"*** 
formally  convened.     The  gates  of  the  city  were  speeches, 
closed  (a  practice  usual  during  the  time  of  a  public  wwSf  xi- 
assembly) :   the  Carthaginian  men  of  war  lay  as  "eii8**aw»y, 
usual   near  at  hand,  but  in   no  state  for  imme-  toscndhfa 
diate  movement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  the  Jf^j**^"^** 
crews  ashore ;  since  all  chance  of  hostility  seemed 
to  be  past.      What  had  been  already  communi- 
cated to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians was   now   repeated   in   formal  deposition 
before  the  assembly ;  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  pro- 
bably going  into  the  case  more  at  length,  with 
certain  flourishes   of  speech   prompted   by   their 

'  Pltttarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10. 
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own  vanity.  Timoleon  stood  by  as  an  attentive 
listener ;  but  before  he  could  rise  to  reply,  various 
Rhegine  speakers  came  forward  with  comments 
or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys  again. 
A  long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timo- 
leon often  trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speaks 
but  being  always  apparently  constrained  to  give 
way  to  some  obtrusive  Rhegine.  During  this  long 
time,  however,  his  triremes  in  the  harbour  were 
not  idle.  One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible,  they  quitted  their  anchorage  and  rowed  out 
to  sea,  directing  their  course  towards  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding, 
neither  knew  what  it  meant,  nor  had  any  direc- 
tions to  prevent  it.  At  length  the  other  Grecian 
triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in  progress ;  that  of 
Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  the  harbour  Inti- 
mation being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the 
assembly,  he  sUpped  away  from  the  crowd,  his 
friends  concealing  his  escape — and  got  aboard  im- 
mediately. His  absence  was  not  discovered  at  first, 
the  debate  continuing  as  if  he  were  still  present, 
and  intentionally  prolonged  by  the  Rhegine  speak- 
ers. At  length  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  kept 
back.  The  envoys  and  the  Carthaginians  found 
out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were  mere 
stratagems,  and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disap- 
peared. But  they  found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon 
with  his  triremes  was  already  on  the  voyage  to 
Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  all  arrived  safe  and 
without  opposition.  Overreached  and  humiliated, 
his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in  vehement  wrath 
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against  the  Rhegines,  who  reminded  them  that 
Carthaginians  ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
deception  in  others  \ 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  TimoieoD 
had  overcome  a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insur-  menkl^^n 
mountable,  exalted   both  his  own  fame  and   the  mj^i^^^**'" 
spirits  of  his  soldiers.     They  were   now  safe  in  »'.«"^^»»?f 

*^  •'  his  enemies 

Sicily,  at  Tauromenium,  a  recent  settlement  near  — ^espou 

t  •  /•      1  •  -VT  •     •  1  ***  Sicily — 

the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos  receiving  hearty  despond- 
welcome  from  Andromachus,  the  leading  citizen  of  syrLuse. 
the  place — whose  influence  was  so  mildly  exercised, 
and  gave  such  complete  satisfaction,  that  it  con- 
tinued through  and  after  the  reform  of  Timoleon, 
when  the  citizens  might  certainly  have  swept  it 
away  if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having 
been  forward  in  inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  him,  and  returned  a 
spirited  reply  to  the  menaces  sent  over  from  Rhe- 
gium  by  the  Carthaginians,  after  they  had  vainly 
pursued  the  Corinthian  squadron  to  Tauromenium. 
But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but 
petty  auxiliaries,  compared  with  the  enemies 
against  whom  Timoleon  had  to  contend ;  enemies 
now  more  formidable  than  ever.  For  Hiketas, 
incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised  at  Rhegium, 
and  apprehensive  of  interruption  to  the  blockade 
which  he  was  carrying  on  against  Ortygia,  sent  for 
an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian  men  of  war 
to  Syracuse ;  the  harbour  of  which  place  was  pre- 
sently completely  beset^.  A  large  Carthaginian 
land  force  was  also  acting  under  Hanno  in  the 
western  regions  of  the  island,  with  considerable  suc- 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10, 11.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleoq,  c.  11. 
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cess  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella  and  others  ^ 
The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots,  Ma- 
merkus  at  Katana — Leptines  at  Apollonia* — Niko- 
demus  at  Kentoripa — Apolloniades  at  Agyrium® — 
from  whom  Timoleon  could  expect  no  aid,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of  the 
Carthaginians.  And  the  Syracusans,  even  when 
they  heard  of  his  arrival  at  Tauromenium,  scarcely 
ventured  to  indulge  hopes  of  serious  relief  from 
such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  formidable  array 
of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under  their  walls. 
Moreover,  what  guarantee  had  they  that  Timoleon 
would  turn  out  better  than  Dion,  Kallippus,  and 
others  before  him  ?  seductive  promisers  of  eman- 
cipation, who,  if  they  succeeded,  forgot  the  words 
by  which  they  had  won  men's  hearts,  and  thought 
only  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  sceptre  of  the 
previous  despot,  perhaps  even  aggravating  all  that 
was  bad  in  his  rule  ?  Such  was  the  question  asked 
by  many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse,  amidst 
that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made  the 
name  of  an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new 
deceiver  and  a  new  scourge'*. 
Success  of  It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute 
Adranum.  such  well-grouuded  suspicions.  But  at  first,  no  one 
prue" and  bcUeved  in  him  ;  nor  could  he  escape  the  baneful 
froojfo?*^  eflfects  of  that  mistrust  which  his  predecessors  had 
Hikctaa,      everywhere  inspired .  The  messengers  whom  he  sent 

supenor  in  -^  *  ^  ^ 

number.      rouud  wcrc  SO  coldly  received,  that  he  seemed  likely 
to  find  no  allies  beyond  the  walls  of  Tauromenium. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  67. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13-24 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  72. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  82.  «  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11. 
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At  length  one  invitation,  of  great  importance, 
reached  him — ^from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about 
forty  miles  inland  from  Tauromenium ;  a  native 
Sikel  town,  seemingly  in  part  hellenised,  incon- 
siderable in  size,  but  venerated  as  sacred  to  the 
god  Adranus,  whose  worship  was  diffused  through- 
out all  Sicily.  The  Adranites  being  politically 
divided,  at  the  same  time  that  one  party  sent 
the  invitation  to  Timoleon,  the  other  despatched 
a  similar  message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at  Syra« 
cuse  or  Leontini,  Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adra- 
num  than  Timoleon  at  Tauromenium ;  and  lost  no 
time  in  marching  thither,  with  5000  troops,  to  oc- 
cupy so  important  a  place.  He  arrived  there  in 
the  evening,  found  no  enemy,  and  established  his 
camp  without  the  walls,  believing  himself  already 
master  of  the  place.  Timoleon,  with  his  inferior 
numbers,  knew  that  he  had  no  chance  of  success 
except  in  surprise.  Accordingly,  on  setting  out 
from  Tauromenium,  he  made  no  great  progress  the 
first  day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his  approach 
might  reach  Adranum ;  but  on  the  next  morning 
he  marched  with  the  greatest  possible  effort,  taking 
the  shortest,  yet  most  rugged  paths.  On  arriving 
within  about  three  miles  of  Adranum,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  troops  from  Syracuse,  having  just 
finished  their  march,  had  encamped  near  the  town, 
not  aware  of  any  enemy  near.  His  officers  were 
anxious  that  the  mea  should  be  refreshed  after 
their  very  fatiguing  march,  before  they  ventured  to 
attack  an  army  four  times  superior  in  number. 
But  Timoleon  earnestly  protested  against  any  such 
delay,  entreating  them  to  follow  him  at   once 

VOL.  XI.  p 
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agaiDSt  the  enemy,  as  the  only  chance  of  finding 
them  unprepared.    To  encourage  them,  he  at  once 
took  up  his  shield  and  marched  at  their  head,  car- 
rying it  on  his  arm  (the  shield  of  the  general  was 
habitually  carried  for  him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite 
of  the  fatiguing  march,  which  he  had  himself  per- 
formed on  foot  as  well  as  they.  The  soldiers  obeyed, 
and  the  effort  was  crowned  by  complete  success. 
The  troops  of  Hiketas,  unarmed  and  at  their  sup^ 
pers,  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  in 
spite  of  their  superior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce 
any  resistance.     From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight, 
900  of  them  only  were  slain.     But  600  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  whole  camp^  including  its  appur- 
tenances, was  taken,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse  ^ 
Improved        This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — ^and 
and  am.      the  acquisition  of  Adranum  which  followed  it — pro* 
TiawiMD—  duced  the  strongest  sensation  throughout  Sicily* 
up  to^**  It  counted  even  for  more  than  a  victory ;  it  was  a 
waiii  of      declaration  of  the  gods  in  favour  of  Timoleon.  The 

Syracaso.  ^ 

inhabitants  of  the  holy  town,  opening  their  gates 
and  approaching  him  with  awe^stricken  reverenoci 
recounted  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  god 
Adranus  in  his  favour.  At  the  moment  when  the 
battle  was  commencing,  they  had  seen  the  portals 
of  their  temple  spontaneously  burst  open,  and  the 
god  brandishing  his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration 
on  his  face^.  Such  facts, — verified  and  attested  in  a 
place  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  circulated  from  thence 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon^  c.  12;  Diodor.  xvi.  68.  Diodonu  and  Plur 
tarch  agre^  in  the  numb^ni  both  of  kiBed  and  of  priion«n  on  th«  nde 
«fHiketSi.  *  Fktaich,  IteaiMn,  c.  12. 
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throughout  the  neighbouring  commonities, — con-^ 
tributed  hardly  less  than  the  victory  to  exalt  the 
glory  of  Timoleoni  He  receiyed  ofiers  of  alliance 
fronl  Tyndaris  and  seyeral  other  towns,  as  well  ai 
from  Mamerkus  despot  of  Katana,  one  of  the  most 
warlike  and  powerful  prinoes  in  the  island  \  So 
numerous  were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired, 
and  so  much  was  his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent 
success,  that  he  now  ventured  to  march  even  under 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  defy  Hiketas ;  who  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  second  engagement 
with  the  victor  of  Adranum^. 

Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse— except  Position  of 
Ortygia,  against  which  he  had  constructed  lines  of  inTny^a 
blockade,  in   conjunction   with   the  Carthaginian  "^l^Z 
fleet  occupying  the  harbour.     Timoleon  was  in  no  JfJ^JfoJ^'^M 
condition  to  attack  the  place,  and  would  have  been  <<>  ^^^^ 
obliged  speedily  to  retire,  as  his  enemies  did  not  latingfor 
choose  to  come  out.    But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  ^ITwa^' 

shelter  at 
*  PluUreb,  'nmoleOn,  e.  13 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  69.  Corinth. 

^  Diodor.  xyi.  68,  69.  That  Timoleon  marched  up  to  Syracuse,  k 
stated  by  Diodorus,  though  not  by  Plutarch.  I  follow  Diodorus  so  far ; 
because  it  makes  tbe  subsequent  proceedings  in  regard  to  Dionysius 
tiK>r6  <de«r  said  intelligible. 

But  Diodorus  adds  two  fiirther  matters,  which  cannot  be  correct, 
fie  affirms  that  Timoleon  pursued  fiiketas  at  a  hinning  pace  (bpofiaios) 
immediately  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum  io  Syracuse  $  and  that 
he  then  got  ^ssession  of  the  portion  of  Syracuse  cidled  Epipolsp. 

Now  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Timoleon  could  get  his  troops 
eveii  up  to  the  field  of  battle  at  Adramim,  without  some  previous  repose; 
ao  IdAg  said  ^ettiguing  was  the  mareh  which  they  had  undergone  from 
Tauromenium.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  they  can  have  been 
either  inclined  or  competent  to  pursue  (at  a  rapid  pace)  Hiketas  im- 
mediately from  the  field  6f  battle  at  Adranum  to  Syraettse. 

Ne3ct,  it  will  appear  f^om  subsequent  operations,  that  Timoleon  dad 
naif  on  this  ooeaaion,  get  possession  of  any  Other  portion  of  SyraiSuse 
4baa  tiie  Islet  Ortygia,  surrendered  to  him  by  Dionysivs.  He  did  not 
enter  Epipols  until  afterwards. 

p2 
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manifestations  uf  the  Two  goddesses,  and  of  the  god 
Adranus^  in  his  favour,  were  neither  barren  nor 
delusive.  A  real  boon  was  now  thrown  into  his 
lap,  such  as  neither  skill  nor  valour  could  have 
won.  Dionysius,  blocked  up  in  Ortygia  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  from  his  walls  the 
approaching  army  of  Timoleon,  and  heard  of  the 
victory  of  Adranura.  He  had  already  begun  to 
despair  of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia^ ;  where 
indeed  he  might  perhaps  hold  out  by  bold  effort 
and  steady  endurance,  but  without  any  reasonable 
chance  of  again  becoming  master  of  Syracuse; 
a  chance  which  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian  inter- 
vention cut  off  more  decidedly  than  ever.  Dionysius 
was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic  character 
and  personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might 
have  made  head  against  such  difficulties — but  in- 
dolent  and  drunken  in  his  habits,  not  relishing  a 
sceptre  when  it  could  only  be  maintained  by  hard 
fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand  out  to  the 
last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war^.  Under  these  dispo- 
sitions, the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested  to 
him  the  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of 
making  his  resignation  subservient  to  the  purchase 
of  a  safe  asylum  and  comfortable  future  mainte- 
nance: for  to  a  Grecian  despot,  with  the  odium 
of  past  severities  accumulated  upon  his  head,  abne- 
gation of  power  was  hardly  ever  possible,  consistent 


^  Plutarch,  Timoleoii,  c.  13.  mr€ipffK»9  ^di;  raU  tXwun  icai  fUKp6p 
dfroXiir«^y  tKjro\topK>ei<r$ai,  &c. 

'  Tacitus,  Histor.  iii.  70.  Reapectiiig  the  last  dap  of  the  Emperor 
Vitellius, ''  Ipse,  neque  jubendi  ueque  vetandi  potena,  non  jam  Impera- 
tor,  aed  tantum  belli  causa  erat." 


camp. 
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with  personal  security  \  But  Dionysius  felt  as- 
sured that  he  might  trust  to  the  guarantee  of  Timo- 
leon  and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  protection 
at  Corinth,  with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry 
away  with  him ;  since  he  had  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing such  guarantee  hy  the  surrender  of  Ortygia 
— a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth.  Accordingly  he 
resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Timoleon  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.  Timoicon 
Dionysius  stipulated  only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  troops  to 
moveable  property  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undis-  t^S^^r©/* 
turbed  residence  in  that  city;   tendering  in  ex-  Sioiyduf 
change  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ortygia  with  ^^^^* 
all  its  garrison,  arms,  and  magazines.   The  conven- 
tion was  concluded  forthwith,  and  three  Corinthian 
officers — Telemachus-,  Eukleides  and  Neon — were 
sent  in  with  400  men  to  take  charge  of  the  place. 
Their  entrance  was  accomplished  safely,  though 
they  were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing 
in  at  several  times,  and  in  small  companies.  Making 
over  to  them  the  possession  of  Ortygia  with  the 
command  of  his  garrison,  Dionysius  passed,  with 
some  money  and  a  small  number  of  companions, 
into  the  camp  of  Timoleon;  who  conveyed  him 
away,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syracuse*. 

^  See,  among  other  illuatratioiis  of  this  h^,  the  Btrikiog  remark  of 
Solon  (Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14). 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  70.  Diodorus  appears  to 
me  to  misdate  these  facts;  placing  the  capitulation  of  Dionpius  and 
the  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  after  the  capture  of  the  other 
portion  of  Syracuse  hy  Timoleon.  I  follow  Plutarch's  chronology,  which 
places  the  capitulation  of  Ortygia  first. 
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Timoieon         CoDceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius, 

■ends  newi  ,  .  *  y.  m«        i 

of  his  sue-  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Timoieon,  traversing  that 
c^nth,  island  over  which  his  father  as  well  as  himself  had 
^riulwm-  reigned  all-powerful,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  the 
uil^.  ohject  of  either  hatred  or  contempt  to  every  one — 
except  so  far  as  the  immense  boon  which  he  had 
conferred,  by  surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for 
him  an  indulgent  forbearance  1  He  was  doubtless 
eager  for  immediate  departure  to  Corinth,  while 
Timoieon  was  no  less  anxious  to  send  him  thither, 
as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph  accomplished. 
Although  not  fifty  days^  had  yet  elapsed  since 
Timoleon's  landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already 
to  announce  a  decisive  victory,  a  great  confederacy 
grouped  around  him,  and  the  possession  of  the 
inexpugnable  position  of  Ortygia,  with  a  garrison 
equal  in  number  to  his  own  army ;  the  despatches 
being  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  that  very 
despot,  bearing  the  terrific  name  of  Dionysius, 
against  whom  the  expedition  had  been  chiefly 
aimed  1  Timoieon  sent  a  special  trireme'  to  Co« 
rinth,   carrying    Dionysius,    and    communicating 

>  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  16. 

>  Theopompus  stated  that  Dionysius  had  gone  flrom  Sicily  to  Oonntb 
in  a  merchant-ship  (njt  <rrpoyyvkii),  Timieus  contradicted  this  asser- 
tion, seemingly  with  his  habitual  asperity,  and  stated  that  Dionysius 
had  been  sent  in  a  ship  of  war  (vt}t  fuucp^).  See  Timseus,  Fragment  \3S  i 
Theopompus,  Fragm.  216,  ed.  Didot. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  70)  copies  Theopompus. 

Polybius  (xii.  4  a)  censures  Timaeus  for  cayilling  at  such  small  inac- 
curacies, as  if  the  difference  between  the  two  were  not  worth  noticing. 
Probably  the  language  of  Timaeus  may  have  deserved  blame  as  ill- 
mannered  ;  but  the  matter  of  fact  appears  to  me  to  have  been  perfectly 
worth  correcting.  To  send  Dionysius  in  a  trireme,  was  treating  him  as 
prisoner  in  a  respectftd  manner,  which  Timoieon  was  doubtless  bound 
to  do ;  and  which  he  would  be  inolined  to  do  on  his  own  account — seeing 
that  he  had  a  strong  interest  in  making  the  entry  ef  Dtonysias  as  i^ 
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important  events,  together  with  the  convention 
which  guaranteed  to  the  dethroned  ruler  an  un* 
disturbed  residence  in  that  city. 

The  impression  produced  at  Corinth  by  the  ar-  ^^^  ^^^ 
rival  of  this  trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful  coriath-^ 
beyond  all  parallel.     Astonishment  and  admiration  ^  uie  dul 


were  universal ;  for  the  expedition  of  Timoleon  had 
started  as  a  desperate  venture,  in  which  scarce  one  ^[^^^* 
among  the  leading  Corinthians  had  been  disposed 
to  embark  ;  nor  had  any  man  conceived  the  possi<» 
bility  of  success  so  rapid  as  well  as  so  complete. 
But  the  victorious  prospect  in  Sicily,  with  service 
under  the  fortunate  general,  was  now  the  general 
passion  of  the  citizens.  A  reinforcement  of  2000 
hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted 
and  equipped  ^ 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  per*  sight  of  the 
son  of  Dionysius  himself  appealed  no  less  power-*  nysius  at 
fully  to  other  feelings.    A  fallen  despot  was  a  sight  impr^on 
denied  to  Grecian  eyes ;  whoever  aspired  to  despot*  JJ^q^ 
ism,  put  his  all  to  hazard,  forfeiting  his  chance  of  T^J^*^"* 
retiring  to  a  private  station.    By  a  remarkable  con*  see  him. 
qurrence  of  circumstances,  the  exception  to  this  uon  wlS" 
rule  was  presented  just  where  it  was  least  likely  to  t^ 
take  place ;  in  the  case  of  the  most  formidable  and 
odious  despotism  which  had  ever  overridden  the 
Grecian  world.     For  nearly  half  a  century  prior  to 

otptive  into  Corinth,  an  impreaaive  aight.  Moreover  the  trireme  would 
reach  Corinth  more  epeedily  than  the  merchantman. 

That  Dionyuua  should  go  in  a  merchant-ship,  was  one  additional 
evidence  of  fallen  fortune ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
it  waa  taken  up  by  Theopompua— from  the  passion,  prevalent  among 
80  many  Greek  authors,  for  exaggerating  contrasts. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13, 14,  16. 
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the  expedition  of  Dion  against  Syracuse,  every  one 
had  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hatred — the 
sentiment  of  prostration  before  irresistible  force. 
How  much  difficulty  Dion  himself  found,  in  over- 
coming this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  own 
soldiers,  has  been  already  related.  Though  dissi- 
pated by  the  success  of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm 
became  again  revived,  when  Dionysius  recovered 
his  possession  of  Ortygia,  and  when  the  Syracusans 
made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid  against 
him.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this 
extinct  greatness,  himself  bearing  the  awful  name 
of  Dionysius,  enters  Corinth  under  a  convention, 
suing  only  for  the  humble  domicile  and  unpretend- 
ing security  of  a  private  citizen  ^  The  Greek  mind 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  such  contrasts,  which  en- 
tered largely  into  every  man's  views  of  human 
affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand  forms  by 
writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors — 
who  crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Diony- 
sius, not  merely  from  Corinth,  but  from  other  cities 
of  Greece — was  immense ;  some  in  simple  curiosity, 
others  with  compassion,  a  few  even  with  insulting 
derision.  The  anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem 
intended  to  convey  a  degrading  impression  of  this 
last  period  of  his  career.     But  even  the  common 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  70.  The  remarks  of  Ta- 
citus upon  the  last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius  have  their  applicsF- 
tion  to  the  Greek  feeling  on  this  occasion  (Histor.  iii.  68) : — "  Nee  quis* 
quam  adeo  rerum  humanarum  immemor,  quem  non  commoveret  ilia 
facies ;  Romanum  principem,  et  generis  humani  paulo  ante  dominum, 
relict&  fortunie  suae  sede,  exire  de  imperio.  Nihil  tak  viderani,  niki 
audierant"  &c. 
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offices  of  life — the  purchase  of  unguents  and  con- 
diments at  the  tavern* — the  nicety  of  criticism 
displayed  respecting  robes  and  furniture^ — looked 
degrading  when  performed  by  the  ex-despot  of  Sy- 
racuse.  His  habit  of  drinking  largely,  already  con- 
tracted, was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in  these 
days  of  mortification  ;  yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct 
seems  to  have  had  more  dignity  than  could  have 
been  expected.  His  literary  tastes,  manifested 
during  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with  Plato,  are 
implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to  disparage 
him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  for 
teaching  boys  to  read,  and  to  have  instructed  the 
public  singers  in  the  art  of  singing  or  reciting 
poetry®.  His  name  sei'ved  to  subsequent  writers^ 
both  Greek  and  Roman, — as  those  of  Croesus,  Po- 
lykrates,  and  Xerxes,  serve  to  Herodotus — for  an 
instance  to  point  a  moral  on  the  mutability  of  hu- 
man events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded  about  him 
can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish  real 
matters  of  fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive 
myths  which  so  pregnant  a  situation  was  sure  to 
bring  forth. 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14;  Theopomp.  Fragm.  21 7>  ed.  Didot; 
Justiii,  xxi.  5. 

'  Timseus,  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  24. 

*  Plutarch,  Timol.  c.  14 ;  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disp.  iii.  12,  7*  His  re* 
mark,  that  Dionyrius  opened  the  school  from  anxiety  still  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  exercising  authority,  can  hardly  be  meant  as  serious. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dionysius  in  his  exile  at  Corinth  suffered 
under  any  want  of  a  comfortable  income ;  for  it  is  mentioned,  that  all 
his  moveable  furniture  (cVutkcv^)  was  bought  by  his  namesake  Dionysius, 
the  fortunate  despot  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia ;  and  this  furniture  was 
so  magnificent,  that  the  acquisition  of  it  is  counted  among  the  peculiar 
marks  of  ornament  and  dignity  to  the  Herakleotic  dynasty : — see  the 
Fragments  of  the  historian  Memnon  of  Herakleia,  ch.  iv.  p.  10,  ed. 
Orell.  apud  Photium,  Cod.  224. 
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Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was 
Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum  :  for  the  Taren tine  leaders, 
first  introduced  by  Plato,  had  maintained  their  cor 
respondence  with  Dionysius  even  after  his  first  ex- 
pulsion from  Syracuse  to  Lokri,  and  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  preserve  his  unfortunate  wife  and 
daughters  from  the  retributive  vengeance  of  the 
Lokrians.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Dionysius, 
his  envoy  Polyarchus  had  been  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Tarentum,  where  he  came  into  conversation  with 
the  chief  magistrate  Archytas.  This  conversation 
Aristoxenus  had  recorded  in  writing ;  probably 
from  the  personal  testimony  of  Archytas,  whose 
biography  he  composed.  Polyarchus  dwelt  upon 
wealth,  power,  and  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  sole 
objects  worth  living  for;  pronouncing  those  who 
possessed  them  in  large  masses,  as  the  only  beings 
deserving  admiration.  At  the  summit  of  all  stood 
the  Persian  King,  whom  Polyarchus  extolled  as  the 
most  enviable  and  admirable  of  mortals.  '*  Next 
to  the  Persian  King  (said  he),  though  with  a  very 
long  interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syracuse  \" 
What  had  become  of  Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know; 
but  Aristoxenus  lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysius 
under  the  altered  phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Kings 
also.  On  being  asked,  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  displeasure  against  Plato,  Dionysius  replied,  in 
language  widely  differing  from  that  of  his  former 

>  Anitozemu,  Fragm.  16,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Atheiueum>  p.  545.  Mrtpow 
Mf  ^iia\t  r&v  fffUTtpop  rvpawov  Btiff  ris  A»,  miircp  iroXu  Xciiro/icyoy. 

One  Beet  that  the  word  rvpawog  wm  uied  even  by  thoae  who 
intended  no  unfriendly  lenie — applied  by  an  admiring  envoy  to  hia 
master. 
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envoy  Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which 
surrounded  a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as 
the  unwillingness  of  bis  so-called  friends  to  tell  him 
the  truth.  Such  false  friends  had  poisoned  the 
good  feeling  between  him  and  Plato^  This  anec- 
dote bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine,  than 
others  which  we  read  more  witty  and  pungent. 
The  Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes  treated  Dionysius 
with  haughty  scorn  for  submitting  to  live  in  a  pri- 
vate station  after  having  enjoyed  so  overruling  an 
ascendency.  Such  was  more  or  less  the  sentiment 
of  every  visitor  who  saw  him  ;  but  the  matter  to  be 
lamented  is,  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  private  sta- 
tion  from  the  beginning.  He  was  by  nature  unfit 
to  tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous 
and  thorny  path  of  a  Grecian  despot. 
The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  i°»«»«Me 

^  '    advantage 

though  equipped  without  delay  and  forwarded  to  derived  by 
Thurii  in  Italy,  were  prevented  from  proceeding  f^omtht 
farther  on  shipboard  by  the  Carthaginian  squadron  ^o!^'^ 
at  the  strait,  and  were  condemned  to  wait  for  a  roug^Utorea 
favourable  opportunity*.     But  the  greatest  of  all  &"«<»««««• 
reinforcements  to  Timoleon  was,  the  acquisition 
of  Ortygia.     It  contained  not  merely  a  garrison  of 
2000  soldiers — who  passed  (probably  much  to  their 
own  satisfaction)  from  the  declining  cause  of  Diony- 
sius to  the  victorious  banner  of  Timoleon — but  also 

>  Plutarch,  Tiqiolagn,  o.  1(,  Aristozeiiui  heard  firom  Dionynius  At 
Corinth  the  reiparkahle  anecdote  ahoqt  the  faithful  attachment  of  the 
two  Pythagorean  friends,  Damon  and  Phintias.  Dionysius  had  been 
strongly  iinpresaed  with  the  incident,  and  was  fbnd  of  relating  it  (iroX* 
Xaxir  ^/iiy  diiTyrIro,  Aristoxen.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot;  apud  Jamblichum 
Vit.  Pj^tlwg. «.  833). 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  1(>. 
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every  species  of  military  stores.   There  were  horses, 
engines  for  siege  and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort, 
and  above  all,  shields  and  spears  to  the  amazing 
number  of  70,000 — if  Plutarch*8  statement  is  exact  *• 
Having  dismissed  Dionysius,  Timoleon  organized  a 
service  of  small  craft  from  Katana  to  convey  pro- 
visions by  sea  to  Ortygia,  eluding  the  Carthaginiaa 
guard  squadron.     He  found  means  to  do  this  with 
tolerable  success^,  availing  himself  of  winds  or  bad 
weather,  when  the  ships  of  war  could  not  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.     Meanwhile  he 
himself  returned  to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient 
for  watching  both  Leontini  and  Syracuse.     Here 
two  assassins,  bribed  by  Hiketas,  were  on  the  point 
of  taking  his  life,  while  sacrificing  at  a  festival ;  and 
were  only  prevented  by  an  incident  so  remarkable, 
that  every  one  recognized  the  visible  intervention  of 
the  gods  to  protect  him^. 
Large  Car-       Mcauwhilc  Hikctas,  being  resolved  to  acquire 
lrIJ5'3cr  possession  of  Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full 
rivT"o^'d  Carthaginian  force  under  Magon.     The  great  har- 
jn'^k-.    hour  of  Syracuse  was  presently  occupied   by  an 
Defeated  '  overwhelming  fleet  of  150  Carthaginiaa  ships  of 
durin^the    war,  whilc  a  land  force,  said  to  consist  of  60,000 
M^n*and  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  Hlkctas,  and  were  quartered 
Sion^     by  him  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.   Never  before 
quires         had   any  Carthaginian  troops  got  footing  within 
and  joins  it  thosc  walls.      Syracusau  liberty,  perhaps   Syra* 
^uto"ort^  cusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared  extinct.     Even 
tygj«.         Ortygia,  in  spite  of  the  bravery  of  its  garrison 
under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed  not  long  tena- 

i  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13.  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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ble,  against  repeated  attack  and  battery  of  the 
walls,  combined  with  strict  blockade  to  keep  out 
supplies  by  sea.  Still,  however,  though  the  gar* 
risen  was  distressed,  some  small  craft  with  pro* 
visions  from  Katana  contrived  to  slip  in ;  a  fact, 
which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan 
of  attacking  that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  this  by  a  part  of  their  force, 
without  discontinuing  the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Ac* 
cordingly  they  sailed  forth  from  the  harbour,  and 
marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  with  the  best 
part  of  their  armament,  to  attack  Katana,  leaving 
Ortygia  still  under  blockade.  But  the  commanders 
left  behind  were  so  negligent  in  their  watch,  that 
Neon  soon  saw,  from  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantage. 
Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous  sally,  he  fell  upon 
the  blockading  army  unawares,  routed  them  at  all 
points  with  serious  loss,  and  pressed  his  pursuit  so 
warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of  Achradina,  ex- 
pelling them  from  that  important  section  of  the 
city.  The  provisions  and  money,  acquired  herein 
at  a  critical  moment,  rendered  this  victory  import- 
ant. But  what  gave  it  the  chief  value  was,  the 
possession  of  Achradina,  which  Neon  immediately 
caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Ortygia  by  a  new  line  of 
fortifications,  and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination\ 

1  Plutaichy  Timoleoiii  c.  18 'O  dc  KopMtof  Ncwy,  Kortdc^v  an6 

TTJs  &Kpas  Tovs  virdKfkfiiifjJyovs  r&y  iroXc/tiitty  dpyS>t  xal  dfUX&s  fjivkdr-' 
Tovras,  i^ifnnii  tphreae  huairappufvon  avrolv  koX  roits  yxv  dvdk^Vf 
TW9  dc  Tp€jftdfi€vo9,  €Kpanfa't  Kxu  jcdh-caxc  r^v  XryofjMnjp  *Axpcidu^v»  t 
KpoTtOTOP  iddKtt  Koi  ddfMWFT^raTow  vnapxfitf  rijs  ^vpOKwrimf  fUpos 
irdXctffy  rp6iF09  rofa  avyKiifUyrfs  Koi  frvyripfjMa'iihnjs  c jc  irKttdtwp  n^9»K 
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Ortygia  had   been  before  (as  I  have  already  r^ 

marked)  completely  distinct  from  Achradina.     It 

is  probable  that  the  population  of  Achradina,  de* 

lighted  to  be  liberated  from  the  Carthaginians,  lent 

zealous  aid  to  Neon  both  in  the  defence  of  their 

own  walls,  and   in   the  construction  of  the   Hdw 

connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia ;  for  which  the 

numerous  intervening  tombs  would   supply  ma^ 

terials. 

Return  of        This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed 

HibetL'to    the  position  of  the  combatants  at  Syracuse*    A 

ufcm^*"  horseman  started  instantly  to  convey  the  bad  news 

^hf/J"^  to  Hiketas  and  Magon  near  Katana.    Both  of  them 

Medingi,     returned  forthwith  ;  but  they  returned  only  to  oc- 

▼ictory  of     cupy  half  of  the  city — ^Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epi- 

poise.     It  became  extremely  difficult  to  prosecute 

a  successful  siege  or  blockade  of  Ortygia  and  Achra- 

dina  united  :  besides  that.  Neon  had  now  obtained 

abundant  supplies  for  the  moment. 

Return  of        Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching^  rein- 

vTimoleon  ' 

to  syntcuie  forced  by  the  new  Corinthian  division  ;  who,  having 
mtrdb^rn/  bccu  at  first  detained  at  Thurii,  and  becoming  sick 
th^cirin.    ^^  delay,  had  made  their  way  inland,  across  the 
fowcmMt."   Sruttian  territory,  to  Rhegium.     They  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  the  strait  unguarded:  for 
the  Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno — having  seen  their 
ships  laid  up  at  Thuriii  and  not  anticipating  their 
advance  by  land — had  first  returned  with  his  squa- 
dron to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  next,  hoping  by 

'Eibfropfi<r(i§  bi  Koi  air^v  nai  xp*lt*^^^  ^^i^    a<^K€    r6v    r6irovg  evd* 
*A;i/Nid*y$f    Hal    avpdy^at    rels    ipv^avi    wpits    TtfP    aKpAwoXhP^ 
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a  stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  into 
surrenderi  had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse 
with  his  triremes  decorated  as  if  after  a  victory. 
His  seamen,  with  wreaths  round  their  heads,  shouted 
as  they  passed  into  the  harbour  under  the  walls  of 
Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron  approaching 
the  strait  had  been  all  captured  ^  and  exhibited  as 
proofs  of  the  victory  certain  Grecian  shields  hung 
up  aboard.  By  this  silly  fabricatioui  Hanno  pro-* 
bably  produced  a  serious  dismay  among  the  garri-* 
son  of  Ortygia.  But  he  purchased  such  temporary 
satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strait  un* 
guarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to 
cross  unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily*  On  reach* 
ing  Rhegium,  these  Corinthians  not  only  found  the 
strait  free,  but  also  a  complete  and  sudden  calm, 
succeeding  upon  several  days  of  stormy  weather. 
Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry  boats  and 
fishing  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  swimming  their 
horses  alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the 
Sicilian  coast  without  loss  or  difficulty  ^ 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  tO"  Mtu^ni 
wards  Timoleon  by  an  unusual  combination  of  cir^  t^i^ot^ 
cumstances,  and  by  smiting  the  enemy  with  blind-  lihe  e?t^. 
ness*     So  much  did  the  tide  of  success  run  along  ^""^^  ^" 

^   camp  nesr 

with  him,  that  the  important  town  of  Messdnd  de«  Syracuse. 
clared  itself  among  his  allies,  admitting  the  new 
Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on  their  landing* 
With  little  delayi  they  proceeded  forward  to  join 
Timoleon;  who  thought  himself  strong  enough, 
notwithstanding  that  even  with  this  reinforcement 

>  Pltttarah,  Timol^D,  c.  19. 
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he  could  only  command  4000  men,  to  march  up  to 
the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  and  there  to  confront  the 
immeasurably  superior  force  of  his  enemies^    He 
appears  to  have  encamped  near  the  Olympieion, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapus. 
Magon  dis-       Though  Timolcou  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of 
kiTutf  and     Neon  and  the  Corinthian  garrison  in  Ortygia  and 
at'syMcliM  Achradina,  yet  he  was  separated  from  them  by  the 
TnT  wfth-  °^™6**^^8  ^orc®  o^  Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  occu- 
draws  his     pied  Epipolse,  Neapolis,  and  Tycha,  together  with 
^lieti'     the  low  ground   between  Epipolae  and  the  Great 
^dto^"    Harbour;  while  the  large  Carthaginian  fleet  filled 
««**»«'•        the  Harbour  itself.     On  a  reasonable  calculation, 
Timoleon  seemed  to  have  little  chance  of  success. 
But  suspicion  had  already  begun  in  the  mind  of 
Magon^  sowing  the  seeds  of  disunion  between  him 
and  Hiketas.    The  alliance  between  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural  to  both  parties,  and 
liable  to  be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by  mutual 
distrust,  growing  out  of  antipathy  which  each  party 
felt  in  itself  and  knew  to  subsist  in  the  other.     The 
unfortunate  scheme  of  marching  to  Katana,  with 
the  capital  victory  gained  by  Neon  in  consequence  of 
that  absence,  made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was 
betraying  him .     Such  apprehensions  were  strength- 
ened, when  he  saw  in  his  front  the  army  of  Timo- 
leon, posted  on  the  river  Anapus — and  when  he  felt 
that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally  disaffected  to 
him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Ortygia  and 
Achradina.      Under  such   circumstances,  Magon 
conceived  the  whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20. 
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depending  on  the  zealous  and  faithful  cooperation 
of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he  had  now  ceased  to  con- 
fide. And  his  mistrust,  once  suggested,  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  friendly  communication  which  he 
saw  going  on  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon  and 
those  of  Hiketas.  These  soldiers,  all  Greeks  and 
mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own, 
encountered  each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like 
enemies, — but  conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable 
way,  during  intervals,  in  their  respective  camps. 
Both  were  now  engaged,  without  disturbing  each 
other,  in  catching  eels  amidst  the  marshy  and  watery 
ground  between  Epipolae  and  the  Anapus.  Inter- 
changing remarks  freely^  they  were  admiring  the 
splendour  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  with  its  great 
maritime  convenience, — when  one  of  Timoleon's 
soldiers  observed  to  the  opposite  party — **And 
this  magnificent  city,  you,  Greeks  as  you  are,  are 
striving  to  barbarise,  planting  these  Carthaginian 
cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than  they  now  are  ;  though 
our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to  keep  them  as  far 
off  as  possible  from  Greece.  Do  you  really  sup- 
pose that  they  have  brought  up  this  host  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  all  for  the  sake 
of  Hiketas  and  his  rule?  Why  if  Hiketas  took 
measure  of  afifairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not 
thus  turn  out  his  brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy  to 
his  country ;  he  would  ensure  to  himself  an  honour- 
able sway,  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Timoleon."  Such  was  the  col- 
loquy passing  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon 
and  those  of  Hiketas,  and  speedily  made  known 
to  the  Carthaginians.      Having  made  apparently 

VOL.  XI.  Q 
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strong  impression  on  those  to  whom   it  was  ad- 
dressed, it  justified  alarm  in  Magon ;  who  was  led 
to  believe  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  his  Sicilian 
allies.     Without  any  delay,  he  put  all  his  troops 
aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to  Africa \ 
Timoieon         On  the  ucxt  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to 
E^fpohB      the  attack,  he  was  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian 
wh1)ie**dty    army  and  fleet  withdrawn.     His  soldiers,  scarcely 
— HlketM*  l^^li^ving  their  eyes,  laughed  to  scorn  the  cowiardice 
is  obliged     of  Magon.     Stilt  however  Hiketas  determined  to 

to  escape  to,.,—  •!*•  •/• 

Leontini.  dcfcud  Syracusc  With  his  own  troops,  m  spite  of 
the  severe  blow  inflicted  by  Magon's  desertion. 
That  desertion  had  laid  open  both  the  Harbour, 
and  the  lower  ground  near  the  Harbour;  so  that 
Timoleon  was  enabled  to  come  into  direct  commu- 
nication with  his  own  garrison  in  Ortygia  and  Achra- 
dina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple  simultaneous 
onset.  He  himself  undertook  to  attack  the  southern 
front  of  Epipolae  towards  the  river  Anapus,  where 
the  city  was  strongest ;  the  Corinthian  Isias  was 
instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  from  Achra- 
dina,  or  the  eastern  side;  while  Deinarchus  and 
Demaretus,  the  generals  who  had  conducted  the 
recent  reinforcement  from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolae,  or  the  Hexa- 
pylon* ;  they  were  probably  sent  round  from  Orty- 
gia, by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilus.  Hiketas,  holding 
as  he   did   the   aggregate   consisting  of  Epipolae, 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.  The  account  given  by  Plutarch  of  Ti- 
moleon'a  attack  in  very  intelligible.  He  states  that  the  side  of  Epipolae, 
fronting  southwards  or  towards  the  river  Anapus  was  the  strongest. 

Saverio  Cavallari  (Zur  Topographic  von  Syrakus,  p.  22)  confirms  this. 
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Tycha,  and  Neapolis, -was  assailed  on  three  sides  at 
once.  He  had  a  most  defensible  position,  which  a 
good  commander,  with  brave  and  faithful  troops, 
might  have  maintained  against  forces  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Timoleon.  Yet  in  spite  of 
such  advantages,  no  effective  resistance  was  made, 
nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not  only  took  the 
place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man, 
killed  or  wounded.  Hiketas  and  his  followers  fled 
to  Leontini*. 

The  desertion   of  Magon   explains  of  course  a  LanB:uid 
great  deal  of  discouragement  among  the  soldiers  of  nfadebj 
Hiketas.     But  when  we  read  the  astonishing  faci-  ofVik^toi. 
lity  of  the  capture,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
have  been  something  more  than' discouragement. 
The  soldiers  on  defence  were  really  unwilling  to 
use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Timo- 
leon, and  keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in 
Syracuse.     When  we  find  this  sentiment  so  power- 
fully manifested,  we  cannot  but  discern  that  the 
aversion  of  these  men  to  serve,  in  what  they  looked 
upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into  the  hands 
of  Timoleon  an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mistrust- 
ful retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so  absurd  and  cowardly 
as  Plutarch  represents*. 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scru- 

by  remarking  that  the  northern  side  of  Epipolae,  towards  Trogilus,  is 
the  weakest,  and  easiest  for  access  or  attack. 

We  thus  see  that  Epipolse  was  the  last  portion  of  Syracuse  which 
Timoleon  mastered — not  the  first  portion,  as  Diodorus  states  (xvi.  69). 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20,  21.  Diodorus  also  implies  the  same 
verdict  (xvi.  69),  though  his  account  is  brief  as  well  as  obscure. 

q2 
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^J!31U?**  tinising  preliminary  events,  heard  the  easy  capture 
bjr  the  newt  as  a  fact,  and  heard  it  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
toon  was      From  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidly  spread  to 
s^^!^,     Corinth  and  other  parts  of  Greece.    Everywhere 
the  sentiment  was  the  same ;  astonishment  and 
admiration,  not  merely  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
conquest,  but  also  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  had  been  achieved.     The  arrival  of  the 
captive  Dionysius  at  Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a 
most  impressive  event.     But  now  the  Corinthians 
learnt  the  disappearance  of  the  large  Carthaginian 
host  and  the  total  capture  of  Syracuse,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  ;  and  that  too  before  they  were  even 
assured   that   their  second   reinforcement,  which 
they  knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had 
been  able  to  touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 
Extraordi-        Such  transccudent    novelties    excited    even  in 
nu^n  felt'   Greccc,  and  much  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  senti- 
Timoit^n^  ment  towards  Timoleon  such  as  hardly  any  Greek 
loMhe"^     had  ever  yet  drawn  to  himself.      His  bravery,  his 
ed  favolir'"'  skilful  plaus,   his   quickness  of  movement,  were 
shown  to     indeed  deservedly  admired.     But  in  this  respect, 
others  had  equalled  him  before ;  and  we  may  remark 
that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his  capture  of 
Achradina,  had  rivalled  anything  performed  by  his 
superior  officer.    But  that  which  stood  without  like 
or  second  in  Timoleon — that  which  set  a  peculiar 
stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  qualities — was,  his 
superhuman  good  fortune  ;  or — what  in  the  eyes  of 
most  Greeks  was  the  same  thing  in  other  words — 
the  unbounded  favour  with  which  the  gods  had  che- 
rished both  his  person  and  his  enterprise.    Though 
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greatly  praised  as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timoleon 
was  still  more  affectionately  hailed  as  an  enviable 
man\  ''  Never  had  the  gods  been  seen  so  manifest 
in  their  dispensations  of  kindness  towards  any  mor- 
tal*." The  issue,  which  Telekleides  had  announced 
as  being  upon  trial  when  Timoleon  was  named, 
now  stood  triumphantly  determined.  After  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one 
ever  denounced  Timoleon  as  a  fratricide ;— ^very 
one  extolled  him  as  a  tyrannicide.  The  great  ex- 
ploits of  other  eminent  men,  such  as  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  had  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of 
hardship,  severe  fighting,  wounds  and  death  to 
those  concerned,  Sec,  all  of  which  counted  as  so 
many  deductions  from  the  perfect  mental  satis- 
faction of  the  spectator.  Like  an  oration  or  poem 
smelling  of  the  lamp,  they  bore  too  clearly  the  marks 
of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue.  But  Timoleon,  as 
the  immortal  gods  descending  to  combat  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats, — over- 
threw what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a 
mere  first  appearance,  and  without  an  effort.  He 
exhibited  to  view  a  magnificent  result,  executed 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.  Tb  fuv  Sik&vai  r^v  ir6Kiv  (Syracuse)  /car 
oKpat  Koi  ycvcV^ot  rax<<»ff  vrnxMipiop  c#nr€<rdvrcov  rw  noKefiitdP,  dUawv 
dvoBtlptu  r§  T&p  fiaxofUP»P  ophpceyaBit^  kcX  rj  dciv<$n;ri  rov  arpaTijyov' 
t6  df  fi^  caro$aP€ip  riva  /yuy^c  rpciBqpat  t&p  KopipBicup,  ibiop  tpyop  avrris  ti 
TtfAoKioPTOs  cVcdc/^oro  rvx>7>  KaBair^p  liuifu\\»ix€Pff  irp6t  rilp  dpcr^v  rov 
Mp6s,  ipa  tS>p  €vaiPovfiipti»p  avrov  r^  fiaKapiC^ixtpa  ftaWop 
oc  irvpBap6fi€poi  Bavixd^naip.  y 

'  Homer,  Odyss.  iii.  219  (Nestor  addressing  Telemachus). 
E{  ydp  <r  m  c^eXoi  <l>tkt€ip  ykavKwns  *A^vi;, 
*Qs  TOT  'Obvcrinjos  ircptjc^dcro  KvdaKifioio 
LriyL*^  ew  Tp&^p,  SBt  frda\oiJL€P  Skyt*  'Axcuoi — 
Ov  yap  9ro>  idop  2>de  Btovs  d»a(fMpdh  (jyiKevpras, 
*Qs  KftV^  dpa<l)apba  irapiaraTO  UakXas  *ABrfvrf, 
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with  all  that  apparent  facility  belonging  as  a  privi- 
lege to  the  inspirations  of  first-rate  genius  \  Such 
a  spectacle  of  virtue  and  good  fortune  combined — 
glorious  consummation  with  graceful  facility — was 
new  to  the  Grecian  world, 
Timoieon  For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little 
biTsuc!  ^  credit  to  himself.  In  the  despatch  which  announced 
to  the  Corinthians  his  Veniy  Vidi^  Vici^  as  well  as 
in  his  discourses  at  Syracuse,  he  ascribed  the  whole 
achievement  to  fortune  or  to  the  gods,  whom  he 
thanked  for  having  inscribed  his  name  as  nominal 
mover  of  their  decree  for  liberating  Sicily*.  We 
need  not  doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to 
be  a  favoured  instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and 
that  he  was  even  more  astonished  than  others  at 
the  way  in  which  locked  gates  flew  open  before  him. 
But  even  if  he  had  not  believed  it  himself,  there 
was  great  prudence  in  putting  this  colouring  on  the 
facts ;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  deadened  the 
attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of 
modesty,  he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher. 
He  purchased  for  himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's 
minds  towards  his  future  achievements,  as  the  be* 
loved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  ever  have  pos- 
sessed as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal.  And 
though  what  he  had  already  done  was  prodigious, 
there  still  remained  much  undone  ;  new  difiiculties, 
not  the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in  magnitude, 
to  be  combated. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  fiera  rov  koXov  iroKv  r6  pab^s  l^x''^^^ 
(fi  TifAokfovTOs  oTpaTTiyia)  <f>aip€Tai,  Tois  €^  Koi  diKaim  \oytCofi«voit,  ov 
rvx^Ji  ^pyov,  dXX*  apcT^f  €VTVxovcn]i, 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4  j  Plu- 
tarch, De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  E. 
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It  was  not  ooly  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  Tempta. 
temptations,  which  Timoleon  had  to  combat.    Now  mokonin* 
began  for  him  that  moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  JSc<i^**^ 
eminent  Greeks  before  him.    Proof  was  to  be  shown,  1^7  ^^ 

'   bility  of 

whether  he  could  swallow,  without  intoxication  or  »»king 
perversion,  the  cup  of  success  admmistered  to  him  despot  of 
in  such  overflowing  fulness.  He  was  now  complete  ^^*^^ 
master  of  Syracuse ;  master  of  it  too  with  the  for- 
tifications of  Ortygia  yet  standing, — with  all  the 
gloomy  means  of  despotic  compression,  material 
and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his  hand.  In  respect 
of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of  success,  he 
stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above  the 
elder  Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To 
set  up  for  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying 
in  oblivion  all  that  he  had  said  or  promised  before, 
was  a  step  natural  and  feasible ;  not  indeed  with- 
out peril  or  difficulty,  but  carrying  with  it  chances 
of  success  equal  to  those  of  other  nascent  despot^ 
isms,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  tempt  a  leading 
Greek  poUtician  of  average  morality.  Probably 
most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to 
stand  forth  as  a  new  Dionysius.  Many  friends  and 
partisans  would  strenuously  recommend  it.  They 
would  even  deride  him  as  an  idiot  (as  Solon  had 
been  called  in  bis  time^)  for  not  taking  the  boon 
which  the  gods  set  before  him,  and  for  not  hauling 

1  Solon,  Fragm.  26,  ed.  Schneid. ;  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14. 
OvK  €<fiv  2<$Xa>v  fia6v<f>p<AV,  ovdc  /SovX^ftf  atnip' 
'Ecr^a  yh.p  Otov  Bibovros,  avrbs  ovk  cdcfaro. 
nepi/3aXtt>v  d'  Sypav,  dyaadtls  ovk  av€crva(T€v  fi€ya 
^iKTVov,  $vykov  ff  Afiaprj  KaX  <f>p€v&p  dno<r<fmk(is. 
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up  the  net  when  the  fish  were  already  caught  in  it. 
There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers,  to  insi- 
nuate the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence 
of  patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the 
people  whom  he  had  come  to  liberate.  The  Syra- 
cusans  (it  would  be  contended),  unfit  for  a  free 
constitution,  must  be  supplied  with  liberty  in  small 
doses,  of  which  Timoleon  was  the  best  judge:  their 
best  interests  required  that  Timoleon  should  keep 
in  his  hands  the  anti-popular  power  with  little  pre- 
sent diminution,  in  order  to  restrain  their  follies, 
and  ensure  to  them  benefits  which  they  would  miss 
if  left  to  their  own  free  determination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  bad  doubt- 
less greatly  weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his 
victory,  over  and  above  mere  naked  ambition,  so 
as  to  plunge  him  into  thcit  fatal  misjudgement  and 
misconduct  out  of  which  he  never  recovered.  But 
the  lesson  deducible  from  the  last  sad  months  of 
Dion's  career  was  not  lost  upon  Timoleon.  He  was 
found  proof,  not  merely  against  seductions  within 
his  own  bosom,  but  against  provocations  or  plau- 
sibilities from  without.  Neither  for  self-regarding 
purposes,  nor  for  beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be 
persuaded  to  grasp  and  perpetuate  the  ant i- popular 
power.  The  moment  of  trial  was  that  in  which 
the  genuine  heroism  and  rectitude  of  judgement, 
united  in  his  character,  first  shone  forth  with  its 
full  brightness. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its 
fivefold  aggregate,  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha, 
Neapolis,  and  Epipolae — he  determined   to   strike 
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down  at  once  that  great  monument  of  servitude  Timoieon 
which  the  elder  Dionysius  bad  imposed  upon  his  syn^wM 
fellow  citizens.    Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  laid  JSe^oJony? 
his  hand  to  the  work.    He  invited  by  proclamation  h*,yjj["°'' 
every  Syracusan  who  chose,  to  come  with  iron  in-  ortygii. 
struments,  and  cooperate  with  him  in  demolishing 
the  separate  stronghold,  fortification,  and  residence, 
constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Ortygia ;  as 
well  as  the  splendid  funereal  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and  successor  ^ 
This  was  the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syracuse 
by  his  order ;  the  first  manifestation  of  the  restored 
sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  the  first  outpouring  of 
sentiment,  at  once  free,  hearty,  and  unanimous, 
among  men  trodden  down  by  half  a  century  of 
servitude ;  the  first  fraternising  cooperation  of  Ti- 
moieon and  his  soldiers  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  promise  of  liberation  into  an 
assured  fact.    That  the  actual  work  of  demolition 
was  executed  by  the  hands  and  crowbars  of  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  rendered  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding an  impressive  compact  between  them  and 
Timoieon.     It  cleared  away  all  mistake,  all  possi- 
bility of  suspicion,  as  to  his  future  designs.     It 
showed  that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn  despotism 

'  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  22.  T€p6fi€vof  dc  rfjs  dxpas  Kvptot,  ovk 
€ira3t  AtttM  Tovrh  irdBot,  ov^*  iif^icraro  rov  rdwov  bia  t6  icoXXor  koX  rijp 
n-oXt^rcXfioy  rrjt  KaracKrvrjs,  dWh,  rrjv  iKtlvov  diaP(iKov<rap,  tlr^  airoXc- 
aaaav,  viro^iav  ffivka^dfitvos,  iicfipv^t  r&v  2vpaKov<ricdv  t6v  Povkdfxevop 
irapctMii  /yirra  aibripov  Koi  avvtKJ^irreo'Bai  r&v  rvpavPtK&v  ipvfMdmv. 
'Qt  dc  irdvTfs  dyifitfa'av,  dpx^v  iXtvBtpias  irotri<rdfji€voi  PtPatordrrj¥  rb 
KT^pvyfia  Kal  rrfp  r^pipav  iMivr^v,  ov  ijl6vov  rriv  ixpav,  diKKd  Koi  rar  oUias 
Koi  rd  fivfipara  r&v  rvpdwiav  dvirpr^av  Ktu  KoritrKa^av,  "EvBvs  Bi  r6v 
rdirov  avwiitikvvas,  ev^KMfjLrjo-t  ra  ducaarrfpia,  x^f^C^'^^  ^o^^  to« 
'Kirais,  koi  rrjt  rvpawlboi  vntprtpav  iroiSiv  t^i*  brjpoicpaTiav. 

Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoieon,  c.  3. 
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for  himself,  but  that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it 
impossible  for  any  one  else,  when  he  began  by 
overthrowing  what  was  not  only  the  conspicuous 
memento,  but  also  the  most  potent  instrument,  of 
the  past  despots.  It  achieved  the  inestimable  good 
of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his  future  pro- 
ceedings, and  disposing  the  Syracusans  to  listen 
voluntarily  to  his  advice.  And  it  was  beneficial, 
not  merely  in  smoothing  the  way  to  farther  measures 
of  pacific  reconstruction,  but  also  in  discharging  the 
reactionary  antipathies  of  the  Syracusans,  inevitable 
after  so  long  an  oppression,  upon  unconscious 
stones ;  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it  to  be  wreaked 
on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the 
former  proceedings. 
Heerecu         This  important  act  of  demolition  was  farther 

courts  of  ■■       ^ 

justice  on  made  subservient  to  a  work  of  new  construction, 
not  less  significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  Timoleon 
had  determined  to  proceed.  Having  cleared  away 
the  obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected  upon  the  same 
site,  and  probably  with  the  same  materials,  courts 
for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking  symbol 
and  instrument  of  popular  government  thus  met 
the  eye  as  a  local  substitute  for  that  of  the  past 
despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for 
these  proceedings— the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's 
estiablished  ascendency.  And  if  we  regard  the  in- 
trinsic importance  of  the  act  itself — the  manner  in 
which  an  emphatic  meaning  was  made  to  tell  as  well 
upon  the  Syracusan  eye  as  upon  the  Syracusan 
mind — the  proof  evinced  not  merely  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in  estimating  the 
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necessities  of  the  actual  situation  —  lastly,  the 
foundation  thus  laid  for  accomplishing  farther 
good— if  we  take  all  these  matters  together,  we 
shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of  a 
building  for  the  administration  of  justice,  was 
among  the  most  impressive  phsenomena  in  Grecian 
history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  Desolate 
such  as  to  require  the  best  spirit,  energy  and  dis-  ^Syracuse 
cretion,  both  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syra-  cufeJ'in" 
ousans.     Through  long  oppression  and  suffering,  r^^;^^ 
the  city  was  so  impoverished  and  desolate,  that  the  «»"«*•  ^p- 

11  /•/•  ii«  I  f        pJicaiion  on 

market-place  (if  we  were  to  believe  what  must  be  the  part  of 
an  exaggeration  of  Plutarch)  served  as  pasture  for  anTthe^sy- 
horses,  and  as  a  place  of  soft  repose  for  the  grooms  corimh!  '** 
who  attended  them.  Other  cities  of  Sicily  exhibited 
the  like  evidence  of  decay,  desertion,  and  poverty. 
The  manifestations  of  city  life  had  almost  ceased 
in  Sicily.  Men  were  afraid  to  come  into  the  city, 
which  they  left  to  the  despot  and  his  mercenaries, 
retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their  fields  and  farms, 
and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship.  Even 
the  fields  were  but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce 
nothing  beyond  bare  sub^stence.  It  was  the  first 
anxiety  of  Timoleon  to  revive  the  once  haughty 
spirit  of  Syracuse  out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity 
and  abasement ;  to  which  revival  no  act  could  be 
more  conducive  than  his  first  proceedings  in 
Drtygia.  His  next  step  was  to  bring  together,  by 
invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere  circu- 
lated, those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced 
to  seek  refuge  elsewhere,  during  the  recent  oppres- 
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sion.  Many  of  these,  who  had  found  shelter  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  obeyed  his  summons 
with  glad  readiness  \  But  there  were  others,  who 
had  fled  to  Greece  or  the  iBgean  islands,  and 
were  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  proclamations  from 
Timoleon.  To  reach  persons  thus  remote,  re* 
course  was  had,  by  him  and  by  the  Syracusans 
conjointly,  to  Corinthian  intervention.  The  Syra- 
cusans felt  so  keenly  how  much  was  required  to  bs 
done  for  the  secure  reorganization  of  their  city  as  a 
free  community,  that  they  eagerly  concurred  with 
Timoleon  in  entreating  the  Corinthians  to  under- 
take, a  second  time,  the  honourable  task  of  found- 
ers of  Syracuse*. 
comroiB.  Two  esteemcd  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius, 

from  Cell*"'  were  sent  from  Corinth  to  cooperate  with  Timoleon 
syraciSe—   ^^^  ^^®  Syracusaus,  in  constituting  the  community 
^h*Vw'*^*   anew,  on  a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  in  pre- 
anddeiDo-    paring  au  amended  legislation®.    These  commis- 
erated by    sioners  adopted,  for  their  main  text  and  theme,  the 
bJwitSr     democratical  constitution  and  laws  as  established 
chinas tnd  ^y  DioklSs  about  seventy  years  before,  which  the 
additions,     usurpation  of  Dionysius  had  subverted  when  they 
were  not  more  than  seven  years  old.     Kephalus 
professed  to  do  nothing  more  than  revive  the  laws 
of  DioklSs,  with  such  comments,  modifications,  and 
adaptations,  as  the  change  of  times  and  circum- 
stances  had   rendered   necessary  ^     In   the  laws 
respecting  inheritance  and  property,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  no  change  at  all ;  but  unfortunately  we 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  83. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  •  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.24. 

*  IHodor.  xiii.  35;  xvi.  81. 
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are  left  without  any  information  what  were  the  laws 
of  DiokiSs,  or  how  they  were  now  modified.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  political  constitution  of 
Dioklds  was  a  democracy,  and  that  the  consti- 
tution as  now  re-established  was  democratical  also\ 
Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert  nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  Poverty  at 
was  absolutely  indispensable,  and  a  good  constitu-  neceui^^ 
tion  a  great  boon — it  was  not  the  only  pressing  nlw^^io-^ 
necessity  for  Syracuse.  There  was  required,  no  less  "*•*•' 
an  importation  of  new  citizens ;  and  not  merely  of 
poor  men  bringing  with  them  their  arms  and  their 
industry,  but  also  of  persons  in  affluent  or  easy 
circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  and 
houses.  Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of 
cultivation,  the  general  poverty  of  the  residents  was 
extreme ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  public  exigen- 
ces were  considerable,  since  it  was  essential,  among 
other  things,  to  provide  pay  for  those  very  soldiers 
of  Timoleon  to  whom  they  owed  their  liberation. 
The  extent  of  poverty  was  painfully  attested  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell  those  public 
statues  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse 
and  its  temples ;  a  cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments 
of  every  Grecian  community.  From  this  compul- 
sory auction,  however,  they  excepted  by  special 
vote  the  statue  of  Gelon,  in  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  his  capital  victory  at  Himera  over  the  Car- 
thaginians'. 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  Large  body 
new  funds  as  well  as  new  men  were  wanted ;  and  colonists 

assembled 
at  Corinth 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  70.  for  Sicily. 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  23 ;  Dion,  Chrysostom,  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  460. 
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the  Corinthians  exerted  themselves  actively  to  pro- 
cure both,  llieir  first  proclamation  was  indeed 
addressed  specially  to  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  they 
invited  to  resume  their  residence  at  Syracuse  as 
free  and  autonomous  citizens  under  a  just  allot- 
ment of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation 
to  be  publicly  made  at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and 
local  festivals  ;  prefaced  by  a  certified  assurance 
that  the  Corinthians  had  already  overthrown  both 
the  despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact  which  the 
notorious  presence  of  Dionysius  himself  at  Corinth 
contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely  than  any 
formal  announcement.  They  farther  engaged,  if 
the  exiles  would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide 
transports,  convoy,  and  leaders,  to  Syracuse,  free 
of  all  cost.  The  number  of  exiles,  who  profited  by 
the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth,  though  not  in- 
considerable,  was  still  hardly  strong  enough  to 
enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian  renovation.  They 
themselves  therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians  to 
invite  additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities. 
It  was  usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed 
to  embark  in  a  new  settlement,  if  founded  under 
promising  circumstances,  and  effected  under  the 
positive  management  of  a  powerful  presiding  city\ 
There  were  many  opulent  persons  anxious  to  ex- 
change the  condition  of  metics  in  an  old  city  for 
that  of  full  citizens  in  a  new  one.  Hence  the  more 
general  proclamation  now  issued  by  the  Corinthians 
attracted  numerous  applicants,  and  a  large  force  of 

'  Compare  the  case  of  the  Connthian  proclamation  respecting  £pi- 
damnuB,  Thucyd.  i.  27 ;  the  Lacedaemonian  foundation  of  Herakleia, 
Thucyd.  iii.  93 ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Battiad  Arkesilaus  at  Samoa, 
for  a  new  body  of  settlers  to  Kyrln^  (Ilerodot.  iv.  163). 
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colonists  was  presently  assembled  at  Corinth  ;  an 
aggregate  of  10,000  persons,  including  the  Syra- 
ousan  exiles  ^ 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  influx  of 
under  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Corinthian  govern-  nists  10^0' 
ment,  these  colonists  found  a  still  larger  number  airquamw. 
there  assembled,  partly  Syracusan  exilfs,  yet  prin- 
cipally emigrants  from  the  different  cities  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  Italian  Greeks,  at  this  time  hard 
pressed  by  the  constantly  augmenting  force  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  so  unable 
to  defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that 
several  were  probably  disposed  to  seek  other  homes. 
The  invitation  of  Timoleon  counted  even  more  than 
that  of  the  Corinthians  as  an  allurement  to  new- 
comers— ^from  the  unbounded  admiration  and  con- 
fidence which  he  now  inspired  ;  more  especially  as 
he  was  actually  present  at  Syracuse.  Accordingly, 
the  total  of  immigrants  from  all  quarters  (restored 
exiles  as  well  as  others)  to  Syracuse  in  its  renovated 
freedom,  was  not  less  than  60,000^. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying:  than  to  find  Re"efto 

,  .  ,  .     r  ,  .       tlie  poverty 

ourselves  without  information  as  to  the  manner  m  of  syn 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  Diodorus  states  only  5000  (xvi.  82)  as 
coming  from  Corinth. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  To  justify  his  statement  of  this  large 
total,  Plutarch  here  mentions  (I  wish  he  did  so  oftener)  the  author 
from  whom  he  copied  it — Athanis,  or  Athanas.  That  author  was  a 
native  Syracusan,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Sjrracusan  afiairs  from  the 
termination  of  the  history  of  Philistus  in  363  or  362  b.c,  down  to  the 
death  of  Timoleon  in  337  b.c.  ;  thus  including  all  the  proceedings 
of  Dion  and  Timoleon.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  nothing 
remains  of  his  work  (Diodor.  xv.  94 ;  Fragment.  Historic.  Gnec.  ed. 
Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  81).  His  name  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  Theopom- 
pus  (Fr.  212,  ed.  Didot)  as  joint  commander  of  the  Syracusan  troops, 
along  with  Herakleides. 
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which  Timoleon  and  Kepbalus  dealt  with  this  large 
influx.  Such  a  state  of  things^  as  it  produces 
many  new  embarrassments  and  conflicting  interests, 
so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and  original 
judgement  which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  persons  concerned,  rendering  the  junc- 
ture particularly  interesting  and  instructive.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the  de- 
tails. The  land  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been 
dfstributedy  and  the  houses  to  have  been  sold  for 
1000  talents— the  large  sum  of  230,0002.  A  right 
of  preemption  was  allowed  to  the  Syracusan  exiles 
for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own.  As 
the  houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  consider- 
able price — so  we  may  presume  that  the  lands  were 
sold  also,  and  that  the  incoming  settlers  did  not 
receive  their  lots  gratuitously.  But  how  they  were 
sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was  sold,  we  are 
left  in  ignorance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  the  new  immigration  was  not  only  to  renew 
the  force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also  to 
furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  ante- 
cedent residents.  A  great  deal  of  new  money  must 
thus  have  been  brought  in'. 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  koI  y€voyAvoit  avrois  i^cucurfivpiois  r6 
frX^^or,  w^AOoPif  tlprjK€,  ttju  yAv  x^P^  bUptifit,  tw  dc  oUlat  aircdoro 
XikUiV  TokdvTctP,  dfia  fUv  vfroX€iir<$/icvoff  roU  dpxaiois  2vpaKo<riois 
t(»vtiad<u  riis  avrwv,  dfia  bi  xfill^^^  wnoplav  t^  d^fi^  pjix<o»»iLtvo£ 
ovT»£  ntvofiitw  Ka\  trphs  rSKka  kclL  vpht  ir6Ktiiov,  &aT€,  &c. 

Diodonis  (xvi.  82)  affirms  that  40,000  new  settlers  were  admitted 
€ts  r^v  Sv/Mucovo-iay  r^f  d^iperov,  and  that  10,000  were  settled  in  the 
fine  and  fertile  territory  of  Agyrium.  This  latter  measure  was  taken, 
certainly,  after  the  despot  of  Agyrium  had  heen  put  down  by  Timoleon. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  r^r  IvpoKova-lap 
r^f  ddiaip€TO¥ :  in  the  absence  of  information,  conjecture  as  to  the 
gleaning  is  vain. 
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Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  ^^^^^^ 
considerable  time,  though  we  are  not  enabled  to  leon  against 

,  "  Hiketas, 

arrange  them  m  months  or  years.     In  the  mean  LepUnes, 
time  Timoleon  continued  to  act  in  such  a  manner  despots  in 
as  to  retain,  and  even  to  strengthen,  the  confidence  ^*^*'^' 
and  attachment  of  the  Syracusans.     He  employed 
his  forces  actively  in  putting  down  and  expelling 
the  remaining  despots  throughout  the  island.     He 
first  attacked  Hiketas,  his  old  enemy,  at  Leontini ; 
and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  de- 
molishing the  fortified  citadel,  abdicating  his  rule, 
and  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.     Lep- 
tines,  despot  of  ApoUonia  and  of  several  other 
neighbouring  townships,  was  also  constrained  to 
submit,  and  to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  transport  to 
Corinth  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  Hiketas  in- 
merely  a  feint,  to  obtain  time  for  strengthening  carihagu 
himself  by  urging  the  Carthaginians  to  try  another  "oTnv^e*" 
invasion  of  Sicily*.     They  were  the  more  disposed  ^*^*»*y- 
to  this  step,  as  Timoleon,  anxious  to  relieve  the 
Syracusans,  sent  his  soldiers  under  the  Corinthian 
Deinarchus  to  find  pay  and  plunder  for  themselves 
in  the  Carthaginian  possessions  near  the  western 
corner  of  Sicily.    This  invasion,  while  it  abundantly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged  En- 
tella  and  several  other  towns  to  revolt  fromCarthage. 
The  indignation  among  the  Carthaginians  had  been 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.  Diodorus  (xvi.  72)  does  not  mention 
that  Hiketas  submitted  at  all.  He  states  that  Timoleon  was  repulsed 
in  attacking  Leontini ;  and  that  Hiketas  afterwards  attacked  Syracuse, 
but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  during  the  absence  of  Timoleon  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Leptines. 

VOL.  XI.  R 
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violent,  when  Magon  returned  after  suddenly  aban- 
doning the  harbour  of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon.     Un- 
able to  make  his  defence  satisfactory,  Magon  only 
escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide,  after  which  his 
dead  body  was  crucified  by  public  order  \    And  the 
Carthaginians  now  resolved  on  a  fresh  eflfort,  to  re* 
pair  their  honour  as  well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 
B.C.  340.         The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with 
^•^iS^nd  ^^^S  previous  preparations.     An  army  said  to  con- 
in  Sicily      gist  of  70,000  men,  under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar, 

with  a  Ttit  111         X  •  1    1  1 

mrmy,in.  was  discmbarked  at  Lilybaeum,  on  the  western  cor- 
u^"pro-  ner  of  the  island  ;  besides  which  there  was  a  fleet 
Siuir  **^  of  200  triremes,  and  1000  attendant  vessels  carrying 
*^p**  provisions,  warlike  stores,  engines  for  sieges,  war- 
chariots  with  four  horses,  &c.^  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous proof  of  earnest  effort,  over  and  above  num- 
bers and  expense,  was  furnished  by  the  presence  of 
no  less  than  10,000  native  infantry  from  Carthage ; 
men  clothed  with  panoplies  costly,  complete,  and 
far  heavier  than  ordinary — carrying  white  shields 
and  wearing  elaborate  breastplates  besides.  These 
men  brought  to  the  campaign  ample  private  bag- 
gage ;  splendid  goblets  and  other  articles  of  gold 
and  silver,  such  as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of 
that  rich  city.  The  ^lite  of  the  division — 2500 
in  number,  or  one-fourth  part — formed  what  was 
called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage^.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  in  general,  the  Carthaginians 
caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon>  c.  24;  Diodor.  zvi.  73. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  25;  Diodor.  xvi.  77*  They  agne  in  the 
main  about  the  numerical  items,  and  seem  to  have  copied  from  the 
same  authority. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27;  Diodor.  xvi.  80. 
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hired  foreignerB,  with  few  of  their  own  citizeDS. 
Hence  this  army  stood  particularly  distinguished, 
and  appeared  the  more  formidable  on  their  landing ; 
carrying  panic,  by  the  mere  report,  all  over  Sicily, 
not  excepting  even  Syracuse.  The  Corinthian 
troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  province  were 
obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Timoleon 
for  reinforcement. 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  Timoicon 
domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares  in-  from  syra- 
separable  from  new  settlement,  had  not  come  pre*  thrcfniTa^ 
pared  to  face  so  terrible  a  foe.     Though  Timoleon  mutinjTf  a 
used  every  effort  to  stimulate  their  courage,  and  g?'^"^°^ 
though  his  exhortations  met  with  full  apparent  nariesunder 

,  ,  .  .,.  ,  ThrasiiM. 

response,  yet  such  was  the  panic  prevaikng,  that 
comparatively  few  would  follow  him  to  the  field. 
He  could  assemble  no  greater  total  than  12,000 
men ;  including  about  3000  Syracusan  citizens-^ 
the  paid  force  which  he  bad  round  him  at  Syra- 
cuse— that  other  paid  force  under  Deinarchus, 
who  had  been  just  compelled  by  the  invaders  to 
evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province — and  finally 
such  allies  as  would  join^  His  cavalry  was  about 
1000  in  number.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so 
great  an  inferiority,  Timoleon  determined  to  advance 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  25 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  78.  Diodorus  ^ves  the 
total  of  Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  men;  Plutarch  at  only  6000.  The 
larger  total  appears  to  me  most  probable,  under  the  circumstancea. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  taken  account  only  of  the  paid  force  who  were 
with  Timoleon  at  Syracuse,  and  not  to  have  enumerated  that  other 
division,  which,  having  been  sent  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian  province, 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  and  rejoin  Timoleon  when  the  great  Car- 
thaginian host  landed. 

Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in  the  main  the  same  authorities 
respecting  this  campaign. 

r2 
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and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  own  province,  before 
they  should  have  carried  ravage  over  the  terri* 
tory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when  be  ap- 
proached near  to  the  border,  within  the  territory 
of  Agrigentum,  the  alarm  and  mistrust  of  his  army 
threatened  to  arrest  his  farther  progress.  An 
officer  among  his  mercenaries,  named  Thrasius, 
took  advantage  of  the  prevalent  feeling  to  raise  a 
mutiny  against  him,  persuading  the  soldiers  that 
Timoleon  was  madly  hurrying  them  on  to  certain 
ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times  superior  in  num- 
ber, and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march 
from  Syracuse  ;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  sal* 
vation  for  them  in  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if 
they  were  slain.  Their  pay  being  considerably  in 
arrear,  Thrasius  urged  them  to  return  to  Syracuse 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  money,  instead  of 
following  a  commander,  who  could  not  or  would 
not  requite  them,  upon  such  desperate  service. 
Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of  these  re- 
commendations, under  the  actual  discouragement, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all 
the  effi)rts  of  Timoleon.  Nor  was  there  ever  any 
conjuncture  in  which  his  influence,  derived  as  well 
from  unbounded  personal  esteem  as  from  belief  in 
his  favour  with  the  gods,  was  so  near  failing.  As 
it  was,  though  be  succeeded  in  heartening  up  and 
retaining  the  large  body  of  his  army,  yet  Thra- 
sius, with  1000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon 
returning,  and  actually  did  return,  to  Syracuse. 
Moreover  Timoleon  was  obliged  to  send  an  order 
along  with  them  to  the  authorities  at  home,  that 
these  men  must  immediately,  and  at  all  cost,  re- 
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ceive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  wonder  is,  that  he 
succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after 
ensuring  to  the  mutineers  a  lot  which  seemed  so 
much  safer  and  more  enviable.  Thrasius,  a  brave 
man,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Phokians 
Philom^lus  and  Onomarchus,  had  been  concerned 
in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  aversion  of  the  Grecian  worlds  How 
many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers,  who  now  fol- 
lowed him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in  the 
same  sacrilegious  act,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  men  who  had  taken  service 
with  Timoleon  in  hopes  of  a  period,  not  merely 
of  fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative  license,  such  as 
his  generous  regard  for  the  settled  inhabitants 
would  not  permit. 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  Timoieon 
his  remaining  army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the  de-  Z^^tiZ 
parture  of  so  many  cowards  as  a  positive  advantage,  ^\^^ 
Timoleon  marched  on  westward  into  the  Cartha-  ^nce— 

omen  about 

ginian  province,  until  he  approached  within  a  short  the  pusiey. 
distance  of  the  river  KrimSsus,  a  stream  which 
rises  in  the  mountainous  region  south  of  Panormus 
(Palermo),  runs  nearly  southward,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Selinus.  Some  mules,  carrying  loads 
of  parsley,  met  him  on  the  road  ;  a  fact  which 
called  forth  again  the  half-suppressed  alarm  of  the 
soldiers,  since  parsley  was  habitually  employed  for 
the  wreaths  deposited  on  tombstones.  But  Timo- 
leon, taking  a  handful  of  it  and  weaving  a  wreath 
for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  **This  is  our  Co- 
rinthian symbol  of  victory :  it  is  the  sacred  herb 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30. 
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Heen- 
oounten  the 
Carthagi- 
nian army 
while  pasi- 
lag  the 
Krimitui. 
War  cha- 
riots in 
their  front 
— Timo- 
leon  orders 
his  cavalry 
to  charge. 


with  which  we  decorate  our  victors  at  the  Isthmian 
festival.  It  comes  to  us  here  spontaaeously,  as 
an  earnest  of  our  approaching  success/'  Insisting 
emphatically  on  this  theme,  and  crowning  himself 
as  well  as  his  officers  with  the  parsley,  he  re- 
kindled the  spirits  of  the  army,  and  conducted 
them  forward  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  imme- 
diately ahove  the  course  of  the  Krimdsus\ 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  were  passing  the  river,  on  their  march 
to  meet  him.  The  confused  noise  and  clatter  of 
their  approach  were  plainly  heard ;  though  the  mist 
of  a  May  morning*,  overhanging  the  valley,  still 
concealed  from  the  eye  the  army  crossing.  Pre- 
sently the  mist  ascended  from  the  lower  ground  to 
the  hill  tops  around,  leaving  the  river  and  the  Car- 
thaginians beneath  in  consiMcuous  view.  Formidable 
was  the  aspect  which  they  presented.  The  war*cha- 
riots-and-four^,  which  formed  their  front,  had  al* 
ready  crossed  the  river,  and  appear  to  have  been 
halting  a  little  way  in  advance.  Next  to  them 
followed  the  native  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen 
hoplites  with  white  shields,  who  had  also  in  part 

^  The  anecdote  about  the  parsley  is  given  both  in  Plutarch  (Timol. 
c.  26)  and  Diodorus  (xvi.  79). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  river  KnmSsua,  near  which  this  battle  waa 
fought,  was  in  the  mountainous  region  called  by  Diodorus  17  ^eXiyovrria 
bvaxf^p'^o, :  through  which  lay  the  road  between  Selinus  and  Panormus 
(Diodor.  xxiii.  Frag.  p.  333,  ed.  Wess.). 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.  itrrofitvov  Otpovs  &pap — Xrfyo^i  fuivl 
QapyrjkitdVk,  &c. 

'  Of  these  war  chariots  tbey  are  said  to  have  had  not  less  than  2000, 
in  the  unsuccessful  battle  which  they  fought  against  AgathoUes  in 
Africa,  near  Carthage  (Diodor.  xx.  10). 

After  the  time  of  Pyrrbus,  they  came  to  employ  tame  elephants 
trained  for  war. 
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crossed  and  were  still  crossing ;  while  the  main  body 
of  the  host,  the  foreign  mercenarieSi  were  pressing 
behind  in  a  disorderly  mass  to  get  to  the  bank^  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  part  mgged.  Seeing  how 
favourable  was  the  moment  for  attacking  them, 
while  thus  disarrayed  and  bisected  by  the  river, 
Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation,  gave  orders  im- 
mediately to  charge  down  the  hilP.  His  Sicilian 
allies,  with  some  mercenaries  intermingled,  were 
on  the  two  wings  ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  the  best  of  the  mercenaries,  occupied 
the  centre.  Demaretus  with  his  cavalry  was  ordered 
to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first,  before  they  could 
form  regularly.  But  the  chariots  in  their  front, 
protecting  the  greater  part  of  the  line,  left  him  only 
the  power  of  getting  at  them  partially  through  the 
vacant  intervals.  Timoleon,  soon  perceiving  that 
his  cavalry  accomplished  little,  recalled  them  and 
ordered  them  to  charge  on  the  flanks,  while  he 
himself,  with  all  the  force  of  his  infantry,  under- 
took to  attack  in  front.  Accordingly,  seizing  his 
shield  from  the  attendant,  he  marched  forward  in 
advance,  calling  aloud  to  the  infantry  around  to  be 
of  good  cheer  and  follow.  Never  had  his  voice 
been  heard  so  predominant  and  heart-stirring :  the 
efiect  of  it  was  powerfully  felt  on  the  spirits  of  all 
around,  who  even  believed  that  they  heard  a  god 
speaking  along  with  him^.     Re-echoing  his  shout 

^  It  appears  from  Polybius  that  Timieufl  ascribed  to  Timoleon,  im- 
mediately before  this  battle,  an  harangue  which  Polybius  pronounces 
to  be  absurd  and  unsuitable  (Timaeus,  Fr.  134,  ed.  Didot;  Polyb.  zii. 
26  fl). 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c«  27.     *Ajfdkafi»p  lijv  dtnrlda  kqI  fioS)iTas 
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emphatically,  they  marched  forward  to  the  charge 
with  the  utmost  alacrity — in  compact  order,  and 
under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or 
break  through  the  bulwark  of  interposed  chariots 
with  greater  ease  than  the  cavalry,  though  Plu- 
tarch does  not  tell  us  how  this  was  done.  Timo- 
leon and  his  soldiers  then  came  into  close  and 
furious  contest  with  the  chosen  Carthaginian  in- 
fantry, who  resisted  with  a  courage  worthy  of  their 
reputation.  Their  vast  shields,  iron  breastplates, 
and  brazen  helmets  (forming  altogether  armour 
heavier  than  was  worn  usually  even  by  Grecian 
hopUtes),  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spear.- thrusts  of 
the  Grecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled  to  take 
to  their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves 
admission  within  the  line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so 
as  to  break  their  ranks.  Such  use  of  swords  is 
what  we  rarely  read  of  in  a  Grecian  battle.  Though 
the  contest  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, yet  they  were  too  much  loaded  with  ar- 
mour to  admit  of  anything  but  fighting  in  a  dense 
mass.  They  were  already  losing  their  front  rank 
warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  be- 
ginning to  fight  at  a  disadvantage — when  the  gods, 
yet  farther  befriending  Timoleon,  set  the  seal  to 
their  discomfiture  by  an  intervention  manifest  and 
terrific*.  A  storm  of  the  most  violent  character 
began.     The  hill-tops  were  shrouded  in  complete 

trOai  Tov  avvfjOovs,  cire  r^  irdB^i  irapa  t6v  ay&va  kcu  tov  ivOovcriatrfi^p 
ovTco  dtaT€ivaiJi€tK}s,   €iT€   baifiovlov   Tivbs,   &s  Tolt  fToWois  t6t€ 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  19.    Uepieymvro  yap  dptKiri<rT9»s  rS>v  iroKffiUiVf  ov 
li6vov  huL  rat  Ibias  dpbpayaOlafy  aXXa  Koi  diii  lijp  t&p  $€&v  avpepyiop. 
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darkness ;  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane ;  rain  and 
hail  poured  abundantly,  with  all  the  awful  ac- 
companiments of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the 
Greeks,  this  storm  was  of  little  inconvenience,  be- 
cause it  came  on  their  backs.  But  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, pelting  as  it  did  directly  in  their  faces, 
it  occasioned  both  great  8u£fering  and  soul-sub- 
duing alarm.  The  rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the 
lightning  flashed,  in  their  faces,  so  that  they  could 
not  see  to  deal  with  hostile  combatants :  the  noise 
of  the  wind,  and  of  hail  rattling  against  their  ar- 
mour, prevented  the  orders  of  their  officers  from 
being  heard :  the  folds  of  their  voluminous  mili- 
tary tunics  were  surcharged  with  rain-water,  so  as 
to  embarrass  their  movements :  the  ground  pre- 
sently became  so  muddy  that  they  could  not  keep 
their  footing ;  and  when  they  once  slipped,  the 
weight  of  their  equipment  forbade  all  recovery. 
The  Greeks,  comparatively  free  from  inconve- 
nience, and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disablement 
of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled 
energy.  At  length,  when  the  four  hundred  front 
rank  men  of  the  Carthaginians  had  perished  by  a 
brave  death  in  their  places,  the  rest  of  the  White- 
shields  turned  their  backs  and  sought  relief  in  flight. 
But  flight,  too,  was  all  but  impossible.  They  en- 
countered their  own  troops  in  the  rear  advancing 
up,  and  trying  to  cross  the  KrimSsus ;  which  river 
itself  was  becoming  every  minute  fuller  and  more 
turbid,  through  the  violent  rain.  The  attempt  to 
recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable  confusion, 
that  numbers  perished  in  the  torrent.  Dispersing 
in  total  rout,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  thought 
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only  of  escape^  leaving  their  camp  and  baggage  a 
prey  to  the  victors,  who  pursued  them  across  the 
river  and  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  inflicting 
prodigious  slaughter.  In  this  pursuit  the  cavalry 
of  Timoleon,  not  very  effective  during  the  battle, 
rendered  excellent  service ;  pressing  the  fugitive 
Carthaginians  one  over  another  in  mass,  and  dri- 
ving them,  overloaded  with  their  armour,  into 
mud  and  water,  from  whence  they  could  not  get 
clear  ^ 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more 
complete  than  that  of  Timoleon  at  the  KrimSsus. 
Ten  thousand  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners.  Upon 
these  numbers  no  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  total  of  both  must  have  been  very 
great.  Of  the  war-chariots,  many  were  broken 
during  the  action,  and  all  that  remained,  200  in 
number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  But 
that  which  rendered  the  loss  most  serious,  and 
most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was,  that  it  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops,  and 
much  less  upon  the  foreign  mercenaries.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  Sacred  Battalion  of  Carthage, 
comprising  2500  soldiers  belonging  to  the  most 
considerable  families  in  Carthage,  were  all  slain 
to  a  man ;  a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated, 
yet  implying  a  fearful  real  destruction.  Many  of 
these  soldiers  purchased  safe  escape  by  throwing 
away  their  ornamented  shields  and  costly  breast- 
plates, which  the  victors  picked  up  in  great  num- 
bers— 1000  breastplates,  and  not  less  than  10,000 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27»  28;  Diodor.  zvi.  79,  80. 
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shields.  Altogether,  the  spoil  collected  was  im- 
mense— in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold  and  silver 
from  the  plundered  camp ;  occupying  the  Greeks 
so  long  in  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture,  that 
they  did  not  find  time  to  erect  their  trophy  until 
the  third  day  after  the  battle.  Timoleon  left  the 
chief  part  of  the  plunder,  as  well  as  most  part  of 
the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  cap** 
tors,  who  enriched  themselves  amply  by  the  day's 
work.  Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for 
the  public  Syracusan  chest ;  5000  prisoners,  and 
a  miscellaneous  spoil  of  armour  and  precious  arti- 
cles, piled  up  in  imposing  magnificence  around  the 
general's  tent\ 

The  Carthaginian  fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they  ^*~"^" 
reached  Lilybseum.    And  even  there,  such  was  their  terror 
discouragement — so  profound  their  conviction  that  defeated  ^ 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  was  upon  them — that  they  JUJu^aTat 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  go  on  shipboard  for  Sle'it*** 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  Carthage  ;  persuaded 
as  they  were  that  if  once  caught  out  at  sea,  the 
gods  in  their  present  displeasure  would  never  let 
them  reach  land^.     At  Carthage  itself  also,  the 

'  Plutarch^  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Diodor.  zvi.  80,  81. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  81.    Toa-avrtf  d*  airoifg  KarctrrKri^it  ical  deos  Kortix^t 

&s  dia  rifv  t&p  Ot&v  dXXorptdri^ra  irpbg  avToi>f  virb  rod  Au 
PyKov  frtXayovff  tear  air  o6Ti<rofjL€¥ov£.  Compare  the  account  of  the 
religious  terror  of  tiie  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by  Agathokles 
(Diodor.  xx.  14). 

So,  in  the  argument  between  Andokides  and  his  accusers,  before  the 
Dikastery  at  Athena — the  accusers  contend  that  Andokides  clearly  does 
not  believe  in  the  gods,  because,  after  the  great  impiety  which  he  has 
committed,  he  has  still  not  been  afraid  afterwards  to  maJce  sea  voyages 
(Lysias,  cont.  Andokid.  s.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokides  himself  argues  triumphantly,  from 
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sorrow  and  depression  was  unparalleled:   sorrow 
private  as  well  as  public,  from  the  loss  of  so  great 
a  number  of  principal  citizens.     It  was  even  feared 
that  the  victorious  Timoleon  would  instantly  cross 
the  sea  and  attack  Carthage  on  her  own  soil.     Im- 
mediate eflforts  were  however  made  to  furnish  a 
fresh  army  for  Sicily,  composed  of  foreign  merce- 
naries with  few  or  no  native  citizens.     Giskon,  the 
son  of  Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most  energetic 
citizen^  was  recalled  from  exile^  and  directed  to  get 
together  this  new  armament. 
Great  in-         The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the 
gioJ^to  Ti-  gods,  under  which  the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose 
fe^iuT^     from  the  fact  that  their  defeat  had  been  owing  not 
Ihow^to     ^^ss  *^  ^^®  terrific  storm,  than  to  the  arms  of  Tirao- 
him  in  the    i^qh^     Couverscly,  in  regard  to  Timoleon  himself, 
the  very  same  fact  produced  an  impression  of  awe- 

the  fact  of  his  having  pamed  safely  through  sea  voyages  in  the  winter, 
that  he  is  not  an  object  of  displeasure  to  the  gods. 

"  If  the  gods  thought  that  I  had  wronged  them,  they  would  not  have 
omitted  to  punish  me,  when  they  caught  me  in  the  greatest  danger. 
For  what  danger  can  be  greater  than  a  sea  voyage  in  winter-time? 
The  gods  had  then  both  my  life  and  my  property  in  their  power ;  and 
yet  they  preserved  me.    Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  so  to  manage, 

as  that  I  should  not  even  obtain  interment  for  my  body? Have  Uie 

gods  then  preserved  me  from  the  dangers  of  sea  and  pirates,  merely  to 
let  me  perish  at  Athens  by  the  act  of  my  villainous  accuser  Kephisius  ? 
No,  Dikasts ;  the  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human ;  but  the 
dangers  encountered  at  sea  are  divine.  If  therefore  we  are  to  surmise  about 
the  sentiments  of  the  gods,  I  think  they  will  be  extremely  displeased 
and  angry,  if  they  see  a  man,  whom  they  themselves  have  preserved, 
destroyed  by  others  "  (Andokides,  De  Mysteriis,  s.  137-139).  ryw  fUv 
oZv  ffyovfiai  XP*?*^*  vofii(€iv  roifs  rotovrovf  kiv^vvovs  dvBpWKlvovg,  roifs 
de  Karii  BaXatrcray  ^eiovr.  Ehrtp  oZv  dti  rii  r&v  &€mv  vnovotiv, 
iroKv  hv  avrovs  oiiuu  cya>  6pyiCt<rO(u  Kal  ayavoKTtuft  €l  rovt  t^*  ^avT<Sy 
<ria(p}i€Vovs,  vn  SXXc^v  an-oXXvficvovr  6pf€v. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Paul.  Emil.  c.  3i6.  fidXia-ra  xorcb  nXovp  c'dc- 
dtW  r^v  fierafioXriv  rov  do/ftoyoff,  &c. 
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striking  wonder  and  envy.  If  there  were  any  scep- 
tics who  doubted  before  either  the  reality  of  special 
interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the  marked  kindness 
which  deteimined  the  gods  to  send  such  interven- 
tions to  the  service  of  Timoleon — the  victory  of  the 
Krimdsus  must  have  convinced  them.  The  storm, 
alike  violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of 
the  Greeks  and  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians, 
was  a  manifestation  of  divine  favour  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  than  those  vouchsafed  to  Diomedes  or 
^neas  in  the  Iliad  \  And  the  sentiment  thus  raised 
towards  Timoleon — or  rather  previously  raised, 
and  now  yet  farther  confirmed — became  blended 
with  that  genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly 
earned  by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  movements, 
as  well  as  by  a  force  of  character  striking  enough  to 
uphold,  under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  the 
courage  of  a  desponding  army.  His  victory  at  the 
Krim^sus,  like  his  victory  at  Adranum,  was  gained 
mainly  by  that  extreme  speed  in  advance,  which 
brought  him  upon  an  unprepared  enemy  at  a  vul- 
nerable moment.  And  the  news  of  it  which  he 
despatched  at  once  to  Corinth, — accompanied  with 
a  cargo  of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate 
the  Corinthian  temples, — diffused  throughout  Cen- 
tral Greece  both  joy  for  the  event  and  increased 

'  Claudian,  De  Tertio  Consulatu  Honorii,  y.  93. 

"  Te  propter,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  monte  procellis 
Obniit  adversas  acies,  revolutaque  tela 
Yertit  in  auctores,  et  turbine  reppulit  hastas. 
O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  ^ndit  ab  antris 
iEolus  armatas  hyemes ;  cui  militat  aether, 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica  venti/' 
Compare  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  Thrasybulus,  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
ii.  4,  14. 
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hoDour  to  his  name,  commemorated  by  the  inscrip- 
tion attached — **  The  Corinthians  and  the  general 
Timoleon,  after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from 
the  Carthaginians,  have  dedicated  these  shields  as 
offerings  of  gratitude  to  the  god8\" 
returarto  Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war 
Syracuse—   in  the  Carthaginian  province,  Timoleon  conducted 

he  dismisses       . 

Tbrasius  his  Syracusaus  home.  His  first  proceeding  was,  at 
mercenaries  oucc  to  dlsmiss  Thrasius  with  the  1000  paid  soldiers 
Ilrtedwm"  who  had  deserted  him  before  the  battle.  He  com- 
^i*mou°t^'  manded  them  to  quit  Sicily,  allowing  them  only 
of  Sicily—    twenty-four  hours  to  depart  from  Syracuse  itself. 

their  fate.       -r^      ,     ;  ,  i  •  .  i 

rrobably  under  the  circumstances,  they  were  not 
less  anxious  to  go  away  than  he  was  to  dismiss 
them.  But  they  went  away  only  to  destruction ; 
for  having  crossed  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  taken 
possession  of  a  maritime  site  in  Italy  on  the  Southern 
sea,  the  Bruttians  of  the  inland  entrapped  them 
by  professions  of  simulated  friendship,  and  slew 
them  all*. 
succMsof        Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian 

Timoleon 

against  encmies — Hiketas  and  Mamerkus — the  despots  of 
and  Ma-  Lcontiui  and  Katana.  By  the  extraordinary  ra- 
merkus.  pjdity  of  his  movemcuts,  he  had  crushed  the  great 
invading  host  of  Carthage,  before  it  came  into  co- 
operation with  these  two  allies.  Both  now  wrote 
in  terror  to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament, 
as  indispensable  for  their  security  not  less  than  for 
the  Carthaginian  interest  in  the  island ;  Timoleon 
being  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Presently  Giskon 
son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  on  purpose  out 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  80, 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30;  Diodor.  xvi.  82. 
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of  baaishmenty  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a  con* 
siderable  force — seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of 
Grecian  mercenaries.  It  was  rare  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  employ  Grecian  mercenaries;  but  the 
battle  of  the  Krimdsus  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
them  that  there  were  no  soldiers  to  be  compared  to 
Greeks.  The  force  of  Giskon  was  apparently  dis- 
tributed partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  island — partly  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  MylaB  and  Mess^nS  on  the  north-east, 
where  Mamerkus  joined  him  with  the  troops  of 
Katana.  Mess^ne  appears  to  have  recently  fallen 
under  the  power  of  a  despot  named  Hippon,  who 
acted  as  their  ally.  To  both  points  Timoleon  des- 
patched a  portion  of  his  mercenary  force,  without 
going  himself  in  command  ;  on  both,  his  troops  at 
first  experienced  partial  defeats ;  two  divisions  of 
them,  one  comprising  four  hundred  men,  being  cut 
to  pieces.  But  such  partial  reverses  were,  in  the 
religious  appreciation  of  the  time,  proofs  more  con* 
spicuous  than  ever  of  the  peculiar  favour  shown  by 
the  gods  towards  Timoleon.  For  the  soldiers  thus 
slain  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Del- 
phian temple,  and  were  therefore  marked  out  for 
the  divine  wrath ;  but  the  gods  suspended  the 
sentence  during  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were 
serving  under  Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  the  sufferer ;  and  executed  it  now  in 
his  absence,  when  execution  would  occasion  the 
least  possible  inconvenience  to  him^ 

Mamerkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting 

^  Plutarch^  Timoleon,  c.  30.    '£(  Uy  lud  i*d)iurra  rijp  TifioKiovrof 
wrvx^av  avpcfirf  y€V€<r6ai  dwivvfiov T^v  fify  oZp  wp6t  Ti^mXcoito  r&v 
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^*^b  *^^®  interpretation  of  their  recent  successes  against 
Timoieon  Timolcon,  wcrc  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  The 
kltaf,  at  former  dedicated  the  shields  of  the  slain  mercenaries 
DTmuriL.  to  the  gods,  with  an  inscription  of  insolent  triumph  : 
the  latter — taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Ti- 
moieon, who  had  made  an  expedition  against  a  place 
not  far  off  called  Kalauria — ^undertook  an  inroad 
into  the  Syracusan  territory.  Not  content  with 
inflicting  great  damage  and  carrying  off  an  ample 
booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning  home,  insulted  Timo- 
ieon and  the  small  force  along  with  him  by  passing 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  Kalauria.  Suffering 
him  to  pass  by,  Timoieon  pursued,  though  his  force 
consisted  only  of  cavalry  and  light  troops,  with  few 
or  no  hoplites.  He  found  Hiketas  posted  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Damurias  ;  a  river  with  rugged 
banks  and  a  ford  of  considerable  difficulty.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  good  defensive  position,  the  troops 
of  Timoieon  were  so  impatient  to  attack,  and  each 
of  his  cavalry  officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in 
the  charge,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  the  pri- 
ority by  lot.  The  attack  was  then  valiantly  made, 
and  the  troops  of  Hiketas  completely  defeated.  One 
thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  the  action,  while  the 
remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and  throwing  away 
of  their  shields  \ 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoieon  to  attack  Hi- 
ketas in  his  own  domain  of  Leontini.  Here  his 
usual  good  fortune  followed  him.     The  soldiers  in 

$€&v  €vfiiv€ia»,  ovx  ^JTTov  iv  aJs  irpoaacpovo'e  irpd^€<nv  fj  nfpi  As  Kar^pBov, 

Compare  Plutarch,  De  SerA  Num.  Vind.  p.  562  F. 
*  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  31. 
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garrison — either  discontented  with  the  behaviour  limoicon' 
of  Hiketas  at  the  battle  of  the  Damurias,  or  awe-  ke^  It 
struck  with  that  divine  favour  which  waited  on  Ti-  Bo^h^w 
moieon — mutinied  and  surrendered  the  place  into  filkeur? 
his  hands ;  and  not  merely  the  place,  but  also  Hi-  p«"o«  " 
ketas  himself  in  chains,  with  his  son  Eupolemus,  to  ximo- 
and  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man  of  singular  brave-  garrison!  ^ 
ry  as  well  as  a  victorious  athlete  at  the  games.  ^u^f^\^^ 
All  three  were  put  to  death  ;  Hiketas  and  his  son  *^®  p"^  ^** 
as  despots  and  traitors ;  and  Euthymus,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms  against  the  Co- 
rinthians, publicly  uttered  at  Leontini.     The  wife 
and  daughters  of  Hiketas  were  conveyed  as  pri- 
soners to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned  to 
death  by  public  vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly. 
This  vote  was  passed  in  express  revenge  for  the 
previous  crime  of  Hiketas,  in  putting  to  death  the 
widow,  sister,  and  son,  of  Dion.    Though  Timoleon 
might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  inter- 
fere.   The  general  feeling  of  the  people  accounted 
this  cruel,  but  special  retaliation,  right  under  the 
circumstances  ;  and  Timoleon,  as  he  could  not  have 
convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  * 
it  right  to  urge  them  to  put  their  feeling  aside  as  a 
simple  satisfaction  to  him.     Yet  the  act  leaves  a 
deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation  such  as  his^   The 
women  were  treated  on   both  sides  as   adjective 
beings,  through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken 
against  a  political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  as- 
sembled near  Katana  a  considerable  force,  strength- 

*  Platarcb>  Timoleon,  c.  33. 
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nnoieon  eued  by  a  body  of  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon. 
▼ictory  oTcr  He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  the 
-^eooD.  river  Abolus,  with  a  loss  of  2000  men,  many  of 
PM^wiOi  them  belonging  to  the  Carthaginian  division.  We 
<he  cartha.  Jqjq^  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of  this  battle ; 
which  probably  made  serious  impression  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily  afterwards  sent 
earnest  propositions  for  peace,  deserting  their  Sici- 
lian allies.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded ;  on 
terms  however  which  left  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nion in  Sicily  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  as  well  as 
at  the  landing  of  Dion  in  Sicily  \  The  line  of  se- 
paration was  fixed  at  the  river  Halykus,  or  Lykus, 
which  flows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia 
Minoa,  and  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Agrigentum.  All  westward  of  the  Ha- 
lykus was  recognised  as  Carthaginian ;  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  if  any  Greeks  within  that  territory 
desired  to  emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Syra- 
cuse, they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  come  with 
their  families  and  their  property.  It  was  farther 
covenanted  that  all  the,  territory  eastward  of  the 
Halykus  should  be  considered  not  only  as  Greek, 
but  as  free  Greek,  distributed  among  so  many  free 
cities,  and  exempt  from  despots.  And  the  Carthagi- 
nians formally  covenanted  that  they  would  neither 
aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily^. 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius 

'  Diodor.  zt.  17'  Minoa  (Herakleia)  was  a  Carthaginian  posseaaion 
when  Dion  landed  (Plntarch,  Dion,  c.  26). 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  c.  2)  states  erroneously,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  completely  expelled  from  Sicily  by  Timoleon. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34;  Diodor.  xtL  82. 
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with  the  Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by 
an  express  article  that  the  Syracusans  should  be 
subject  to  him^  Here  is  one  of  the  many  contrasts 
between  Dionysius  and  Timoleon. 

Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  for-  Timoieon 
midable  enemy,  Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  and^t^OMs 
war  in  other  parts  of  the  island.    Mamerkus  in  fact  MLmerkue 
despaired  of  farther  defence  without  foreign  aid.  M^^iSfw' 
He  crossed  over  with  a  squadron   into  Italy  to  ^*d*^°*\h"'*" 
ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  Lucanian  army  into  syracutan 
Sicily^;   which  he  might  perhaps  have  obtained,  asMmbiy. 
since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  powerful — 
had  not  his  own  seamen   abandoned   him,  and 
carried  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  surrendering 
both  the  city  and  themselves  to  Timoleon.     The 
same  thing,  and  even  more,  had  been  done  a  little 
before  by  the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini,  who 
had  even  delivered  up  Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner ; 
so  powerful,  seemingly,  was  the  ascendency  exer- 
cised by  the  name  of  Timoleon,  with  the  prestige  of 
his  perpetual  success.     Mamerkus  could  now  find 
no  refuge  except  at  MessSnd,  where  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  despot  Hippon.   But  Timoleon  speed- 
ily came  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough  to 
besiege  MessSnS  by  land  and  by  sea.     After  a  cer- 
tain length  of  resistance^,  the  town  was  surrendered 
to  him,  while  Hippon  tried  to  make  his  escape  se- 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  114. 

^  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  c.  2)  callB  Mamerkus  an  Italian  gene- 
ral who  had  come  into  Sicily  to  aid  the  despots.  It  is  possible  enough 
that  he  may  have  been  an  Italiot  Greek;  for  he  mutt  have  been  a 
Greek,  from  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions. 

*  Plutarch,  TimolMD,  c.  37. 
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cretly  on  shipboard.  But  he  was  captured  and 
brought  back  into  the  midst  of  the  Messenian  popu- 
lation, who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred  and 
vengeance,  planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
theatre  and  there  put  him  to  death  with  insult, 
summoning  all  the  boys  from  school  into  the  theatre 
to  witness  what  was  considered  an  elevating  scene. 
Mamerkus,  without  attempting  escape,  surrendered 
himself  prisoner  to  Timoleon  ;  only  stipulating  that 
his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  Syracusan 
assembly  after  a  fair  hearing,  but  that  Timoleon 
himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disfavour.  He 
was  accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed 
on  his  trial  before  the  assembled  people,  whom  he 
addressed  in  an  elaborate  discourse ;  probably  skil- 
fully composed,  since  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
considerable  talent  as  a  poet  ^  But  no  eloquence 
could  surmount  the  rooted  aversion  entertained  by 
the  Syracusans  for  his  person  and  character.  Being 
heard  with  murmurs,  and  seeing  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict,  he  sud- 
denly threw  aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with 
violent  despair  against  one  of  the  stone  seats,  head 
foremost,  in  hopes  of  giving  himself  a  fatal  blow. 
But  not  succeeding  in  this  attempted  suicide,  he 
was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed  like  a 
robber*. 
Timoleon  Timolcou  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  con- 
aiitheTc"  firmed  purpose  of  extirpating  every  despotism  in 
slidii'y!"  Sicily.  There  remained  yet  Nikodemus  as  despot 
at  Kentoripa,  and  ApoUoniades  at  Agyrium.  Both 
of  these  he  speedily  dethroned  or  expelled,  restoring 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  31.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34. 
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the  two  cities  to  the  condition  of  free  communities. 
He  also  expelled  from  the  town  of  ^tna  those  Cam« 
panian  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted  there  by 
the  elder  Dionysius^  In  this  way  did  he  proceed 
until  there  remained  only  free  communities,  without 
a  single  despot,  in  the  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  Timoicon 

•     /•  •  •  iTi-rfci        lays  down 

information  permits  us  to  say  but  little.  But  the  us  power 
great  purpose  with  which  he  had  started  from  Co-  *^  y**^"**- 
rinth  was  now  achieved.  After  having  put  down 
all  the  other  despotisms  in  Sicily,  there  remained 
for  him  but  one  farther  triumph — the  noblest  and 
rarest  of  all — to  lay  down  his  own.  This  he  per- 
formed without  any  delay,  immediately  on  returning 
to  Syracuse  from  his  military  proceedings.  Con- 
gratulating the  Syracusans  on  the  triumphant  con- 
summation already  attained,  he  entreated  them  to 
dispense  with  his  farther  services  as  sole  com- 
mander ;  the  rather  as  his  eyesight  was  now  failing*. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  this  demand  was  at  first 
refused,  and  that  he  was  warmly  requested  to  retain 
his  functions ;  but  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  did  not 
the  less  persist,  and  the  people,  willing  or  not,  ac- 
ceded. We  ought  farther  to  note,  that  not  only 
did  he  resign  his  generalship,  but  he  resigned  it  at 
once  and  immediately,  after  the  complete  execution 
of  his  proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate  the  Sici- 
lian Greeks  from  foreign  enemies  as  well  as  from 
despot-enemies ;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring  posses- 
sion of  Syracuse,  he  had  begun  his  authoritative 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  82. 

>  Plutarch^  Timoleon^  c.  37.  'Qs  de  ivatnj\$fv  tls  IvpaKovcas,  evBvs 
atroOitrBai  rrfv  futvapxtav  Koi  irapaiT€i<r6ai  roits  noKircu,  r&v  irpayfiar^v 
€ls  t6  KoKKioTov  fiK6yTioy  rikos. 
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career,  without  a  moment's  delay,  by  ordering  the 
demolition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and  the 
construction  of  a  court  of  justice  in  its  place\  By 
this  instantaneous  proceeding  he  forestalled  the 
growth  of  that  suspicion  which  delay  would  assu* 
redly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the  free  commu- 
nities of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason. 
And  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that 
while  conscious  of  good  intentions  himself,  he  had 
also  the  good  sense  to  see  that  others  could  not 
look  into  his  bosom ;  that  all  their  presumptions, 
except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct, 
would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than  him — and 
therefore  unfavourable*  Hence  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  be  prompt  and  forward,  even  to  a  sort 
of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting  the  amplest  positive 
proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  to  stifle  beforehand 
the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  ha- 
ving neither  paid  soldiers  under  his  command  nor 
any  other  public  function.  As  a  reward  for  his 
splendid  services,  the  Syracusans  voted  to  him  a 
house  in  the  city,  and  a  landed  property  among 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  fixed 
his  residence,  sending  for  his  wife  and  family  to 
Corinth*. 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  spe- 
cies of  official  authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint, 
his  influence  as  an  adviser  over  the  judgement,  feel" 
ings,  and  actions,  not  only  of  Syracusans,  but  of 
Sicilians  generally,  was  as  great  as  ever ;  perhaps 

'  Plutarob,  Lc^  elBvs  airoSicBM  rrjv  fiovcipxlav :  compare  c.  22. 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36. 
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greater — ^because  the  fact  of  his  spontaneous  re- 
signation gave  him  one  title  more  to  confidence. 
Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man,  to  establish 
so  transcendent  a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem 
as  Timoleon  now  presented  ;  upon  so  many  dif* 
ferent  grounds,  and  with  so  little  of  alloy  or  abate* 
ment.  To  possess  a  counsellor  whom  every  one 
reverenced}  without  suspicions  or  fears  of  any 
kind — who  had  not  only  given  conspicuous  proofs 
of  uncommon  energy  combined  with  skilful  manage- 
ment, but  enjoyed  besides,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the 
favour  of  the  gods — was  a  benefit  unspeakably  pre- 
cious to  the  Sicilians  at  this  juncture.  For  it  was 
now  the  time  when  not  merely  Syracuse,  but  other 
cities  of  Sicily  also,  were  aiming  to  strengthen  their 
reconstituted  free  communities  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
citizens  from  abroad.  During  the  sixty  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  formidable  invasion 
wherein  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  had  conquered 
Selinus,  there  had  been  a  series  of  causes  all  tending 
to  cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to  renovate,  the 
Grecian  population  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian 
attacks,  the  successful  despotism  of  the  first  Diony- 
sius,  and  the  disturbed  reign  of  the  second, — ^all 
contributed  to  the  same  result.  About  the  year 
352--351  B.C.,  Plato  (as  has  been  already  men* 
tioned)  expresses  his  fear  of  an  extinction  of  Hel- 
lenism in  Sicily,  giving  place  before  Phenician  or 
Campanian  force\  And  what  was  a  sad  possibi- 
lity, even  in  352-351  b.c. — had  become  nearer  to 
a  probability  in  344  b.c,  before  Timoleon  landed, 
in  the  then  miserable  condition  of  the  island. 

1  Plato,  Epigtol.  nii.  p.  353  F. 
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immigTa-         His  Unparalleled  success  and  matchless  personal 

tion  of  new  .        '^  i  .        ,      .  i      ,  .  ^ 

Greek  beliaviour,  combined  with  the  active  countenance  of 
[nto  sTciiy,  Corinth  without — had  completely  turned  the  tide. 
A^rigw-  I*^  ^he  belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was  now  a  land 
mMina*&c.  ^^storcd  to  Hellcuism  and  freedom,  but  requiring 
new  colonists  as  well  to  partake,  as  to  guard,  these 
capital  privileges.  The  example  of  colonization, 
under  the  auspices  of  Corinth,  had  been  set  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  was  speedily  followed  elsewhere,  especially 
at  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.  All  these 
three  cities  had  suffered  cruelly  during  those  formic 
dable  Carthaginian  invasions  which  immediately 
preceded  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse. 
They  had  had  no  opportunity,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  even  to  make  up 
what  they  had  then  lost ;  far  less  to  acquire  acces- 
sions from  without.  At  the  same  time  all  three 
(especially  Agrigentum)  recollected  their  former 
scale  of  opulence  and  power,  as  it  had  stood  prior 
to  407  B.C.  It  was  with  eagerness  therefore  that 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  new  life  and  security 
imparted  to  Sicily  by  the  career  of  Timoleon,  to  re- 
plenish their  exhausted  numbers ;  by  recalling  those 
whom  former  suffering  had  driven  away,  and  by 
inviting  fresh  colonists  besides.  Megellus  and  Phe- 
ristus,  citizens  of  Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy 
(which  was  probably  at  this  time  distressed  by  the 
pressure  of  Lucanians  from  the  interior),  conducted 
a  colony  to  Agrigentum :  Gorgus,  from  Keos,  went 
with  another  band  to  Gela :  in  both  cases,  a  pro- 
portion of  expatriated  citizens  returned  among  them. 
Kamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium  received  large  acces* 
sions  of  inhabitants.    The  inhabitants  of  Leontini 
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are  said  to  have  removed  their  habitations  to  Syra« 
cuse ;  a  statement  difficult  to  understand,  and  pro- 
bably only  partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name 
still  continued  to  exist*. 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come  ya»"«  *nd 

importanc6 

before  us  (through  Diodorus  and  Plutarch)  in  a  of  the 
manner  so  vague  and  confused,  that  we  can  rarely  Mcendency 
trace  the  sequence  or  assign  the  date  of  particular  T?mJfe1)n,^ 
facts*.     But  about  the  general  circumstances,  with  J?,"§JjJ^ 
their  character  and  bearing,  there  is  no  room  either  ncwwttie- 
for   mistake  or  doubt.     That  which  rhetors   and 
sophists  like  Lysias  had  preached  in  their  panegy- 
rical harangues® — that  for  which  Plato  sighed,  in 
the  epistles  of  his  old  age— commending  it,  after 
Dion's  death,  to  the  surviving  partisans  of  Dion,  as 
having  been  the  unexecuted  purpose  of  their  de- 
parted leader — the  renewal  of  freedom  and  Hellen- 
ism throughout  the  island — was  now  made  a  reality 
under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.     The  houses,  the 
temples,  the  walls,  were  rescued  from  decay ;  the 
lands  from  comparative  barrenness.    For  it  was  not 
merely  his  personal  reputation  and  achievements 
which  constituted  the  main  allurement  to  new  colo- 
nists, but  also  his  superintending  advice  which  regu- 
lated their  destination  when  they  arrived.    Without 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  65,  82 ;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  35. 

'  Eight  years  elapsed  from  the  time  when  Timoleon  departed  with 
his  expedition  from  Corinth  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  from  345-344 
B.C.  to  337-336  B.C.  (Diodorus,  xvi.  .QOj  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37). 

The  battle  of  the  Krim^sus  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  340  b.c. 
But  as  to  the  other  military  achievements  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  Dio- 
dorus and  Plutarch  are  neither  precise,  nor  in  accordance  with  each 
other. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37.  /x<$yof»  c<^'  As  ol  (ro^ioral  dih  r&v  Xcfycov 
rSiv  irmnjyvpiK&y  ael  naptKoXovv  irpd(fig  row  "BXkrjvas,  cV  avrais 
dpiartwras,  &c. 
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the  least  power  of  constraint,  or  even  official  dignity, 
he  was  consulted  as  a  sort  of  general  CEkist  or 
Patron-Founder,  by  the  affectionate  regard  of  the 
settlers  in  every  part  of  Sicily.  The  distribution 
or  sale  of  lands,  the  modification  required  in  existing 
laws  and  customs,  the  new  political  constitutions, 
&c.  were  all  submitted  to  his  review.  No  settle* 
ment  gave  satisfaction,  except  such  as  he  had  pro- 
nounced or  approved ;  none  which  he  had  approved, 
was  contested  \ 
Nnm^ns  In  the  situatiou  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed, 
wbidbbe'  it  is  clear  that  numberless  matters  of  doubt  and 
M^d^n  difficulty  would  inevitably  arise;  that  the  claims 
toa^ust.  j^jj^j  interests  of  pre-existing  residents,  returning 
exiles  and  new  immigrants,  would  often  be  conflict* 
ing ;  that  the  rites  and  customs  of  different  frac« 
tions  composing  the  new  whole,  might  have  to  be 
modified  for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony  ;  that  the 
settlers,  coming  from  oligarchies  as  well  as  demo- 
cracies, might  bring  with  them  different  ideas  as 
to  the  proper  features  of  a  political  constitution ; 
that  the  apportionment  or  sale  of  lands,  and  the 
adjustment  of  old  debts,  presented  but  too  many 
chances  of  angry  dispute ;  that  there  were,  in  fact, 
a  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which  could 
not  be  determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any 
peremptory  rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  equity  of 

'  Plutarcb,  Timoleon,  c.  35.  Ols  ov  im6uov  daxl)dk€uaf  in.  iroXc/iov 
TfxrcvTcv  Kai  yoKritnjp  IbpvofJMvoig  iraptix^v,  dXXci  koX  rSXXa  ir{ipa<rK€v6tras 
jcal  ovft/trpoBvfiriBtU  &<m€p  otxtor^s  Tyoiroro.  Hoi  r&y  3kkmv  dc  dca- 
KtifMvmv  SfjLoias  irp6s  aitrov,  ov  iroXtfiov  rit  \v<ris,  ov  p6fic»v  B^ais,  od 
X&pas  KaTo^K^a■fJL6s,  ov  Trokireias  diaTo^is,  €b6K€i  KaX&s  fX^f>P,  9^  cVcZrof 
fifj  npoardyftaiTo  fAij^  KaraKOfffuia-titv,  &<nrtp  tfpy^  awTfkov^uv^  ^- 
ILUjvpyht  €wi$€is  ram.  x^^  ^co^iX^  xal  vpinowrav. 

Compare  Cornelius  Nepoa,  Timoleon,  c.  3. 
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a  supreme  arbitrator.  Here  then  the  advantages 
were  unspeakable  of  having  a  man  like  Timoleon 
to  appeal  to ;  a  man  not  only  really  without  sinis- 
ter  bias,  but  recognised  by  every  one  as  being  so ; 
a  man  whom  every  one  loved,  trusted,  and  was 
grieved  to  offend ;  a  man  who  sought  not  to  im* 
pose  his  own  will  upon  free  communities,  but 
addressed  them  as  freemen,  building  only  upon 
their  reason  and  sentiments,  and  carrying  out  in 
all  his  recommendations  of  detail  those  instincts 
of  free  speech,  universal  vote,  and  equal  laws, 
which  formed  the  germ  of  political  obligation  in 
the  minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  know  how  Timoleon  settled 
.the  many  new  and  difficult  questions  which  must 
have  been  submitted  to  him  as  referee.  There 
is  no  situation  in  human  society  so  valuable  to 
study,  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity  broken 
through,  and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into 
active  exertion.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps 
throughout  Grecian  history,  a  simultaneous  colonic 
zation,  and  simultaneous  recasting  of  political  in- 
stitutions, more  extensive  than  that  which  now  took 
place  in  Sicily.  Unfortunately  we  are  permitted 
to  know  only  the  general  fact,  without  either  the 
charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have  been 
presented  by  the  details.  Timoleon  was,  in  Sicily, 
that  which  Epaminondas  had  been  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Mess^nS  and  Megalopolis,  though  with  far 
greater  power:  and  we  have  to  deplore  the  like 
ignorance  respecting  the  detail  proceedings  of  both 
these  great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity 
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Residence  was  co-cxtcnsive  with  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citi- 

TeonTt^sy.  zenship,  and  his  peculiar  interests  and  duties  were 

chapeH^  at  Syracuse.     That  city,  like  most  of  the  other 

thegoddeM  Sicilian  towns,  had  been  born  anew,  with  a  nume- 

Automatia.  '  ' 

rous  body  of  settlers  and  altered  political  institu- 
tions. I  have  already  mentioned  that  Kephalus 
and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express  vote  of 
the  Syracusans,  had  re-established  the  democratical 
institution  of  DiokISs,  with  suitable  modifications. 
The  new  era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  sacred  office,  that  of  Amphi- 
polus  or  Attendant  Priest  of  Zeus  Olympius ;  an 
office  changed  annually,  appointed  by  lot  (doubtless 
under  some  conditions  of  qualification  which  are 
not  made  known  to  us^),  and  intended,  like  the 
Archon  Eponymus  at  Athens,  as  the  recognised 
name  to  distinguish  each  Syracusan  year.  In  this 
work  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
labours  and  adjustments  connected  with  the  new 
settlers,  Timoleon  took  a  prominent  part.  But  so 
soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  consummated 
and  set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  spe- 
cific duties  or  exercising  any  powers  under  it.  En- 
joying the  highest  measure  of  public  esteem,  and 
loaded  with  honorary  and  grateful  votes  from  the 
people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  virtue  to 
prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen;  a  resolution 
doubtless  promoted  by  his  increasing  failure  of 
eyesight,  which  presently  became  total  blindness*. 
He  dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him  by  public 
vote  of  the  people,  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  70 ;  Cicero  in  Verrem,  ii.  61. 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38. 
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Holy  God,  and  within  which  he  had  set  apart  a 
chapel  to  the  goddess  Automatia, — the  goddess 
under  whose  auspices  blessings  and  glory  came  as 
it  were  of  themselves  ^  To  this  goddess  he  of- 
fered sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through 
his  proceedings  in  Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  Arrival  of 
him,  and  by  keeping  away  from  the  details  of  pub-  Timoieon 
lie  life,  Timoieon  escaped  the  jealousy  sure  to  at-  public  as- 
tend  upon  influence  so  prodigious  as  his.  But  in  "y'Ji^cwef 
truth,  for  all  great  and  important  matters,  this  very  ^^l^^^^^ 
modesty  increased  instead  of  diminishing  his  real  g^ve  and 

11  I  iiA  critical  dis- 

ascendency.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  goddess  Auto-  cussion. 
matia  worked  for  him,  and  brought  to  him  docile 
listeners  without  his  own  seeking.  Though  the  Sy- 
racusans  transacted  their  ordinary  business  through 
others,  yet  when  any  matter  of  serious  difficulty  oc- 
curred, the  presence  of  Timoieon  was  specially  in- 
voked in  the  discussion.  During  the  later  months  of 
his  Ufe,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the 
assembly  was  a  solemn  scene.  Having  been  brought 
in  his  car  drawn  by  mules  across  the  market-place 
to  the  door  of  the  theatre  wherein  the  assembly  was 
held,  attendants  then  led  or  drew  the  car  into  the 
theatre  amidst  the  assembled  people,  who  testified 
their  affection  by  the  warmest  shouts  and  congratu- 

'  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  38.  'Errl  dc  rrjs  oiKlas  i«f>6v  Ibpva-dfxeims 
AvTOfuvrias  c&vo'fv,  aviijv  de  rffv  oIkIov  *ltp^  Aaifiovi  KaBUpo^atv. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoieon,  c.  4 ;  Plutitfch,  Reip.  Gerend.  Prsecept. 
p.  816  D. 

The  idea  of  AvVofiaria  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Tv^i?,  though  the 
word  is  sometimes  translated  as  if  it  were. .  It  is  more  nearly  the  same 
as  *Aya^  Tvxn — ^though  still,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  exactly  the  same. 
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Manner  in 
which  Ti. 
moleon 
bore  con- 
tradiction 
in  the 
public  as- 
tembly— 
hii  earnest 
anxiety  to 
ensure  free- 
dom  of 
speech 
against 
himself. 


latione.  As  soon  as  he  had  returaed  their  welcome, 
and  silence  was  restored,  the  discussion  to  which 
he  had  been  invited  took  place,  Titnoleon  sitting  on 
his  car  and  listening.  Having  heard  the  matter 
thus  debated,  he  delivered  his  own  opinion,  which 
was  usually  ratified  at  once  by  the  show  of  hands 
of  the  assembly.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  people 
and  retired,  the  attendants  again  leading  the  car 
out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of  attach- 
ment accompanying  his  departure ;  while  the  as- 
sembly proceeded  with  its  other  and  more  ordinary 
business  \ 

Such  is  the  impressive  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion given  (doubtless  by  Athanis  or  some  other  eye- 
witness^) of  the  relations  between  the  Syracusan 
people  and  the  blind  Timoleon,  after  his  power  had 
been  abdicated,  and  when  there  remained  to  him 
nothing  except  his  character  and  moral  ascendency. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  solemnities  of  interposition, 
here  recounted,  must  have  been  reserved  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed  by 
some  unusual  violence  or  colUsion  of  parties.  For 
such  critical  junctures,  where  numbers  were  per- 
haps nearly  balanced,  and  where  the  disappoint- 
ment of  an  angry  minority  threatened  to  beget  some 
permanent  feud,  the  benefit  was  inestimable,  of  an 
umpire  whom  both  parties  revered,  and  before  whom 
neither  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  yield.  Keeping 
aloof  from  the  details  and  embarrassments  of  daily 
political  life,  and  preserving  himself  (like  the  Sala- 


^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4. 
*  It  occurs  in  Cornelius  Nepos  prior  to  Plutarch,  and  was  probably 
copied  by  both  from  the  same  authority. 
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minian  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase  which  Plutarch 
applies  to  Perikles  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at  once 
momentous  and  difficult,  Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap 
occasionally  dangerous  to  all  free  societies;  but 
which  even  at  Athens  had  always  remained  a  gap, 
because  there  was  no  Athenian  at  once  actually 
worthy,  and  known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it.  We 
may  even  wonder  how  he  continued  worthy,  when 
the  intense  popular  sentiment  in  his  favour  tended 
so  strongly  to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contra- 
diction or  censure  against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demaenetus,  called 
by  the  obnoxious  names  of  sycophants  and  dema- 
gogues, were  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment. 
The  former  required  him  to  give  bail  in  a  lawsuit ; 
the  latter,  in  a  public  discourse,  censured  various 
parts  of  his  military  campaigns.  The  public  indig- 
nation against  both  these  men  was  vehement ;  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Laphystius  applied 
to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  applicable  universally  to 
every  citizen  :  what  may  have  been  the  pertinence 
of  the  censures  of  Demaenetus,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
However,  Timoleon  availed  himself  of  the  well- 
meant  impatience  of  the  people  to  protect  him  either 
from  legal  process  or  from  censure,  only  to  admi* 
nister  to  them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson.  Pro- 
testing against  all  interruption  to  the  legal  process 
of  Laphystius,  he  proclaimed  emphatically  that  this 
was  the  precise  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long  la- 
boured, and  combated — in  order  that  every  Syra^ 
cusau  citizen  might  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  laws 
and  exercise  freely  his  legal  rights.  And  while  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in  detail  the  ob- 
jections taken  against  his  previous  generalship^  he 
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publicly  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  ha- 
ving granted  his  prayer  that  he  might  witness  all 
Syracusans  in  possession  of  full  liberty  of  8peech\ 
uncor.  We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timo- 

rupted  mo- 

deration  Icou,  cxccpt  a  fcw  iucidcnts,  striking,  impressive, 
spiJit  o?*^  and  somewhat  theatrical,  like  those  just  recounted. 
Timoieon.  g^j  ^y^^^  jg  really  important  is,  the  tone  and  tem- 
per which  these  incidents  reveal,  both  in  Timoieon 
and  in  the  Syracusan  people.  To  see  him  un- 
perverted  by  a  career  of  superhuman  success,  re- 
taining the  same  hearty  convictions  with  which  he 
had  started  from  Corinth ;  renouncing  power,  the 
most  ardent  of  all  aspirations  with  a  Greek  politi- 
cian, and  descending  to  a  private  station,  in  spite 
of  every  external  inducement  to  the  contrary ;  re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  impose  his  own  will  upon 
the  people,  and  respecting  their  free  speech  and 
public  vote  in  a  manner  which  made  it  imperatively 
necessary  for  every  one  else  to  follow  his  example ; 
foregoing  command,  and  contenting  himself  with 
advice  when  his  opinion  was  asked — all  this  presents 
a  model  of  genuine  and  intelligent  public  spirit, 
such  as  is  associated  with  few  other  names  except 
that  of  Timoieon.  That  the  Syracusan  people  should 
have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedience  not 
merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and  almost  reve- 
rential, is  no  matter  of  wonder.  And  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  opinion  of  Timoieon,  tranquilly 
and  unostentatiously  consulted,  was  the  guiding 
star  which  they  followed  on  most  points  of  moment 
or  difficulty ;  over  and  above  those  of  exceptional 
cases  of  aggravated  dissent  where  he  was  called  in 
with  such  imposing  ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On 
^  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  37 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoieon,  c.  5. 
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the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close  at  hand  it  is 
needless  to  insist ;  especially  in  a  city  which  for 
the  last  half-century  had  known  nothing  but  the 
dominion  of  force,  and  amidst  a  new  miscellaneous 
aggregate  composed  of  Greek  settlers  from  many 
different  quarters. 
Timoleon  now  enjoyed,  as  he  had  amply  earned,  Xenophon- 

1^        ^  ,  1,      .,    ,  1  1  ,  tic  ideal— 

what  Xenophon  calls  ''  that  good,  not  human,  but  command 
divine — command  over  willing  men — given  mani-  frV/men— 
festly  to   persons  of  genuine  and  highly  trained  posmvris 
temperance  of  character^"     In  him  the  condition  ^eij""/- 

*^  gativc,  of 

indicated  by  Xenophon  was  found  completely  re-  Timoieon. 
alised — temperance  in  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  the  word — not  simply  sobriety 
and  continence  (which  had  belonged  to  the  elder 
Dionysius  also),  but  an  absence  of  that  fatal  thirst 
for  coercive  power  at  all  price,  which  in  Greece 
was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and 
enormities. 

Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  Freedom 
enfranchisement  consummated,  to  carry  it  through  diflfused 
all  its  incipient  difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosper-  iu's?d?y"* 
ously  moving  on.  Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the  other  fouryeaw," 
Grecian  cities  in  the  island  also,  enjoyed  under  "n^iithe 

•^    •'  despotism 

their  revived  free  institutions  a  state  of  security,  of  Aga- 
comfort,  and  affluence,  to  which  they  had  been  long 
strangers.     The  lands  became  again  industriously 
tilled ;  the  fertile  soil  yielded  anew  abundant  exports ; 

*  Xenoph.  (Economic,  xxi.  12.  Ov  yap  irdm  fwi  Bok€1  okov  tovtI  t6 
aya$6v  dvBp^ivop  eluai,  dWa  Beiov,  rd  c^cXoproy  &px€iv  <ra<p&s 
di  diboTOi  rots  akri$iv&s  <r<ia(l>poovvi/  rcrcXfo-ficVoiff.  T6  di  aKovTcnv 
Tvpaw€iv  bibdcuriv,  as  tfioi  doKcc,  ots  hf  rfyuvrai  d^iovs  flvai  /Storcvctv, 
&<nr€p  6  TdvToKos  eV  ^dov  Xeycrac  rbv  del  xp^^^  diarpiPfiy,  f^ofiovpxvos 
fu^  b\s  dwoSdyu, 

VOL.  XI.  T 
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the  temples  were  restored  from  their  previous  decay, 
and  adorned  with  the  votive  offerings  of  pious  mu« 
nificence  \  The  same  state  of  prosperous  and  active 
freedom,  which  had  followed  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Gelonian  dynasty  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before,  and  lasted  about  fifty  years,  without  either 
despots  within  or  invaders  from  without — was  now 
again  made  prevalent  throughout  Sicily  under  the 
auspices  of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last  so 
long.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  year  316  B.C.,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  KrimSsus,  by 
the  despot  Agathokles,  whose  father  was  among 
the  immigrants  to  Syracuse  under  the  settlement 
of  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of  security  and  free- 
dom with  which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these 
two  epochs,  she  owed  to  the  generous  patriotism 
and  intelligent  counsel  of  Timoleon.  There  are  few 
other  names  among  the  Grecian  annals,  with  which 
we  can  connect  so  large  an  amount  of  predeter- 
mined and  beneficent  result. 
B.C.  887-         Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father 

SS6 

Death  and  ^^^  bcuefactor*,  and  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all 
TimSieon^'  visitors  from  Greece,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  amidst  the  fulness  of  affectionate  honour. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Syracusans,  that  remainder 
was  but  too  short ;  for  he  died  of  an  illness  apparently 
slight,  in  the  year  337-336  b.c. — three  or  four  years 
after  the  battle  of  the  KrimSsus.  Profound  and  un- 
feigned was  the  sorrow  which  his  death  excited, 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  83. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39.    'Ev  roiavnf  dc  yrjpoTpo<l>ovfi€vot  rifii 
fjLtr    €rSvoUL£,    &oir€p   irarrip   K0iv6s,   €k   fMcpas  frpo^a<re»f   r^   XP^^ 
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universally  throughout  Sicily.  Not  merely  the  Sy- 
racusans,  but  .crowds  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
island,  attended  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral,  which 
was  splendidly  celebrated  at  the  public  cost.  Some 
of  the  chosen  youths  of  the  city  carried  the  bier 
whereon  his  body  was  deposited  :  a  countless  pro* 
cession  of  men  and  women  followed  in  their  fes- 
tival attire,  crowned  with  wreaths,  and  mingling 
with  their  tears  admiration  and  envy  for  their  de- 
parted liberator.  The  procession  was  made  to  pass 
over  that  ground  which  presented  the  most  ho- 
nourable memento  of  Timoleon ;  where  the  demo- 
lished Dionysian  stronghold  had  once  reared  its 
head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was  now  placed, 
at  the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached 
the  Nekropolis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina, 
where  a  massive  funeral  pile  had  been  prepared. 
As  soon  as  the  bier  had  been  placed  on  this  pile, 
and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied,  the  herald  Deme- 
trius, distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his  voice, 
proclaimed  with  loud  announcement  as  follows  :— 

''The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  Prociama. 
of  200  minae,  the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corin-  fun'lr'ld^' 
thian  Timoleon  son  of  Timodemus.     They  have  °^h,7*''' 
passed  a  vote  to  honour  him  for  all  future  time  *>ono"'- 
with  festival  matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot 
race,  and  gymnastics, — because,  after  having  put 
down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and 
re-colonised  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities, 
he  restored  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  their  constitu- 
tion and  laws." 

A  sepulchral  monument,  seemingly  with  this  in- 
scription recorded  on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory 

t2 
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of  Timoleon  in  the  agora  of  Syracuse.  To  this 
monument  other  buildings  were  presently  annexed ; 
porticoes  for  the  assembling  of  persons  in  business 
or  conversation — and  palaestrae,  for  the  exercises  of 
youths.  The  aggregate  of  buildings  all  taken  to- 
getber  was  called  the  Timoleontion\ 
Contrast  of  When  wc  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaero- 
Timoiwn.  Hcia  had  taken  place  the  year  before  Timoleon's 
decease,  and  that  his  native  city  Corinth  as  well  as 
all  her  neighbours  were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  degradation  of  subject  towns  of  Macedonia, 
we  shall  not  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  a  timely 
death  relieved  him  from  so  mournful  a  spectacle. 
It  was  owing  to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were 
rescued,  for  nearly  one  generation,  from  the  like 
fate.  He  had  the  rare  glory  of  maintaining  to  the 
end,  and  executing  to  the  full,  the  promise  of  libe- 
ration with  which  he  had  gone  forth  from  Corinth. 
His  early  years  had  been  years  of  acute  sufi*ering — 
and  that,  too,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  freedom — 
arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  brother ;  his  later 
period,  manifesting  the  like  sense  of  duty  under  hap- 
pier auspices,  had  richly  repaid  him,  by  successes 
overpassing  all  reasonable  expectation,  and  by  the 
ample  flow  of  gratitude  and  attachment  poured 
forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated  Sicilians.  His 
character  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive, 
if  we  contrast  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been 
brought  up  as  the  citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligar- 
garchical  community  in  Greece,  surrounded  by 
other  free  communities,  and  amidst  universal  hatred 
of  despots.     The  politicians  whom  he  had  learnt  to 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39;  Diodor.  xyi.  90. 
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esteem  were  men  trained  in  ttiis  school,  main- 
taining  a  qualified  ascendency  against  more  or  less 
of  open  competition  from  rivals,  and  obliged  to  look 
for  the  means  of  carrying  their  views  apart  from 
simple  dictation.  Moreover,  the  person  whom  Ti- 
moleon  had  selected  for  his  peculiar  model,  was 
Epaminondas,  the  noblest  model  that  Greece  af- 
forded ^  It  was  to  this  example  that  Timoleon 
owed  in  part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined 
with  freedom  from  personal  ambition — his  gentle- 
ness of  political  antipathy — and  the  perfect  habits 
of  conciliatory  and  popular  dealing — which  he  ma- 
nifested amidst  so  many  new  and  tt'ying  scenes  to 
the  end  of  his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted 
in  the  preceding  chapter)  had  been  something  to- 
tally diflerent.  He  was  the  member  of  a  despotic 
family,  and  had  learnt  his  experience  under  the 
energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed,  march  of  the 
elder  Dionysius.  Of  the  temper  or  exigences  of 
a  community  of  freemen,  he  had  never  learnt  to 
take  account.  Plunged  in  this  corrupting  atmo- 
sphere, he  had  nevertheless  imbibed  generous  and 
public-spirited  aspirations :  he  had  come  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  a  government  of  will,  and  to  look  for 
glory  in  contributing  to  replace  it  by  a  qualified 
freedom  and  a  government  of  laws.  But  the  source 
from  whence  he  drank  was,  the  Academy  and  its 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  'O  fiaXiora  Cl^c^^iis  virb  Tifto\€ovTos 
*EirafX€ivaifdas,  &C. 

Polybius  reckons  Hermokrates,  Timoleon,  and  Pyrrhus,  to  be  the 
most  complete  men  of  action  (wpayfuiTiKoiyrdTovs)  of  all  those  who  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Sicilian  afiairs  (Polyb.  xii.  25.  o.  ed. 
Didot). 
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illustrious  teacher  Plato ;  not  from  practical  life, 
nor  from  the  best  practical  politicians  like  Epami- 
nondas.  Accordingly,  he  had  imbibed  at  the  same 
time  the  idea,  that  though  despotism  was  a  bad 
thing,  government  thoroughly  popular  was  a  bad 
thing  also ;  that,  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  he  had 
put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with  him  to  determine 
how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws  he 
would  sanction,  for  the  community ;  that  instead  of 
a  despot,  he  was  to  become  a  despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the 
two  conquerors  of  Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters 
written  by  Plato  after  the  death  of  Dion  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  enviable  end  of  Timoleon,  and 
with  the  grateful  inscription  of  the  Syracusans  on 
his  tomb. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

CENTRAL  GREECE:  THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  OP  MA- 
CEDON  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER.    359-.366  B.C. 

My  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  centni 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  through  long  years  of  despot*  lume^  ^ 
ism,  su£fering,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period 
of  renovated  freedom  and  comparative  happiness, 
accomplished  under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  Ti- 
moleon,  between  344-^36  b.c.  It  will  now  be 
proper  to  resume  the  thread  of  events  in  Central 
Greece,  at  the  point  where  they  were  left  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  volume — the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  360-359  b.c.  The  death  of 
Philip  took  place  in  336  b.c.  ;  and  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  will  bring  before  us  the  last  strug- 
gles of  full  Hellenic  freedom ;  a  result  standing  in 
mournful  contrast  with  the  achievements  of  the 
contemporary  liberator  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within 
the  limits  of  possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted 
politician  either  of  Greece  or  of  Macedon — at  the 
time  when  Philip  mounted  the  throne.  Among 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  most  Grecian  cities,  Mace- 
donia then  passed  wholly  unnoticed ;  in  Athens, 
Olynthus,  Thasus,  Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it 
formed  an  item  not  without  moment,  yet  by  no 
means  of  first-rate  magnitude. 

The  Hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  »c. seo- 
from  anything  which  had  been  seen  since  the  re- 
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suteof  pvilse  of  Xerxes  in  480-479  b.c.  The  defeat  and 
Greew  in  degradation  of  Sparta  had  set  free  the  inland  states 
860.359  from  the  only  presiding  city  whom  they  had  ever 
gradation  learned  to  look  up  to.  Her  imperial  ascendency, 
long  possessed  and  grievously  abused,  had  been 
put  down  by  the  successes  of  Epaminondas  and  the 
Thebans.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  subordinate  allies,  sending  deputies 
to  her  periodical  synods — submitting  their  external 
politics  to  her  influence — ^placing  their  military  con- 
tingents under  command  of  her  officers  (xenagi) — 
and  even  administering  their  internal  government 
through  oligarchies  devoted  to  her  purposes,  with 
the  reinforcement,  wherever  needed,  of  a  Spartan 
harmost  and  garrison.  She  no  longer  found  on 
her  northern  frontier  a  number  of  detached  Arca- 
dian villages,  each  separately  manageable  under 
leaders  devoted  to  her,  and  furnishing  her  with 
hardy  soldiers ;  nor  had  she  the  friendly  city  of 
Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long-standing  philo-Laconian 
oligarchy  and  tradition.  Under  the  strong  revolu- 
tion of  feeling  which  followed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian  commu- 
nities, encouraged  and  guided  by  Epaminondas,  had 
consolidated  themselves  into  the  great  fortified  city 
of  Megalopolis,  now  the  centre  of  a  Pan-Arcadian 
confederacy,  with  a  synod  (called  the  Ten  Thousand) 
frequently  assembled  there  to  decide  upon  matters 
of  interest  and  policy  common  to  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Arcadian  name.  Tegea  too  had  under- 
gone a  political  revolution  ;  so  that  these  two  cities, 
conterminous  with  each  other  and  forming  together 
the  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her  Ar- 
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cadian  neighbours  from  valuable  instruments  into 
formidable  enemies. 

But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity 
.was  not  the  worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On 
her  north-western  frontier  (conterminous  also  with 
Megalopolis*)  stood  the  newly-constituted  city  of 
Mess6n6,  representing  an  amputation  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  Spartan  territory  and  substance.  The 
western  and  more  fertile  half  of  Laconia  had  been 
severed  from  Sparta,  and  was  divided  between 
MessSnS  and  various  other  independent  cities;  being 
tilled  chiefly  by  those  who  had  once  been  Perioeki 
and  Helots  of  Sparta. 

In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  Megalopolis 

'^  ^  — Me8s6n6 

now  about  to  enter — when  the  collective  Hellenic  —their  fear 
world,  for  the  first  time  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  no  wntJlT 
was  about  to  be  thrown  upon  its  defence  against  a  pciiopon" 
foreign  enemy  from  Macedonia — this  altered  posi-  **""'• 
tion  of  Sparta  was  a  circumstance  of  grave  moment. 
Not  only  were  the  Peloponnesians  disunited,  and 
deprived  of  their  common  chief ;  but  Megalopolis 
and   Messing,   knowing  the   intense   hostility   of 
Sparta  against  them — and  her  great  superiority  of 
force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all  that  they 
could  muster — lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  at- 
tack.     Their  neighbours  the  Argeians,  standing 
enemies  of  Sparta,  were  well-disposed  to  protect 
them  ;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient  for  their  de- 
fence, without  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance.     Ac- 
cordingly we  shall  find  them  leaning  upon  the  sup- 
port either  of  Thebes  or  of  Athens,  whichever  could 
be  had ;  and  ultimately  even  welcoming  the  arms 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  protector  against  the  in- 
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expiable  hostility  of  Sparta.  Elis — placed  in  the 
same  situation  with  reference  to  Triphylia,  as 
Sparta  with  reference  to  MessSnS — complained 
that  the  Triphylians,  whom  she  looked  upon  as 
subjects,  had  been  admitted  as  freemen  into  the 
Arcadian  federation.  We  shall  find  Sparta  endea- 
vouring to  engage  Elis  in  political  combinations, 
intended  to  ensure,  to  both,  the  recovery  of  lost 
dominion  \  Of  these  combinations  more  will  be 
said  hereafter;  at  present  I  merely  notice  the 
general  fact  that  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  com- 
bined with  her  perpetually  menaced  aggression 
against  MessSnS  and  Arcadia,  disorganised  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  destroyed  its  powers  of  Pan-hellenic 
defence  against  the  new  foreign  enemy  now  slowly 
arising. 
859^*^^  The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was 
Corinth,  in  fact  completely  broken  up.  Corinth,  Sikyon, 
sikyon,  &c  phiius,  TroBzen,  and  Epidaurus,  valuable  as  second- 
ary states  and  as  allies  of  Sparta,  were  now  de- 
tached from  all  political  combination,  aiming  only 
to  keep  clear,  each  for  itself,  of  all  share  in  collision 
between  Sparta  and  Thebes^.  It  would  appear  also 
that  Corinth  had  recently  been  oppressed  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  temporary  despotism  of  Timophanes, 
described  in  my  last  chapter ;  though  the  date  of 
that  event  cannot  be  precisely  made  out. 
compara-^  But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hel- 
condition  of  las  now  rcsidcd,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
without,  and  not  within,  Peloponnesus  ;  at  Athens 

1  Demorthenea,  Orat.  pro  Megalopolit.  p.  203,  204.  s.  6-10 ;  p.  206. 
8.  18 — and  indeed  the  whole  Oration,  which  is  an  instructive  exposi- 
tion of  policy.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  6,  10. 
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and  Thebes.  Both  these  cities  were  in  full  vigour 
and  efficiency.  Athens  had  a  numerous  fleet,  a 
flourishing  commerce,  a  considerable  body  of  ma- 
ritime and  insular  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her 
synod  and  contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  joint  security.  She  was  by  far 
the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Greece.  I  have 
recounted  in  my  last  preceding  volume,  how  her 
general  Timotheus  had  acquired  for  her  the  import- 
ant island  of  Samos,  together  with  Pydna,  Me- 
th6nd,  and  Potidaea,  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf;  how  he 
failed  (as  Iphikrates  had  failed  before  him)  in  more 
than  one  attempt  upon  Amphipolis  ;  how  he  planted 
Athenian  conquest  and  settlers  in  theThracian  Cher- 
sonese, which  territory,  after  having  been  attacked 
and  endangered  by  the  Thracian  prince  Kotys,  was 
regained  by  the  continued  efibrts  of  Athens  in  the 
year  358  b.c.  Athens  had  sustained  no  consider- 
able loss,  during  the  struggles  which  ended  in  the 
pacification  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea ;  and  her 
condition  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  better 
than  it  had  ever  been  since  her  disasters  at  the 
close  of  the  Pelopounesian  war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  for-  Power  of 
midable.  She  had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Pelo- 
pounesian allies  who  formed  the  overwhelming  array 
of  Epaminondas  when  he  first  invaded  Laconia, 
under  the  fresh  anti-Spartan  impulse  immediately 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  She  retained 
only  Argos,  together  with  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and 
MessSnd.  The  three  last  added  little  to  her  strength, 
and  needed  her  watchful  support ;  a  price  which 
Epaminondas  had  been  perfectly  willing  to  pay  for 
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the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  against  Sparta. 
But  the  body  of  extra  Peloponnesian  allies  grouped 
round  Thebes  was  still  considerable "  :  the  Pho- 
kians  and  Lokrians,  the  Malians^  the  Herakleots, 
most  of  the  Thessalians,  and  most  (if  not  all) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Eubcea;  perhaps  also  the 
Akarnanians.  The  Phokians  were  indeed  reluctant 
allies,  disposed  to  circumscribe  their  obligations 
within  the  narrowest  limits  of  mutual  defence  in 
case  of  invasion :  and  we  shall  presently  find  the 
relations  between  the  two  becoming  positively  hos- 
tile. Besides  these  allies,  the  Thebans  possessed 
the  valuable  position  of  Oropus,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Attica  ;  a  town  which  had  been  wrested 
from  Athens  six  years  before,  to  the  profound  mor- 
tification of  the  Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Bceotia,  Thebes 
had  prodigiously  increased  the  power  of  her  city 
within  BcBOtia.  She  had  appropriated  to  herself  the 
territories  of  Plataea  and  Thespi^e  oi^  her  southern 
frontier,  and  of  Koroneia  and  Orchomenus  near 
upon  her  northern  ;  by  conquest  and  partial  expul- 
sion of  their  prior  inhabitants.  How  and  when  these 
acquisitions  had  been  brought  about,  has  been  ex- 
plained in  my  preceding  volume* :  here  I  merely 
recall  the  fact,  to  appreciate  the  position  of  Thebes 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23 ;  vii.  6,  4.  Diodor.  xv.  62.  The  Akar- 
nanians had  been  allies  of  Thebes  at  the  time  of  the  first  expedition  of 
Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus;  whether  they  remained  so  at  the 
time  of  his  last  expedition,  is  not  certain.  But  as  the  Theban  ascend- 
ency over  Thessaly  was  much  greater  at  the  last  of  those  two  periods 
than  at  the  firsts  we  may  be  sure  that  they  had  not  lost  their  hold  upon 
the  Lokrians  and  Malians^  who  (as  well  as  the  Phokians)  lay  between 
Boeotia  and  Thessaly. 

»  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxvii.  p.  218 ;  Ch.  Ixxviii.  p.  265;  Ch.  Ixxx.  p.  427. 
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in  359  B.C. — that  these  four  towns,  having  been  in 
372  B.C.  autonomous — ^joined  with  her  only  by  the 
definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy — 
and  partly  even  in  actual  hostility  against  her — 
had  now  lost  their  autonomy  with  their  free  citi- 
zens, and  had  become  absorbed  into  her  property 
and  sovereignty.  The  domain  of  Thebes  thus  ex- 
tended across  Bceotia  from  the  frontiers  of  Phokis^ 
on  the  north-west  to  the  frontiers  of  Attica  on  the 
south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Extinction 
Boeotia,  purchased  at  the  cost   of  extinguishing  dties'of" 
three  or  four  autonomous  cities,  is  a  fact  of  much  Sexhebans 
moment  in  reference  to  the  period  now  before  us  ;  J^J^j^t"*" 
not  simply  because  it  swelled  the  power  and  pride  ^"5j*" 
of  the  Thebans  themselves  ;  but  also  because  it 
raised  a  strong  body  of  unfavourable  sentiment 
against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.     Just  at  the 
time  when  the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of 
Laconia,  the  Thebans  had  annexed  to  their  own 
city  one-third  of  the  free  Boeotian  territory.     The 
revival  of  free  Messenian  citizenship,  after  a  sus- 
pended existence  of  more  than  two  centuries,  had 
recently  been  welcomed  with  universal  satisfaction. 
How  much  would  that  same  feeling  be  shocked  when 
Thebes  extinguished,  for  her  own  aggrandizement, 
four  autonomous  communities,  all  of  her  own  Boeo- 
tian kindred — one  of  these  communities  too  being 
Orchomenus,  respected  both  for  its  antiquity  and 
its  traditionary  legends  !     Little  pains  was  taken 
to  canvass  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to 

^  Orchomenus  was  conterminous  with  the  Phokian  territory  (Pausa* 
niasy  ix.  39,  1). 
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inquire  whether  Thehes  had  exceeded  the  meaBure 
of  rigour  warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the  time. 
In  the  patriotic  and  national  conceptions  of  every 
Greek,  Hellas  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  autono- 
mous,  fraternal,  city-communities.  The  extinction 
of  any  one  of  these  was  like  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  from  the  organized  body.  Repugnance  to- 
.  wards  Thebes,  arising  out  of  these  proceedings,  af- 
fected strongly  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and 
manifests  itself  especially  in  the  language  of  Athe- 
nian orators,  exaggerated  by  mortification  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  Oropus*. 
Thewaiy--  fhc  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the 
Pher»,  Magnetes  and  the  Phthiot  Achaeans,  were  among 
those  subject  to  the  ascendency  of  Thebes.  Even 
the  powerful  and  cruel  despot,  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
was  numbered  in  this  catalogue*.  The  cities  of  fer- 
tile Thessaly ,  possessed  by  powerful  oligarchies  with 
numerous  dependent  serfs,  were  generally  a  prey 
to  intestine  conflict  and  municipal  rivalry  with  each 
other;  disorderly  as  well  as  faithless^  TheAleuadae, 
chiefs  at  Larissa — and  the  Skopadae,  at  Krannon — 

'  Iflokrates,  Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  s.  21 ;  Demosthenes  adv.  Leptmem, 
p.  490.  8.  121  i  pro  Megalopol.  p.  208.  s.  29;  Philippic  ii.  p.  69.  a.  15. 

=*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  35.  Wachsmuth 
states,  in  my  judgement,  erroneously,  that  Thehes  was  disappointed  in 
her  attempt  to  establish  ascendency  in  Thessaly  (Hellenisch.  Altera 
thiimer,  vol.  ii.  x.  p.  338), 

'  Plato,  Kriton,  p.  53  D ;  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i.  2,  24 ;  Demosthen. 
Olynth.  i.  p.  15.  s.  23 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokratem,  p.  658.  s.  133. 

"  Pergit  ire  (the  Roman  consul  Quinctius  Flamininus)  ii^Thessaliam : 
ubi  non  liberandee  modo  civitates  erant,  sed  ex  omni  coUuvione  et  con- 
fusione  in  aliquam  tolerabilem  formam  redigendse.  Nee  enim  temporum 
modo  vitiis,  ac  violenti^  et  licenti&  regi&  (t.  e.  the  Macedonian)  torbati 
erant :  scd  iuquieto  ctiam  ingenio  gentis,  nee  comitia,  nee  oonven- 
turn,  nee  concilium  ullum,  non  per  seditionem  et  tumultum,  jam  inde  a 
prindpio  ad  nostram  usque  setatem,  traducentis"  (livy,  zxziy.  51). 
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had  been  once  the  ascendent  families  in  the  country. 
But  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and  the  energetic 
Jason,  Pherae  had  been  exalted  to  the  first  rank. 
Under  Jason  as  tagus  (federal  general),  the  whole 
force  of  Thessaly  was  united,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  circumjacent  tributaries,  Macedonian, 
Epirotic,  Dolopian,  &c.,  and  a  well-organized  stand- 
ing army  of  mercenaries  besides.  He  could  muster 
8000  cavalry,  20,000  hoplites,  and  peltasts  or  light 
infantry  in  numbers  far  more  considerable  ^  A  mili- 
tary power  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  hands  of  one 
alike  able  and  aspiring,  raised  universal  alarm,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  employed  in  some  great 
scheme  of  conquest,  either  within  or  without  Greece, 
had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  assassination 
in  370  B.C.,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Leuktra^.  His  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus 
succeeded  to  his  position  as  tagus,  but  not  to  his 
abilities  or  influence.  The  latter,  a  brutal  tyrant, 
put  to  death  the  former,  and  was  in  his  turn  slain, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  a  successor  yet  worse,  his 
nephew  Alexander,  who  lived  and  retained  power 
at  Pherae,  for  about  ten  years  (368--358  b.c). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  con-  Alexander 
tended  with  success  against  the  Thebans,  and  main-  his  crueTtiTa 
tained  his  ascendency  in  Thessaly.     But  before  the  liHatlon?" 
battle  of  Mantinea  in  362  b.c,  he  had  been  reduced 
into  the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes, 
and  had  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  army  which 
marched  under  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus. 
During  the  year  362-361  b.c,  he  even  turned  his 
hostilities  against  Athens,  the  enemy  of  Thebes ; 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  I,  19.  <  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 
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carrying  on  a  naval  war  against  her,  not  without 
partial  success,  and  damage  to  her  commerce^ 
And  as  the  foreign  ascendency  of  Thebes  every- 
where was  probably  impaired  by  the  death  of  her 
great  leader  Epaminondas,  Alexander  of  Pherse 
recovered  strength ;  continuing  to  be  the  greatest 
potentate  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  most  san- 
guinary tyrant,  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  the 
beginning  of  359  b.c.^  He  then  perished,  in  the 
vigour  of  age  and  in  the  fulness  of  power.  Against 
oppressed  subjects  or  neighbours  he  could  take 
security  by  means  of  mercenary  guards ;  but  he 
was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  Th^bfi 
and  the  act  of  her  brothers  : — a  memorable  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  position  laid  down  by  Xenophon, 
that  the  Grecian  despot  could  calculate  neither  on 
security  nor  on  affection  anywhere,  and  that  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found  among 
his  own  household  or  kindred^.     The  brutal  life  of 

*  Demosthenes  adv.  Polyklem,  p.  1207.  s.  6,  6;  Diodor.  xv.  61-96. 
See  my  previous  Volume  X.  Ch.  Ixxx.  p.  609. 

2  I  concur  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  369  B.C., 
and  Appendix,  c.  16)  in  thinking  that  this  is  the  probable  date  of  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherse;  which  event  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (xvi.  14)  under  the  year  367-366  b.c,  yet  in  conjunction 
with  a  series  of  subsequent  events,  and  in  a  manner  scarcely  constrain- 
ing us  to  believe  that  he  meant  to  affirm  the  assassination  itself  as  ha- 
ving actually  taken  place  in  that  year. 

To  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Clinton,  another  may  be  added, 
borrowed  from  the  expression  of  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  36)  oklyov 
vartpov.  He  states  that  the  assassination  of  Alexander  occurred  "  a 
little  while  "  after  the  period  when  the  Thebans,  avenging  the  death  of 
Pelopidas,  reduced  that  despot  to  submission.  Now  this  reduction  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  363  B.C.  That  interval  therefore  which  Plutarch 
calls  '^  a  little  while,"  will  be  three  years,  if  we  place  the  assassination 
in  369  B.C.,  six  years,  if  we  place  it  in  367-366  b.c.  Three  years  is  a 
more  suitable  interpretation  of  the  words  than  six  years. 

^  Xenoph.  Hiero,  i.  38;  ii.  10;  iii.  8. 
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Alexander,  and  the  craelty  of  his  proceedings,  had 
inspired  his  wife  with  mingled  hatred  and  fear. 
Moreover  she  had  learnt  from  words  dropped  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intending  to  put  to 
death  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and 
Lykophron — and  along  with  them  herself;  partly 
because  she  was  childless,  and  he  had  formed  the 
design  of  re-marrying  with  the  widow  of  the  late 
despot  Jason,  who  resided  at  Thebes.  Accordingly 
Th6b6,  apprising  her  brothers  of  their  peril,  con- 
certed with  them  the  means  of  assassinating  Alex- 
ander. The  bed-chamber  which  she  shared  with  him 
was  in  an  upper  story,  accessible  only  by  a  remove- 
able  staircase  or  ladder ;  at  the  foot  of  which  there 
lay  every  night  a  fierce  mastiflfin  chains,  and  a  Thra- 
cian  soldier  tattooed  after  the  fashion  of  his  country. 
The  whole  house  moreover  was  regularly  occupied 
by  a  company  of  guards ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
the  wardrobe  and  closets  of  Th6b6  were  searched 
every  evening  for  concealed  weapons.  These  nu- 
merous precautions  of  mistrust,  however,  were 
baffled  by  her  artifice.  She  concealed  her  bro- 
thers during  all  the  day  in  a  safe  adjacent  hiding- 
place.  At  night  Alexander,  coming  to  bed  intoxi- 
cated, soon  fell  fast  asleep ;  upon  which  TbSbS  stole 
out  of  the  room — directed  the  dog  to  be  removed 
from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  under  pretence  that  the 
despot  wished  to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose — and 
then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After  spreading 
wool  upon  the  stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread  might 
be  noiseless,  she  went  again  up  into  the  bed-room, 
and  brought  away  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which 
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always  hung  near  him.    Notwithstanding  this  en- 
couragement, however,  the  three  young  men,  still 
trembling  at  the  magnitude  of  the  risk,  hesitated 
to  mount  the  stair;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so,  except  by  her  distinct  threat,  that 
if  they  flinched,  she  would  awaken  Alexander  and 
expose  them.    At  length  they  mounted,  and  en* 
tered  the  bed-chamber,  wherein  a  lamp  was  burn- 
ing; while  Th£b6,  having  opened  the  door  for 
them,  again  closed  it,  and  posted  herself  to  hold 
the  bar.    The  brothers  then  approached  the  bed : 
one  seized  the  sleeping  despot  by  the  feet,  another 
by  the  hair  of  his  bead,  and  the  third  with  a  sword 
thrust  him  through  \ 
TUphonns       After  successfully  and  securely  consummating 
piier»~     this  deed,  popular  on  account  of  the  odious  cha- 
fer in     racter  of  the  slain  despot,  Th^b^  contrived  to  win 
i^a^     over  the  mercenary  troops,  and  to  ensure  the  scep- 
^'^^^        tre  to  herself  and  her  eldest  brother  Tisiphonus. 
After  this  change,  it  would  appear  that  the  power 
of  the  new  princes  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  Alex- 
ander had  been,  so  that  additional  elements  of  weak* 
ness  and  discord  were  introduced  into  Thessaly. 
This  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the  material  circum* 
stances  paving  the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
acquire  ascendency  in  Greece— as  wi]l  hereafter 
appear. 
It  was  in  the  year  360-359  b.c,  that  Perdikkas, 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  36, 37 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  e.  36 ;  Conon, 
iqp.  Photium,  Narr.  50.  Codex,  186;  Cicero,  de  Offic.  ii.  7.  The  de- 
taili  of  the  asaasaiiiation,  given  in  these  authors,  differ.  I  have  princi- 
pally followed  Xenophon,  and  have  admitted  nothing  podtively  mcon- 
liatent  with  hit  ttatementt. 
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dder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Philip  od  the  throne  Maoedon^ 

reiim  and 

of  Macedonia,  was  slain»  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  death  of 
He  perished,  according  to  one  account,  in  a  bloody  ^•'^'^ 
battle  with  the  lUyrians,  wherein  4000  Macedonians 
fell  also ;  according  to  another  statement,  by  the 
hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous  subornation 
of  his  mother  Eurydikd\ 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years 
of  his  reign  we  know  little.  He  bad  assisted  the 
Athenian  generalllmotheus  in  war  against  the  Olyn* 
thian  confederacy,  and  in  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  Tordnl,  and  other  neighbouring  places ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  he  had  opposed  the  Athenians  in 
their  attempt  against  Amphipolis,  securing  that  im- 
portant place  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  both  against 
them  and  for  himself.  He  was  engaged  in  serious 
conflicts  with  the  Illyrians^.  It  appears  too  that  he 
was  not  without  some  literary  inclinations— was  an  • 

admirer  of  intellectual  men,  and  in  correspondence 
with  Plato  at  Athens.  Distinguished  philosophers 
or  sophists,  like  Plato  and  Isokrates,  enjoyed  re- 
nown, combined  with  a  certain  measure  of  influence, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Grecian  world. 
Forty  years  before,  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia 
had  shown  favour  to  Plato^,  then  a  young  man,  as 

I  Justin,  vii.  6 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  2.  The  aUusion  in  the  speech  of  Phi- 
lotas  immediately  prior  to  his  execution  (Curtius,  vi.  43.  p.  591, 
Mutzel)  supports  the  affirmation  of  Justin — ^that  Perdikkas  was  assas- 
sinated. 

'  Antipater  (the  general  of  Philip  and  viceroy  of  his  son  Alexander 
in  Macedonia)  is  said  to  have  left  an  historical  workfUtp^Unw  wp6(ti9 
'iXXvpuc^  (Suidas,  t.  *AMriwaTpoB),  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  other 
Perdikkas  than  the  one  now  before  us. 

'  Athenaens,  xi.  p.  606  £.  VXArmif,  Ay  Itnwnmrds  ffnfm  ^^{krarov 
Hvra  'Apx'Xa^,  &c. 
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well  as  to  his  master  Sokrates.  Amyntas,  the  father 
both  of  Perdikkas  and  of  Philip,  had  throughout  his 
reign  cultivated  the  friendship  of  leading  Athenians, 
especially  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus ;  the  former  of 
whom  he  had  even  adopted  as  his  son ;  Aristotle, 
afterwards  so  eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of  Niko- 
machus  the  confidential  physician  of  Amyntas^), 
had  been  for  some  time  studying  at  Athens  as  a 
pupil  of  Plato ;  moreover  Perdikkas  during  his 
reign  had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the  philoso- 
pher— Euphrseus  of  Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  him- 
self much  to  the  guidance  of  Euphrseus,  who  di- 
rected him  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  and  per- 
mitted none  to  be  his  guests  except  persons  of 
studious  habits ;  thus  exciting  much  disgust  among 
the  military  Macedonians^.  It  is  a  signal  testimony 
to  the  reputation  of  Plato,  that  we  find  his  advice 
courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  Dionysius 
the  younger  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Perdikkas  in 
Macedonia. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through 
Euphrseus,  Perdikkas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon 
his  own  brother  Philip  a  portion  of  territory  or 
an  appanage  in  Macedonia.  In  368  b.c.  (during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  elder  brother  of  Perdikkas 
and  Philip),  Pelopidas  had  reduced  Macedonia  to 
partial  submission,  and  had  taken  hostages  for  its 

'  Diogenes  Laert.  v.  1,  I. 

'  Athenseus,  xi.  p.  606  £.  p.  608  £.  The  fourth  among  the  letters 
of  Plato  (alluded  to  by  Diogenes  Laert.  iii.  62)  is  addressed  to  Perdik- 
kas,  partly  in  recommendation  and  praise  of  Euphneus.  There  appears 
nothing  to  prove  it  to  be  spurious;  but  whether  it  be  spurious  or 
genuine,  the  fact  that  Plato  corresponded  with  Perdikkas  is  sufficiently 
probable. 
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fidelity;  among  which  hostages  was  the  youthful 
Philip,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
character  Philip  remained  about  two  or  three  years 
at  Thebes'.  How  or  when  he  left  that  city,  we  can- 
not clearly  make  out.  He  seems  to  have  returned 
to  Macedonia  after  the  murder  of  Alexander  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites ;  probably  without  opposition 
from  the  Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a  hostage  was 
then  diminished.  The  fact  that  he  was  confided 
(together  with  his  brother  Perdikkas)  by  his  mother 
EurydikS  to  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  general 

'  Justin,  vi.  9 ;  vii.  5.  "  Philippus  obses  triennio  Thebis  habitus/' 
&c. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26;  Diodor.  xv.  67;  xvi.  2;  and 
the  copious  note  of  Wesseling  upon  the  latter  passage.  The  two  pass- 
ages of  Diodorus  are  not  very  consistent ;  in  the  latter,  he  states  that 
Philip  had  been  deposited  at  Thebes  by  the  Illyrians,  to  whom  he  had 
been  made  OTer  as  a  hostage  by  his  father  Amyntas.  This  is  highly 
improbable ;  as  well  for  other  reasons  (assigned  by  Wesseling),  as  be- 
cause the  lUyrians,  if  they  ever  received  him  as  a  hostage,  would  not 
send  him  to  Thebes,  but  keep  him  in  their  own  possession.  The  me- 
morable interview  described  by  ^schines^between  the  Athenian  gene- 
ral Iphikrates  and  the  Macedonian  queen  EurydikS  with  her  two  youth- 
ful sons  Perdikkas  and  PhiUp^must  have  taken  place  some  time  before 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  and  before  the  accession  of  Perdikkas. 
The  expressions  of  ^schines  do  not,  perhaps,  necessarily  compel  us  to 
suppose  the  interview  to  have  taken  place  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  (^schines,  Fal.  Leg.  p.  31,  32) :  yet  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  statement  of  the  orator  with  the  recognition  of  three  years' 
continuous  residence  at  Thebes.  Flathe  (Geschichte  Makedoniens, 
vol.  i.  p.  39-47)  supposes  ^schines  to  have  allowed  himself  an  orato- 
rical misrepresentation,  when  he  states  that  Philip  was  present  in  Ma- 
cedonia at  the  interview  with  Iphikrates.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty ;  but  the  chronological  statements, 
as  they  now  stand,  can  hardly  be  all  correct.  It  is  possible  that  Philip 
may  have  gone  again  back  to  Thebes,  or  may  have  been  sent  back, 
after  the  interview  vrith  Iphikrates;  we  might  thus  obtain  a  space 
of  three  years  for  his  stay,  at  two  several  times,  in  that  city.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  his  condition  at  Thebes  was  one  of  durance  and  ill- 
treatment.    See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  App.  iv.  p.  229. 
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youth  at 
Thebes- 
idea*  there 
acquired^ 
foundation 
laid  of  hie 
ftUnre  mill, 
tary  ablKty. 


Iphikrates,  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia — ^has 
been  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter.  How  Philip 
fared  during  the  regency  of  Ptolemy  Alorites  in 
Macedonia,  we  do  not  know ;  we  might  even  suspect 
that  he  would  return  back  to  Thebes  as  a  safer  re- 
sidence. But  when  his  brother  Perdikkas,  having 
slain  Ptolemy  AloriteSi  became  king,  Philip  resided 
in  Macedooiai  and  even  obtained  from  Perdikkas 
(as  already  stated) » through  the  persuasion  of  Plato, 
a  separate  district  to  govern  as  subordinate.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  death  of  Perdikkas  in  36(K 
359  B.C. ;  organising  a  separate  military  force  of 
his  own  (like  Derdas  in  382  b.c,  when  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  made  war  upon  Olynthus^) ;  and  pro* 
bably  serving  at  its  head  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however, 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event 
of  much  importance  in  determining  his  future  cha« 
racter*.  Though  detained  at  Thebes,  Philip  was 
treated  with  courtesy  and  respect*  He  resided  with 
Pammenes,  one  of  the  principal  citizens ;  he  pro* 
bably  enjoyed  good  literary  and  rhetorical  teaching, 


^  Atbeueui,  zi.  p.  606.  fkaerp€<lmv  d'  tvravOa  bvva^  (Philippiu),  &c. 
About  Derdat^  see  Xenoph.  Uelleo.  y.  2>  38. 

'  It  WM  in  after  timet  a  frequent  practioe  with  the  Roman  Senate,  when 
impoeing  terms  of  peace  on  kings  half-conquered»  to  require  hostages 
for  fidelity,  with  a  young  prince  of  the  royal  blood  among  the  number  i 
and  it  commonly  happened  that  the  latter,  after  a  few  years'  residenoe 
at  Rome,  returned  home  an  altered  man  on  many  points. 

See  the  case  of  Demetrius,  younger  son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  younger  brother  of  Perseus  (Livy,  xxxiii.  13 ;  isxiz.  63 1  zl.  6), 
of  the  young  Parthian  princes,  Vonones  (Tacitus,  Annal.  ii.  1,  2), 
Phraates  (Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  32),  Mehwdates  (Tadt.  Ann.  xii.  10,  U). 
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since  as  a  speaker,  in  after  life,  he  possessed  con- 
siderable talent^ ;  and  he  may  also  have  received 
some  instruction  in  philosophyi  though  he  never 
subsequently  manifested  any  taste  for  it,  and  though 
the  assertion  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythago* 
reans  merits  little  credence.     But  the  lesson,  most 
indelible  of  all,  which  he  imbibed  at  Thebes,  was 
derived  from  the  society  and  from  the  living  exam- 
ple of  men  like  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.    These 
were  leading  citizens,  manifesting  those  qualities 
which  ensured  for  them  the  steady  admiration  of  a 
free  community — and  of  a  Theban  community, 
more  given  to  action  than  to  speech;  moreover 
they  were  both   of  them  distinguished  military 
leaders— one  of  them  the  ablest  organiser  and  the 
most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day.    The  spectacle 
of  the  Theban  military  force,  excellent  both  as  ca- 
valry and  as  infantry,  under  the  training  of  such  a 
man  as  Epaminondas^  was  eminently  suggestive 
to  a  young  Macedonian  prince ;  and  became  still 
more  efficacious  when  combined  with  the  personal 
conversation  of  the  victor  of  Leuktra — the  first 
man  whom  Philip  learnt  to  admire,  and  whom  be 
strove  to  imitate  in  his  military  career^.   His  mind 
was  early  stored  with  the  most  advanced  strategic 
ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track  of  re- 
flection, comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of 
war. 

When  transferred  from  Thebes  to  the  subor-  B.c.s6a- 

359. 

1  Even  in  the  opiDion  of  very  competent  judges :  iee  Maohmw,  Fait. 
Leg.  c.  18.  p.  253. 

'  Plutarcfa,  Pelopidai,  c.  26,  (lyXtti^ff  yr/optvcu,  Ido^y  *KirafMii^ydov» 
r6  TTtpi  Toifg  iroXtf/jM/ff  ml  riu  vrpanffUu  ^paorriptmf  Vrms  mrrayo^craff^  t 
fUKp6v  ^v  T^s  Tov  Mp6s  dptrrjs  /ioptop,  &c. 
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Condition  dinatc  government  of  a  district  in  Macedonia  under 
thedeaWof  his  elder  brother  Perdikkas,  Philip  organised  a  mi- 
Perdikkat.  ]jjg^j.y  (qj^qq  .  ^nd  in  SO  doing  had  the  opportunity 
of  applying  to  practice,  though  at  first  on  a  limited 
scale,  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  illustrious  The- 
bans.  He  was  thus  at  the  head  of  troops  belong- 
ing to  and  organized  by  himself — when  the  un- 
expected death  of  Perdikkas  opened  to  him  the 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  But  it  was 
a  prospect  full  of  doubt  and  hazard.  Perdikkas 
had  left  an  infant  son  ;  there  existed,  moreover, 
three  princes,  Archelaus,  Aridaeus,  and  Mene- 
laus*,  sons  of  Amyntas  by  another  wife  or  mistress 
Gygsea,  and  therefore  half-brothers  of  Perdikkas 
and  Philip :  there  were  also  two  other  pretenders 
to  the  crown- — Pausanias  (who  had  before  aspired 
to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Amyntas),  seconded 
by  a  Thracian  prince — and  Argaeus,  aided  by  the 
Athenians.  To  these  dangers  was  to  be  added^ 
attack  from  the  neighbouring  barbaric  nations, 
lUyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians — always  ready* 
to  assail  and  plunder  Macedonia  at  every  moment 
of  intestine  weakness.  It  would  appear  that  Per- 
dikkas, shortly  before  his  death,  had  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the 
Tllyrians :  his  death  followed,  either  from  a  wound 

^  Justin,  vii.  4.  Menelaus,  the  father  of  Amyntas  and  grandfather 
of  Philip,  is  stated  to  have  been  an  illeg:itimate  son ;  while  Amyntas 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  attendant  or  slave  of  .£ropu8 
( JSlian,  v.  H.  xii.  43).  Our  information  respecting  the  relations  of  the 
successive  kings,  and  pretenders  to  the  throne,  in  Macedonia,  is  obsciure 
and  unsatisfactory.  Justin  (I.  c.)  agrees  with  ^lian  in  calling  the  father 
of  Amyntas  Menelaus ;  but  Dezippus  (ap.  Syncellum,  p.  263}  calls  him 
Aridaeus ;  while  Diodorus  (xiv.  92)  calls  him  Tharraleus, 

'  Justin,  xxiz.  1. 
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then  received,  or  by  the  machinations  of  his  mother 
Eurydikfi.  Perhaps  both  the  wound  in  battle  and 
the  assassination  may  be  real  facts\ 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  Embarrasu 
country  as  guardian  of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  dan^gerT 
the  son  of  Perdikkas.     But  the  difficulties  of  the  hi'SaSto'^ 
conjuncture  were  so  formidable,  that  the  Macedo-  ~°*«°^ 
nians  around  constrained  him  to  assume  the  crown^. 
Of  his  three  half-brothers,  he  put  to  death  one, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  killing  the  other  two 
by  their  flight  into  exile ;  we  shall  find  them  here- 
after at  Olynthus.     They  had  either  found,  or  were 
thought  likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Macedonia  to 
sustain  their  pretensions  to  the  crown^. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  Macedonian 
though  descending  in  a  particular  family,  was  open  ment ' 
to  frequent  and  bloody  dispute  between  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  family,  and  usually  fell  to 
the  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  among  them. 
None  but  an  energetic  man,  indeed,  could  well 
maintain  himself  there,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Philip's  accession.  The  Macedonian 
monarchy  has  been  called  a  limited  monarchy  ;  and 
in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  this  proposition  is 
true.  But  what  the  limitations  were,  or  how  they 
were  made  operative,  we  do  not  know.     That  there 

>  Diodor.  zvi.  %;  Justin,  vii.  5 ;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  48,  26. 

'  Justin,  yii.  5.  Amyntas  lived  through  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Alexander,  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 
See  Justin,  xii.  6;  Quintus  Curtius,  vi.  34,  17;  with  the  note  of 
Miitzel. 

'  Justin,  viii.  3.  "  Post  hsec  Olynthios  aggreditur  (Philip) :  recepe- 
rant  enim  per  misericordiam,  post  ceedem  unius,  duos  fratres  ejus,  quos 
Philippus,  ex  noverc&  genitos,  velut  partidpes  regni,  interficere  ges- 
tiebat." 
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were  Bome  aDcient  forms  and  customs,  which  the 
king  habitually  respected,  we  cannot  doubt ^;  as 
there  probably  were  also  among  the  lUyrian  tribes, 
the  Epirots,  and  others  of  the  neighbouring  warlike 
nations.  A  general  assembly  was  occasionally  con* 
vened,  for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  some  im* 
portant  proposition,  or  trying  some  conspicuous 
accused  person.  But  though  such  ceremonies  were 
recognised  and  sometimes  occurred,  the  occasions 
were  rare  in  which  they  interposed  any  serious 
constitutional  check  upon  the  regal  authority  *.   The 

1  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  11.  ol  /3tf,  <iXXa  v6ia^  MaxMimp  ipxorrtt 
dicrcXfo-dv  (Alexander  and  his  ancetton  before  him). 

'  The  trial  of  Philotas,  who  is  accused  by  Alexander  for  conspiracy 
before  an  assembly  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  near  to  head-quarters^ 
is  the  example  most  insisted  on  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  of 
public  trial  in  criminal  accusations.  Quintus  Curtius  says  (vi.  32, 25), 
"  De  capitalibus  rebus  vetusto  Macedoimm  more  inquirebat  exercitus : 
in  pace  erat  vulgi :  et  nihil  potestas  regum  valebat,  nisi  prius  valuisset 
auctoritas."    Compare  Arrian,  iii.  26 ;  Diodor.  xTii.  79,  80. 

That  this  was  an  ancient  Macedonian  custom,  in  reference  to  con- 
spicuous persons  accused  of  treason,  we  may  readily  believe ;  and  that 
an  oi&cer  of  the  gpreat  rank  and  military  reputation  of  Philotas,  if  sat- 
pected  of  treason,  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way.  If  be  was 
condemned,  all  lus  rehitives  and  kinsmen,  whether  implicated  or  not, 
became  involved  in  the  same  condemnation.  Several  among  the  kins- 
men of  Philotas  either  fled  or  killed  themselves  i  and  Alexander  then 
issued  an  edict  pardoning  them  all,  except  Parmenio;  who  was  in 
Media,  and  whom  he  sent  secret  orders  instantly  to  despatch.  If  the 
proceedings  against  Philotas,  as  described  by  Curtius,  are  to  be  taken 
as  correct,  it  is  rather  an  appeal  made  by  Alexander  to  the  soldieiy,  for 
their  consent  to  his  killing  a  dangerous  enemy,  than  an  investigation  of 
guilt  or  innocence. 

Olympias,  during  the  intestine  contests  which  followed  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  seems  to  have  put  to  death  as  many  illustrious 
Macedonians  as  she  chose,  without  any  form  of  trial.  But  when  her 
enemy  Kassander  got  the  upper  hand,  subdued  and  captured  her,  he 
did  not  venture  to  put  her  to  death  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  a 
Macedonian  assembly  (Diodor.  xix.  11, 51 ;  Justin,  xiv.  6;  Pansanias, 
L  11,  2).  These  Macedonian  assemblies»  insofar  as  we  read  of  them» 
appear  to  be  summoned  chiefly  as  mere  instruments  to  sanction  some 
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facts  of  Macedonian  history,  as  far  as  they  come 
before  us,  exhibit  the  kings  acting  on  their  own 
feelings  and  carrying  out  their  own  schemes*— con- 
sulting whom  they  please  and  when  they  please — 
subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  not  offending  too 
violently  the  sentiments  of  that  military  population 
whom  they  commanded.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and 
unexampled  success,  were  more  powerful  than  any 
of  their  predecessors.  Each  of  them  required  ex* 
traordinary  efforts  from  their  soldiers,  whom  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  in  willing  obedience 
and  attachment ;  just  as  Jason  of  Pherse  had  done 
before  with  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries  \ 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  army  manifests 
itself  as  the  only  power  by  his  side,  to  which  even 
he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow;  after  his 
death,  its  power  becomes  for  a  time  still  more 
ascendents  But  so  far  as  the  history  of  Macedonia 
is  known  to  us,  I  perceive  no  evidence  of  co-ordinate 
political  bodies,  or  standing  apparatus  (either  aris* 
tocratical  or  popular)  to  check  the  power  of  the 
king*-^suoh  as  to  justify  in  any  way  the  comparison 
drawn  by  a  modern  historian  between  the  Mace- 
donian and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with 
his  numerous  enemies,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians 
by  seasonable  presents  and  promises ;  so  that  the 
competition  of  Pausanias  for  the  throne  became  no 

predetennined  purpose  of  the  king  or  the  military  leader  predominant 
at  the  time.     Flathe  (Geachicht.  Makedon.  p.  4d'-45)  greatly  overrate!, 
in  my  judgement,  the  rights  and  powers  enjoyed  hy  the  Macedonian 
people. 
^  Xenoph.  BeUen.  fi.  1,  6, 16. 


nuroerouii 
enemies. 

His  success       g^j  Philip  showcd  dexterity  and  energy  sufficient 
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PrMeediDgs  longer  dangerous.  There  remained  as  assailants 
against  his  the  Athenians  with  Argaeus  from  seaward,  and  the 
en^ie^s.      Ulyrians  from  landward. 

His  success 
— Thra- 

AthciiTans.  *^  make  head  against  all.  While  he  hastened  to  re- 
organise the  force  of  the  country,  to  extend  the 
application  of  those  improved  military  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his 
own  province,  and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  sol- 
diers by  collective  harangues^  in  a  style  and  spirit 
such  as  the  Macedonians  had  never  before  heard 
from  regal  lips — he  contrived  to  fence  off  the  attack 
of  the  Athenians  until  a  more  convenient  moment. 

He  eva-  He  kucw  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  was 

cuates  Am«  /.i.iiiii 

phipoiis.      the  great  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carrying 
the  AAc?    on  war  against  Macedonia  for  some  years,  and  for 
Ar'^Mi^   which  they  now  espoused  the   cause  of  Argaeus. 
u!^toent     Accordingly  he  professed  his  readiness  at  once  to 
of  Athenian  give  up  to  them  this  important  place,  withdrawing 
the  Macedonian  garrison  whereby  Perdikkas  had 
held  it  against  them,  and  leaving  the  town  to  its 
own  citizens.    This  act  was  probably  construed  by 
the  Athenians  as  tantamount  to  an  actual  cession ; 
for  even  if  Amphipolis  should  still  hold  out  against 
them,  they  doubted  not  of  their  power  to  reduce  it 
when  unaided.     Philip  farther  despatched  letters  to 
Athens,  expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received 
into  her  alliance,  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  his 
father  Amyntas  before  him*.     These  proceedings 
seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Athe- 
nians lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Argaeus.     For  Man- 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  2,  3. 

^  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660.  s.  144. 
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tias  the  Athenian  admiral,  though  he  conveyed 
that  prince  by  sea  to  Meth6nS,  yet  stayed  in  the 
seaport  himself,  while  Argseus  marched  inland — 
with  some  returning  exiles,  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers — to  iEgse  or  Edessa^ ; 
hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital 
of  the  Macedonian  kings.  But  the  inhabitants  re- 
fused to  receive  him;  and  in  his  march  back  to 
Methdnd,  he  was  attacked  and  completely  defeated 
by  Philip.  His  fugitive  troops  found  shelter  on  a 
neighbouring  eminence,  but  were  speedily  obliged  to 
surrender.  Philip  suffered  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  depart  on  terms,  requiring  only  that  Argseus 
and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with 
especial  courtesy,  preserved  to  them  all  their  pro- 
perty, and  sent  them  home  full  of  gratitude,  with 
conciliatory  messages  to  the  people  of  Athens.  The 
exiles,  Argseus  among  them,  having  become  his 
prisoners,  were  probably  put  to  death*. 

The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Philip  towards  pwiip 
the  Athenian  prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacu-  ^acrwuh 
ation  of  Amphipolis,  produced  the  most  favourable  re^o*un«8 
effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  Athenian  public,  and  ^^^'^ijj^iij^ 
disposed  them  to  accept  his  pacific  offers.     Peace 
was  accordingly  concluded.     Philip  renounced  all 
claim  to  Amphipolis,  acknowledging  that  town  as 
a  possession  rightfully  belonging  to  Athens^.     By 
such  renunciation  he  really  abandoned  no  rightful 
possession ;  for  Amphipolis  had  never  belonged  to 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  3;  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660  ut  8up,  t&v 
^li€T€p»v  ripa$  noKiT&v,  &c.    Justin,  vii.  6. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  3,  •  Diodor.  xvi,  4, 
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the  Macedonian  kings ;  nor  had  any  Macedonian 
soldiers  ever  entered  it  until  three  or  four  years 
before,  when  the  citizens  had  invoked  aid  from 
Perdikkas  to  share  in  the  defence  against  Athens. 
But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have  gained  the 
.  chief  prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  strug-- 
gling.  They  congratulated  themselves  in  the  hope, 
probably  set  forth  with  confidence  by  the  speakers 
who  supported  the  peace,  that  the  Araphipolitans 
alone  would  never  think  of  resisting  the  acknow* 
ledged  claims  of  Athens. 
SSiT^ote/  Pl^ilip  ^^  t^ws  relieved  from  enemies  on  the 
the  p«o.  coast,  and  had  his  hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Illy* 
lujrians.  rians  and  Pseonians  of  the  interior.  He  marched 
into  the  territory  of  the  Paeonians  (seemingly  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Axius),  whom  he 
found  weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king 
Agis.  He  defeated  their  troops,  and  reduced  them 
to  submit  to  Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  attack  the  lUyrians — a  more  se* 
rious  and  formidable  undert^ng.  The  names 
Illyrians,  Paoniana,  Thracians,  &c.,  did  not  desig- 
nate any  united  national  masses,  but  were  applied 
to  a  great  number  of  kindred  tribes  or  clans,  each 
distinct,  separately  governed,  and  having  its  particu- 
lar name  and  customs.  The  Illyrian  and  Paeonian 
tribes  occupied  a  wide  space  of  territory  to  the 
north  and  north-west  of  Macedonia,  over  the  mo- 
dern Bosnia  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps  and  the  river 
Save.  But  during  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  it  seems  that  a  large  immigration  of 
Gallic  tribes  from  the  westward  was  taking  place, 
invading  the  territory  of  the  more  northerly  Illy- 
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rians  and  PaeoniaDS,  circumscribing  their  occupancy 
and  security,  and  driving  them  farther  southward ; 
sometimes  impelling  them  to  find  subsistence  and 
plunder  by  invasions  of  Macedonia  or  by  maritime 
piracies  against  Grecian  commerce  in  the  Adriatic', 
The  lUyrians  had  become  more  dangerous  neigh- 
bours to  Macedonia  than  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides ;  and  it  seems  that  a  recent  coalition 
of  their  warriors,  for  purposes  of  invasion  and  plun* 
der,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  force.  It  was 
under  a  chief  named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised  him- 
self to  command  from  the  humble  occupation  of  a 
charcoal  burner ;  a  man  renowned  for  his  bravery, 
but  yet  more  renowned  for  dealings  rigidly  just  to* 
wards  his  soldiers,  especially  in  the  distribution  of 
plunder'.  Bardylis  and  his  Ulyrians  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Western 
Macedonia  (west  of  Mount  Bermius),  occupying 
for  the  most  part  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains^, 
and  restricting  the  native  Macedonians  to  the  de* 
fensible,  yet  barren  hills.  Philip  marched  to  attack 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  he  had  now  con- 
trived to  increase  to  the  number  of  10,000  foot  and 
600  horse.  The  numbers  of  Bardylis  were  about 
equal ;  yet  on  hearing  of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent 
a  proposition  tendering  peace,  on  the  condition 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  on  these  migrations  of  Gallic  tribes 
from  the  west,  and  their  effect  upon  the  prior  population  established 
between  the  Danube  and  the  iBgean  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Vortrage  iiber  alte 
Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  225,  281 ;  also  the  earlier  work  of  the  same 
author— Kleine  Schriften,  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Geschichte  der 
Skythen,  p.  375). 

'  Theopompus,  Ftagm.  35,  ed.  Didot;  Cicero  de  Officii^  ii.  11; 
Diodor.  xvi.  4. 

'  Anian,  Tii.  9,  2,  3. 
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we  are  to  rank  this  opportunity  among  the  many 
which  she  lost  (according  to  Demosthenes^)  from 
pure  negligence ;   little  suspecting  how  speedily 
such  opportunity  would  disappear. 
B.e.358.         Xq  35S  B.C.,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the 
Ettto^i-     Athenians  for  regaining  their  influence  in  Euboea ; 
btL^foment  *°^  ^^^  *^^®  islaud,  SO  ucar  their  own  shores,  they 
!^^    struck  a  more  vigorous  blow  than  for  the  distant 
iiiand—      possession  of  Amphipolis.    At  the  revival  of  the 
effort!  of     maritime  confederacy  under  Athens  (immediately 
Athene      ^j^^  gyg  B.C.),  most  (rf  the  cities  in  Euboea  had 
joined  it  voluntarily ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
(in  371  B.C.),  the  island  passed  under  Theban  su- 
premacy.   Accordingly  Euboaans  from  all  the  cities 
served  in  the  army  of  Epaminondas,  both  in  his 
first  and  his  last  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (369- 
362  B.C.*).   Moreover,  Ordpus,  the  frontier  town  of 
Attica  and  Boeotia — immediately  opposite  to  Euboea, 
having  been  wrested  from  Athens^  in  366  b.c.  by 
a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the  strait  from  Eretria, 
through  the  management  of  the  Eretrian  despot 
Themison — ^had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Thebans,  with  whom  it  still  remained.     But  in  the 
year  358  b.c,  discontent  began  in  the  Euboean 

*  Demoiihenes,  Orat.  de  Chencmeso,  p.  98.  «.  34.  ^/m  yckp,  wfAf 
A^^fy  9l  X6yo¥  vftas  afrair^o-ciaf  o2  ^EXXi^vrff  hv  vwl  waptUart  ttaiprnt  dca 
p^BvfuavM  &c. 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23.  ElfiotU  dir6  iratr&p  r&v  hySXcmv  :  also 
▼iL  6,  4.  BoM^ro^  lx«»y  irdwrat  leal  E^/3ocar  (EpaminondM),  &c« 

Winiewski,  in  his  instructive  commentary  upon  the  historical  facts  of 
the  Oration  of  Deinosthenes  de  Coron&,  states  erroneously  that  Euboea 
continued  in  the  dependence  of  Athens  without  interruption  from  377 
to  368  B.C.  (Winiewskij  Commentarii  Historid  et  Chronologici  in  De* 
mosthems  Orationem  de  CoronA,  p.  30). 

'  Xenopb.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  1 ;  Diodor.  xv.  76 ;  Demosthen.  de  CoronA, 
p.  259.  s.  123. 
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cities,  from  what  cause  we  know  not,  against  the 
supremacyof  Thebes;  whereupon  a  powerful  Theban 
force  was  sent  into  the  island  to  keep  them  down. 
A  severe  contest  ensued,  in  which  if  Thebes  had 
succeeded,  Chalkisand  Eretria  might  possibly  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Orchomenu8^  These  cities  sent 
urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of 
seeing  their  hated  neighbour  Thebes  reinforced  by 
so  large  an  acquisition  close  to  their  borders.  The 
public  assembly,  already  disposed  to  sympathise 
with  the  petitioners,  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm 
by  the  abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal  of  Timotheus 
son  of  Konon^  ''  How!  Athenians  (said  he),  when 
you  have  the  Thebans  actually  in  the  island,  are 
you  still  here  debating  what  is  to  be  done,  or  how 
you  shall  deal  with  the  case  ?  Will  you  not  fill  the 
sea  with  triremes  ?  Will  you  not  start  up  at  once, 
hasten  down  to  Peirseus,  and  haul  the  triremes 
down  to  the  water?''  This  animated  apostrophe, 
reported  and  doubtless  heard  by  Demosthenes  him* 
self,  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the  people.  The 
force  of  Athens,  military  as  well  as  naval,  was 
equipped  with  an  eagerness,  and  sent  forth  with  a 
celerity,  seldom  paralleled.    Such  was  the  general 

^  Demofthenes,  Orat.  de  Chenonei.  p.  108.  b.  80.  ro^  mfio€as 
9^€Uf,  Sr€  OrffiaSoi  corrdouXoOyr'  avrovf,  &c. :  compfiie  Demotthen. 
de  Coroii&,  p.  259.  s.  123.  Oiy/Sa/ttv  a^vrtpiCofuimv  r^v  Ei!f0oi<iy,  &c. ; 
■nd  ^Bchinei  oont.  Ktetiphont.  p.  397.  c.  31.  eircid^  dU^<rap  elf  E<U 
fiouuf  Orffiaioi,  Kctradovk^aaBai  riis  irSXiis  irrip^/icvoi,  &c. 

'  Demotthen.  Orat.  de  Gbenonea.  p.  108.  a.  80.  "Bhri  fioi,  /SovXfvc- 
aB§,  e^  (Timotheua)^  Oi^/So/ovr  Hx^prts  iv  viiiri^,  W  xPW*^^*  '^^^  ^' 
del  fro<6iv ;  Ovk  ifxirkTicert  rfjv  BaKaaa-av,  £  Saihptt  *A&rfvcMH,  rpufp&v  $ 
OlfK  dmurrdifrts  Ifhff  vropcvo-to^  tU  rov  n««piua)  Oh  xaBiXitn  riis 
vavg; 

x2 
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enthusiasm,  that  the  costly  office  of  trierarchy  was 
for  the  first  time  undertaken  by  volunteers,  instead 
of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process  of  singling  out 
those  rich  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve,  with  the 
chance  of  still  farther  delay  from  the  legal  process 
called  Antidosis  or  Exchange  of  property  \  insti- 
tuted by  any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen  who 
might  think  himself  hardly  used  by  the  requisi- 
tion. Demosthenes  himself  was  among  the  volun- 
teer trierarchs;  he  and  a  person  named  Philinus 
being  co-trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We  are 
told  that  in  three  or  in  five  days  the  Athenian  fleet 
and  army,  under  the  command  of  Timotheus^, 
were  landed  in  full  force  on  Euboea;  and  that  in 

>  See,  in  illustration  of  these  delays,  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  50. 
S.42. 

Any  citizen  who  thought  that  he  had  heen  called  upon  out  of  his 
fair  turn  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  other  expensive  duty,  and  that  another 
citizen  had  been  unduly  spared,  might  tender  to  this  latter  an  exchange 
of  properties,  offering  to  undertake  the  duty  if  the  other's  property 
were  made  over  to  him.  The  person,  to  whom  tender  was  made,  was 
compelled  to  do  one  of  three  things;  either,  1.  to  show,  at  legal  pro- 
cess, that  it  was  not  his  turn,  and  that  he  was  not  liable;  2.  or  to 
relieve  the  citizen  tendering  from  the  trierarchy  just  imposed  upon  him ; 
3.  or  to  accept  the  exchange,  receiving  the  other's  property,  and 
making  over  his  own  property  in  return ;  in  wliich  case  the  citizen  ten- 
dering undertook  the  trierarchy. 

This  obligatory  exchange  of  properties,  with  the  legal  process  at- 
tached to  it,  was  caUed  Antidosis. 

^  That  Timotheus  was  commander,  is  not  distinctly  stated  by  De- 
mosthenes, but  may  be  inferred  from  Plutarch,  De  Glori&  Athen. 
p.  350  F.  iv  ^  Tifi63«os  Ei/fioiap  TfKwOfpov,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
miUtary  man  like  Timotheus,  can  hardly  allude  merely  to  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  assembly.  Diokles  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
as  having  concluded  the  convention  with  the  Thebans ;  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  commander:  see  Demosth.  cont. 
Meidiam,  p.  570.  s.  219. 

About  Philinus  as  colleague  of  Demosthenes  in  the  trierarchy,  see 
Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  566.  s.  204. 
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the  course  of  thirty  days  the  Thebans  were  so  com- 
pletely worsted,  as  to  be  forced  to  evacuate  it  under 
capitulation.  A  body  of  mercenaries  under  Chares 
contributed  to  the  Athenian  success.  Yet  it  seems 
not  clear  that  the  success  was  so  easy  and  rapid  as 
the  orators  are  fond  of  asserting  ^  However,  their 
boast,  often  afterwards  repeated,  is  so  far  well- 
founded,  that  Athens  fully  accomplished  her  object, 
rescued  the  Euboeans  from  Thebes,  and  received 
the  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  in  the  form  of  a 
golden  wreath  dedicated  in  the  Athenian  acropolis^. 
The  £uboean  cities,  while  acknowledged  as  auto- 
nomous, continued  at  the  same  time  to  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending 
deputies  to  the  synod  at  Athens;  towards  the 
general  purposes  of  which  they  paid  an  annual  tri- 
bute, assessed  at  five  talents  each  for  Oreus  (or 
Histiaea)  and  Eretria^. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Eubcean  enterprise,  b.c.  358. 
Chares  with  his  mercenaries  was  sent  forward  to  ^!!^T^nt' 

of  uie  Chef* 

the  Chersonese,  where  he  ^t  length  extorted  from  •»««m  to 
Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes  the  evacuation  of 
that  peninsula  and  its  cession  to  Athens,  after  a 

1  Diodoras  (zri.  7)  states  that  the  contest  in  Euhoea  lasted  for  some 
considerable  time. 

Demosthenes  talks  of  the  expedition  as  haying  reached  its  destina- 
tion  in  three  days,  Machines  in  five  days ;  the  latter  states  also  that  within 
thirty  days  the  Thehans  were  vanquished  and  expelled  (Demosthenes 
cont.  Androtion.  p.  597.  s.  17;  ^schines  oont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  397. 
c31). 

About  Chares  and  the  mercenaries,  see  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  678.  s.  206. 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Androtion.  p.  616.  s.  89,  cont.  Timokrat.  p.  756. 
8.205. 

*  ^schines  cont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  401,  403,  404.  c.  32,  33;  Demo- 
sthenes pro  Megalopolitan.  p.  204.  s.  16. 
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long  train  of  dilatory  manoeuvres  and  bad  faith  on 
their  part.     I  have,  in  my  last  preceding  volume, 
described  these  events,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
that  Athens  attained  at  this  moment  the  maximum 
of  her  renewed  foreign  power  and  second  confede- 
racy«  which  had  begun  in  378  b.c*    But  this  period 
of  exaltation  was  very  short.    It  was  speedily  over-^ 
thrown  by  two  important  events — the  Social  War, 
and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace. 
Social  War       The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened 
K^,^^^'     by  the  rescue  of  Euboea,  numbered  among  its  mem- 
Mdn"!      hers  a  large  proportion  of  the  islands  in  the  ifigean 
md^from  ^  ^^^^  *®  *^^  Grecian  seaports  in  Thrace.   The  list 
Athens.       includcd  the  islands  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos  (this  last 
now  partially  occupied  by  a  body  of  Athenian  Kle- 
ruchs  or  settlers),  Kos  and  Rhodes ;  together  with 
the  important  city  of  Byzantium.     It  was  shortly 
after  the  recent  success  in  Euboea,  that  Chios,  Kos, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by 
concert,  raising  a  serious  war  against  her,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Social  War. 
Causes  of        Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak 
wl^^.  w®  ^^  unfortunately  little  information.     There 
A^cnUM    ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^*^  always  been  since  378  b.c,  a 
—Synodal  gyuod  of  deputics  from  all  the  confederate  cities 
'^       habitually  assembUng  at  Athens  ;  such  as  had  not 
subsisted  under  the  first  Athenian  empire  in  its  full 
maturity.    How  far  the  Synod  worked  efficiently, 
we  do  not  know.     At  least  it  must  have  afforded 
to  the   allies,  if  aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of 
making  their  complaints  heard ;  and  of  criticising 
the  application  of  the  common  fund  to  which  each 

»  See  Vol.  X.  Ch.  kxx.  p.  623-626, 
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of  them  contributed.  But  I  have  remarked  in  the 
preceding  volume^  that  the  Athenian  confederacy, 
which  had  begun  (378  b.c.)  in  a  generous  and  equal 
spirit  of  common  maritime  defence ^  had  gradually 
become  perverted,  since  the  humiliation  of  the  great 
enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards  purposes  and 
interests  more  exclusively  Athenian.  Athens  had 
been  conquering  the  island  of  Samos — Pydna^ 
Potidsea,  and  Methdnd,  oif  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace — and  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  all  of 
them  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone,  without 
any  advantage  to  the  confederate  synod — and  made 
too  in  great  part  to  become  the  private  property  of 
her  own  citizens  as  Kleruchs,  in  direct  breach  of 
her  public  resolution  passed  in  378  fi.c,  not  to  per* 
mit  any  appropriation  of  lands  by  Athenian  citizens 
out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her  Atheof  mu 
own  separate  aggrandizement,  and  less  for  interests  her  own 
common  to  the  whole  confederacy,  the  adherence  !^|^JS^ 
of  the  larger  confederate  states  grew  more  and  more  JJ^t  rfh« 
reluctant.    But  what  contributed  yet  farther  to  de-  *»»«»-*« 
tach  them  from  Athens,  was,  the  behaviour  of  her  on  terrioe 
armaments  on  service,  consisting  in  great  proper-  pdd  mooe* 
tion  of  mercenaries,  scantily  and  irregularly  paid ;  ^tirtw. 
whose  disorderly  and  rapacious  exaction,  especially  ^^^ 
at  the  cost  of  the  confederates  of  Athens,  is  cha- 
racterised in  strong  terms  by  all  the  contemporary 
orators — Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Isokrates,  &c. 
The  commander,  having  no  means  of  paying  his 

'  DenuMthenet,  De  Bhodior.  libertat.  p.  194.  s.  !?•   irap^  aMis 
(the  Bhodinu)  ^EXXf/o-i  Ka\  |8rXr/o9'<i'  a^rfty  {ffjklp  4(  taov  irv/i- 
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soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey  their  preda- 
tory impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest 
place  from  whence  money  could  be  obtained ;  in- 
deed some  of  the  commanders,  especially  Chares, 
were  themselves  not  less  ready  than  their  soldiers 
to  profit  by  such  depredations  \  Hence  the  arma- 
ments sent  out  by  Athens  sometimes  saw  little  of 
the  enemy  whom  they  were  sent  to  combat,  pre- 
ferring the  easier  and  mere  lucrative  proceeding  of 
levying  contributions  from  friends,  and  of  plunder- 
ing the  trading  vessels  met  with  at  sea.  Nor  was  it 
practicable  for  Athens  to  prevent  such  misconduct, 
when  her  own  citizens  refused  to  serve  personally, 
and  when  she  employed  foreigners,  hired  for  the 
occasion,  but  seldom  regularly  paid^.  The  suf- 
fering, alarm,  and  alienation,  arising  from  hence 
among  the  confederates,  was  not  less  mischievous 
than  discreditable  to  Athens.     We  cannot  doubt 

'  Diodor.  xv.  96. 

'  Demoithenes,  Philip,  i.  p.  46.  s.  28.  c£  ot^  d*  avrii  Koff  avra  rh 
^iKit  vfuv  a-Tpartvrrai,  rovg  ^iXovs  vuc^  Koi  rovs  avfifidxovgy  ol  d* 
€xOpo\  fuiCovs  Tov  d€otfTog  y€y6va<nv,  Kal  napeucv^ltatrra  M  t6v  rtft 
ir6kt€»9  ir6K(fjLOP,  np6s  ^AprdfiaCov  fj  wcarraxov  ftaKkov  o<xcra»  nkeovra* 
6  dc  trrpan^yhi  aKo\ovB€l'   tUSr^r   ov  yiip  ttrrw  fyx^^  m4   M6pra 

Ibid.  p.  63.  8.  61.  "Oiro*  d*  Av  arparrjjhv  Koi  ylt^urfia  Ktvhv  kcu  rag 
dn6  rov  pfffiaros  tkwidas  iinr4iv^€,  o^v  vfuv  t^p  dt6vr»v  yiyyrrai, 
dXX'  ol  fi€v  ixBpol  KaraytX&a-iVf  pi  de  avfifiaxoi  TtBvafri,  rf 
did  Tovs  Totovrovg  d7roa-r6\ovs» 

Ibid.  p.  63.  8.  53.  Nvi^  d*  th  rovff  tfKei  rii  rrpdyfutra  alo-xytnjs,  &<rrt 
T&v  OTficenfy&v  iKcurrog  h\s  leal  rpis  Kpivrrcu,  irop*  v/iiy  ircpl  Bapdrov, 
trphs  dc  rovff  ixBpovs  olhtii  old*  Swa(  avr&w  uy^via-atrBai  ir€pi  Bavdrov 
ToXfA^,  dKka  rhv  r&v  dvdpairoBurr&p  Kal  Xcmodvr&v  Bdvarop  fiaXXoy 
alpovvrai  rov  iTpotrriKOVTOt, 

Compare  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  26.  8.  28 ;  De  Chersoneao,  p.  96.  s.  24-27, 
oont.  Aristokrat.  p.  639.  s.  69;  De  Republ.  Ordinand.  vtpX  Svirdjewff, 
p.  167.  8.  7.  Also  Machines  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  264.  c.  24:  Ispkntes, 
De  Pace,  8.  bT,  160. 
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that  complaints  in  abundance  were  raised  in  the 
confederate  synod ;  but  they  must  have  been  un- 
availing, since  the  abuse  continued  until  the  period 
shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions  on  the  part  of  "c* s^s- 
Athens  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  ^llcs^de- 
for  purposes  of  her  own,  and  to  tolerate  or  en-  ^*Jg,^J*f" 
courage  the  continued  positive  depredations  of  un-  dependent 
paid   armaments — discontent   naturally  grew   up,  interference 
manifesting  itself  most  powerfully  among  some  of  Karian 
the  larger  dependencies  near  the  Asiatic  coast.    The  ***"'^'"*' 
islands  of  Chios,  Kos,  and  Rhodes,  together  with 
the  important  city  of  Byzantium  on  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  took   counsel   together,  and  declared 
themselves  detached  from  Athens  and  her  confede- 
racy.    According  to  the  spirit  of  the  convention, 
sworn  at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  and  of  the  subsequent  alliance,  sworn  at 
Athens,  a  few  months  afterwards^ — obligatory  and  in- 
defeasible confederacies  stood  generally  condemned 
among  the  Greeks,  so  that  these  islands  were  jus- 
tified in  simply  seceding  when  they  thought  fit. 
But  their  secession,  which  probably  Athens  would, 
under  all  circumstances,  have   resisted,  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied  with  ac- 
cusations that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects 
against  them.    It  was  moreover  fomented  by  the  in- 
trigues, as  well  as  aided  by  the  arms,  of  the  Karian 
prince  Mausdlus^.     Since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3^  18;  vi.  5,  2. 

>  Demosthenes,  De  Rhodior.  Libertat.  p.  191.  s.  3.  jricurayTo  ykp 
TffjMS  €9rt/3ovXev(iv  avrois  Xiot  Kai  Bv(d>rrioi  Koi  *P6dioi  Koi  dic^  ravra 
avP€(mj<rav  iffi   ^fuis  rbv  rtkevraiov  rovrovX  v6K€fiop-  0ain}<rcTa«  d*  6 
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the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had  been  under  the  unre- 
sisted dominion  either  of  satraps  or  of  subordinate 
princes  dependent  upon  Persia,  who  were  watching 
for  opportunities  of  extending  their  conquests  in 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Mausdlus  appears  to 
have  occupied  both  Rhodes  and  Kos  ;  provoking  in 
the  former  island  a  revolution  which  placed  it  under 
an  oligarchy,  not  only  devoted  to  him,  but  farther 
sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  force  of 
his  mercenary  troops \  The  government  of  Chios 
appears  to  have  been  always  oligarchical ;  which 
fact  was  one  ground  for  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  Chians  and  Athens.  lastly,  the  Byzantines 
had  also  a  special  ground  for  discontent ;  since  they 
assumed  the  privilege  of  detaining  and  taxing  the 
corn-ships  from  the  Euxine  in  their  passage  through 
the  Bosphorus* — while  Athens,  as  chief  of  the  in- 
sular confederacy,  claimed  that  right  for  herself,  and 
at  any  rate  protested  against  the  use  of  such  power 
by  any  other  city  for  its  own  separate  profit. 
8.0.858.  This  revolt,  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed 
the  Social  War,  was  a  formidable  shock  to  the 
foreign  ascendency  of  Athens.  Among  all  her  con- 
federates, Chios  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful, 
the  entire  island  being  under  one  single  government. 
Old  men,  like  Plato  and  Isokrates,  might  perhaps 

ftiiu  irpxrrcaftva'ag  ravra  Koi    ireitras   Mavcvikog,   <l>[Kos  thfoi  <f>da'Ktiif 

^  Demotthen.  de  Rhodior.  Libert,  p.  195.  s.  17.  p.  198.  s.  34;  de 
Pace,  p.  63.  s.  25 ;  Diodor.  zri.  7. 

^  Demosthen.  de  Pace,  p.  63.  8.  25.  (^w/tcy)  rhv  Kapa  riis  vfftnvs 
KoraXofAfimiv,  Xiov  Koi  K»y  Kal  'P<$8oy,  Koi  Bv[aifrlov9  Kardyttw  t6, 
irXoia,  &c. 

Compare  Demosthenea  adv.  Polykl.  p.  1207.  8.  6.  p.  1211.  a.  22; 
adv.  Leptinem>  p.  476.  a.  68. 
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recollect  the  affright  occasioned  at  Athens  fifty-four  omt  force 
years  before  (b.c.  412)  by  the  news  of  the  former  voue^ 
revolt  of  Chio8\  shortly  after  the  great  disaster  S^Sd 
before  Syracuse.    And  probably  the  alarm  was  not  ^^  ^^^ 
much  less,  when  the  Athenians  were  now  apprised  cmos-. 

•  '^'^  battle  at 

of  the  quadruple  defection  among  their  confederates  chioa— re- 
near  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  joint  armament  of  all  Ath^nUnt»^ 
four  was  mustered  at  Chios,  whither  Maus61us  also  of  chabriL 
sent  a  reinforcement.  The  Athenians  equipped  a 
fleet  with  land  forces  on  board,  to  attack  the  island  ; 
and  on  this  critical  occasion  we  may  presume  that 
their  citizens  would  overcome  the  reluctance  to 
serve  in  person.  Chabrias  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  fleet,  Chares  of  the  land  force ;  the  latter 
was  disembarked  on  the  island,  and  a  joint  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Chios,  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same 
moment)  was  concerted.  When  Chares  marched  up 
to  the  walls,  the  Chians  and  their  allies  felt  strong 
enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a  battle,  with  no 
decisive  result ;  while  Chabrias  at  the  same  time 
attempted  with  the  fleet  to  force  his  way  into  the 
harbour.  But  the  precautions  for  defence  had  been 
eflectively  taken,  and  the  Chian  seamen  were  reso-* 
lute.  Chabrias,  leading  the  attack  with  his  charac- 
teristic impetuosity,  became  entangled  among  the 
enemy's  vessels,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  fell 
gallantly  fighting.  The  other  Athenian  ships  either 
were  not  forward  in  following  him,  or  could  make 
no  impression.  Their  attack  completely  failed,  and 
the  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  little  loss  appa- 
rently, except  that  of  the  brave  admiral.     Chares 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  15. 
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with  his  land  force  having  been  again  taken  aboard, 
the  Athenians  forthwith  sailed  away  from  Chios ^ 

This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune 
to  Athens.  Such  was  the  dearth  of  military  men 
and  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit,  in  that  city, 
that  the  loss  of  a  warlike  citizen,  daring  as  a 
soldier  and  tried  as  a  commander,  like  Chabrias, 
was  never  afterwards  repaired.  To  the  Chians  and 
their  aUies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  event  was  highly 
encouraging.  They  were  enabled,  not  merely  to 
maintain  their  revolt,  but  even  to  obtain  fresh  sup- 
port, and  to  draw  into  the  like  defection  other  allies 
of  Athens — among  them  seemingly  Sestos  and  other 
cities  on  the  Hellespont.  For  some  months  they 
appear  to  have  remained  masters  of  the  sea,  with  a 
fleet  of  100  triremes,  disembarking  and  inflicting 
devastation  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos,  Im- 
bros,  Samos,  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  collect  a  sum 
for  defraying  their  expenses.  They  were  even  strong 
enough  to  press  the  town  of  Samos  by  close  siege, 
until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without  delay 
and  difficulty,  got  together  a  fleet  of  120  triremes, 
under  the  joint  command  of  Chares,  Iphikrates  with 
his  son  Menestheus,   and  Timotheus.     Notwith- 


^  The  account  of  this  event  comes  to  us  in  a  meagre  and  defective 
manner,  Diodorus,  xvi.  7 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  4 ;  Plutarch, 
Phokion,  c.  6. 

Demosthenes,  in  an  harangue  delivered  three  years  afterwards,  men- 
tions the  death  of  Chabrias,  and  eulogises  his  conduct  at  Chios  among 
his  other  glorious  deeds ;  but  gives  no  particulars  (Demosth.  cont.  Lep- 
tin.  p.  481,  482). 

Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  Chabrias  was  not  commander,  but  only 
serving  as  a  private  soldier  on  shipboard.  I  think  this  less  probable 
than  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that  he  was  joint-commander  with 
Chares. 
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standing  that  Samos  was  under  siege,  the  Athenian 
admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct  their  first  efforts 
to  the  reduction  of  Byzantium  ;  probably  from  the 
paramount  importance  of  keeping  open  the  two 
straits  between  the  Euxine  and  the  iEgean,  in  order 
that  the  corn-ships,  out  of  the  former,  might  come 
through  in  safety  \  To  protect  Byzantium,  the 
Chians  and  their  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Samos, 
and  sailed  forthwith  to  the  Hellespont,  in  which 
narrow  strait  both  fleets  were  collected  —  as  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  had  been  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  plan  of 
naval  action  had  been  concerted  by  the  three  Athe- 
nian commanders,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  when  there  supervened  a  sudden  storm,  which, 
in  the  judgement  both  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus, 
rendered  it  rash  and  perilous  to  persist  in  the  exe- 
cution. They  therefore  held  oflF,  while  Chares, 
judging  differently,  called  upon  the  trierarchs  and 
seamen  to  follow  him,  and  rushed  into  the  fight 
without  his  colleagues.  He  was  defeated,  or  at 
least  was  obliged  to  retire  without  accomplishing 
anything.  But  so  incensed  was  he  against  his  two 
colleagues,  that  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Athens  ac- 
cusing them  of  corruption  and  culpable  backward- 
ness against  the  enemy^. 

^  It  appears  that  there  was  a  great  and  general  scarcity  of  corn  du- 
ring this  year  357  B.C.  Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  467.  s.  38. 
vpon^pvtTi  (Tvrobtiai  napa  naaiv  dv0p^ois  yfvop.eyrj9,  &c.  That  ora- 
tion was  delivered  in  355  B.C. 

^  I  follow  chiefly  the  account  given  of  these  transactions  hy  Diodo- 
rus,  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  (xvi.  21).  Nepos  (Timotheus, 
c.  3)  differs  from  Diodorus  on  several  points.  He  states  that  hoth 
Samos  and  the  Hellespont  had  revolted  from  Athens;  and  that  the 
locality  in  which  Chares  made  his  attack,  contrary  to  the  judgement  of 
his  two  coUeagues,  was  near  Samos— not  in  the  Hellespont.  He  aflSrms 
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The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not 
merely  in  opposition,  but  in  bitter  conflict,  among 
themselves.  At  the  trial  of  accountability,  under* 
gone  by  all  of  them  not  long  afterwards  at  Athens, 
Chares  stood  forward  as  the  formal  accuser  of  his 
two  colleagues,  who  in  their  turn  also  accused 
him.  He  was  seconded  in  his  attack  by  Aristo- 
phon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators  of  the  day. 
Both  of  them  charged  Ipbikrates  and  Timotheus 
with  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodian8^  and  betrayed  their  trust ;  by  deserting 


fiurtber  that  Menesdieus,  son  of  Iphikratei,  was  named  as  colleague  of 
Chares ;  and  that  Ipbikrates  and  Timotheus  were  appointed  as  advisers 
of  Menestbeus. 

As  to  the  last  assertion — that  Timotheus  only  served  as  adviser  to 
his  junior  relative  and  not  as  a  general  formally  named — ^thia  is  not 
probable  in  itself;  nor  seemingly  consistent  with  Isokrates  (Or.  zv. 
De  Permutat.  s.  137),  who  represents  Timotheus  as  afterwards  pass- 
ing through  the  usual  trial  of  accountability.  Nor  can  Nepoa  be 
correct  in  saying  that  Samos  bad  now  revolted ;  for  we  find  it  still  in 
possession  of  Athens  after  the  Social  War,  and  we  know  that  a  fresh 
batdi  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  were  afterwards  sent  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Nepos  is  probably  right  iu  his  aasertion, 
that  the  Hellespont  now  revolted  ("  descierat  llellespontus ").  This 
is  a  fact  in  itself  noway  improbable,  and  helping  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  Chares  conquered  Sestos  afterwards  in  363  b.c, 
(Diodor.  xvi.  34),  and  that  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  then  recovered 
the  Chersonesus  from  Kersobleptes. 

'  Polysenua  (iii.  9,  29)  has  a  story  representing  the  reluctance  of  Iphi^ 
krates  to  fight,  as  having  been  manifested  near  Embata;  a  locality  not 
agreeing  either  with  Nepos  or  with  Diodorus.  Embata  was  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  in  the  territory  of  Erythm. 

See  respecting  the  relations  of  Athens  with  Settps,  my  laat  preceding 
volume,  Vol.  X.  Ch.  Ixxz.  p.  523  note. 

Our  evidence  respecting  this  period  is  so  very  defective,  that  nothing 
like  certainty  is  attainable. 

^  Deinarohus  cont.  Philokl.  s.  17<  €Karo¥  raXaiTc»v  riiiiiirwrts  (Ti- 
iMmov),^  Sti  xPVP^  avT^v  'Apioro^wv  ^<l>ff  napii  Xwy  ciXi^cwii  Ka\ 
*Podi»v :  compare  Deinarch.  cont,  Demosthen.  a.  16,  where  the  same 
charge  of  bribery  is  alluded  to,  though  aMs  1^  is  put  in  place  of 
avr6v  'A/»«<rro^y  1^,  seemingly  by  miitake  of  the  traiiaoriber. 
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Chares  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  had  been 
determined  beforehand  to  fight,  and  when  an  im- 
portant success  might  have  been  gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  de- 
cide. The  characters  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus 
rais«  strong  presumption  that  they  were  in  the  right 
and  their  accuser  in  the  wrong.  Yet  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Athenian  public  (and  probably 
every  other  public — ancient  or  modern — Roman, 
English,  or  French)  would  naturally  sympathise 
with  the  forward  and  daring  admiral,  who  led  the 
way  into  action,  fearing  neither  the  storm  nor  the 
enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to  follow. 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon 
the  rashness  of  his  proceedings,  and  set  forth  the 
violence  of  the  gale.  But  this  again  would  be 
denied  by  Chares,  and  would  stand  as  a  point  where 
the  evidence  was  contradictory ;  captains  and  sea- 
men being  produced  as  witnesses  on  both  sides, 
and  the  fleet  being  probably  divided  into  two  op- 
posing parties.  The  feeling  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts 
might  naturally  he,  that  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus 
ought  never  to  have  let  their  colleague  go  into 
action  unassisted,  even  though  they  disapproved  of 
the  proceeding.  Iphikrates  defended  himself  partly 
by  impeaching  the  behaviour  of  Chares,  partly  by 
bitter  retort  upon  his  other  accuser  Aristophon. 
**  Would  you  (he  asked) betray  the  fleet  for  money?" 
"  No,'*  was  the  reply.  **  Well,  then,  you,  Aris- 
tophon, would  not  betray  the  fleet ;  shall  /,  Iphi- 
krates, do  so?*" 

1  See  AriitoteL  Rhetoric,  ii.  24;  iii,  10.  Quintiliao,  Inst.  Or.  t. 
12,  10. 
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iphikrates        The  issuc  of  this  important  cause  was,  that  Iphi- 

is acquitted,  .         ,         i  .,     rw^.  ,  /•  i 

Timotheus    kratcs  was  acquitted,  while  Timotheus  was  found 
retires  from  guilty  and  Condemned  to  the  large  fine  of  100  talents. 
Athens.       UpQ^  what  causcs  such  difference  of  sentence  turned, 
we  make  out  but  imperfectly.    And  it  appears  that 
Iphikrates,  far  from  exonerating  himself  by  throw- 
ing blame  on  Timotheus,  emphatically  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  while  his 
son  Menestheus   tendered    an    accurate   account, 
within  his  own  knowledge,  of  all  the  funds  received 
and  disbursed  by  the  army'. 
Arrogance        The  causc  assigucd  by  Isokrates,  the  personal 
Juiarity^f   friend  of  Timotheus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity 
JtlrtldT;   of  the  latter  in  the  city.     Though  as  a  general  and 
iwkrates     ^^  foreign  service,  Timotheus  conducted  himself 
not  only  with  scrupulous  justice  to  every  one,  but 
with  rare  forbearance  towards  the  maritime  allies 
whom  other  generals  vexed  and  plundered — yet  at 
home  his  demeanour  was  intolerably  arrogant  and 
offensive,  especially  towards  the  leading  speakers 
who  took  part  in  public  affairs.     While  recognised 
as  a  man  of  ability  and  as  a  general  who  had  ren- 
dered valuable  service,  he  had  thus  incurred  per- 
sonal unpopularity  and  made  numerous  enemies ; 
chiefly  among  those  most  able  to  do  him  harm. 
Isokrates  tells  us  that  he  had  himself  frequently 
remonstrated  with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  admonished 
Dion)  on  this  serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  s.  137.  «*  roa-avras  fiiv  v6ktit 
€\6vTa,  firjdifjLiap  d*  airoXcVowa,  ircpl  irpoboaias  cKpivt  {rj  nSKis  Tifx6$€ov), 
Koi  froKiv  el  dtboyrot  evBvvat  avTov,  Kcii  rat  fAev  irpd^ts  *I<f>iKparovs 
dvaiexofifvov,  rov  d*  vnip  t&p  xplf^'''*^^  X(Syop  M€V€<r$tat,  rovrovs  pAv 
aire\v(r€,  TipuoBeov  dc  rovoOroa  t(rfpi«oa'€  xPVf^^^^f  oo'Oir  ovbiva 
ironrort  r&v  vpirytyevrfp^vwy. 
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real  ability,  caused  him  to  be  totally  misunderstood, 
and  laid  up  against  him  a  fund  of  popular  dislike 
sure  to  take  melancholy  effect  on  some  suitable  oc- 
casion. Timotheus  (according  to  Isok rates),  though 
admitting  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  was  unable  to 
conquer  his  own  natural  disposition \  If  such  was 
the  bearing  of  this  eminent  man,  as  described  by 
bis  intimate  friend,  we  may  judge  how  it  would  in- 
cense unfriendly  politicians,  and  even  indifferent  per- 
sons who  knew  him  only  from  his  obvious  exterior. 
Iphikrates,  though  by  nature  a  proud  man,  was 
more  discreet  and  conciliatory  in  his  demeanour, 
and  more  alive  to  the  mischief  of  political  odium^. 
Moreover  he  seems  to  have  been  an  effective  speaker^ 
in  public,  and  his  popularity  among  the  military 
men  in  Athens  was  so  marked,  that  on  this  very 
trial  many  of  them  manifested  their  sympathy  by 
appearing  in  arms  near  the  Dikastery*.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  easily  understand  that 
Chares  and  Aristophon  might  find  it  convenient  to 
press  their  charge  more  pointedly  against  Timotheus 

1  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  s.  146.  Tavra  S'  aKovcav  opO&t  yAw 
ZffHJUTKt  /ic  Xiyciv,  ov  /i^p  ol6£  T  ^v  TtiP  (pvciv  fwrajSoXcij/,  &c. 

Isokrates  goes  at  some  leogth  into  the  subject  from  s.  137  to  s.  147. 
The  discourse  was  composed  seemingly  in  353  B.C.,  about  one  year 
alter  the  death  of  Timotheus,  and  four  years  after  the  trial  here  de- 
scribed. 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  534,  535;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi. 
2,39. 

'  Dimiysius  Halikamass.,  Judicium  de  Lysi&,  p.  481 ;  Justin,  ?i.  5. 
Aristotle  in  his  Rhetorica  borrows  several  illustrations  on  rhetorical 
points  from  the  speeches  of  Iphikrates ;  but  none  from  any  speeches  of 
Timotheus. 

*  Polysenus,  iii.  9,  29.  That  this  may  have  been  done  with  the  pri- 
vity and  even  by  the  contrivance  of  Iphikrates,  is  probable  enough. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  any  obvious  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Dika- 
stery  would  have  been  likely  to  do  him  more  harm  than  good. 
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than  against  Iphikrates;  and  that  the  Dikastery, 
while  condemning  the  former,  may  have  been  less 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  and  better  satis- 
fied in  every  way  to  acquit  him\ 

*  Rehdantz  (Vitee  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  et  Timothei,  p.  224  seqq.), 
while  Gollecting  and  discussing  instructiTely  all  the  facts  respecting 
these  two  commanders,  places  the  date  of  this  memorable  trial  in  the 
year  354  b.c.  ;  three  years  after  the  events  to  which  it  relates,  and 
two  years  after  the  peace  which  concluded  the  Social  War.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton (Fast.  HeUenici,  B.C.  354)  gives  the  same  statement.  I  dissent 
from  their  opinion  on  the  date ;  and  think  that  the  trial  must  have 
occurred  very  soon  after  the  abortive  battle  in  the  Hellespont — that  is 
in  357  B.C.  (or  356  b.c),  while  the  Social  War  was  still  going  on. 

Rehdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  rely  on  the  statement  of  Dionysius  Hali* 
kamass.  (De  Dinarcho  Judicium,  p.  667).  Speaking  of  an  oration 
falsely  ascribed  to  Deinarchus,  Dionysius  says,  that  it  was  spoken 
before  the  maturity  of  that  orator — ttptjrai  yap  Zri  rov  arparrfyov  T</io- 
Biov  (avTog,  Kara  rby  "xpSvov  rbv  r^r  /icra  Mtvea-0€<os  arparriyias,  etf} 
^  rhs  €v&vvas  V7ro<rxoi>v,  caXo».    TifjM$€os  de  rat  €v6vvag  vniaxriKfv  cVl 

Aioriftov,  rov  fA€Th  KoXX/orparoy,  &rt  Koi These  are  the  last  words 

in  the  MS.,  so  that  the  sentence  stands  defective ;  Mr.  Clinton  supplies 
€T€\€VTria-€P,  which  is  very  probable. 

The  archonship  of  Diotimus  is  in  354-353  B.C.;  so  that  Dionysius 
here  states  the  trial  to  have  taken  place  in  354  b.c.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  same  Dionysius,  in  another  passage,  states  the  same  trial  to 
have  taken  place  while  the  Social  War  was  yet  going  on ;  that  is,  some 
time  between  358  and  355  b.c.  De  Lysift  Judicium^  p.  480.  tv  yhp  rf 
ovfifiaxtK^  TToXcfi^  T^i^  €t(rayyeXtav  *I<f>ucpdTfjt  rjyaviaraty  Koi  ras 
€XfBvvas  vTriaxfJM  Trji  arpanfytag,  &S  cf  avrov  rov  \6yov  ylyptrai 
KaTa<f>av€g'  olrot  de  6  nSKtfjLOi  vlirrfi  Karh  *AyaBoKkea  Kol  *FXirlvfjv 
SipXovras,  The  archonships  of  Agathokles  and  Elpines  cover  the  inter- 
val between  Midsummer  357  B.C.  and  Midsummer  355  B.C. 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  passages  of  Dionysius  contradict  each  other. 
Rehdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  notice  the  contradiction,  but  treat  the  pass* 
age  first  cited  as  containing  the  truth,  and  the  other  as  erroneous.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  passage  last  cited  is  entitled  to  most  credit, 
and  that  the  true  date  of  the  trial  was  357-356  B.C.,  not  354  B.C. 
When  Dionysius  asserts  that  the  trial  took  place  while  the  Social 
War  was  yet  going  on,  he  adds,  "  as  is  evident  from  the  speech  itself — 
a>ff  i^  avrov  yiyvvrai  rov  \6yov  KaTafl>av€s"  Here  therefore  there  was 
no  possibility  of  being  misled  by  erroneous  tables ;  the  evidence  is  direct 
and  complete;  whereas  he  does  not  tell  us  on  what  auth(Mity  he  made 
the  other  assertion,  about  the  archonship  of  Diotimus.  Next,  it  is 
surely  improbable  that  the  abortive  combat  in  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
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A  fiae  of  100  talents  is  said  to  have  been  im-  f.*"*®^ 

Tirootheus 

posed  upon  Timotheus,  the  largest  tine  (according  —hie  death 
to  Isokrates)  ever  imposed  at  Athens.  Upon  his  warcu. 
condemnation  he  retired  to  Chalkis,  where  he  died 
three  years  afterwards,  in  354  b.c.  In  the  year 
succeeding  his  death,  his  memory  was  still  very  un* 
popular ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine  was  remitted  to 
his  family,  and  that  his  sou  Konon  was  allowed  to 
compromise  the  demand  by  a  disbursement  of  the 
smaller  sum  of  ten  talents  for  the  repairs  of  the  city 
walls.  It  seems  evident  that  Timotheus  by  his  re- 
tirement evaded  payment  of  the  full  fine ;  so  that 
his  son  Konon  appears  after  him  as  one  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  AtheDS^ 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  ipbikrat«t 
fresh  misfortune  to  her.     He  had  conducted  her  ^mpby^^ 
armies  with  signal  success,  maintained  the  honour  5,' Ath^^ 
of  her  name  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Western  \^^^^ 
Seas,  and  greatly  extended  the  list  of  her  foreign  ncmis. 
allies*     She  had  recently  lost  Chabrias  in  battle; 
a  second  general,  Timotheus,  was  now  taken  from 
her ;  and  the  third,  Iphikrates,  though  acquitted  at 
the  last  trials  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
never  to  have  been  subsequently  employed  on  mili- 
tary command.    These  three  were  the  last  eminent 
military  citizens  at  Athens;  for  Phokion,  though 

fierce  quarrel  between  Chares  and  hU  coUeagaea,  probably  accompanied 
with  great  excitement  in  the  fleet,  could  have  remained  without  judi- 
cial settlement  for  three  years.  Lastly,  assuming  the  statement  about 
the  archonship  of  Diotimus  to  be  a  mistake,  we  can  easily  see  how 
the  mistake  arose.  Dionysius  has  confounded  the  year  in  which  Timo- 
theus died,  with  the  year  of  his  trial.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  354  b.c. 
I  will  add  that  the  text  in  this  passage  is  not  beyond  suspicion. 

1  ComeUus  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  4 ;  Rehdantz,  Vit.  Iph.  Ch.  et  Timoth. 
p.  235;  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  s.  108,  110,  13?. 

y2 
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brave  and  deserving,  was  not  to  be  compared  with 

either  of  them.     On  the  other  hand,  Chares,  a  man 

of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  no  other  merit, 

was  now  in  the  full  swing  of  reputation.      The 

recent  judicial  feud  between  the   three  Athenian 

admirals  had  been  doubly  injurious  to  Athens,  first 

as  discrediting  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus,  next  as 

exalting  Chares,  to  whom  the  sole  command  was 

now  confided. 

Expedition        In  the  succeeding  year  356  b.c.   Chares  con- 

AthenT*~  ducted  another  powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted 

pe*c"with    siUi^s.     Being  however  not  furnished  with  adequate 

•mcrre"^  funds  from  home  to  pay  his  troops,  chiefly  foreign 

cogTiising     mercenaries,  he  thought  it  expedient,  on  his  own 

autonomy,    responsibility,  to  accept  an  offer  from  Artabazus 

(satrap  of  Daskylium  and  the  region  south  of  the 

Propontis),  then  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king^ 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  Demosthenes  (Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  28)  has  an 
emphatic  passage,  alluding  to  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Chares ; 
which  he  represents  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  remissness  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  would  neither  serve  personally  themselves,  nor  supply  their 
general  with  money  to  pay  his  foreign  troops — and  as  a  measure  which 
the  general  could  not  avoid. 

^f  o5  y  aura  Kaff  avrh.  ra  ^€vuca  vylv  arpartverai,  Tovy  ^iXovr 

vtxa  Koi  Toi/t  trvftfidxovs,  ol  d'  €x^f>ot  fuiCovs  rov  dcovror  yty6vaa'iv,  Koi 
napOKinltavTa  «ri  t6p  t^s  Tr<$Xea>r  n6KfiioVf  npbs  *ApTdfiaCov  Kat 
vavraxov  fiaWov  otxtrcu  trXeovra'  6  di  aTparrfyhs  aKoKovBtr  tU&r&t 
— oif  yhp  Zar^v  Spx«i»';  /a^  bMvra  fua'$6v.  Compare  the  Scholia  on 
the  same  oration,  a  passage  which  occurs  somewhat  earlier,  p.  44.  s.  22. 

It  seems  evident,  from  this  passage,  that  the  Athenians  were  at  first 
displeased  with  such  diversion  from  the  regular  purpose  of  the  war, 
though  the  payment  from  Artabazus  afterwards  partially  reconciled 
them  to  it;  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus. 

From  an  inscription  (cited  in  Rehdantz,  Vitee  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c. 
p.  158)  we  make  out  that  Chares,  Charidemus,  and  Phokion,  were 
about  this  time  in  joint-command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Lesbos, 
and  that  they  were  in  some  negotiation  as  to  pecuniary  supplies  with 
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Chares  joined  Artabazus  with  his  own  army,  rein- 
forced by  additional  bodies  of  mercenaries  recently 
disbanded  by  the  Persian  satraps.  With  this  en- 
tire force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops  under 
the  command  of  Tithraustes,  and  gained  a  splendid 
victory;  upon  which  Artabazus  remunerated  him 
so  hberally,  as  to  place  the  whole  Athenian  army 
in  temporary  affluence.  The  Athenians  at  home 
were  at  first  much  displeased  with  their  general,  for 
violating  his  instructions,  and  withdrawing  his  army 
from  its  prescribed  and  legitimate  task.  The  news 
of  his  victory,  however,  and  of  the  lucrative  re- 
compense following  it,  somewhat  mollified  them. 
But  presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king, 
indignant  at  such  a  gratuituous  aggression  on  their 
part,  was  equipping  a  large  fleet  to  second  the  ope- 
rations of  their  enemies.  Intimidated  by  the  pro- 
spect of  Persian  attack,  they  became  anxious  to  con- 
clude peace  with  the  revolted  allies ;  who  on  their 
part  were  not  less  anxious  to  terminate  the  war. 
Embassies  being  exchanged,  and  negotiations 
opened,  in  the  ensuing  year  (355  b.c,  the  third  of 
the  war)  a  peace  was  sworn,  whereby  the  Athenians 
recognised  the  complete  autonomy,  and  severance 
from  their  confederacy,  of  the  revolted  cities  Chios, 
Rhodes,  Kos,  and  Byzantium  \ 

the  Persian  Orontes  on  the  mainland.  But  the  inscription  is  so  mutilated, 
that  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  can  be  ascertained. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  I  place  little  reliance  on  the  Aj^ment  prefixed 
to  the  Oration  of  Isokrates  De  Pace.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  under- 
stand the  facts  of  this  obscure  period,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  author 
of  that  Argument  has  joined  them  together  erroneously,  and  miscon- 
ceived the  situation. 

.    The  assertion  of  Demosthenes,   in  the  Oration  against  Leptines 
(p.  481.  s.  90),  respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  Chians  towards  the  mc- 
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End  of  the  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War, 
-^reat  1^  which  fatally  impaired  the  power,  and  lowered  the 
AthcM.'***  dignity,  of  Athens,  Imperfectly  as  we  know  the 
events,  it  seems  clear  that  her  efforts  to  meet  this 
formidable  revolt  were  feeble  and  inadequate ;  evin- 
cing a  sad  downfall  of  energy  since  the  year  412  b.c, 
when  she  had  contended  with  transcendent  vigour 
against  similar  and  even  greater  calamities,  only  a 
year  after  her  irreparable  disaster  before  Syracuse* 
Inglorious  as  the  result  of  the  Social  War  was,  it 
bad  nevertheless  been  costly,  and  left  Athens  poor. 
The  annual  revenues  of  her  confederacy  were  greatly 
lessened  by  the  secession  of  so  many  important 
cities,  and  her  public  treasury  was  exhausted.  It 
is  just  at  this  time  that  the  activity  of  Demosthenes 
as  a  public  adviser  begins.  In  a.  speech  delivered 
this  year  (355  b.c),  he  notes  the  property  of  the 
treasury  ;  and  refers  back  to  it  in  discourses  of  after 
time  as  a  fact  but  too  notorious  \ 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the 

Social  War  did  not  come  alone.     It  had  the  farther 

effect  of  rendering  her  less  competent  for  defence 

against  the  early  aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Renewed         That  priucc,  duHug  the  first  year  of  his  accession 

ph!iip.^^He  (359  B.C.),  had  sought  to  conciliate  Athens  by  va- 

Ampw  wiii**.  ^*^^®  measures,  but  especially  by  withdrawing  his 

garrison  from  Amphipolis,  while  he  was  establishing 

his  military  strength  in  the  interior  against  the  Illy- 

rians  and  Pseonians.     He  had  employed  in  this 

mory  of  Chabrias,  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  peace  with  Chios  had 
been  concluded  before  that  oration  was  delivered.  It  was  delivered  in 
the  very  year  of  the  peace  355  b.c. 

*  Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  464.  s.  26,  27;  and  De  Coronft, 
p.  305.  s.  293. 
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manner  a  period  apparently  somewhat  less  than  two 
years ;  and  employed  it  with  such  success,  as  to 
bumble  his  enemies  in  the  interior,  and  get  together 
a  force  competent  for  aggressive  operations  against 
the  cities  on  the  coast.  During  this  interval,  Am- 
phipolis  remained  a  free  and  independent  city ;  for- 
mally renounced  by  Philip,  and  not  assailed  by  the 
Athenians.  Why  they  let  slip  this  favourable  op* 
portunity  of  again  enforcing  by  arms  pretensions 
on  which  they  laid  so  much  stress — I  have  before 
partially  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  explained. 
Philip  was  not  the  man  to  let  them  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity longer  than  he  could  help,  or  to  defer  the 
moment  of  active  operations  as  they  did.  Towards 
the  close  of  358  b.c,  finding  his  hands  free  from 
impediments  in  the  interior,  he  forthwith  com* 
menced  the  siege  of  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards 
him,  and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for  war\ 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  these  causes  could 
have  been,  seeing  that  so  short  a  time  before,  the 
town  had  been  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  invoked 
as  protectors  against  Athens ;  nor  were  the  inha- 
bitants in  any  condition  to  act  aggressively  against 
Philip. 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  sur-  ■•c.  «8. 
render,  Philip  commenced  a  strenuous  siege,  assail-  JJlft^"*"^' 
inff  the  walls  with  battering-rams  and  other  military  "1^,***  "^ 

o  ^  •'     assistance 

engines.     The  weak  points  of  the  fortification  must  ^^om 
have  been  well  known  to  him,  from  his  own  sol-  manoeuyres 
diers  who  had  been  recently  in  garrison.    The  inha-  hiduce  ^  ^ 
bitants  defended  themselves  with  vigour ;  but  such  to^n^s'rfere. 

*  Diodor.  zvi.  8. 
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was  DOW  the  change  of  circumstances,  that  they 
were  forced  to  solicit  their  ancient  enemy  Athens 
for  aid  against  the  Macedonian  prince.  Their  en- 
voys Hierax  and  Stratokles,  reaching  Athens  shortly 
after  the  successful  close  of  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Euboea,  presented  themselves  before  the  public 
assembly,  urgently  inviting  the  Athenians  to  come 
forthwith  and  occupy  Amphipolis,  as  the  only 
chance  of  rescue  from  Macedonian  dominion ^  We 
are  not  certain  whether  the  Social  War  had  yet 
broken  out ;  if  it  had,  Athens  would  be  too  much 
pressed  with  anxieties  arising  out  of  so  formidable 
a  revolt,  to  have  means  disposable  even  for  the 
tempting  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphipolis. 
But  at  any  rate  Philip  had  foreseen  and  counter- 
worked the  prayers  of  the  Amphipolitans.  He  sent 
a  courteous  letter  to  the  Athenians,  acquainting 
them  that  he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet  recog- 
nising it  as  belonging  of  right  to  them,  and  pro- 
mising to  restore  it  to  them  when  he  should  have 
succeeded  in  the  capture*. 
B.C.  358.  Much  of  the  future  history  of  Greece  turned  upon 
the  manner  in  which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two 

'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  II.  8.  8 ci   yap,   ^   iJKoyxv  Ev- 

fiotvfTi  fif^orfOrjKms,  Koi  iraprja-av  *A/i<^tiroXirc0i'  'itpa^  Koi  SrporofcX^f 
f TTt  TovTi  t6  PrjfJM,  KfXevovTts  fffjiaf  nXilv  koi  irapaK<ifiPav€iP  n)i'  irSkiy, 
rijv  avTrjv  irap€ix6fi€ff  imip  ^fi&v  avr&v  irpoBvfAiay  ^vtrep  (mip  t^$ 
£t>/3o€a>v  a-oyrrjpias,  ctxrr'  tv  *Afi<f>iiroKiv  t6t€  koI  frdvT»v  t&v  p^rii  ravra 
hv  ^T€  ufraXXcr/fMyoi  irpayfAaT&>v. 

^  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  659.  s.  138 KouctTyo  ftB6r€s, 

5rt  ♦tXtinroff,  5t€  /hcv  'AfKJiiirdkw  €ir6kt6pK€i,  1»  vpTw  trapad^,  irdkiopKtuf 
Z<f)i]'  «W€id^  d*  cXa/Sc,  Koi  Horibaiap  irpoo'a^ciXcTo. 

Also  the  Oration  De  Halonneso,  p.  83.  s.  28 r^  d*  eirurroXfjs, 

rjv  irpos  vfias  eTTC/i^cy  (Philip)  &r  *AfU^ifroXiv  eVoXidpieci,  €in\i\rf<rraij, 
€v  J  a>fjLo\6yii  rriv  * AiM<f)iiro\iP  vfi€T€pa»  ctvai*  €<f>tj  yap  €Kn6kiopKTf(ras 
vp.lv  diroduxrtw  cos  ovcrav  vp^rtpav,  aXX'  ov  r&v  €\6vTtidv, 
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conflictiDg  messages.    The  situation  of  Amphipolis,  The  Athe- 
comnaanding  the  passage  over  the  Strymon,  was  u^'m/not 
not  only  all-important — as  shutting  up  Macedonia  Am"h*poiu 
to  the  eastward  and  as  opening  the  gold  regions  ~\^®^',_ 
around  Mount  Pangaeus — but  was  also  easily  defen-  importance 

°  •'of  this  re- 

si  ble  by  the  Athenians  from  seaward,  if  once  ac-  solution. 

quired.  Had  they  been  clear-sighted  in  the  appre* 
ciation  of  chances,  and  vigilant  in  respect  to  future 
defence,  they  might  now  have  acquired  this  im- 
portant place,  and  might  have  held  it  against  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Philip.  But  that  fatal  inaction 
which  had  become  their  general  besetting  sin,  was 
on  the  present  occasion  encouraged  by  some  plausi- 
ble, yet  delusive,  pleas.  The  news  of  the  danger 
of  the  Amphipolitans  would  be  not  unwelcome  at 
Athens — where  strong  aversion  was  entertained  to- 
wards them,  as  refractory  occupants  of  a  territory 
not  their  own,  and  as  having  occasioned  repeated 
loss  and  humiliation  to  the  Athenian  arms.  Nor 
could  the  Athenians  at  once  shift  their  point  of  view, 
so  as  to  contemplate  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
policy  alone,  and  to  recognise  these  old  enemies  as 
persons  whose  interests  had  now  come  into  harmony 
with  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
temper  of  the  Athenians  towards  Philip  was  highly 
favourable.  Not  only  had  they  made  peace  with  him 
during  the  preceding  year,  but  they  also  felt  that 
he  had  treated  them  well  both  in  evacuating  Amphi- 
polls  and  in  dismissing  honourably  their  citizens 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  army  of  his 
competitor  Argaeus'.  Hence  they  were  predisposed 
to  credit  his  positive  assurance,  that  he  only  wished 

^  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660.  s.  144. 
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to  take  the  place  in  order  to  expel  a  troublesome 
population  who  had  wronged  and  annoyed  him,  and 
that  he  would  readily  hand  it  over  to  its  rightful 
owners  the  Athenians.  To  grant  the  application  of 
the  Amphipolitans  for  aid,  would  thus  appear,  at 
Athens,  to  be  courting  a  new  war  and  breaking  with 
a  valuable  friend,  in  order  to  protect  an  odious 
enemy,  and  to  secure  an  acquisition  which  would 
at  all  events  come  to  them,  even  if  they  remained 
still,  through  the  cession  of  Philip.  It  is  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  motives  which  determined  Athens 
on  this  occasion  to  refrain  from  interference  ;  since 
there  were  probably  few  of  her  resolutions  which 
she  afterwards  more  bitterly  regretted.  The  letter 
of  assurance  from  Philip  was  received  and  trusted ; 
the  envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed  with  a 
refusal. 
Am*hr*iii  Deprived  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the 
by  Philip,  Amphipolitans  still  held  out  as  long  as  they  could. 
trJil^illin  of  a  But  a  party  iu  the  town  entered  into  correspondence 
townV"  ^^^  wit^  Philip  to  betray  it,  and  the  defence  thus  gradu- 
ally became  feebler.  At  length  he  made  a  breach 
in  the  walls,  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  partisans 
within,  to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  not  without 
a  brave  resistance  from  those  who  still  remained 
faithful.  All  the  citizens  unfriendly  to  him  were 
expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were  treated  with  lenity ; 
but  we  are  told  that  little  favour  was  shown  by 
Philip  towards  those  who  had  helped  in  the  betrayal  \ 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  8,  with  the  passage  from  libanhu  cited  in  We8seUiig:'i 
note.    DemostheneB,  Olynth.  i.  p.  10.  s.  5. 

Hieraz  and  Stratokles  were  the  Amphipolitan  envoys  despatched  to 
Athens  to  a^k  for  aid  against  Philip.     An  Inscription  yet  remains. 
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Amphipolis  was  to  Philip  an  acquisition  of  un-  imporunce 
speakable  importance,  not  less  for  defence  than  for  poi."  to 
offence.     It  was  not  only  the  most  convenient  ma-  disappoint- 
ritime  station  in  Thrace,  but  it  also  threw  open  to  Athen^a^^ 
him  all  the  country  east  of  the  Strymon,  and  espe-  ^I^^J,^  ^f 
cially  the  gold  region  near  Mount  Pangseus.     He  ?«"»>•«' 
established  himself  firmly  in  his  new  position,  which 
continued  from  henceforward  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Macedonia,  until  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom 
by  the  Romans.    He  took  no  steps  to  fulfil  his  pro* 
mise  of  handing  over  the  place  to  the  Athenians, 
who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it.     The 
Social  War,  indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out, 
absorbed  all  thieir  care  and  all  their  forces,  so  that 
they  were  unable,  amidst  their  disastrous  reverses 
at  Chios  and  elsewhere,  to  take  energetic  measures 
in  reference  to  Philip  and  Amphipolis.  Nevertheless 
he  still  did  not  peremptorily  refuse  the  surrender, 
but  continued  to  amuse  the  Athenians  with  delusive 
hopes,  suggested  through  his  partisans,  paid   or 
voluntary,  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  Phiup 
any  open  breach  with  Athens,  because  the  Olyn-  m^^SLJ 
thians  had  conceived  serious  alarm  from  his  con-  il^uJ^ 
quest  of  Amphipolis,  and  had  sent  to  negotiate  a  ^[^'Si'em 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  ^  reject 
Such  an  alliance,  had  it  been  concluded,  would  have  from  the 
impeded  the  farther  schemes  of  Philip.     But  his  — proplll^d 
partisans  at  Athens  procured  the  dismissal  of  the  pyd^lJ^fo/' 
Olynthian  envoys,  by  renewed  assurances  that  the  ^mphipoiw. 
Macedonian  prince  was  still  the  friend  of  Athens, 

fecording  the  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against  Philo  and 
Stratokles.     See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2006. 
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and  still  disposed  to  cede  Amphipolis  as  her  legiti- 
mate possession.    They  represented,  however,  that 
he  had  good  ground  for  complaining  that  Athens 
continued  to  retain  Pydna,  an  ancient  Macedonian 
seaport^    Accordingly  they  proposed  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  him  for  the  exchange  of  Pydna  against 
Amphipolis.    But  as  the  Pydnaeans  were  known  to 
be  adverse  to  the  transfer,  secrecy  was  indispensable 
in  the  preliminary  proceedings ;  so  that  Antiphon 
and  Charidemus,  the  two  envoys  named,  took  their 
instructions  from  the  Senate  and  made  their  reports 
only  to  the  Senate.     The  public  assembly  being 
informed    that    negotiations,   unavoidably   secret, 
were  proceeding,  to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  Am- 
phipolis— was  persuaded  to  repel  the  advances  of 
Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look  upon  Philip  still  as  a 
friend*. 
Philip  acts        The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  was  thus 
maline?^**  rejcctcd,  as  the  entreaty  of  the  Amphipolitans  for 
JSJ^ni—     ^*^  ^^^  previously  been.     Athens  had  good  reason 
he  conquers  jq  repcut  of  both.     Thc  sccrct  negotiation  brought 
Podd««--    her  no  nearer  to  the  possession  of  Amphipolis.     It 
d«rto^he    ended  in  nothing,  or  in  worse  than  nothing,  as  it 
^wiSm"'   amused  her  with  delusive  expectations,  while  Philip 
A^henUmli!    opcucd  a  treaty  with  the  Olynthians,  irritated,  of 
course,  by  their  recent  repulse  at  Athens.     As  yet 
he  had  maintained  pacific  relations  with  the  Athe- 
nians, even  while  holding  Amphipolis  contrary  to 

^  Thucyd.  i.  61,  137;  Diodor.  ziii.  49.  Pydna  had  been  acquired  to 
Athens  by  Timotheus. 

^  This  secret  negotiation,  about  the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphi- 
polis, is  alluded  to  briefly  by  Demosthenes,  and  appears  to  have  been 
fully  noticed  by  Theopompus  (Demosthenes,  Olynth.  ii.  p.  19.  s.  6.  with 
the  comments  of  Ulpian;  Theopompus,  Fr.  189,  ed.  Didot). 
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his  engagement.  But  he  now  altered  his  policy, 
and  contracted  alliance  with  the  Olynthians  ;  whose 
friendship  he  purchased  not  only  by  ceding  to  them 
the  district  of  Anthemus  (lying  between  Olynthus 
and  Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians  with 
former  Macedonian  kings) ,  but  also  by  conquering 
and  handing  over  to  them  the  important  Athenian 
possession  of  Potidaea^  We  know  no  particulars 
of  these  important  transactions.  Our  scanty  au- 
thorities merely  inform  us,  that  during  the  first  two 
years  (358-356  b.c),  while  Athens  was  absorbed 
by  her  disastrous  Social  War,  Philip  began  to  act 
as  her  avowed  enemy.  He  conquered  from  her  not 
only  Pydna  and  other  places  for  himself,  but  also 
Potidaea  for  the  Olynthians.  We  are  told  that  Pydna 
was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the 
town* ;  and  he  probably  availed  himself  of  the  secret 
propositions  made  by  Athens  respecting  the  ex- 
change of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  to  exasperate  the 
Pydnseans  against  her  bad  faith  ;  since  they  would 
have  good  ground  for  resenting  the  project  of  trans- 
ferring them  underhand,  contrary  to  their  own  in- 
clination. Pydna  was  the  first  place  besieged  and 
captured.    Several  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the  ground 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71*  s.  22. 

'  Demosthen.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  476.  s.  71 (f>^pf  ^  Kwctlpo 

i^Tda-ufKV,  ol  irpod6vrfs  rtjv  TLvdvav  Koi  ra^a  x^pia  r^  ^tXifnr^  r^ 
YTor*  iirapStvTts  vfias  ^dticovy;  fj  irafri  irp6bffKov  tovto,  ori  rals  irap* 
€Kfivov  t»p€ais,  As  dia  ravra  tcfadai  ir<pia'tp  ^ovvto  ; 

Compare  Olynthiac  i.  p.  10.  s.  5. 

This  discourse  was  pronounced  in  355  B.C.,  thus  affording  confirma- 
tory evidence  of  the  date  assigned  to  the  surrender  of  Pydna  and 
Potidaea. 

What  the  "other  places"  here  alluded  to  hy  Demosthenes  are  (be- 
sides Pydna  and  Potidaea),  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  by  Diodorus 
(xvi.  31)  that  Methdnd  was  not  taken  till  354-353  b.c. 
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of  prior  oflFence  towards  Macedonia*,  are  said  to 
have  been  slain,  while  even  those  who  had  betrayed 
the  town  were  contemptuously  treated.  The  siege 
lasted  long  enough  to  transmit  news  to  Athens, 
and  to  receive  aid,  had  the  Athenians  acted  with 
proper  celerity  in  despatching  forces.  But  either 
the  pressure  of  the  Social  War — or  the  impatience 
of  personal  service  as  well  as  of  pecuniary  payment 
— or  both  causes  operating  together — made  them 
behindhand  with  the  exigency.  Several  Athenian 
citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna  and  sold  into  slavery, 
some  being  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  out  of  hia 
own  funds ;  yet  we  cannot  make  out  clearly  that 
any  relief  at  all  was  sent  from  Athens*,  If  any 
was  sent,  it  came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to 
Potidsea' — though  the  siege,  carried  on  jointly  by 
Philip  and  the  Olynthians,  was  both  long  and  costly* 

'  The  conquests  of  Philip  are  alwap  enumerated  by  Demosthenes  in 
this  order*  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidiea,  Meth6n6,  &c.,  Olynthiac  i. 
p.  II.  s.  9.  p.  12.  s.  13 ;  Philippic  i.  p. 41.  s.  6 ;  De  Coronft,  p.  248.  s.  85. 

See  Ulpian  ad  Demosthenem,  Olynth.  i.  p.  10.  s.  5 ;  also  Diodor.  xvi. 
8 ;  and  Wesseling's  note. 

'  In  the  public  vote  of  gratitude  passed  many  years  afterwards  by 
the  Athenian  assembly  towards  Demosthenes,  his  merits  are  recited ; 
and  among  them  we  find  this  contribution  towards  the  relief  of  captives 
at  Pydna,  Methdnd,  and  Olynthus  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  851). 

'  Compare  Demosthenes,  Olynthiac  i.  p.  11.  s.  9;  Philippic  i.  p.  50. 
8. 40  (where  he  mentions  the  expedition  to  Potidsea  as  having  come  too 
kte,  but  does  not  mention  any  expedition  for  relief  of  Pydna). 

^  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  656.  s.  128.  irpbt  vfias  n-oXc/xwy, 
Xp^/uuzra  TTcl^h  avakoMras  (Philip,  in  the  siege  of  Potideea).  In  this 
oration  (delivered  B.C.  352)  Demosthenes  treats  the  capture  of  Potidiea 
as  mainly  the  work  of  Philip ;  in  the  second  Olynthiac,  he  speaks  as  if 
Philip  had  been  a  secondary  agent,  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  Olynthians 
in  the  siege,  iroXtv  ad  7rp6s  Ilortdaiav  *0\vv6lois  f<f)dvri  ri  rovro  (rvvafi" 

^(Srcpoy — i,e,  the  Macedonian  power  was  itpoa-Or^Kr)  ns  ov  a-fUKpa 

The  first  representation,  delivered  two  or  three  years  before  the  second, 
is  doubtless  the  more  correct. 
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— and  though  there  were  a  body  of  Athenian 
settlers  (Kleruchs)  resident  there,  whom  the  capture 
of  the  place  expelled  from  their  houses  and  pro- 
perties*. Even  for  the  rescue  of  these  fellow- 
citizens^  it  does  not  appear  that  any  native  Athe- 
nians would  undertake  the  burden  of  personal  ser- 
vice. The  relieving  force  despatched  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  a  general  with  mercenary  foreigners ; 
who,  as  no  pay  was  provided  for  them,  postponed 
the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  sent,  to  the 
temptation  of  plundering  elsewhere  for  their  own 
profit^.  It  was  thus  that  Philip,  without  any  ex- 
press declaration  of  war,  commenced  a  series  of 
hostile  measures  against  Athens,  and  deprived  her 
of  several  valuable  maritime  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  besides  his  breach 
of  faith  respecting  the  cession  of  Amphipolis^.  After 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71*  s.  22.  noridcuav  d*  cdidov,  rovs 
*ABrivai»y  mroiKovs  cic0dXXtfv  (Philip  gaye  it  to  the  Olynthians),  Koi  n)y 
'  ficv  IxBp^  nphs  ^{jLas  avrbs  dsnipifro,  rijv  x^P'"'  ^*  ^^^i^oit  4M6k€i 
KOfmovadai.  The  passage  in  the  Oratio  de  Halonneso  (p.  79.  s.  10)  alludes 
to  this  same  extrusion  and  expropriation  of  the  Athenian  Kleruchs, 
though  Voemel  and  Franke  (erroneously,  I  think)  suppose  it  to  allude 
to  the  treatment  of  these  Kleruchs  by  Philip  some  years  afterwards, 
when  he  took  Potidaea  for  himself.  We  may  be  sure  that  no  Athenian 
Kleruchs  were  permitted  to  stay  at  Potidaea  even  after  the  first  capture. 

'  The  genend  description  given  in  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes, 
of  the  air6<rro\oi  from  Athens,  may  doubtless  be  applied  to  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Potidfea — Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  28.  p.  53, 
s.  52.  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  harangue. 

'  Diodorus  (xri.  8),  in  mentioning  the  capture  of  Potideea,  considers 
it  an  evidence  of  the  kind  disposition  of  Philip,  and  of  his  great  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  Athens  (<^tXaydpd»ir«r  7rpo€r€V€yKdft€vos)  that  he  spared 
the  persons  of  these  Athenians  in  the  place,  and  permitted  them  to  de- 
part. But  it  was  a  great  wrong,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  should 
expel  and  expropriate  them,  when  no  offence  had  been  given  to  him, 
and  when  there  was  no  formal  war  (Demosth.  Or.  de  Halonneso,  p.  79. 
•.10). 

Diodorus  states  also  that  Philip  gave  Pydna,  as  well  as  Potidsea,  to 
the  Olynthians ;  which  is  not  correct. 
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her  losses  from  the  Social  War,  and  her  disappoint- 
ineDt  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet  farther  mor- 
tified by  seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands^  and 
Potidaea  (the  most  important  possession  in  Thrace 
next  to  Amphipolis)  into  those  of  Olynthus.     Her 
impoverished  settlers  returned  home,  doubtless  with 
bitter  complaints  against  the  aggression,  but  also 
with  just  vexation  against  the  tardiness  of  their 
countrymen  in  sending  relief. 
B.C.  358-         These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip 
Increase  of  ^^  '^  advaucc  prodigiously  his  power  and  ascend* 
t^«  p?T*'     ency.     He  had  deprived  Athens  of  her  hold  upon 
he  founds     the  Thcrmaic  gulf,  in  which  she  now  seems  only 
openTgoid    to  have  retained  the  town  of  MethdnS,   instead 
Mo'Ii^t'pan.  of  the  scHes  of  ports  round  the  gulf  acquired  for 
drrives""*     ^^^  ^y  Timotheu8\     He  had  conciliated  the  good- 
large  re-      yfiw  of  the  Olyuthians  by  his  cession  of  Anthemus 

venues  from  "^  '^ 

them.  and  Potidaea ;  the  latter  place,  from  its  command- 
ing situation  on  the  isthmus  of  PallSnS,  giving 
them  the  mastery  of  that  peninsula^,  and  en-  * 
suring  (what  to  Philip  was  of  great  importance) 
their  enmity  with  Athens.  He  not  only  improved 
the  maritime  conveniences  of  Amphipolis,  but 
also  extended  his  acquisitions  into  the  auriferous 
regions  of  Mount  Pangaeus  eastward  of  the  Stry- 
mon.  He  possessed  himself  of  that  productive 
country  immediately  facing  the  island  of  Thasos  ; 
where  both  Thasians  and  Athenians  had  once 
contended  for  the  rights  of  mining,  and  from 
whence,  apparently,  both  had  extracted  valuable 

'  Demosthenes,   Philippic  i.  p.  41.  s.  6 ctxoficy  irorc  rffjLtis 

Hvdvop  Ka\  H(yri^«uav  Koi  MtBmtnjv,  Koi  irdvra  t6v  rSnop  tovtov 
olKt7op  kvk\<p,  &c. 

'  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  7^.  s.  22. 
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produce.  In  the  interior  of  this  region  he  founded 
a  new  city  called  Philippic  enlarged  from  a  previous 
town  called  Krenides,  recently  founded  by  the  Tba* 
sians.  Moreover,  he  took  such  effective  measures 
for  increasing  the  metallic  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  they  presently  yielded  to  him  a  large 
revenue;  according  toDiodorus,  not  less  than  1000 
talents  per  annum  ^  He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to 
be  struck,  bearing  a  name  derived  from  his  own. 
The  fresh  source  of  wealth  thus  opened  was  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  him,  as  furnishing  means  to 
meet  the  constantly  increasing  expense  of  his  mili- 
tary force.  He  had  full  employment  to  keep  his 
soldiers  in  training :  for  the  nations  of  the  interior 
— Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians — humbled  but 
not  subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  again 
jointly  to  reclaim  their  independence.  The  army 
of  Philip — under  his  general  Parmenio,  of  whom 
we  now  hear  for  the  first  time — ^defeated  them,  and 
again  reduced  them  to  submission^. 

It  was  during  this  interval  too  that  Philip  mar-  b.c.  sse. 
ried  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  prince  of  ^^^r  ^ 
the  Molossi^,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  Mo-  oiympia*- 
lossian  kings,  who  boasted  of  an  heroic  ^akid  Alexander 
genealogy.     Philip  had  seen  her  at  the  religious  '^®^"*** 
mysteries  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  where  both 
were  initiated  at  the  same  time.      In  violence  of 
temper — ^in  jealous,  cruel, 'and  vindictive  disposi- 
tion— she  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian 
queens  Amestris  and  Parysatis.     The  Epirotic  wo- 

>  IHodor.  xyi.  4-8 ;  Harpokration  v.  Aarov.  Herodot.  ix.  74. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  22 ;  Plutarch^  Alexand.  c.  3. 
'  Justm>  vii.  6. 
VOL.  XI.  Z 
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men,  as  well  as  the  Tbracian,  were  much  given  to 
the  Bacchanalian  religious  rites,  celebrated  with 
fierce  ecstasy  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  in  ho- 
nour of  Dionysus  \  To  this  species  of  religious 
excitement  Olympias  was  peculiarly  susceptible. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  tame  snakes  play- 
ing around  her,  and  to  have  indulged  in  ceremonies 
of  magic  and  incantation^.  Her  temper  and  cha- 
racter became,  after  no  long  time,  repulsive  and 
even  alarming  to  Philip,  But  in  the  year  356  b.c. 
she  bore  to  him  a  son,  afterwards  renowned  as 
Alexander  the  Oreat.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  not  long  after  the  talcing  of  Potidaea,  that 
Philip  received  nearly  at  the  same  time,  three  mes- 
sengers with  good  news — the  birth  of  his  son ;  the 
defeat  of  the  lUyrians  by  Parmenio ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  one  of  his  running  horses  at  the  Olympic 
games^. 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  2,  3.  The  Baochae  of  Euripides  contains  a 
powerful  description  of  these  exoitiiig  ceremonies. 

'  Plutarch,  Al^zand.  c,  2.  19  d«  "OXvfimas  fuXKoif  Mpwf  (ifk^cura 
rckr  KOTox^Si  Koi  Toifs  ifdova-taa-fiovs  i^yovcra  fiapfiapiKwrtpaVy  50€tf 
firydXovs  x^^P^^^^  c^f fXrcro  rolp  6i&troti,  &c. 

Compare  Duris  apud  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p.  660. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  3 ;  Justin,  zii.  19. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVn. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  TO 
THAT  OF  THE  OLYNTHIAN  WAR. 

It  has  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapteri  bow 
Philip,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Social  War« 
aggrandised  himself  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  at  the 
expense  of  Athens,  by  the  acquisition  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  Pydna,  and  Potidsea — ^the  two  last  actually  taken 
from  her,  the  first  captured  only  under  false  asiu- 
rances  held  out  to  her  while  be  was  beiieging  it : 
how  he  had  farther  strengthened  himself  by  enlist- 
ing Olynthus  both  as  an  ally  of  bis  own,  and  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians.  He  had  thus  begun  the 
war  against  Athens,  usually  spoken  of  as  the  war 
about  Ampbipolis,  which  lasted  without  any  formal 
peace  for  twelve  years.  The  resistance  opposed  by 
Athens  to  these  his  first  aggressions  had  been  faint 
and  ineffective— partly  owing  to  embarrassments. 
But  the  Social  War  had  not  yet  terminated,  when 
new  embarrassments  and  complicationSj  of  a  far 
more  formidable  nature,  sprang  up  elsewhere — 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  War,  rending 
the  very  entrails  of  the  Hellenic  world,  and  profit- 
able only  to  the  indefatigable  aggressor  in  Mace- 
donia. 

The  Ampbiktyonic  assembly,  which  we  shall  now  causes  of 
find  exalted  into  an  inauspicious  notoriety,  was  an  wsr— the 
Hellenic  institution  ancient  and  venerable,  but  rarely  onT/Jl^^' 
invested  with  practical  efficiency.    Though  political  '^^^^* 

z2 
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by  occasion,  it  was  religions  in  its  main  purpose, 
associated  with  the  worship  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  and 
of  DSmStir  at  Thermopylae.  Its  assemblies  were 
held  twice  annually — ^in  spring  at  Delphi,  in  autumn 
at  Thermopylae ;  while  in  every  fourth  year  it  pre- 
sided at  the  celebration  of  the  great  Pythian  festival 
near  Delphi,  or  appointed  persons  to  preside  in  its 
name.  It  consisted  of  deputies  called  Hieromne- 
mones  and  Pylagorae,  sent  by  the  twelve  ancient  na- 
tions or  fractions  of  the  Hellenic  name,  who  were 
recognised  as  its  constituent  body:  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  loniaos,  Perrhaebians,  Mag- 
nates, Lokrians,  CEtaeans  or  ^aianes,  Achaeans, 
Malians,  Phokians,  Dolopes.  These  were  the  twelve 
nations,  sole  partners  in  the  Amphiktyonic  sacred 
rites  and  meetings :  each  nation,  small  and  great 
alike,  having  two  votes  in  the  decision  and  no  more ; 
and  each  city,  small  and  great  alike,  contributing 
equally  to  make  up  the  two  votes  of  that  nation  to 
which  it  belonged.  Thus  Sparta  counted  only  as 
one  of  the  various  coxnmunities  forming  the  Dorian 
nation  :  Athens,  in  like  manner  in  the  Ionian,  not 
superior  in  rank  to  Ery three  or  Pri6n6'. 
Poiidcai  That  during  the  preceding  century,  the  Amphi* 

brought"  ktyonic  assembly  had  meddled  rarely,  and  had  never 
^^bijr!  meddled  to  any  important  purpose,  in  the  political 
TheiS  affairs  of  Greece — is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
jB»»n«*  not  once  mentioned  either  in  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  or  in  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon.  But 
after  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  this 

>  iBschines,  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  280.  c.  36,  For  pardculun  respecting 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  see  the  treatise  of  Tittman,  Ueber  den 
Amphiktyonischen  Bund,  p.  37,  45,  $eqq. 
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great  religious  convocation  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
after  long  torpor,  began  to  meet  for  the  despatch 
of  business.  Unfortunately  its  manifestations  of 
activity  were  for  the  most  part  abusive  and  mis- 
chievous. Probably  not  long  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  though  we  do  not  know  the  precise  year 
— the  Thebans  exhibited  before  the  Araphiktyons 
an  accusation  against  Sparta,  for  having  treache- 
rously seized  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel  of  Thebes) 
in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  Sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  pronounced  against  her\  together 
with  a  fine  of  500  talents,  doubled  after  a  certain 
interval  of  non-payment.  The  act  here  put  in  ac- 
cusation was  indisputably  a  gross  political  wrong ; 
and  a  pretence,  though  a  very  slight  pretence,  for 
bringing  political  wrong  under  cognizance  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  might  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  the 
old  oath  taken  by  each  included  city^.  Still,  every 
one  knew  that  for  generations  past,  the  assembly 
had  taken  no  actual  cognizance  of  political  wrong ; 
so  that  both  trial  and  sentence  were  alike  glaring 
departures  from  understood  Grecian  custom — pro- 
ving only  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  and  the  insolence 
of  Thebes.  The  Spartans  of  course  did  not  submit 
to  pay,  nor  were  there  any  means  of  enforcement 
against  them.  No  practical  effect  followed  there- 
fore, except  (probably)  the  exclusion  of  Sparta  from 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly — as  well  as  from  the 
Delphian  temple  and  the  Pythian  games.  Indi- 
rectly, however,  the  example  was  most  pernicious, 
as  demonstrating  that  the  authority  of  a  Pan-hellenic 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  23-29 ;  Justin^  viii.  K 
*  Mscbmea,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  279.  c.  35. 
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convocation,  venerable  from  its  religious  antiquity, 
could  be  abused  to  satisfy  the  political  antipathies 
of  a  single  leading  state. 
B.C.  357.  In  the  year  357  b.c,  a  second  attempt  was  made 
Theb^^  ^y  Thebes  to  employ  the  authority  of  the  Amphi- 
^kui2!^  ktyonic  assembly  as  a  means  of  crushing  her  neigh« 
The  pho-     hours  the  Phokians,    The  latter  had  been,  from  old 

kiftna  are 

oondemned  time,  bordcr-euemies  of  the  Thebans,  Lokrians,  and 
filled. ^^  ^  Thessalians.  Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  they  had 
fought  as  allies  of  Sparta  against  Thebes,  but  had 
submitted  to  Thebes  after  that  battle,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  be  her  allies,  though  less  and  less  cordial, 
until  the  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of  Bpami-* 
nondas^  Since  that  time,  the  old  antipathy  appears 
to  have  been  rekindled,  especially  on  the  part  of 
Thebes.  Irritated  against  the  Phokians  probably  as 
having  broken  off  from  a  sworn  alliance,  she  deter* 
mined  to  raise  against  them  an  accusation  in  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  assembly.  As  to  the  substantive  ground 
of  accusation,  we  find  difierent  statements.  Accord* 
ing  to  one  witness,  they  were  accused  of  having 
cultivated  some  portion  of  the  Kirrhaean  plain,  con* 
secrated  from  of  old  to  Apollo;  according  to  another, 
they  were  charged  with  an  aggressive  invasion  of 
Boeotia ;  while  according  to  a  third,  the  war  was 
caused  by  their  having  carried  off  Theano,  a  mar* 
ried  Theban  woman.  Pausanias  confesses  that  he 
cannot  distinctly  make  out  what  was  the  allegation 
e^ainst  them*.     Assisted  by  the  antipathy  of  the 

^  Compare  !Kenoph.  Hellen.  ti.  5, 23,  And  vii.  5, 4.  About  the  feud 
of  the  Theflmlians  and  Phokians,  tee  Herodot.  vii.  176,  viii.  27; 
iBschines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  289.  c.  43 — of  the  Lokrians  and  Phokians, 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  3 ;  Pausanias,  iii.  9,  4. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  23 ;  Justin,  yiii.  1 ;  Pausanias,  z.  2, 1  $  Duris  ap.  Athe- 
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Thessalians  and  Lokrians,  not  less  vehement  than 
her  own,  Thebes  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sent- 
ience of  condemnation  against  the  Phokians.  A 
fine  was  imposed  upon  them ;  of  what  amount,  we 
are  not  told,  but  so  heavy  as  to  be  far  beyond  their 
means  of  payment. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Thebans,  who  had  never  b.c.  357. 
been  able  to  attach  to  themselves  a  powerful  con»  iablTpti 
federacy  such  as  that  which  formerly  held  its  meet-  *^o^.  cod- 
ings at  Sparta,  supplied  the  deficiency  by  abusing  the  Pho- 
their  ascendency  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  to  tory  to 
procure  vengeance  upon  political  enemies.  A  certain  ^^"^' 
time  was  allowed  for  liquidating  the  fine,  which  the 
Phokians  had  neither  means  nor  inclination  to  do* 
Complaint  of  the  fact  was  then  made  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons,  when  a  decisive  reso* 
lution  was  adopted,  and  engraven  along  with  the 
rest  on  a  column  in  the  Delphian  temple,  to  expro* 
priate  the  recusant  Phokians,  and  consecrate  all 
their  territory  to  Apollo— as  Kirrha  with  its  fertile 
plain  had  been  treated  two  centuries  before.     It 
became  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  consistency  and  equal  dealing,  to  revive 
the  mention  of  the  previous  fine  still  remaining  un- 
paid by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  against  whom  it  was 
accordingly  proposed  to  pass  a  vote  of  something 
like  excommunication. 

iueiim,  zui.  p.  560.  Justiii  wy%,  **  Causa  et  origo  hujus  mali,  Thebani 
fuera  I  qui  cum  rerum  potirentur,  lecundam  fortunam  imbecillo  animo 
ferentes,  victos  armis  Lacedsmonios  et  Phocenses,  quasi  parva  sup- 
plida  Cfcdibus  et  rapinis  luissent,  apud  commune  Grseciae  concilium 
superbe  accusayerunt.  Laeedtemoniis  crimini  datum^  quod  arcem  The- 
banam  indudarum  tempore  occupassent ;  Phocensibus,  quod  Bceetiam 
depopulati  essent;  prorsus  quasi  post  armaet  bellum  locum  legibus 
iduiaiMent.'' 
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Retolution 
of  the  Pho- 
kians  to 
resist — 
Philomelus 
their  leader. 


Such,  impending  dangers,  likely  to  be  soon  re- 
alized under  the  instigation  of  Thebes,  excited  a 
resolute  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  Phokians. 
A  wealthy  and  leading  citizen  of  thePhokian  town 
Ledon,  named  Philomelus  son  of  Theotimus,  stood 
forward  as  the  head  of  this  sentiment,  setting  him- 
self energetically  to  organize  means  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Phokian  liberty  as  well  as  property.  Amon  g 
his  assembled  countrymen,  he  protested  against  the 
gross  injustice  of  the  recent  sentence,  amercing 
them  in  an  enormous  sum  exceeding  their  means ; 
when  the  strip  of  land,  where  they  were  alleged  to 
have  trespassed  on  the  property  of  the  god,  was  at 
best  narrow  and  insignificant.  Nothing  was  left 
now  to  avert  from  them  utter  ruin,  except  a  bold 
front  and  an  obstinate  resistance ;  which  he  (Philo- 
melus) would  pledge  himself  to  conduct  with  suc- 
cess, if  they  would  entrust  him  with  full  powers. 
The  Phokians  (he  contended)  were  the  original  and 
legitimate  administrators  of  the  Delphian  temple — 
a  privilege  of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  dis- 
possessed by  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  and  the 
Delphians.  '*  Let  us  reply  to  our  enemies  (he  urged) 
byre-asserting  our  lost  rights  and  seizing  the  temple; 
we  shall  obtain  support  and  countenance  from  many 
Grecian  states,  whose  interest  is  the  same  as  our  own, 
to  resist  the  unjust  decrees  of  the  Amphiktyon8\ 
Our  enemies  the  Thebans  (he  added)  are  plotting 
the  seizure  of  the  temple  for  themselves,  through 
the  corrupt  connivance  of  an  Amphiktyonic  ma- 
jority: let  us  anticipate  and  prevent  their  injustice*." 

1  Diodor.  xvi.  23,  24 ;  Pousanias,  x.  2,  1. 

^  That  this  design,  imputed  to  the  Thebans,  W|i9  a  part  of  the  case 
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Here  a  new  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  Question  of 

.    ,         ^  .  ,  .1  ,  >^»ht  raised 

right  of  presidency  over  the  most  venerated  sane-  as  to  the 
tuary  in  Greece ;  a  question  fraught  with  ruin  to  SfThV"*^^ 
the  peace  of  the  HeUenic  world.     The  claim  of  the  ow  riJhTof 
Phokians  was  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  founded  on  an  ^^^^^ 
ancient  reality,  and  doubtless  believed  by  themselves  >s»n8t  that 

T^    1    1  .  1    .         .11.  ,      of  the  Dcl- 

to  be  just.  Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  were  on-  phiansand 
ginally  a  portion  of  the  Phokian  name.  In  the  pukt^u. 
Homeric  Catalogue,  which  Philomelus  emphatically 
cited,  it  stands  enumerated  among  the  Phokians 
commanded  by  Schedius  and  Epistrophus,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  rocky  Pytho" — ^a  name  still  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Herodotus*.  The  Delphians  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  force  to  sever  themselves  from  their 
Phokian  brethren — to  stand  out  as  a  community 

made  out  by  the  Phokians  for  themselves,  we  may  feel  assured  from  the 
passage  in  Demosthenes^  Pais.  Leg.  p.  347.  s.  22.  Demosthenes  charges 
.fischines  with  having  made  false  promises  and  statements  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly*  on  returning  from  his  embassy  in  346  a.c.  iEschines 
told  the  Athenians  (so  Demosthenes  affirms)  that  he  had  persuaded 
Philip  to  act  altogether  in  the  interest  and  policy  of  Athens ;  that  the 
Athenians  would  presently  see  Thebes  besi^ed  by  Philip,  and  the 
Boeotian  towns  restored;  and  furthermore,  r^  ^cf  di  rh  xphli^ora  citnrpar- 

KardXri^tv  rov  Upov'  diddo-jcciv yap  avrbs  ^ifni  r^v^iXiinrov  Srt  ov^ev 
^Tov  ^o-c^^xacriy  ol  0€^ovX€VJc<$r«ff  r&v  rats  x^P^^  wpafdvmp, 
KOI  dia  ravra  xpVf^^  iavra  rovs  OrjPaiovs  €in,K€Kripvxfvai, 

How  far  ^schines  really  promised  to  the  Athenians  that  which  De- 
mosthenes here  alleges  him  to  have  promised — is  a  matter  to  be  inves- 
tigated when  we  arrive  at  the  transactions  of  the  year  346  B.C.  But  it 
seems  to  me  clear  that  the  imputation  (true  or  false)  against  the  Thebans, 
of  having  been  themselves  in  conspiracy  to  seize  the  temple,  must  have 
emanated  first  from  the  Phokians,  as  part  of  the  justification  of  their 
own  proceedings.  If  the  Thebans  ever  conceived  such  an  idea,  it  must 
have  been  before  the  actual  occupation  of  the  temple  by  the  Phokians ; 
if  they  were  falsely  charged  with  conceiving  it,  the  false  charge  would 
also  be  preferred  at  the  time.  Demosthenes  would  hardly  invent  it 
twelve  years  after  the  Phokian  occupation. 

*  Herodot  i.  54. 
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by  themselves— ^and  to  assume  the  lucrative  privi- 
lege of  administering  the  temple  as  their  own  pecu* 
liar.  Their  severance  had  been  first  brought  about, 
and  their  pretensions  as  administrators  espoused, 
by  Sparta  \  upon  whose  powerful  interest  they 
mainly  depended.  But  the  Phokians  had  never 
ceased  to  press  their  claim,  and  so  far  was  the  dis- 
pute from  being  settled  against  them,  even  in  450 
B.C.,  that  they  then  had  in  their  hands  the  actual 
administration.  The  Spartans  despatched  an  army 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  it  away  from  them 
and  transferring  it  to  the  Delphians ;  but  very 
shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Spartan  forces  bad 
retired,  the  Athenians  marched  thither,  and  dis- 
possessed the  Delphians^,  restoring  the  temple  to 
the  Phokians.  This  contest  went  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacred  War.  At  that  time  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  most  parts  of  Boeotia,  as  well  as  of  Me- 
gara  and  Pegse;  and  had  they  continued  so,  the 
Phokians  would  probably  have  been  sustained  in 
their  administration  of  the  holy  place ;  the  rights 
of  the  Delphians  on  one  side,  against  those  of  the 
Phokians  on  the  other,  being  then  obviously  de* 
pendent  on  the  comparative  strength  of  Athens 
and  Sparta.  But  presently  evil  days  came  upon 
Athens,  so  that  she  lost  all  her  inland  possessions 
north  of  Attica,  and  could  no  longer  uphold  her 
allies  in  Phokis.  The  Phokians  now  in  fact  passed 
into  allies  of  Sparta,  and  were  forced  to  relinquish 
their  temple  management  to  the  Delphians ;  who 
were  confirmed  in  it  by  a  formal  article  of  the  peace 
of  Nikias  in  421  b.c®,  and  retained  it  without  ques- 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  423.  =  Thucyd.  i.  12.  »  Thucyd.  ▼,  18. 
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tion,  under  the  recognised  Hellenic  supremacy  of 
Sparta,  down  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Even  then, 
too,  it  continued  undisturbed ;  since  Thebes  was 
nowise  inclined  to  favour  the  claim  of  her  enemies 
the  Phokians,  but  was  on  the  contrary  glad  to  be 
assisted  in  crushing  them  by  their  rivals  the  Del-* 
phians ;  who,  as  managers  of  the  temple,  could  ma- 
terially contribute  to  a  severe  sentence  of  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  assembly. 

We  see  thus  that  the  claim  now  advanced  by  ^^^^\, 

^    turei  taken 

Philomelus  was  not  fictitious,  but  eenuine,  and  felt  ^v  ^^^lo- 

°  meluf.    He 

by  himself  as  well  as  by  other  Phokians  to  be  the  gou  to 
recovery  of  an  ancient  privilege,  lost  only  through  obud^"Ld 
superior  forced    His  views  being  heartily  embraced  5^iS? 
by  his  countrymen,  he  was  nominated  general  with  ^^^^  ^^^ 
full  powers.     It  was  his  first  measure  to  go  to  phi— de- 
Sparta,  upon  whose  aid  he  counted,  in  consequence  Loknans. 
of  the  heavy  fine  which  still  stood  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  Amphiktyonic  sentence.     He  explained 
his  views  privately  to  King  Archidamus,  engaging, 
if  the  Phokians  should  become  masters  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  erase  the  sentence  and  fine  from  the  column 
of  record.     Archidamus  did  not  dare  to  promise 
him  public  countenance  or  support ;  the  rather^  as 
Sparta  had  always  been  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Delphian  presidency  (as  against  the  Phokian)  over 
the  temple.     But  in  secret  he  warmly  encouraged 
the  scheme ;  furnishing  a  sum  of  fifteen  talents,  be- 
sides a  few  mercenary  soldiers,  towards  its  execu- 
tion.    With  this  aid  Philomelus  returned  home, 

1  Justin  (viii.  1)  takes  no  notice  of  this  first  position  of  the  Phokians 
in  regard  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  He  treats  them  as  if  they  had  heen 
despoikrs  of  the  temple  even  at  first ;  "  relut  deo  irasoentes." 
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provided  an  equal  8um  of  fifteen  talents  from  his 
own  purse,  and  collected  a  body  of  peltasts,  Pho- 
kians  as  well  as  strangers.  He  then  executed  his 
design  against  Delphi,  attacking  suddenly  both  the 
town  and  the  temple,  and  capturing  them,  as  it 
would  appear,  with  little  opposition.  To  the  alarmed 
Delpbians,  generally,  he  promised  security  and 
good  treatment ;  but  he  put  to  death  the  members 
of  the  Gens  (or  Clan)  called  Thrakidae,  and  seized 
their  property :  these  men  constituted  one  among 
several  holy  Gentes,  leading  conductors  of  the  po- 
litical and  religious  agency  of  the  place'.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  when  thus  suddenly  assailed,  they  had 
sent  to  solicit  aid  from  their  neighbours  the  Lokri- 
ans  of  Amphissa ;  for  Philomelus  was  scarcely  in 
possession  of  Delphi,  when  these  latter  marched  up 
to  the  rescue.  He  defeated  them  however  with 
serious  loss,  and  compelled  them  to  return  home. 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  first  attempt, 
Philomelus  lost  no  time  in  announcing  solemnly 
and  formally  his  real  purpose.  He  proclaimed  that 
he  had  come  only  to  resume  for  the  Phokians  their 
ancient  rights  as  administrators  ;  that  the  treasures 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  24.  Hesychius  (v.  Aa^piadoi)  mentions  another 
phratry  or  gens  at  Delphi,  called  Laphriadse.  See  Wilhelm  Gotte,  Das 
Delphische  Orakel,  p.  83.  Leii^sic,  1839. 

It  is  stated  by  Pausanias,  that  the  Phokians  were  bent  upon  dealing 
with  Delphi  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  harshest  manner;  intending  to 
kill  all  the  men  of  military  age,  to  sell  the  remaining  population  as  shiyeSf 
and  to  race  the  whole  town  to  the  ground.  Archidamus  king  of  Sparta 
(according  to  Pausanias)  induced  the  Phokians  to  abandon  this  reso- 
lution (Pausan.  iii.  10,  4). 

At  what  moment  the  Phokians  ever  determined  on  this  step — or, 
indeed,  whether  they  ever  really  determined  on  it— we  cannot  feel  any 
certainty.  Nor  can  we  decide  confidently,  whether  Pausanias  borrowed 
the  statement  from  Theopompus,  whom  he  quotes  a  little  before. 
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of  the  temple  should  be  safe  and  respected  as  before ;  Phijomeioi 
that  no  impiety  or  illegality  of  any  kind  should  be  temple— 
tolerated ;  and  that  the  temple  and  its  oracle  would  me^iu!^' 
be  opened,  as  heretofore,  for  visitors,  sacrificers,  !!^"to" 
and  inquirers.     At  the  same  time,  well  aware  that  q"m/m* 
his  Lokrian  enemies  at  Amphissa  were  very  near,  •enument 

by  pro* 

he  erected  a  wall  to  protect  the  town  and  temple,  misiDg  re- 
which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  undefended —  thrtempie 
especially  its  western,  side.  He  farther  increased  TheGwcian 
his  levies  of  troops.  While  the  Phokians,  inspirited  J^^J^^^ 
with  this  first  advantage,  obeyed  his  call  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  he  also  attracted  new  merce* 
naries  from  abroad  by  the  offer  of  higher  pay.  He 
was  presently  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  strong  enough 
to  hold  a  difficult  post  like  Delphi  against  all  imme- 
diate  attack.  But  being  still  anxious  to  appease 
Grecian  sentiment  and  avert  hostility,  he  despatched 
envoys  to  all  the  principal  states — not  merely  to 
Sparta  and  Athens,  but  also  to  his  enemy  Thebes. 
His  envoys  were  instructed  to  offer  solemn  assu- 
rances, that  the  Phokians  had  taken  Delphi  simply 
to  reclaim  their  paternal  right  of  presidency,  against 
past  wrongful  usurpation ;  that  they  were  prepared 
to  give  any  security  required  by  the  Hellenic  body, 
for  strict  preservation  of  the  valuables  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  to  exhibit  and  verify  all,  by  weight  and 
number,  before  examiners  ;  that  conscious  of  their 
own  rectitude  of  purpose,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
entreat  positive  support  against  their  enemies,  or  at 
any  rate,  neutrality  \ 

^  Biodor.  xn.  27*  'O/wlos  d^  koI  vp6s  ras  SKkas  riis  firitnujuiTaras 
r&v  Ktrrii  t^p  'lEXkada  trdXcttv  airccrrf cXcv,  aTroKoyovfievos,  ori  Kartikffirrai 
T€vs  AffX^o^F,  oif  mr  Itpois  XP^t**'^^  ffVi/3ovXcvtty,  dXXc^  rrjt  rov  Upav 
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The  answers  sent  to  Philomelas  were  not  all  of 
the  same  tenor.  On  this  memorable  event,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Grecian  world  were  painfully  di- 
vided. While  Athens,  Spaita,  the  Peloponnesian 
Achseans  and  some  other  states  in  Peloponnesus, 
recognised  the  possession  of  the  Phokians,  and 
agreed  to  assist  them  in  retaining  it — the  Tbebans 
and  Thessalians  declared  strenuously  against  them, 
supported  by  all  the  states  north  of  Boeotia,  Lo- 
krians,  Dorians,  JSnianes,  Phthiot-Achaeans,  Mag- 
nates, Perrhsebians,  Athamsines,  and  Dolopes. 
Several  of  these  last  were  dependents  of  the  Thes- 

npouravias  c^i^f^ia-fitir&v  cfinai  y^  ^tticc^y  aMjv  Idlav  4p  rois  vaXatoU 
Xp6voig  mrodfd^iyfUvrfv,  T&v  df  ;(pi;fuiro>v  t6v  \6yov  c^  iraa-i  row 
^EXXi/crty  arrodctativ,  Koi  t6v  rt  oraBfibv  koI  t6v  apt$fi6v  t&v  avaBrffwrmv 
JrotffcOff  tfytu  frapa^MtHU  rdig  fiovXofiepois  e{ffr<(frtv.  *H((ov  di,  Sv  ns  dc' 
tX^piof  Ij  (t>B6pov  froXc/i27  ^^K€va-i,  /taXmra  lUv  fyfJLfiaxiiy,  tl  di  ftfi  y§, 
Tijv  ficrvxiav  3y«iv, 

In  reference  to  the  engagement  taken  by  Philomelus,  that  he  would 
exhibit  and  yerify,  bef<H«  any  general  Hellenie  ezaminera,  all  the  yalu- 
able  property  in  the  Delphian  temple,  by  weight  and  number  of  articlea-^ 
the  reader  will  find  interesting  matter  of  comparison  in  the  Attic  In- 
scriptionB,  No.  137-142,  vol.  i.  of  Boeckh'a  Corpus  Inacriptt.GnBearum — 
with  Boeekh's  yaluable  commentary.  These  are  the  records  of  the 
numerous  gold  and  silver  donatives,  preserved  in  the  Parthenon,  handed 
over  by  the  treasurers  of  the  goddess  annually  appointed,  to  their  suc- 
cessors at  the  end  of  the  year,  from  one  Panathenaic  festival  to  the  next. 
The  weight  of  each  article  is  formally  recorded,  aad  th^  new  articles 
received  each  year  (ivmta)  are  specified.  Where  an  article  is  trans- 
fnrred  without  being  weighed  {HarraSfiov),  the  fket  b  noticed.*— That  the 
precious  donatives  in  the  Delphian  temple  also,  were  carefully  weighed, 
we  may  judge  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  golden  lion  de« 
dicated  by  Kroesus  had  lost  a  fraction  of  its  weight  in  the  conflagration 
of  the  building  (Herodot.  i.  60). 

Pausanias  (x.  2, 1)  does  not  advert  to  the  difference  between  the  fix«t 
and  the  second  part  of  the  proceedings  of  Philomelus;  first,  the 
seizure  of  the  temple,  without  any  spoUation  of  the  treasure,  but 
simply  upon  the  plea  that  the  Phokians  had  the  best  right  to  ad- 
minister its  affairs;  next,  the  seizure  of  the  treasure  and  donatives  of 
the  temple— ^hich  he  came  to  afterwards,  when  he  found  it  oecesaitty 
for  defence* 
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salians,  and  followed  their  example ;  many  of  them 
moreover,  belonging  to  the  Amphiktyonic  consti- 
tuency, must  have  taken  part  in  the  votes  of  con* 
demnation  just  rescinded  by  the  Phokians. 

We  may  clearly  see  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  KuiomdM 
intention  of  Philomelus  or  his  Phokian  comrades  to  keep  the 
lay  hands  on  the  property  of  the  Delphian  temple :  a^Ly  ^ 
and  Philomelus,  while  taking  pains  to  set  himself  fond^aof 
right  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  tried  to  keep  the  pro-  *^*  ^y^^^ 
phetic  agency  of  the  temple  in  its  ordinary  working, 
so  as  to  meet  the  exigences  of  sacrificers  and  in- 
quirers as  before.  He  required  the  Pythian  priestess 
to  mount  the  tripod,  submit  herself  to  the  prophetic 
inspiration,  and  pronounce  the  word  thus  put  into 
her  mouth,  as  usual.  But  the  priestess — chosen  by 
the  Delphians,  and  probably  herself  a  member  of 
one  among  the  sacred  Delphian  Gentes-— obstinately 
refused  to  obey  him ;  especially  as  the  first  question 
which  he  addressed  concerned  his  own  usurpation, 
and  his  chances  of  success  against  enemies.  On 
his  injunctions,  that  she  should  prophesy  according 
to  the  traditional  rites — she  replied,  that  these  rites 
were  precisely  what  he  had  just  overthrown ;  upon 
which  he  laid  hold  of  her,  and  attempted  to  place 
her  on  the  tripod  by  force.  Subdued  and  frightened 
for  her  own  personal  safety,  the  priestess  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  that  he  might  do  what  he  chose. 
Philomelus  gladly  took  this  as  an  answer  favourable 
to  his  purpose.  He  caused  it  to  be  put  in  writing 
and  proclaimed,  as  an  oracle  from  the  god,  sanc- 
tioning and  licensing  his  designs.  He  convened 
a  special  meeting  of  his  partisans  and  the  Del- 
phians generally,  wherein  appeal  was  made  to  this 
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encouraging  answer,  as  warranting  full  confidence 
with  reference  to  the  impending  war.  So  it  was 
construed  by  all  around,  and  confirmatory  evidence 
was  derived  from  farther  signs  and  omens  occurring 
at  the  moment\  It  is  probable  however  that  Philo- 
melus  took  care  for  the  future  to  name  a  new  priest- 
ess, more  favourable  to  his  interest,  and  disposed  to 
deliver  oracular  answers  under  the  new  administra- 
tors in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  old. 
Batuei  of  Tbough  60  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  name 
again!!t^he  had  thus  declared  war  against  the  Phokians,  yet 
hS  w^wT  ^one  at  first  appear  to  have  made  hostile  movements, 
except  the  Lokrians,  with  whom  Philomelus  was 
fully  competent  to  deal.  He  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  overrun  and  plunder  their  territory,  en- 
gaging in  some  indecisive  skirmishes.  At  first  the 
Lokrians  would  not  even  give  up  the  bodies  of  his 
slain  soldiers  for  burial,  alleging  that  sacrilegious 
men  were  condemned  by  the  general  custom  of 
Greece  to  be  cast  out  without  sepulture.  Nor  did 
they  desist  from  their  refusal  until  he  threatened 
retaliation  towards  the  bodies  of  their  own  slain^. 
So  bitter  was  the  exasperation  arising  out  of  this 
deplorable  war  throughout  the  Hellenic  world  1 
Even  against  the  Lokrians  alone,  however,  Philo- 
melus soon  found  himself  in  want  of  money,  for 
the  payment  of  his  soldiers — native  Phokians  as 
well  as  mercenary  strangers.  Accordingly,  while 
he  still  adhered  to  his  pledge  to  respect  the  tem- 
ple property,  he  did  not  think  himself  precluded 
from  levying  a  forced  contribution  on  the  properties 
of  his  enemies,  the  wealthy  Delphian  citizens ;  and 

^  Diodar.  xvi.  25,  26,  27.  '  Diodar.  xvi.  25. 
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his  arms  were  soon  crowned  with  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess against  the  Lokrians,  in  a  battle  fought  near 
the  Rocks  called  Ph8edriades ;  a  craggy  and  difficult 
locality  so  close  to  Delphi,  that  the  Lokrians  must 
evidently  have  been  the  aggressors,  marching  up 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  town.  They  were  de* 
feated  with  great  loss,  both  in  slain  and  in  prison^ 
ers ;  several  of  them  only  escaping  the  spear  of  the 
enemy  by  casting  themselves  to  certain  death  down 
the  precipitous  cliffs^ 

This  victory,  while  imparting  courage   to   the  If^^^^ 
Phokians,  proved  the  signal  for  fresh  exertions  Exertions 
among  their  numerous  enemies.     The  loud  com-  SaM^J^*" 
plaints  of  the  defeated  Lokrians  raised  universal  JJ^'/^^^.*^*^' 
sympathy  ;  and  the  Thebans,  now  pressed  by  fear,  »««"««« *« 
as  well  as  animated  by  hatred,  of  the  Phokians, 
put  themselves  at   the   head   of  the   movement* 
Sending  round  envoys  to  the  Thessalians  and  the 
other  Amphiktyonic  states,  they  invoked  aid  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  mustering  a  common  force 
— **  to  assist  the  god," — to  vindicate  the  judicial 
dignity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, — and  to  put 
down  the  sacrilegious  Phokians^.     It  appears  that  a 
special  meeting  of  the  assembly  itself  was  convened  ; 
probably  at  Thermopylae,  since  Delphi  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.     Decided  resolutions  were 
here  taken   to   form  an   Amphiktyonic   army   of 
execution ;  accompanied  by  severe  sentences  of  fine 
and  other  punishments,  against  the  Phokian  leaders 

"  Diodor.  xvi.  28. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  28.  ^<^t(ra/*€Pa>y  dc  r&v  * Ki»/i^i,ktv6vwv  rov  irpor  ^wKtii 
wSKmi/lov,  n-oXX^  rapax^  koa  didoTao-if  ijv  Kaff  Skrjv  r^v  *£XXddci.  02  yitv 
yap  t^KpoKUf  fiorfOtiv  r^  Ot^^  ical  tovs  ^o^Ktis,  &9  i€poav\ovs,  Kokd{tiV'  ol 

VOL.  XI.  2  A 
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by  name — Philomelus  and  OnomarchuSi  perhapi 
brotherSi  but  at  least  joint  commanders^  together 
with  others  ^ 
B.C.  855*         Xhe  peril  of  the  Phokians  now  became  imminent. 

85  4« 

Danger  of    Their  own  unaided  strength  was  nowise  sufficient 
AePho-      jQ  resist  the  confederacy  about  to  arm  in  defence 
*^«y  ***?     of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly^ ;  nor  does  it  appear 
treasuret  of  that  Cither  Athcns  or  Sparta  had  as  yet  given  them 
in^ordtt'to    anything  more  than  promises  and  encouragement. 
S2^"*'"  Their  only  chance  of  eflTective  resistance  lay  in  the 
*»?••         levy  Qf  a  large  mercenary  force ;  for  which  purpose 
neither  their  own  funds,  nor  any  farther  aid  deri- 
vable from  private  confiscation,  could  be  made  ad- 
equate.    There  remained  no  other  resource  except 
to  employ  the  treasures  and  valuables  in  the  Del- 
phian temple,  upon  which  accordingly  Philomelus 
now  laid  hands.     He  did  so,  however,  as  his  pre- 
vious conduct  evinced,  with  sincere  reluctance,  pro- 
bably with  various  professions  at  first  of  borrowing 
only  a  given  sum,  destined  to  meet  the  actual  emer- 
gency, and  intended  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  safety 
should  be  provided  for  ^.     But  whatever  may  have 

1  Diodor.  zvi.  32.  about  Onomarchus — iroXXalf  yap  mil  fi«y6Xai9  dt- 
Kai£  vnh  r&v  *Afi<f>iKTi/6iwv  ffv  KaraddiKacfifvos  6fju}lt»g  roig  ^tXXoiff,  &c. 

Onomttrchui  is  denominated  the  colleague  of  Philomelus,  6ap.  31, 
•ad  his  brother,  cap.  61. 

^  Even  in  374  B.C.,  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  tha 
Phokians  had  been  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  Thebes  without 
aid  from  Sfwrta  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 1). 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  30.  ^wiymifEro  (Philomelus)  roU  Upois  avaBrffMaiu  iiri* 
/SoXciv  ras  x^^P^^  f^^^  avX^v  rd  fuurrttov.  A  similar  proposition  had  been 
started  by  the  Corinthian  envoys  in  the  congress  at  Sparta,  shortly  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war  >  they  suggested  as  one  of  their  ways  and  means 
the  borrowing  from  the  treasuret  of  Delphi  and  Olympian  to  be  after- 
wards repaid  (Thucyd.  i.  121).  Perikles  made  the  like  proposition  in 
the  Athenian  assembly ;  "  for  purposes  of  seeurity/'  the  ploperty  of  the 
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been  his  intentions  at  the  outset)  all  such  reserves 
or  limits^  or  obligations  to  repay,  were  speedily  for- 
gotten in  practice.  When  the  feeling  which  pro- 
tected the  futid  was  broken  through,  it  was  as  easy 
to  take  much  as  little^  and  the  claimants  became 
more  numerous  and  importunate ;  besides  which, 
the  exigences  of  the  war  never  ceased,  and  the  im*- 
placable  repugnance  raised  by  the  spoliation  amidst 
half  of  the  Grecian  world,  left  to  the  Phokians  no 
security  except  under  the  protection  of  a  continued 
mercenary  forced     Nor  were  Philomelus  and  his 

temples  might  be  employed  to  defray  the  cost  of  wa^,  subject  to  th^  obli- 
gstiim  of  Kpkdng  the  whole  afterwa^  {xpfi^f^H'^w^^  u  inX  trmrript^  If^ 
XP^vot  f(^  ikdcfrw  ayTUutraarrjcrcn  vrdXcv,  Thncyd. ii.  13).  After  the  disaster 
before  Syracuse,  and  during  the  years  of  struggle  intervening  before  the 
dose  of  the  waf,  the  Athenians  were  driven  by  financial  distress  to  ap« 
propriate  to  publio  purposes  many  of  the  rieh  donatives  in  the  Parthenon^ 
which  they  were  never  afterwards  able  to  replace.  Of  this  abstraction, 
proof  is  found  in  the  Inscriptions  published  by  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  ld7-*-142,  which  contain  the  official  records  of  the  suocessive  Boards 
of  Treasurers  of  Ath6n£.  It  is  stated  in  an  instructive  recent  Disserta* 
tion,  by  J.  L.  Ussing  (De  Farthenone  ejusque  partibus  Disputatio,  p.  3. 
Copenhagen^  1849),  "  Multce  in  arce  Athenarum  inventte  sunt  tabulss 
Qiuestorum  Minerv»«  in  quibus  quotannis  inscribebant,  qussnam  vasa 
aurea  alifeque  res  pretiosie  in  ede  Minervae  dedicata  extarent.    Harum 

longe  maxima  pan  ante  Euclidem  archontem  scripta  est Nee  tameli 

nna  tabula  templi  dona  oontinebat  universal  s4d  sepafatim  quae  in  ProfiiO) 
quae  in  Hecatompedo,  qu»  in  Farthenone  (the  part  of  the  temple  spe- 
dally  so  called),  servabantur,  separatim  suis  quseque  lapidibus  consig- 
nata  erant.    Singular!  quadam  foftuna  oontigiti  ut  inde  ab  atmo  434  B.  0. 
ad  407  B«o.,  tarn  multa  fragmenta  tabularum  servata  sinty  ut  bos  do* 
norum  catalogos  aliquatenus  restituere  possimus.     In  quo  etiam  ad 
historiam  lllius  tempotis  pertinet,  quod  florentibus  AtheUarum  rebus  opes 
Dett  semper  augeri,  fractis  autem  bello  Sieuloj  inde  ab  atmo  412  n,e^ 
eas  paulatim  deminui  videmus......Urgente  pecunin  inopia  Athenienses 

ad  6eam  confugiebant,  et  jam  ante  annum  406  B.C.,  pleraque  Pronai 
dona  ablata  esse  videmus*  Proximis  annis  sine  dubio  nee  Hecatompedo 
nee  Farthanoni  pepercerunt ;  nee  mirum  est,  post  bellum  Feloponlie- 
■iaoum  ex  aatlqttis  illis  donis  fere  nulla  eomparerei" 

^  Theopompusi  Frag.  183,  ed.  Didot  $  Atbanft.  xiii.  p.  605,  vi.  pi  832 1 
Ephorasy  Frag.  156^  ed.  Didot  i  IModor.  xvi.  64* 

2  a2 
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successors  satisfied  without  also   enriching  their 

friends  and  adorning  their  wives  or  favourites. 

B.C.  855*         Availing  himself  of  the  large  resources  of  the 

KumeroQs    temple,  Philomclus  raised  the  pay  of  his  troops  to 

mercenaries  a  sum  half  as  large  again  as  before,  and  issued  pro* 

employed  .  ,       .  .  .       .  ' 

bythePho-  clamations  inviting  new  levies  at  the  same  rate. 
len^d^  Through  such  tempting  offers  he  was  speedily 
S^l^^  enabled  to  muster  a  force,  horse  and  foot  together, 
t^a^^^  said  to  amount  to  10,000  men;  chiefly,  as  we  are 
Phiiomeiui.  jold,  uxeti  of  peculiarly  wicked  and  reckless  cha- 
racter, since  no  pious  Greek  would  enlist  in  such  a 
service.  With  these  he  attacked  the  Lokrians,  who 
were  however  now  assisted  by  the  Thebans  from 
one  side,  and  by  the  Thessalians  with  their  circum- 
jacent allies  from  the  other.  Philomelus  gained 
successive  advantages  against  both  of  them,  and 
conceived  increased  hopes  from  a  reinforcement  of 
1500  Achaeans  who  came  to  him  from  Peloponne- 
sus. The  war  assumed  a  peculiarly  ferocious  cha- 
racter; for  the  Thebans\  confident  in  their  supe- 
rior force  and  chance  of  success,  even  though  the 
Delphian  treasure  was  employed  against  them, 
began  by  putting  to  death  all  their  prisoners,  as 
sacrilegious  men  standing  condemned  by  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  assembly.  This  so  exasperated  the  troops 
of  Philomelus,  that  they  constrained  him  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Boeotian  prisoners.  For  some  time  such 
rigorous  inflictions  were  continued  on  both  sides, 
until  at  length  the  Thebans  felt  compelled  to  desist, 
and  Philomelus  followed  their  example.     The  war 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philippum)  s.  60.  rtXtvr&PTts  di  wphi  ^oKcar 
trSKtfiov  i^vrynav  (the  Thebans),  cbr  r«oy  re  v6K€&v  iv  oXiytf  XP^^  '^P^' 
TfjfrovTts,  t6v  T€  rdnov  ShraifTa  riv  irtpUxovra  KaTa(rxflo'oyT€g,  r&v  re  XPV' 
fiarwv  r&v  €v  AeX^oIr  n€piy€yr)a'6fK9foi  raU  €k  rS»v  ldl<»v  doTrdyots. 
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lasted  awhile  with  indecisive  result,  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies  being  greatly  superior  in  number. 
But  presently  Philomelus  incautiously  exposed  him* 
self  to  attack  in  an  unfavourable  position,  near  the 
town  of  Neon,  amidst  embarrassing  woods  and  rocks. 
He  was  here  defeated  with  severe  loss,  and  his  army 
dispersed;  himself  receiving  several  wounds,  and 
fighting  with  desperate  bravery,  until  farther  re- 
sistance became  impossible.  He  then  tried  to 
escape,  but  found  himself  driven  to  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  where  he  could  only  avoid  the  tortures 
of  captivity  by  leaping  down  and  perishing.  The 
remnant  of  his  vanquished  army  was  rallied  at  some 
distance  by  Onomarchus^ 

The  Thebans  and  their  allies,  instead  of  pressing  b.c.  354* 
the  important  victory  recently  gained  over  Philo-  ^^^^^^^ 
melus,  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  Phokians  chus  ge- 
would  now  disperse  or  submit  of  their  own  accord,  Phokiana-* 
and  accordingly  returned  home.     Their  remissness  the  war— 
gave  time  to  Onomarchus  to  re-organize  his  dispi-  by  JS^r^  of 
rited  countrymen.     Convening  at  Delphi  a  general  ^^™®"*' 
assembly  of  Phokians  and  allies,  he  strenuously 
exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the  projects,  and 
avenge  the  death,  of  their  late  general.     He  found 
however  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  opposition ; 
for  many  of  the  Phokians — noway  prepared  for  the 
struggle  in  which  they  now  found  themselves  em- 
barked, and  themselves  ashamed  of  the  spoliation 
of  the  temple — were  anxious  by  some  accommoda- 
tion to  put  themselves  again  within  the  pale  of 

1  Diodor.  xvi.  31 ;  Pausan.  x.  2, 1.  The  dates  and  duration  of  these 
events  are  only  known  to  us  in  a  loose  and  superficial  manner  from  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus. 
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Hellenic  religious  sentiment.  Onomarchus  doubt- 
less replied,  and  with  too  good  reason,  that  peace 
was  unattainable  upon  any  terms  short  of  absolute 
ruin  ;  and  that  there  was  no  course  open  except  to 
maintain  their  ground  as  they  stood,  by  renewed 
efforts  of  force.  But  even  if  the  necessities  of  the 
case  had  been  less  imperative,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  overbear  all  opposition  of  his  own  country- 
men through  the  numerous  mercenary  strangers, 
now  in  Phokis  and  present  at  the  assembly  under 
the  name  of  allies  ^  In  fact,  so  irresistible  was 
his  ascendency  by  means  of  this  large  paid  force 
under  his  command,  that  both  Demosthenes  and 
^schines^  denominate  him  (as  well  as  his  prede* 
cessor  and  his  successor)  not  general,  but  despot, 
of  the  Pbokians,  The  soldiers  were  not  less  anxious 
than  Onomarchus  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  to 
employ  the  yet  unexhausted  wealth  of  the  temple  in 
every  way  conducive  to  ultimate  success.  In  this 
sense  the  assembly  decreed,  naming  Onomarchus 
general  with  full  powers  for  carrying  the  decree 
into  effect. 

His  energetic  measures  presently  retrieved  the 
Phokian  cause.  Employing  the  temple  funds  still 
employs  morc  profuscly  than  Philomelas,  he  invited  fresh 
meTofthe  soldicrs  from  all  quarters,  and  found  himself  after 
l^*r  ^  sonae  time  at  the  head  of  a  larger  army  than  before, 
thiough  the  The  temple  exhibited  many  donatives,  not  only  of 

various 

cities.  I  Diodor.  xvi.  32.    Ql  bi  ^aKeU — €7ravrj\6ov  tls  AeX^ow  xal  awtX' 

66vTts  fi€ra  r&v  trvyniAx^y  fh  mnvfjp  ^KK\rj(riay,  ^/SovXevQpro  ircpl  rod 

vroXc/iov. 
'  ^achinei,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  286.  q.  41.    t^v  h  ^pifwrn  rvpdinmiv,  &c. 

Pemosthen.  qont.  Ariitokr^t.  p,  661,  ■.  147.    AavXAfiy  ^  ^ms  f  r«9 

SKKos  bw<urTri£,  &c.  ^ 


Violent 
measures  of 
Onomar- 
chus— he 
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gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  brass  and  iron*  While 
Onomarchus  melted  the  precious  metals  and  coined 
them  into  money,  he  at  the  same  time  turned  the 
brass  and  iron  into  arms^ ;  so  that  he  was  enabled 
to  equip  both  his  own  soldiers  disarmed  in  the  recent 
defeat,  and  a  class  of  volunteers  poorer  than  the 
ordinary  seif-armed  mercenaries.  Besides  paying 
soldiers,  he  scattered  everywhere  presents  or  bribes 
to  gain  influential  partisans  in  the  cities  favourable 
to  his  cause ;  probably  Athens  and  Sparta  first  of 
all.  We  are  told  that  the  Spartan  king  Archida-^ 
mus,  with  his  wife  De'inicha,  were  among  the  reci* 
pients ;  indeed  the  same  corrupt  participation  was 
imputed,  by  the  statement  of  the  hostile-minded 
Messenians^,  to  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Senate. 
£ven  among  enemies,  Onomarchus  employed  his 
gold  with  effect,  contriving  thus  to  gain  or  neu-* 
tralise  a  portion  of  the  Thessalians ;  among  them 
the  powerful  despots  of  Pherso,  whom  we  afterwards 
find  allied  to  him.  Thus  was  the  great  Delphian 
treasure  turned  to  account  in  every  way :  and  the 
unscrupulous  Phokian  despot  strengthened  his 
hands  yet  farther,  by  seizing  such  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  had  been  prominent  in  opposition 
to  his  views,  putting  them  to  death,  and  confiscating 
their  property^. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  33.  The  numeroiui  iron  spiti«  dedicated  by  the  cour^ 
tezan  Rliod6pis  at  Delphi,  may  probably  have  been  applied  to  thia 
military  purpose.  Herodotus  (ii.  135}  saw  them  at  Delphi  i  in  the  time 
of  Plutarchj  the  ^ide  of  the  temple  only  showed  the  place  in  which 
they  had  once  stood  (Plutarch,  De  Pythise  Oraculis*  p.  400). 

'  Theopompus,  Frag.  255,  ed.  Didot;  Panianias,  iii.  10,  2  j  iy*  6,  1. 
As  Archidamus  is  said  to  have  furnished  fifteen  talents  privately  to 
Philomelus  (Diodor.  xyi.  24),  he  may,  perhaps,  have  received  now  re« 
payment  out  of  the  temple  property.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  33. 
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B.C.  854-  Through  such  combiDation  of  profuse  allurement , 
ffuccencs  corruptioD,  and  violence,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
ofono-       again  in  favour  of  the  Phokians.      Onomarchus 

march  OS— 

head-*       found  himself  shortly  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
frTu  Ther.  army,  with  which  he  marched  forth  from  Delphi,  and 
he^?nl!!d^    subdued  successively  the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa, 
wpuSTby  ^^^  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and  the  neighbouring 
the  The-      territory  of  Doris.     He  carried  his  conquests  even 
as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Thermopylae ;   capturing 
Thronium,   one  of  the   towns  which  commanded 
that  important  pass,  and  reducing  its  inhabitants 
to  slavery.     It  is  probable  that  he  also  took  Nikaea 
and  Alp6nus — two  other  valuable  positions  near 
Thermopylae,  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Phokians  until  the  moment  imme- 
diately preceding  their  ruin — since  we  find  him 
henceforward  master  of  Thermopylae,  and  speedily 
opening  his  communications  with  The6saly^     Be- 
sides this  extension  of  dominion  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Phokis,  Onomarchus  also  invaded  Boeotia. 
The  Thebans,  now  deprived  of  their  northern  allies, 

1  Diodor.  xvi.  33.  His  account  of  the  operations  of  Onomarchus  is, 
as  usual,  very  meagre — els  di  lijv  irdkffiiav  ififiaXiiif,  Op6viov  fccv  einro- 
XiopKricas  i^rjvbpcarohiiraTOy  *AfMfii<ra'e'is  de  Karairkfi^dfuvos,  ras  d*  iv 
Aflopicvai  7r6\eis  Tropdriaas,  Trjv  X'^p^v  avr&v  cdj/oxrey. 

That  Thronium,  with  Alp6nu8  and  Nikeea,  were  the  three  places  which 
commanded  the  pass  of  Thermopylae — and  that  all  the  three  were  in 
possession  of  the  Phokians  immediately  before  they  were  conquered  by 
Philip  of  Maceidon  in  346  B.C., — we  know  from  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  286.  c.  41. 

7rp€(rptis  7rp6s  vfias  (the  Athenians)  ^\0ov  cjc  ^cdkccov,  fiotiBttv 

avrois  KtXevovrts,  koi  f7rayytXk6fjL€voi  irnpab&fTtiv  *AXTrav6y  Koi  Op6viov 
Koi  'SiKcuav,  rh  tS>v  irap6b<i>v  r&v  tls  Jlvkas  X'^P^  Kvpta» 

In  order  to  conquer  Thronium,  Onomarchus  must  have  marched 
through  and  mastered  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians ;  and  though  no  place 
except  Thronium  is  specified  by  Diodorus,  it  seems  plain  that  Ono<» 
marchus  cannot  have  conquered  Thronium  alone. 
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did  not  at  first  meet  him  ia  the  fields  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  capture  Orchomenus.  But  when 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Chaeroneia^  they  made  an 
effective  effort  to  relieve  the  place.  They  brought 
out  their  forces,  and  defeated  him,  in  an  action  not 
very  decisive,  yet  sufficient  to  constrain  him  to  re- 
turn into  Phokis. 

Probably  the  Tbebans  were  at  this  time  much  b.c.  353- 
pressed,  and  prevented  from  acting  effectively  ^j^Jxhe- 
against  the  Phokians,  by  want  of  money.    We  know  ban*  Bend  a 

1  1*1  •*!  i-     1       -Tfct     -I  •  1  force  under 

at  least,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Phokian  war  they  Pammenes 
hired  out  a  force  of  5000  hoplites  commanded  by  Ar^asus 
Pammenes,  to  Artabazus  the  revolted  Phrygian  Sin"r! 
satrap.  Here  Pammenes  with  his  soldiers  acquired 
some  renown,  gaining  two  important  victories  over 
the  Persians ^  The  Thebans,  it  would  seem,  having 
no  fleet  and  no  maritime  dependencies,  were  less 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  Great  King  than 
Athens  had  been,  when  she  interdicted  Chares  from 
aiding  Artabazus,  and  acquiesced  in  the  unfavour* 
able  pacification  which  terminated  the  Social  War. 
How  long  Pammenes  and  the  Thebans  remained  in 
Asia,  we  are  not  informed.  But  in  spite  of  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  them,  Artabazus  was  not  long  able 
to  maintain  himself  against  the  Persian  arms.  Three 
years  afterwards,  we  hear  of  him  and  his  brother- 
in-law  Memnon  as  expelled  from  Asia,  and  as  exiles 
residing  with  Philip  of  Macedon*. 

While  Pammenes  was  serving  under  Artabazus,  b.c.  353. 
the  Athenian  general  Chares  recaptured  Sestos  in  sr"twby*^ 
the   Hellespont,   which  appears  to   have  revolted  JjlJ."J^ui*"* 
from  Athens  during  the  Social  War.     He  treated  wans. 

>  Diodor.  xyi.  34.  '  Diodor.  xyi.  52. 
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the  captive  Sestians  with  rigour ;  putting  to  death 

the  men  of  military  age,  and  Belling  the  remainder 

as  slaves  ^     This  was  an  important  acquisition  for 

Athens,  as  a  condition  of  security  in  the  Chersonese 

as  well  as  of  preponderance  in  the  Hellespont. 

Kc^"  ^^      Alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Chares  in  the  Hel- 

bieptes        lespont,  the  Thracian  prince  Kersobleptes  now  en« 

Athent—     tered  ou  an  intrigue  with  Pammenes  in  Asia,  and 

pelted  tT'    with  Philip  of  Macedon  (who  was  on  the  coast  of 

wfportion'  Thrace,  attacking  Abdfira  and  Maroneia),  for  the 

chemnese   P^rpo*®  ^f  chcckiog  the  progress  of  the  Athenian 

—Athenian  arms.     Philip  appears  to   have   made  a  forward 

settlers  lent 

thither,  m  movcment,  and  to  have  menaced  the  possessions  of 
sam<!!k  °  Athens  in  the  Chersonese ;  but  his  access  thither 
was  forbidden  by  Amadokus,  another  prince  of 
Thrace,  master  of  the  intermediate  territory,  as  well 
as  by  the  presence  of  Chares  with  his  fleet  off  the 
Thracian  coast^.  ApoUonides  of  Kardia  was  the 
agent  of  Kersobleptes;  who  however  finding  bis 
schemes  abortive,  and  intimidated  by  the  presence 
of  Chares,  came  to  terms  with  Athens,  and  surren- 
dered to  her  the  portion  of  the  Chersonese  which 
still  remained  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Kardia, 
The  Athenians  sent  to  the  Chersonese  a  farther 
detachment  of  Klerucbs  or  out-settlers,  for  whom 
considerable  room  must  have  been  made  as  well  by 
the  depopulation  of  Sestos,  as  by  the  recent  cession 
from  Kersobleptes^*     It  was  in  the  ensuing  year 

'  Diodor.  xyi.  34. 

'  Polyaenas,  iv.  2,  22,  seems  to  belong  to  this  juncture. 

*  We  derive  what  ii  here  stated  from  the  comparison  of  two  passages, 
put  together  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  of  their  tenor  admits,  Diodor.  xtI. 
34,  with  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  681.  s.  219  (s.  183,  in  Weber's 
edition,  whose  note  ought  to  be  consulted).  Demosthenes  say  s>  «<XtWov 
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(352  B.o.)  that  the  Athenians  also  despatched  a  fresh 
hatch  of  2000  citizens  as  settlers  to  Samos,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  had  been  sent  thither  thirteen 
years  before  \ 

The  mention  of  Philip  as  attacking  Maroneia  b.c.  353- 
and  menacing  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  shows  the  Activity 
indefatigable  activity  of  that  prince  and  the  steady  ^^^  con- 
enlargement  of  his  power.     In  358  b.c,   he  had  ^enof 
taken  Amphipolis ;  before  355  b.c,  he  had  cap*  conquers " 

Mechdne-** 
remissness 
yap  €h  Vlap^yfiav  «X$4vrw  ftrc^^t  (Kenobleptes)  wphv  a^iv  'AiroXX<»-  of  Athens. 
pidriVf  moT€is  doifs  (KtiPfj^  Koi  TLafiiAtvtf  koX  el  firi  KpartfiV  r^£  ^^pas  *Afi<i- 
60KOS  dirtiiTf  ^tX/tnr^  /i^  ^ifialveip,  odbiv  Htv  fjv  iv  p(€r<^  woXcptlv  ^pa^ 
nphs  ULapdwvQ^s  ffdfi  Koi  Kf peoffkeimfv,    Kal  fri  ravr'  4X17^  X^»,  Xoj9« 
rijy  XdpriTos  wrftorpX^i'. 

The  mention  of  Pammenes,  as  being  within  reach  of  communication 
with  Kenobleptes — the  mention  of  Chajres  as  being  at  the  Chersonese, 
and  seii4ilig  bpme  despatches-^-uiii  the  notice  of  Philip  M  betng  at 
Maroneia — all  copspiretoconnect  this  passage  with  the  year  353^-352  B.C., 
and  with  the  facts  referred  to  that  year  by  Diodorus,  xvi.  34.  There  is 
an  interval  of  five  yaars  between  the  presenoe  of  Chares  here  alluded 
to,  und  the  pre^eace  of  Chares  noticed  before  in  the  same  or^lipn) 
p.  678.  s.  206,  immediately  after  the  successful  expedition  to  Euboea 
in  358  B.o.  During  these  five  years,  Kersobleptes  had  acted  in  a 
hostile  ipanner  towfgrda  Athens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chor* 
sonese  (p.  680.  s.  214),  and  also  towards  the  two  rival  Thracian  princes, 
friends  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time  Sestos  had  again  revolted  j  the 
fbrees  of  Athens  being  engaged  in  the  Social  War,  from  358  to  35A  b.c. 
In  353  B,c.  Chares  is  at  the  Hellesponti  recovers  Sestos,  md  again 
defeats  the  intrigues  of  Kersobleptes,  who  makes  cession  to  4 Athens 
of  a  portion  of  territory  which  he  still  held  in  the  Chersonese.  Diodorus 
ascribes  this  cession  of  Kersobleptes  to  the  motive  of  aversion  towards 
Philip  and  goodwill  towards  the  Athenians.  Possibly  these  may  have 
been  the  motives  pretended  by  Kersobleptes,  to  whom  a  certain  party 
at  Athens  gave  ere'lit  fbr  more  favourable  dispositions  than  the  De« 
mosthenic  oration  against  Aristokrates  recognises-~as  we  may  see  from 
that  ori^tion  itself.  Qut  I  rather  apprehepd  that  Diodorus,  in  desoribmg 
Kersobleptes  as  hostile  to  Philip,  und  friendly  to  Athens,  has  applied 
to  the  ye#r  353  B.p,  a  state  of  relations  which  did  not  become  true  until 
a  later  date,  nearer  to  the  time  when  peace  was  made  between  Philip 
and  the  Athenians  in  346  B.C. 

'  Dionysius,  Hal.  Judic.  de  Dinarcho,  p.  664;  Strabo«  xiv.  p.  638. 
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tured  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  founded  the  new  town 
of  Philippi,  and  opened  for  himself  the  resource  of 
the  adjoining  auriferous  region ;  he  had  established 
relations  with  Thessaly,  assisting  the  great  family 
of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa  in  their  struggles  against 
Lykophron  and  Peitholaus,  the  despots  of  Pherae* : 
he  had  farther  again  chastised  the  interior  tribes 
bordering  on  Macedonia,  Thracians,  Paeonians^  and 
Illyrians,  who  were  never  long  at  rest,  and  who  had 
combined  to  regain  their  independence*.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  354-353  b.c,  that  he  at- 
tacked ]\4eth6nd,  the  last  remaining  possession  of 
Athens  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  Situated  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  Meth6n^  was  doubtless  a  conve- 
uient  station  for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept 
trading  vessels,  not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian 
ports,  but  also  from  Olynthus  and  Potidaea ;  so  that 
the  Olynthians,  then  in  alliance  with  Philip  against 
Athens,  would  be  glad  to  see  it  pass  into  his  power, 
and  may  perhaps  have  lent  him  their  aid.  He 
pressed  the  siege  of  the  place  with  his  usual  vigour, 
employing  all  the  engines  and  means  of  assault 
then  known ;  while  the  besieged  on  their  side  were 
not  less  resolute  in  the  defence.  They  repelled  his 
attacks  for  so  long  a  time,  that  news  of  the  danger 
of  the  place  reached  Athens,  and  ample  time  was 
afforded  for  sending  relief,  had  the  Athenians  been 
ready  and  vigorous  in  their  movement.     But  un- 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  14.  This  passage  relates  to  the  year  367-356  B.C.,  and 
possibly  Philip  may  have  begun  to  meddle  in  the  Thessalian  party-dis- 
putes, even  as  early  as  that  year ;  but  his  effective  interference  comes 
two  or  three  years  later.  See  the  general  order  of  Philip's  aggressions 
indicated  by  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  12.  s.  13. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  22. 
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fortunately  they  had  not  even  now  learnt  expe- 
rience from  the  loss  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea.  Either 
the  Etesian  winds  usual  in  summer,  or  the  storms 
of  winter,  both  which  circumstances  were  taken 
into  account  by  Philip  in  adjusting  the  season  of 
his  enterprises^ — or  (which  is  more  probable)  the 
aversion  of  the  Athenian  respectable  citizens  to  per- 
sonal service  on  ship-board,  and  their  slackness 
even  in  pecuniary  payment — caused  so  much  delay 
in  preparations,  that  the  expedition  sent  out  did 
not  reach  Meth6n6  until  too  late*.  The  Metho- 
naeans,  having  gallantly  held  out  until  all  their 
means  were  exhausted,  were  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Philip  granted 
terms  so  far  lenient  as  to  allow  them  to  depart  with 
the  clothes  on  their  backs^.     But  this  can  hardly 

'  See  a  striking  passage  m  Demosthenes^  Philipp.  i.  p.  48.  s.  35.  There 
was  another  place  called  Meth6nd — the  Tbracian  Meth6nS — ^situated  in 
the  Chalkidic  or  Thracian  peninsula,  near  Olynthus  and  Apollonia — of 
which  we  shall  hear  presently. 

'  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  50.  s.  40;  Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  s.  9. 

'  Diodorus  (xvi.  31-34)  mentions  the  capture  of  Methdn^  by  Philip 
twice,  in  two  successive  years ;  first,  in  354-353  B.C. ;  again,  more  co- 
piously, in  353-352  B.C.  In  my  judgement,  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates 
is  the  more  probable.  In  353-352  B.C.,  Philip  carried  on  his  war  in 
Thrace,  near  Abdera  and  Maroneia — and  also  his  war  against  Ono- 
marchus  in  Thessaly ;  which  transactions  seem  enough  to  fill  up  the 
time.  From  the  language  of  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  i.  p.  12.  s.  13),  we 
see  that  Philip  did  not  attack  Thessaly  until  after  the  capture  of  Me- 
th6nd.  Diodorus  as  well  as  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330),  and  Justin  (vii.  6)  state 
that  Philip  was  wounded  and  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege. 
But  this  seems  to  have  happened  afterwards,  near  the  Thracian  Meth6nd. 

Compare  Justin,  vii.  6;  Polysenus,  iv.  2,  15.  Under  the  year  354- 
353  B.C.,  Diodorus  mentions  not  only  the  capture  of  Meth6nd  by  Philip, 
but  also  the  capture  of  Paga,  Uayhs  dc  x^H^^'^^l^^^^f  rjpayKa(r€v  viro- 
Toy^pai.  Pag<B  is  unknown,  anywhere  near  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 
Wesseling  and  Mr.  Clinton  suppose  Pagasa  in  Thessaly  to  be  meant. 
But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  Philip,  who  had  no  considerable 
power  at  sea,  can  have  taken  Pagase,  before  his  wars  in  Thessaly,  and 
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be  accurate,  since  we  know  that  there  were  Athe- 
nian citizens  among  them  iold  as  slaveSi  some  of 
whom  were  ransomed  by  Demosthenes  with  his  own 
money  \ 
B.C.  35S-  Being  now  master  of  the  last  port  possessed  by 
p"^  Athens  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf— an  acquisition  of 

Boarchefl  great  importancci  which  had  never  before'  belonged 
niy  agtdut  to  the  Macedonian  kings — Philip  was  enabled  to 
^Phm.^  extend  his  military  operations  to  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  one  side^ 
and  to  that  of  Thermopylae  on  the  other.  How  he 
threatened  the  Chersonese,  has  been  already  related ; 
and  his  campaign  in  Thessaly  was  yet  more  im- 
portant. That  country  was,  as  usual,  torn  by  in- 
testine disputes.  Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherse 
possessed  the  greatest  sway  i  while  the  Aleuadse  of 
Larissa,  too  weak  to  contend  against  him  with  their 
own  forces,  invited  assistance  from  Philip;  who 
entered  Thessaly  with  a  powerful  army.  Such  a 
reinforcement  so  completely  altered  the  balance  of 
Thessalian  power,  that  Lykophron  in  his  turn  was 
compelled  to  entreat  aid  from  Onomarchus  and  the 
Phokians. 

So  strong  were  the  Phokians  now,  that  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Thebans  with  their  other 
hostile  neighbours,  and  had  means  to  spare  for  com- 

bsfora  h%  hid  btfoome  nuster  of  Vhttm,  which  «feiiti  did  not  ocxnir 
until  one  year  or  two  yean  tffterwsrdi.  Paguie  ii  thg  port  of  Phette^ 
and  Lykophron  the  despot  of  Phera  waa  still  powerful  and  unoonquered. 
If,  therefore,  the  word  intended  hy  Diodonts  be  nayoa^t  instead  of 
Uayhtt  I  think  the  matter  of  fact  asserted  cannot  be  correct. 

*  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  public  vote  of  gratitude  passed  by  the 
Athenian  people  to  Demosih^es  (Plutaroh,  YitsB  X.  Orat«  p.  861). 

*  Thncyd.  vu  7.    M$&»prip  Hfv  Sf^opoif  MoMdoiri^  &c« 
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bating  Philip  inThessaly.    As  their  force  consisted  oreat 

_        ,  1      T         r  •  L  al  power  of 

of  a  large  body  of  mercenaries,  whom  they  were  onomar- 
constrained  for  security  to  retain  in  pay — to  keep  S^Ph!^ 
them  employed  beyond  the  border  was  a  point  not  Jj"J"^ 
undesirable.     Hence  they  readily  entered  upon  ^^^^°* 
the  Tbessalian  campaign.     At  this  moment  they  thespar- 
counted,  in  the  comparative  assessment  of  Hellenic  template 
forces,  as  an  item  of  first-rate  magnitude.     They  a^lIil^Me. 
were  hailed  both  by  Athenians  and  Spartans  as  the  8*i<'p°«»- 
natural  enemy  and  counterpoise  of  Thebes,  alike 
odious  to  both.     While  the  Phokians  maintained 
their  actual  power,  Athens  could  manage  her  foreign 
policy  abroad,  and  Sparta  her  designs  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  diminished  apprehensions  of  being 
counterworked  by  Thebes.    Both  Athens  and  Sparta 
had  at  first  supported  the  Phokians  against  unjust 
persecution  by  Thebes  and  abuse  of  Amphiktyonio 
jurisdiction,  before  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian 
temple  was  consummated  or  even  anticipated.    And 
though,  when  that  spoliation  actually  occurred,  it 
was  doubtless  viewed  with  reprobation  among  Athe- 
nians, accustomed  to  unlimited  freedom  of  public 
discussion — as  well  as  at  Sparta,  in  so  far  as  it  be* 
came  known  amidst  the  habitual  secrecy  of  public 
affairs — nevertheless  political  interests  so  far  pre^ 
vailed,  that  the  Phokians  (perhaps  in  part  by  aid  of 
bribery)  were  still  countenanced,  though  not  much 
assisted,  as  useful  rivals  to  Thebes  \     To  restrain 

1  Such  is  the  deacription  of  Athenian  feeling,  as  it  then  stood,  given 
by  Demosthenes  twenty-four  years  afterwards  in  the  Oration  De  Coron&, 
p.  230.  s.  21. 

Tov  yhp  ^miuKov  trv<rrdrroi  nokifunt,  irpmrop  flip  iyAit  o^rm  bUkHtr6€, 
SMrrt  ••Kcaf  fiip  ^oiX^vBok  tf-fi>^vai,  nalirtp  o^  dUaut  ndiovpraf  6fimptttf 
erffiaiots  (f  Snovp  i»  i^oBfiwa^  noBttitrip,  odit  HMytti  oCIf  dd/«t«»f  aMif 
oftyiC^fitvoi,  &«• 
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''the  Leuktric  insolence  of  the  Thebans\"  and 
to  see  the  Boeotian  towns  OrchomenuSi  Thespiae, 
Plataea,  restored  to  their  pristine  autonomy,  was  an 
object  of  paramount  desire  with  each  of  the  two 
ancient  heads  of  Greece.  So  far  both  Athens  and 
Sparta  felt  in  unison.  But  Sparta  cherished  a 
farther  hope — in  which  Athens  by  no  means  con- 
curred— to  avail  herself  of  the  embarrassments  of 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  Megalopolis 
and  Me8s6n6,  and  recovering  her  former  Peloponne- 
sian  dominion.  These  two  new  Peloponnesian  cities, 
erected  by  Epaminondas  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia, 
had  been  hitherto  upheld  against  Sparta  by  the  cer- 
tainty  of  Theban  interference  if  they  were  menaced. 
But  so  little  did  Thebes  seem  in  a  condition  to 
interfere,  while  Onomarchus  and  the  Phokians  were 
triumphant  in  353-352  b.c,  that  the  Megalopo- 
litans  despatched  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat  pro* 
tection  and  alliance,  while  the  Spartans  on  their 
side  sent  to  oppose  the  petition. 
Pint  ap.  It  is  on  occasiou  of  the  political  debates  in  Athens 

p^nmccof  ^jjjring  the  years  354  and  353  b.c,  that  we  first 
'ubUc  ad!  *  ^^^®  before  us  the  Athenian  Demosthenes,  as  adviser 
yiaer  in  the  of  his  countrymeu  in  the  public  assembly.    His  first 
assembly,     discoursc  of  public  advicc  was  delivered  in  354- 
353  B.C.,  on  an  alarm  of  approaching  war  with 
Persia ;  his  second,  in  353-3.52  b.c,  was  intended 
to  point  out  the  policy  proper  for  Athens  in  dealing 
with  the  Spartan  and  Megalopolitan  envoys. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  58.  Bov\6iJLtvo9  rh  AexmrpiKh  <f>potnifiaTa  trvort'ikai 
T&v  Boidyray,  &c.,  an  expression  used  in  reference  to  Philip  a  few  years 
afterwards,  but  more  animated  and  emphatic  than  we  usually  find  in 
Diodorus;  who,  perhaps,  borrowed  it  from  Theopompus. 
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A  few  words  must  here  be  said  about  this  eminent  Parentage 
man,  who  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  de-  youthV 
dining  Hellenic  world.    He  was  above  twenty-seven  sa^m— 
years  old  ;  being  born,  according  to  what  seems  the  hirfethw 
most  probable  among  contradictory  accounts,  in  Jj^^'^f",,!, 
382-381  B.c.^  His  father,  named  also  Demosthenes,  guarditni. 
was  a  citizen  of  considerable  property,  and  of  a 
character  so  unimpeachable  that  even  iEschines  says 
nothing  against  him  ;  his  mother  Kleobuld  was  one 
of  the  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  a  citizen 
named  Gylon*,  an  Athenian   exile,  who,  having 

'  Thfi  birth-year  of  Demosthenes  is  matter  of  notorious  controversy. 
No  one  of  the  statements  respecting  it  rests  upon  evidence  thoroughly 
convincing. 

The  question  has  been  examined  with  much  care  and  ability  both  by 
Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  Appen.  xx.)  and  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Histor. 
Or.  vol.  V.  Appen.  i.  p.  485  9eq,) ;  by  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  1-94) 
more  copiously  than  cautiously,  but  still  with  much  instruction ;  also 
by  K.  F.  Herrmann  (De  Anno  Natali  Demosthenis)  and  many  other 
critics. 

In  adopting  the  year  Olymp.  99.  3  (the  archonship  of  Evander, 
382-381  B.C.),  I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clinton  and  of 
K.  F.  Herrmann ;  differing  from  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  prefers  the  pre- 
vious year  (Olymp.  99.  2) — and  from  Bohnecke,  who  vindicates  the 
year  affirmed  by  Dionysius  (Olymp.  99.  4). 

Mr.  Clinton  fixes  the  first  month  of  Olymp.  99.  3,  as  the  month  in 
which  Demosthenes  was  bom.  This  appears  to  me  greater  precision 
than  the  evidence  warrants. 

•  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4 ;  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  78.  c.  57 ;  De- 
mosth.  cont.  Aphob.  B.  p.  835.  According  to  iEschines,  Gylon  was  put 
on  his  trial  for  having  betrayed  Nympheeum  to  the  enemy,  but  not  ap- 
pearing, was  sentenced  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  became  an  exile.  He 
then  went  to  Bosphorus  (Pantikapseum),  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
king  (probably  Satyrus— s^  Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix  on  the  kings  of 
Bosphorus — Fasti  Hellenic.  Append,  xiii.  p.  282),  together  with  the 
grant  of  a  district  called  Kepi,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man 
there ;  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  In  after-days,  he  sent  these 
two  daughters  to  Athens,  where  one  of  them,  Kleobuld,  was  married 
to  the  elder  Demosthenes.  iBschines  has  probably  exaggerated  the 
gravity  of  the  sentence  against  Oylon,  who  seems  only  to  have  been 
fined.    The  guardians  of  Demosthenes  assert  no  more  than  that  Gylou 

VOL.  XI.  2  B 
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become  rich  as  a  proprietor  of  land  and  exporter 
of  corn  in  Bosphorus,  sent  his  two  daughters  to 
Athens ;  where,  possessing  handsome  dowries,  they 
married  two  Athenian  citizens — ^Demochares  and 
the  elder  Demosthenes.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  carried  on  two  distinct 
manufactories ;  one  of  swords  or  knives,  employ- 
ing  thirty-two  slaves — the  other,  of  couches  or  beds, 
employing  twenty.  In  the  new  schedule  of  citizens 
and  of  taxable  property,  introduced  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausinikus  (378  b.c.)»  the  elder  Demosthenes 

was  fined,  RncTdied  with  the  ^ne  unpaid,  while  Demosthenes  asserts  that 
the  fine  was  paid. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  by  ^schines,  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
will  be  useful.  Demosthenes  being  born  382^81  B.C.,  this  would 
probably  throw  the  birth  of  his  mother  KleobulS  to  some  period  near 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  405-404  b.c.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  establishment  of  Gylon  in  the  kingdom  of  Bos]>horus,  and  his 
nuptial  connection  there  formed,  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  between  4 12  B.C.  (the  year  after 
the  Athenian  catastrophe  at  Syracuse)  and  405  B.C. 

These  were  years  of  great  misfortune  to  Athens.  After  the  disaster 
at  Syracuse,  she  could  no  longer  maintain  ascendency  over,  or  grant 
protection  to,  a  distant  tributary  like  Nymphocum  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese. It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Athenian  citizens  there  settled, 
engaged  probably  in  the  export  trade  of  com  to  Athens,  should  seek 
security  by  making  the  best  bargain  they  could  with  the  neighbouring 
kings  of  Bosphorus,  In  this  transaction  Gylon  seems  to  have  stood 
conspicuously  forward,  gaining  both  favour  and  profit  to  himself.  And 
when,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  com  trade  again  became  comparar 
tively  unimpeded,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  carry  it  on  upon  a  large  and 
lucrative  scale.  Another  example  of  Greeks  who  gained  favour,  held 
office,  and  made  fortunes,  under  Satyms  in  the  Bosphorus,  is  given 
in  the  Oratio  (xvii.)  Trapezitica  of  Isokrates,  s.  3,  14.  Compare  also 
the  case  of  Mantitheus  the  Athenian  (Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  s.  4), 
who  was  sent  by  his  father  to  reside  with  Satyms  for  some  time,  before 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  which  shows  that  Satyms  was  at 
that  time,  when  Nympheeum  was  probably  placed  under  his  protection, 
in  friendly  relations  with  Athens. 

I  may  remark  that  the  woman  whom  Gylon  married,  though  .Machines 
calls  her  a  Scythian  woman,  may  be  supposed  more  probably  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  some  Greek  (not  an  Athenian)  resident  in  Bosphoms. 
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was  enrolled  among  the  richest  class,  the  leaders  of 
Symmories.  But  he  died  about  375  b.c,  leaving 
bis  son  Demosthenes  seven  years  old,  with  a  younger 
daughter  about  five  years  of  age.  The  boy  and  his 
large  paternal  property  were  confided  to  tbe  care 
of  three  guardians  ifamed  under  his  father's  will. 
These  guardians — tbough  the  father,  in  hopes  of 
ensuring  their  fidelity,  had  bequeathed  to  them 
considerable  legacies,  away  from  his  own  son,  and 
though  all  of  them  were  rich  men  as  well  as  family 
connections  and  friends — administered  the  property 
with  such  negligence  and  dishonesty,  that  only  a 
sum  comparatively  small  was  left,  when  they  came 
to  render  account  to  their  ward.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  complete,  Demosthenes  attained  his 
civil  majority,  and  became  entitled  by  the  Athenian 
law  to  the  administration  of  his  own  property. 
During  his  minority,  his  guardians  had  continued  to 
enrol  him  among  the  wealthiest  class  (as  his  father 
had  ranked  before),  and  to  pay  the  increased  rate 
of  direct  taxation  chargeable  upon  that  class ;  but 
the  real  sum  handed  over  to  him  by  his  guardians 
was  too  small  to  justify  such  a  position.  Though 
his  father  had  died  worth  fourteen  talentay — ^which 
would  be  diminished  by  the  sums  bequeathed  as 
legacies,  but  ought  to  have  been  increased  in  greater 
proportion  by  the  interest  on  the  property  for  the 
ten  years  of  minority,  had  it  been  properly  admi- 
nistered— the  sum  paid  to  young  Demosthenes  on 
his  majority  was  less  than  two  talents,  while  the 
guardians  not  only  gave  in  dishonest  accounts,  but 
professed  not  to  be  able  to  produce  the  father's  will. 
After  repeated  complaints  and  remonstrances,  he 
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brought  a  judicial  action  against  one  of  them- — 
AphobuB,  and  obtained  a  verdict  carrying  damages 
to  the  amount  of  ten  talents.  Payment  however  was 
still  evaded  by  the  debtor.  Five  speeches  remain 
delivered  by  Demosthenes,  three  against  Aphobus, 
two  against  Ou6tor,  brother^n-law  of  Aphobus. 
At  the  date  of  the  latest  oration,  Demosthenes  had 
still  received  nothing ;  nor  do  we  know  how  much 
he  ultimately  realised,  though  it  would  seem  that 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  were  such  as  to 
compel  him  to  forego  the  greater  part  of  the  claim. 
Nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  ever  brought  the  actions, 
of  which  he  speaks  as  intended,  against  the  other 
two  guardians  Demophon  and  Therippides^ 

Demosthenes  received  during  his  youth  the  or- 
dinary grammatical  and  rhetorical  education  of  a 
wealthy  Athenian.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  is  said  to 
have  manifested  extraordinary  appetite  and  interest 
for  rhetorical  exercise.  By  earnest  entreaty,  he 
prevailed  on  his  tutors  to  conduct  him  to  hear 
Kallistratus,  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  in  Athens, 
delivering  an  harangue  in  the  Dikastery  on  the 
matter  of  Oropus*.  This  harangue,  producing  a 
profound^  impression   upon  Demosthenes,    stimu- 

>  Demosth.  oont.  Onetor.  ii.  p.  880.  K€KOfua'fi€vov  urilf  Srtow,  koL 
ravr  cBiXovra  notttv  vfiw  avrois,  eiri  r&v  dcdyrov  tpovkfo-Bf  wpdrreiv. 

That  he  ultimately  got  much  leas  than  he  was  entitled  to,  appears 
from  bis  own  statement  in  the  oration  against  Meidias,  p.  540. 

See  Westermann,  De  Litibus  quas  Demosthenes  oravit  ipse>  cap.  i. 
p.  15,  16. 

Plutarch  (Vit.  X  Oratt.  p.  844)  says  that  he  voluntarily  refrained  from 
enforcing  the  judgement  obtained.  I  do  not  clearly  understand  what  is 
meant  by  JBschines  (cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  78),  when  he  designates  Demo- 
sthenes as  ra  irarp^a  xaraycXdoTttr  irpo€iJL€vos. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.5 ;  Vit.  X  Orator,  p.  844 ;  Hermippus  ap.  Aul. 
Gell.  iii.  13.     Nothing  positive  can  be  made  out  respecting  this  famous 
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lated  his  fondness  for  rhetorical  studies.  Still 
more  was  the  passion  excited,  when  on  attaining 
his  majority  he  found  himself  cheated  of  most 
of  bis  paternal  property,  and  constrained  to  claim 
his  rights  by  a  suit  at  law  against  his  guardians. 
Being  obliged,  according  to  Athenian  practice,  to 
plead  his  own  cause  personally,  he  was  made  to 
feel  keenly  the  helpless  condition  of  an  incompetent 
speaker,  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  oratorical 
power,  not  simply  as  an  instrument  of  ambition, 
but  even  as  a  means  of  individual  defence  and 
safety  \  It  appears  also  that  he  was,  from  child- 
hood, of  sickly  constitution  and  feeble  muscular 
frame ;  so  that  partly  from  his  own  disinclination, 
partly  from  the  solicitude  of  his  mother,  he  took 
little  part  either  as  boy  or  youth  in  the  exercises 
of  the  palaestra.     His  delicate  clothing,  and  some- 

trial ;  neither  the  date,  nor  the  exact  point  in  question,  nor  the  manner 
in  which  Kallistratus  was  concerned  in  it — nor  who  were  his  opponents. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  proposed,  di£fering  materially  one  from  the 
other,  and  all  uncertain. 

These  conjectures  are  brought  together  and  examined  in  Rehdanti, 
Yitse  Iphicratis,  Chabris,  et  Timothei,  p.  111-114. 

In  the  month  of  November,  361  B.C.,  KalUstratus  was  in  exile  at 
Meth6n6  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He  had  been  twice  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Athenians  (Demosth.  coct.  Polykl.  p.  1221).  But  when  these 
condemnations  took  place,  we  do  not  know. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  4.  Such  a  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  power  of 
public  speaking  is  put  forward  by  Kallikles  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato, 
p.  486,  611.  C.  90,  142.  rrjv  pfiropiKfjp  ttjv  iv  rots  diKacrrtiptois  diatri^- 
(ova-av,  &c.  Compare  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  i.  1,  3.  "Arorrop,  tl  t^  cratfioTi 
fiiev  alirxp^v  /i^  dwaaOai  fiotjOtiv  iavr^,  X($y^  d^,  ovk  al<r\p6w  h  fiakkop 
llk6p  €<rruf  avBp&ncvkXrfs  rov  a-^fjuvros  XP^^^' 

The  comparison  of  Aristotle  is  instructive  as  to  the  point  of  view  of 
a  free  Greek.  "  If  it  be  disgraceful  not  to  be  able  to  protect  yourself 
by  your  bodily  force,  it  is  equally  so  not  to  be  able  to  protect  yourself 
by  your  powers  of  speaking ;  which  is  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  the 
privilege  of  man.*'     See  also  Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  Orator,  c.  5. 
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what  effeminate  habits,  procured  for  him  as  a  boy 
the  nickname  of  Batalus,  which  remained  attached 
to  him  most  part  of  his  life,  and  which  his  enemies 
tried  to  connect  with  degrading  imputations^  Such 
comparative  bodily  disability  probably  contributed 
to  incite  his  thirst  for  mental  and  rhetorical  acqui- 
sitions, as  the  only  road  to  celebrity  open.  But  it 
at  the  same  time  disqualified  him  from  appropriating 
to  himself  the  full  range  of  a  comprehensive  Grecian 
education,  as  conceived  by  Plato,  Isokrates,  and 
Aristotle ;  an  education  applying  alike  to  thought, 
word,  and  action — combining  bodily  strength,  en- 
durance, and  fearlessness,  with  an  enlarged  mental 
capacity  and  a  power  of  making  it  felt  by  speech. 
The  disproportion  between  the  physical  energy,  and 
the  mental  force,  of  Demosthenes,  beginning  in 
childhood,  is  recorded  and  lamented  in  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  on  his  statue  after  his  death  ^. 

As  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Demosthenes 
found  himself  with  a  known  and  good  family  posi- 
tion at  Athens,  being  ranked  in  the  class  of  richest 
citizens  and  liable  to  the  performance  of  liturgies 

*  Plutarch^  Demosth.  c.  4 ;  JSschines  cont.  Timarch.  p.  17, 18.  c.  27, 
with  Scholia,  De  Fal.  Leg.  p.  41.  c.  31.  tl  yap  tis  a-ov  tu  KOfA^h  ravra 
xKaviaKia  irfpiKkafttvos  Koi  tovs  ficiKaKovs  x^^tti^tVfeovf ,  iv  oU  tovs  Kara 
rcov  (pikciv  Xifyovff  ypd<f>(is,  ntpuveyKos,  doii;  els  ras  x^Lpas  rwv  diKoar&if, 
olpai  itv  aifTOVs,  tlru  firf  npo€i7r»v  ravra  noirjartuv,  anoptio'tiv  circ  yvvaiKbs 
€}t€  dvdpos  €lkri<l>aaw  ta^a.     Compare  ^sch.  Fal.  Leg.  p.  45. 

The  fouudation  of  the  aickname  Batalus  is  not  clear,  and  was  differ- 
ently understood  by  different  persons;  compare  also  Libanius,  Vita 
Demosth.  p.  294,  ap.  Westennann,  Scriptores  Biographici.  But  it  can 
hardly  have  been  a  very  discreditable  foundation,  since  Demosthenes 
takes  the  name  to  himself,  De  Corou&,  p.  289. 

»  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  30. 

Enrrp  lOTfv  p»p.fiv  yvatpfi,  £iTjfjL6<r6fves,  flx^s, 
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and  trierarchy  as  his  father  had  been  before  him' ;  Training  of 
yet  with  a  real  fortune  very  inadequate  to  the  out-  nMTra*' 


lay  expected  from  him^-embarrassed  by  a  legal  J?g'j! 
proceeding  against  guardians  wealthy  as  well  as  J*™^^""" 
unscrupulous — and  an  object  of  dislike  and  annoy-  wato— hi. 
ance  from  other  wealthy  men,  such  as  Meidias  and  study  of 
bis  brother  Thrasylochus*,  friends  of  those  guard-  didcsr 
ians.      His  family  position  gave  him  a  good  in- 
troduction to  public  affairs,  for  which  he  proceeded 
to  train   himself  carefully;   first   as   a   writer  of 
speeches  for  others,  next  as  a  speaker  in  his  own 
person.    Plato  and  Isokrates  were  both  at  this  mo- 
ment in  full  celebrity,  visited  at  Athens  by  pupils 
from  every  part  of  Greece;   Is8bus  also,  who  had 
studied  under  Isokrates,  was  in  great  reputation  as 
a  composer  of  judicial  harangues  for  plaintiffs  or  de- 
fendants in  civil  causes.    Demosthenes  put  himself 
under  the  teaching  of  Isaeus  (who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him  in  composing  the  speeches  against  his 
guardians),  and  also  profited  largely  by  the  discourse 
of  Plato,  of  Isokrates,  and  others.     As  an  ardent 
aspirant  he  would  seek  instruction  from  most  of  the 
best  sources,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical — writers 
as  well  as  lecturers^.     But  besides  living  teachers, 

'  Position  of  Demosthenes,  narrip  rpiffpapxiK^s — XP^^^^  KprfirU,  Korh 
nivfkLpov,  &c.  (Liician,  Encomium  Demosth.  yol.  iii.  p.  499,  ed.  Reitz.) 

'  See  the  account  given  by  Demostheues  (oont.  Meidiam^.  p.  539, 540) 
of  the  manner  in  which  Meidias  and  Thrasylochus  first  began  their  per- 
secution of  him,  while  the  suit  against  his  guardians  was  still  going  on. 
These  guardians  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  suit  by  inducing  Thrasy- 
lochus to  force  upon  him  an  exchange  of  properties  ( Antidosis),  tendered 
by  Thrasylochus,  who  had  just  been  put  down  for  a  trierarchy.  If  the 
exchange  had  been  effected,  Thrasylochus  would  have  given  the  guard- 
ians a  release.  Demosthenes  could  .only  avoid  it  by  consenting  to 
incur  the  cost  of  the  trierarchy — 20  minse. 

°  Demosthenes  both  studied  attentively  the  dialogues,  and  heard  the 
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there  was  one  of  the  past  generation  who  contri- 
buted largely  to  his  improvement.  He  studied 
Thucydides  with  indefatigable  labour  and  attention  ; 
according  to  one  account,  he  copied  the  whole 
history  6ight  times  over  with  his  own  hand;  ac- 
cording to  another,  he  learnt  it  all  by  heart,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  rewrite  it  from  memory  when  the 
manuscript  was  accidentally  destroyed.  Without 
minutely  criticising  these  details,  we  ascertain  at 
least  that  Thucydides  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar 
study  and  imitation.  How  much  the  composition 
of  Demosthenes  was  fashioned  by  the  reading  of  Thu- 
cydides— reproducing  the  daring,  majestic  and  im- 
pressive phraseology,  yet  without  the  overstrained 
brevity  and  involutions  of  that  great  historian — and 
contriving  to  blend  with  it  a  perspicuity  and  grace 
not  inferior  to  Lysias — may  be  seen  illustrated  in 
the  elaborate  criticism  of  the  rhetor  Dionysius\ 
indefkti-  While  thus  striking  out  for  himself  a  bold  and 

fort/of  De-  original  style,  Demosthenes  had  still  greater  diffi- 
towmount  culties  to  ovcrcomc  in  regard  to  the  external  re- 
dcfwto"^a  ^^^sites  of  an  orator.     He  was  not  endowed  by 
speaker.      naturc,  like  ^schines,  with  a  magnificent  voice ; 
nor,  like  Demades,  with  a  ready  flow  of  vehement 
improvisation.     His  thoughts  required  to  be  put 
together  by  careful  preparation  ;  his  voice  was  bad 
and  even  lisping — his  breath  short — his  gesticula- 
tion ungraceful ;  moreover  he  was  overawed  and 
embarrassed  by  the  manifestations  of  the  multitude. 
Such  an  accumulation  of  natural  impediments  were 

diBCOurae,  of  Plato  (Cicero,  Brutus,  31,  121 ;  Orator,  4,  16;  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X  Orator,  p.  844).  Tacitus,  Dialog,  de  Orator,  c.  32. 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Thucydide  Judicium,  p.  944 ;  De  Admirab.  Vi 
Dicend.  Demostben.  p.  982,  983. 
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at  least  equal  to  those  of  which  Isokrates  complains, 
as  having  debarred  him  all  his  life  from  addressing 
the  public  assembly,  and  restrained  him  to  a  select 
audience  of  friends  or  pupils.  The  energy  and  suc- 
cess with  which  Demosthenes  overcame  his  defects, 
in  such  manner  as  to  satisfy  a  critical  assembly  like 
the  Athenian,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  general  history  of  self-education. 
Repeated  humiliation  and  repulse  only  spurred  him 
on  to  fresh  solitary  efforts  for  improvement.  He 
corrected  his  defective  elocution  by  speaking  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth ;  he  prepared  himself  to  over- 
come the  noise  of  the  assembly  by  declaiming  in 
stormy  weather  on  the  sea-shore  of  Phalerum  ;  he 
opened  his  lungs  by  running,  and  extended  his 
powers  of  holding  breath  by  pronouncing  sentences 
in  marching  up-hill ;  he  sometimes  passed  two  or 
three  months  without  interruption  in  a  subterranean 
chamber,  practising  night  and  day  either  in  com- 
position or  declamation,  and  shaving  one  half  of  his 
head  in  order  to  disqualify  himself  from  going 
abroad.  After  several  trials  without  success  before 
the  assembly,  his  courage  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
way,  when  Eunomus  and  other  old  citizens  re- 
assured him  by  comparing  the  matter  of  his  speeches 
to  those  of  Perikles,  and  exhorting  him  to  persevere 
a  little  longer  in  the  correction  of  his  external  de- 
fects. On  another  occasion,  he  was  pouring  forth 
his  disappointment  to  Satyrus  the  actor,  who  under- 
took  to  explain  to  him  the  cause,  desiring  him  to 
repeat  in  his  own  way  a  speech  out  of  Sophokles, 
which  he  (Satyrus)  proceeded  to  repeat  after  him, 
with  suitable  accent  and  delivery.     Demosthenes, 
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profoundly  struck  with  the  difference,  began  anew 
the  task  of  self-improvement ;  probably  taking  con- 
stant lessons  from  good  models.  In  his  unremitting 
private  practice,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  ac- 
quiring a  graceful  action,  keeping  watch  on  all  bis 
movements  while  declaiming  before  a  tali  looking- 
glass  \  After  pertinacious  efforts  for  several  years, 
he  was  rewarded  at  length  with  complete  success. 
His  delivery  became  full  of  decision  and  vehemence, 
highly  popular  with  the  general  body  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  though  some  critics  censured  his  modulation 
as  artificial  and  out  of  nature,  and  savouring  of  low 
stage-effect ;  while  others,  in  the  same  spirit,  con- 
demned his  speeches  as  over-laboured  and  smelling 
of  the  lamp^. 

^  These  and  other  details  are  given  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Demosthenes, 
c.  4,  9.  They  depend  upon  good  evidence ;  for  he  cites  Demetrius  the 
PhaJerean,  who  heard  them  himself  from  Demosthenes  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  The  subterranean  chamber  where  Demosthenes  prac- 
tised was  shown  at  Athens  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Cioero  (who  also  refers  to  Demetrius  Phalereus),  De  Divinat.  ii.  46, 96. 
libanius,  Zosimus,  and  Photius,  give  generally  the  same  statements, 
with  some  variations. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  9.  *Eir€\  T^KfMav  yt  koX  Bdpaos  ol'k€x^€VTt£  vir 
avTW  \6yoi  r»v  ypa^ivrmv  fraXXoy  tlxov  tX  n  dci  irurrcvciy  *£/>aro<rtfcWi 
KCii  Afifufrpt^  r^  ^oXiypci  Ka\  rois  K»fUKoig,  ^Qv  'EpaToa-$€vrjs  fjL€v  <l>if<ruf 
avT6v  €v  TOis  \6yoi5  voWaxov  y€yov€vai  vapafiaK\ov^  6  hi  ^dkripfvs 
rhv  fffiiierpov  tKtunv  SpKOP  6it6a'ai  irorc  np6s  rhv  drjfiop  &<nr€p  ^vdovtri" 
rnvTO*  Again,  c.  11.  Tots  fUv  olv  iroXXotr  {nroKpiv6fi€vos  ^p€a-K€  Bixvpaa-" 
r»ff,  ol  b€  xoptcWrr  rairtivhv  rjyovvro  Koi  dy€vvis  avrov  r6  nXda-fia 
Ka\  fia\aK6vi  &y  Ka\  Lrfpfyrpios  6  9aXrip€vs  iariv. 

This  sentence  is  illustnvted  by  a  passage  in  Quintilian,  i.  8, 2.  "  Sit 
autem  in  primis  lectio  virilis,  et  cum  suavitate  quadam  gravis :  et  non 
quidem  prosae  similis — quia  carmen  est,  et  se  poetse  canere  testantur — 
son  tamen  in  canticum  dissoluta,  nee  pUumate  (ut  nunc  a  plerisque 
fit)  effeminata." 

The  meaning  of  plasma,  in  the  technical  language  of  rhetoricians  con- 
temporary with  Quintilian,  seems  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in 
Dionysius,  p.  1060-1061.     But  whether  Plutarch  has  exactly  rendered 
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So  great  was  the  importance  assigned  by  Demo-  vaiueset 
sthenes  himself  to  these  external  means  of  effect,  Josthi^nei 
that  he  is  said  to  have  pronounced  "Action"  to  be  ^r^^r^ 
the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  for  an  orator.  HUmiod 
If  we  grant  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  with  re-  thought.— 
ference  to  actual  hearers — ^we  must  recollect  that  formed, 
his  speeches  are  (not  less  truly  than  the  history 
of  Tbucydides)  *'  an  everlasting  possession  rather 
than  a  display  for  momentary  effect."  Even  among 
his  contemporaries,  the  effect  of  the  speeches,  when 
read  apart  from  the  speaker,  was  very  powerful. 
There  were  some  who  thought  that  their  full  ex- 
cellence could  only  be  thus  appreciated^ ;   while 
to  the  after- world,  who  know  them  only  by  reading, 
they  have  been  and  still  are  the  objects  of  an  admi- 
ration reaching  its  highest  pitch  in  the  enthusiastic 
sentiment  of  the  fastidious  rhetor  Dionysius^.   The 
action  of  Demosthenes — consummate  as  it  doubt- 
less was,  and  highly  as  he  may  himself  have  prized 
an  accomplishment  so  laboriously  earned — produced 
its  effect  only  in  conjunction  with  the  matter  of 
Demosthenes ;  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  words,  and 

to  us  what  Demetrius  Phalereus  said  of  Demosthenes — ^whether  Deme- 
trius spoke  of  the  modulation  of  Demosthenes  as  being  low  and  vulgar 
— I  cannot  but  doubt,  ^schines  ui^es  very  different  reproaches  against 
him— overmuch  labour  and  affectation,  but  combined  with  bitterness 
and  malignity  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  77*^).  He  denounces  the  character 
of  Demosthenes  as  low  and  vulgar — but  not  his  oratorical  delivery. 
The  expression  &aittp  Mova-uiv,  which  Plutarch  cites  from  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  hardly  suits  well  with  rcnrcu^i^  xal  dyeiWr. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  11.  Al<riava  de  t^i^o-iy ''EpfUTnrof ,  ipvrfiBivra 
7r€p\  tS>v  irdkcu  pirjrofMOV  koli  twv  Koff  avrby,  €hr€iv,  a>9  aicovmv  fiey  &if  ris 
iOavfuureif  (K€ivovf  €VK6a-fJU»s  Koi  fuyaktmp(ir&s  rf  d^/^  dioXcyoftcvovr, 
dvayiv<»a'K6fi€Poi  d^  ol  Arffioa-B^povs  \6yoi  wdKv  r^  Koraa-Keuff  koi 
^vvdfui  liia<f>€pova'iv, 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Vi  Dicend.  Demosth.  p.  1022,  a  very  re- 
markable passage. 
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above  all,  his  sagacity  in  appreciating  and  advising 
on  the  actual  situation.  His  political  wisdom ,  and 
his  lofty  patriotic  ideal^  are  in  truth  quite  as  re- 
markable as  his  oratory.  By  what  training  he  at- 
tained either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities, 
we  are  unfortunately  not  permitted  to  know.  Our 
informants  have  little  interest  in  him  except  as  a 
speaker ;  they  tell  us  neither  what  he  learnt,  nor 
from  whom,  nor  by  what  companions,  or  party-as- 
sociates, his  political  point  of  view  was  formed. 
But  we  shall  hardly  err  in  supposing  that  his  atten- 
tive meditation  of  Thucydides  supplied  him,  not 
merely  with  force  and  majesty  of  expression,  but 
also  with  that  conception  of  Athens  in  her  foretime 
which  he  is  perpetually  impressing  on  his  country- 
men— Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  days  of  exuberant  energy,  and 
under  the  advice  of  her  noblest  statesman. 
He  becomes  In  othcr  rcspects,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to 
aaaiogo-  the  mcutal  history  of  Demosthenes.  Before  he 
^poJ^r  of  acquired  reputation  as  a  public  adviser,  he  was 
fy^^n  already  known  as  a  logographer,  or  composer  of 
and  liti-  discourses  to  be  delivered  either  by  speakers  in  the 
public  assembly  or  by  litigants  in  the  Dikastery ; 
for  which  compositions  be  was  paid,  according  to 
usual  practice  at  Athens.  He  had  also  pleaded  in 
person  before  the  Dikastery  ;  in  support  of  an 
accusation  preferred  by  others  against  a  law,  pro- 
posed by  Leptines,  for  abrogating  votes  of  immu- 
nity passed  by  the  city  in  favour  of  individuals, 
and  restraining  such  grants  in  future.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable,  in  this  speech  against  Leptines, 
than  the  intensity  with  which  the  young  speaker 
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enforces  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  strict  and 
fdthful  adherence  to  engagements,  in  spite  of  great 
occasional  inconvenience  in  so  doing.  It  would 
appear  that  he  was  in  habitual  association  with 
some  wealthy  youths — among  others,  with  Apollo- 
dorus  son  of  the  wealthy  banker  Pasion — whom 
he  undertook  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
This  we  learn  from  the  denunciations  of  his  rival 
iBschines^ ;  who  accuses  him  of  having  thus  made 
his  way  into  various  wealthy  families — especially 
where  there  was  an  orphan  youth  and  a  widowed 
mother— using  unworthy  artifices  to  defraud  and 
ruin  them.  How  much  truth  there  may  be  in 
such  imputations,  we  cannot  tell.  But  iEschines 
was  not  unwarranted  in  applying  to  his  rival  the 
obnoxious  appellations  of  logographer  and  sophist ; 
appellations  all  the  more  disparaging,  because 
Demosthenes  belonged  to  a  trierarchic  family,  of 
the  highest  class  in  point  of  wealth*. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  another  contem-  Pbokion— 
porary  adviser,  who  stands  in  marked  antithesis  thtsl^and 
and  rivalry  to  Demosthenes.    Phokion  was  a  citizen  S^^'Jth!!'' 
of  small  means,  son  of  a  pestle- maker.    Born  about  "^^^, 
the  year  402  b.c,  he  was  about  twenty  years  older  *nd  post- 

1  T-w  1  A  1  ....  ,.       tlon— his 

than  Demosthenes.    At  what  precise  time  his  poll-  bnTery  and 
tical  importance  commenced,  we  do  not  know ;  but   "***"*^' 

'  Machines  cont.  Timarch.  p.  16,  24. 

'  iBschines  cont.  Timarcbum,  p.  13,  17)  25,  oont.  Ktesiphont.  p.  78. 
Ilfpi  dc  r^y  Koff  rjfupa^  Biturop  ris  iartv ;  *Ejc  rpufpapx^v  Xoyoypa^os 
dv€<l>€uni,  rh  irarp^a  Karay^kdarms  irpO€fiepos,  &c. 

See  also  Demosthenes,  De  Pais.  Legat.  p.  417-420. 

Compare  tbe  shame  of  the  rich  youth  Hippokrates,  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  called  Protagoras,  when  the  idea  is  broached  that  he  is  about 
to  visit  Protagoras  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  himself  a  sophist  (Plalio, 
Protagor.  p.  154  F,  163  A,  cap.  8-19). 
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he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  84,  and  was  a  conspi- 
cuous man  throughout  the  last  half-century  of  his 
life.  He  becomes  known  first  as  a  military  officer, 
having  served  in  subordinate  command  under  Cha- 
brias,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  at  the 
battle  of  Naxos  in  376  b.c.  He  was  a  man  of 
thorough  personal  bravery,  and  considerable  talents 
for  command  ;  of  hardy  and  enduring  temperament, 
insensible  to  cold  or  fatigue ;  strictly  simple  in  his 
habits,  and  above  all,  superior  to  every  kind  of 
personal  corruption.  His  abstinence  from  plunder 
and  peculation,  when  on  naval  expeditions,  formed 
an  honourable  contrast  with  other  Athenian  ad- 
mirals, and  procured  for  him  much  esteem  on  the 
part  of  the  maritime  allies.  Hence  probably  his 
surname  of  Phokion  the  Good\ 
Lasting  I  have  already  remarked  how  deep  and  strong 

quired'by     was  the  hoW  acqulrcd  on  the  Athenian  people,  by 
grity  onthe  ^^J  p^bUc  man  who  once  established  for  himself  a 
Athcn^^     character  above  suspicion  on  the  score  of  personal 
Number  of  corruptiou.     Among  Athenian  politicians,  but  too 
he  was        mauy  were  not  innocent  on  this  point ;  moreover, 
^nerai.      cvcu  wheu  a  man  was  really  innocent,  there  were 
often  circumstances  in  his  life  which  rendered  more 
or  less  of  doubt  admissible  against  him.     Thus 
Demosthenes — being  known  not  only  as  a  person 
of  somewhat  costly  habits,  but  also  as  frequenting 
wealthy  houses,  and  receiving  money  for  speeches 
composed  or  rhetoric  communicated — was  sure  to 
be  accused,  justly  or  unjustly,  by  his  enemies,  of 
having  cheated  rich  clients,  and  would  never  obtain 

^  ^lian,  V.  H.  iii.  47;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  10;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Phokion,  c.  1. 
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unquestioned  credit  for  a  high  pecuniary  independ- 
ence, even  in  regard  to  the  public  affairs ;  although 
he  certainly  was  not  corrupt,  nor  generally  believed 
to  be  corrupt — at  least  during  the  period  which  this 
volume  embraces,  down  to  the  death  of  Philip*.  But 
Phokion  would  receive  neither  money  nor  gifts  from 
anyone — was  notoriously  and  obviously  poor— went 
barefoot  and  without  an  upper  garment  even  in  very 
cold  weather — had  only  one  female  slave  to  attend 
on  his  wife ;  while  he  had  enjoyed  commands  suf- 
ficient to  enrich  him  if  he  had  chosen.  His  per- 
sonal incorruptibility  thus  stood  forth  prominently 
to  the  public  eye.  Combined  as  it  was  with 
bravery  and  fair  generalship,  it  procured  for  him 
testimonies  of  confidence  greater  than  those  ac- 
corded even  to  Perikles.  He  was  elected  no  less 
than  forty-five  times  to  the  annual  office  of  Stratdgus 
or  General  of  the  city — that  is,  one  of  the  Board  of 
Ten  so  denominated,  the  greatest  executive  func- 
tion at  Athens — and  elected  too,  without  having 
ever  on  any  occasion  solicited  the  office,  or  even 
been  present  at  the  choice^.   In  all  Athenian  history, 

*  I  introduce  here  this  reservation  as  to  time,  not  as  meaning  to  a£Srm 
the  contrary  with  regard  to  the  period  after  Philip's  death,  but  as  wishing 
to  postpone  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  Uter  charges  against 
Demosthenes— the  receipt  of  money  from  Persia,  and  the  abstraction 
from  the  treasures  of  Harpalus.  I  shall  examine  these  points  at  the 
proper  time. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  8.  'Ofiokoyiirai  yhp,  Sri  nivr*  icai  rta-a-apd* 
KOPTa  arpaTTjyias  ?Xa/3«v  ovfi*  &ira(  dpx^t'pfo'iois  naparvx^v,  dXX'  atrdtfra 
fjL€Ta'jr€ixirofitvi»v  avrbv  del  Koi  x^^porovovvrciP,  &<rT«  BavpdCeuf  rovt  ovk  €v 
if>pO¥mivTas  t6v  d^pov,  ori  irXciora  rov  #o>ffio»voff  dvriKpofvopTOf  avrf  xal 
prjdiv  tiir6vros  irwrore  prj^  irpd^avros  irp6g  X^^»  &<nr€p  d^iovtri  rovs 
^<rikeis  Tols  K^a^i  XPV^^^  M*''^  '^  f***"^  X**P^*  vb&p,  txp^ro  olros 
rois  putv  Kopyftmpois  Koi  IKapois  «V  irai^uig  pApti  ^payiayois,  cirl  dc 
ras  dpxag  oci  i^<^6»y  koi  <rrrovBdC<av  rii^  avan^pdrarov  kclL  ^povip^raxov 
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we  read  of  no  similar  multiplication  of  distinct  ap^ 
pointments  and  honours  to  the  same  individual. 
Hit  manner  Accordiug  to  the  picturc  of  Athens  and  her  de- 
^effectiTe^  mocracy,  as  usually  presented  by  historians,  we  are 
comlS^of  taught  to  believe  that  the  only  road  open  to  honours 
oratory.  ^j,  political  influeuce,  was,  by  a  seductive  address, 
and  by  courting  the  people  with  fine  speeches,  un- 
worthy flattery,  or  unmeasured  promises.  Those 
who  take  this  view  of  the  Athenian  character,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  career  of  Phokion. 
He  was  no  orator — from  disdain  rather  than  incom- 
petence ^  Besides  receiving  a  good  education,  he 
had  profited  by  the  conversation  of  Plato  as  well  as 
of  Xenokrates,  in  the  Academy*;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  in  their  school  he  contracted  a  con- 
tempt for  popular  oratory,  as  well  as  a  love  for 
brief,  concentrated,  pungent  reply.  Once  when 
about  to  speak  in  public,  he  was  observed  to  be 
particularly  absorbed  in  thought.  ''  You  seem 
meditative,  Phokion,"  said  a  friend.  *'  Ay,  by 
Zeus,**  was  the  reply — **  I  am  meditating  whether 
I  cannot  in  some  way  abridge  the  speech  which  1  am 
just  about  to  address  to  the  Athenians.'*  He  knew 
so  well,  however,  on  what  points  to  strike,  that  his 
telling  brevity,  strengthened  by  the  weight  of  cha- 
racter and  position,  cut  through  the  fine  oratory  of 
Demosthenes  more  effectively  than  any  counter- 
oratory  from  men  like  iEschines.  Demosthenes 
himself  greatly  feared  Phokion  as  an  opponent,  and 

cjcaXci  T&if  nokiT&if  Koi  yAvov  fj  fiaXXov  rais  /SovX^cco-fty  avrov  xal  6piuus 
awnra<r(r6fuvou. 

^  Tacit.  Dialog,  de  Clar.  Orator,  c.  2.  ''  Aper,  oommuni  eniditione 
imbutua,  contemnebat  potiua  literaa  quam  neaciebat." 

"  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4, 14. 
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was  heard  to  observe,  on  seeing  him  rise  to  speak, 
"  Here  comes  the  cleaver  of  my  harangues^"  Po- 
lyeuktus — himself  an  orator  and  a  friend  of  Demo« 
sthenes — drew  a  distinction  highly  complimentary 
to  Phokion,  by  saying — "  That  Demosthenes  was 
the  finest  orator,  but  Phokion  the  most  formidable 
in  speech^/'  In  public  policy,  in  means  of  political 
effect,  and  in  personal  character — Phokion  was  the 
direct  antithesis  of  Demosthenes;  whose  warlike 
eloquence,  unwarlike  disposition,  paid  speech* 
writing,  and  delicate  habits  of  life — he  doubtless 
alike  despised. 

As  Phokion  had  in  his  nature  little  of  the  pro-  His  fnnk. 
fessed  orator,  so  he  had  still  less  of  the  flatterer,  "om^ptof 
He  affected  and  sustained  the  character  of  a  blunt  San^p^^opie 
soldier,  who  speaks  out  his  full  mind  without  sup-  "^Jj^,}^™; 
pression  or  ornament,  careless  whether  it  be  accept-  biuty—wi 

o       yt-  •  /•  1  •  repulsive 

able  to  hearers  or  not°.  His  estimate  of  his  country-  maooers. 
men  was  thoroughly  and  undisguisedly  contemp- 
tuous. This  is  manifest  in  his  whole  proceedings ; 
and  appears  especially  in  the  memorable  remark 
ascribed  to  him,  on  an  occasion  when  something 
that  he  had  said  in  the  public  assembly  met  with 
peculiar  applause.  Turning  round  to  a  friend,  he 
asked — **  Have  I  not  unconsciously  said  something 
bad?'*  His  manners,  moreover,  were  surly  and 
repulsive,  though  his  disposition  is  said  to  have  been 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion.  c.  5.   ff  rS>v  cfi&v  \6yidv  Koms  wdpfortv. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  6.  €lir(iif — or*  prirap  fitp  Upttrros  (tq  ArjfiO' 
a-Btvrjs,  elrrtiv  Sc  bciv&raros  6  ^mKi&p, 

*  So  Tacitus,  after  reporting  the  exact  reply  of  the  tribune  Subrius 
FlayiuB,  when  examined  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Nero — "Ipsa  retuli  verba:  quia  non,  ut  Senecse,  vulgata  erant;  nee 
minus  nosd  decebat  sensus  militaris  viri  incomptos  sed  validos." 

VOL.  XI.  2  c 
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kind.     He  bad  learnt  in  the  Academy  a  sort  of 
Spartan  self-suppression  and  rigour  of  life^     No 
one  ever  saw  him  either  laughing,  or  weeping,  or 
bathing  in  the  public  baths. 
phokion  If  then  Phokion  attained  the  unparalleled  honour 

bSfuf  uie     of  being  chosen  forty  •five  times  general,  we  may  be 
tt^p^-    •^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  means  of  reaching  it 
iir^STntSf  ^®^^®'  ***®  "**  o^  oratory  and  demagogy.    We  may 
the  strongly  indeed  ask  with  surprise,  how  it  was  possible  for 
nut  MDts.  him  to  attain  it,  in  the  face  of  so  many  repulsive 
AAent      circumstances,  by  the  mere  force  of  bravery  and 
honesty ;    especially  as  he  never  performed  any. 
supereminent  service^,  though  on  various  occasions 
he  conducted  himself  with  credit  and  ability.    The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  the  fact^ 
that  Phokion,  though  not  a  flatterer  of  the  people, 
went  decidedly  along  with  the  capital  weakness  of 
the  people.     While  despising  their  judgement,  he 
manifested  no  greater  foresight,  as  to  the  public 
interests  and  security  of  Athens,  than  they  did. 
The  Athenian  people  had  doubtless  many  infirmities 
and  committed  many  errors ;  but  the  worst  error  of 
all,  during  the  interval  between  360-336  b.c,  was 
their  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the  efibrts,  per- 
sonal and  pecuniary,  required  for  prosecuting  a 
hearty  war  against  Philip.    Of  this  aversion  to  a 
strenuous  foreign  policy,  Phokion  made  himself  the 
champion^;  addressing,  in  his  own  vein,  sarcastic 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  4,  6. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos  (Phocion,  c.  1)  found  in  hit  authors  no  acoount 
of  the  miUtary  exploits  of  Phokion,  but  much  about  hia  personal 
integrity. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion^  c.  8.    Ovrw  dc  cvvrdfas  imtthv  cVoX«revcTo  |Uy 
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taunts  against  those  who  called  for  action  against 
Philip,  as  if  they  were  mere  brawlers  and  cowards, 
watching  for  opportunities  to  enrich  themselves  at 
the  public  expense.  Eubulus  the  orator  was  among 
the  leading  statesmen  who  formed  what  may  be 
called  the  peace-party  at  Athens,  and  who  con* 
tinually  resisted  or  discouraged  energetic  warlike 
efforts,  striving  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  idea  of 
Philip  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  Of  this  peace-party, 
there  were  doubtless  some  who  acted  corruptly,  in 
the  direct  pay  of  Philip.  But  many  others  of  them, 
without  any  taint  of  personal  corruption,  espoused 
the  same  policy  merely  because  they  found  it  easier 
for  the  time  to  administer  the  city  under  peace 
than  under  war — because  war  was  burdensome  and 
disagreeable,  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  fel- 
lowwcitizens — and  because  they  either  did  not,  or 
would  not,  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of 
inaction.  Now  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  this 
peace-party,  who  wanted  a  miUtary  leader  as  partner 
to  their  civil  and  rhetorical  leaders,  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  colleague  like  Phokion;  a  man 
not  only  of  unsuspected  probity,  but  peculiarly 
disinterested  in  advising  peace,  since  his  import* 
ance  would  have  been  exalted  by  war\  Moreover 
most  of  the  eminent  military  leaders  had  now 
come  to  love  only  the  license  of  war,  and  to  disdain 
the  details  of  the  war-office  at  home ;  while  Pho< 
kion^,  and  he  almost  alone  among  them,  was  con- 
tent to  stay  at  Athens,  and  keep  up  that  combination 

^  Plutarcb,  Phokion^  c.  16.    See  the  first  repartee  there  ascribed  to 
Phokion. 
'  PluUroh,  Phokkm,  c.  7. 

2c2 
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of  civil  with  military  efficiency  which  had  been  for- 
merly habitual.  Hence  we  was  sustained,  by  the 
peace-party  and  by  the  aversion  to  warlike  effort 
prevalent  among  the  public,  in  a  sort  of  perpetuity 
of  the  strategic  functions,  without  any  solicitation 
or  care  for  personal  popularity  on  his  own  part. 
Influence  of      The  iuflucnce  of  Phokion  as  a  public  adviser, 

Fhokion  *^  ' 

mischievous  durfng  the  pcriod  embraced  in  this  volume,  down 
reign  of  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  was  eminently  mis- 
thaVC*  chievous  to  Athens ;  all  the  more  mischievous, 
mighrhave  Partly  (like  that  of  Nikias)  from  the  respectability 
oler  Mace.  ^^  ^^^  pcrsoual  qualities — partly  because  he  espoused 
donia.  and  sanctioned  the  most  dangerous  infirmity  of  the 
Athenian  mind.  His  biographers  mislead  our  judge- 
ment by  pointing  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  long  life,  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  At  that  time,  when  the  victorious 
military  force  of  Macedonia  had  been  fully  organized 
and  that  of  Greece  comparatively  prostrated,  it 
might  be  argued  plausibly  (I  do  not  say  decisively, 
even  then)  that  submission  to  Macedonia  had  be- 
come a  fatal  necessity ;  and  that  attempts  to  resist 
could  only  end  by  converting  bad  into  worse.  But 
the  peace-policy  of  Phokion — which  might  be  called 
prudence,  after  the  accession  of  Alexander — was 
ruinously  imprudent  as  well  as  dishonourable  during 
the  reign  of  Philip.  The  odds  were  all  against 
Philip  in  his  early  years ;  they  shifted  and  became 
more  and  more  in  his  favour,  only  because  his  game 
was  played  well,  and  that  of  his  opponents  badly. 
The  superiority  of  force  was  at  first  so  much  on  the 
side  of  Athens,  that  if  she  had  been  willing  to  em- 
ploy it,  she  might  have  made  sure  of  keeping  Philip 
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at  least  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia.  All  de- 
pended upon  her  will ;  upon  the  question,  whether 
her  citizens  were  prepared  in  their  own  minds  to 
incur  the  expense  and  fatigue  of  a  vigorous  foreign 
policy — whether  they  would  handle  their  pikes, 
open  their  purses,  and  forego  the  comforts  of  home, 
for  the  maintenance  of  Grecian  and  Athenian  li- 
berty against  a  growing,  but  not  as  yet  irresistible, 
destrover.  To  such  a  sacrifice  the  Athenians  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  submit ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  reluctance,  they  were  driven  in  the 
end  to  a  much  graver  and  more  irreparable  sacri- 
fice— the  loss  of  liberty,  dignity,  and  security. 
Now  it  was  precisely  at  such  a  moment,  and  when 
such  a  question  was  pending,  that  the  influence  of 
the  peace-loving  Phokion  was  most  ruinous.  His 
anxiety  that  the  citizens  should  be  buried  at  home 
in  their  own  sepulchres — his  despair,  mingled  with 
contempt,  of  his  countrymen  and  their  refined 
habits — his  hatred  of  the  orators  who  might  profit 
by  an  increased  war-expenditure* — all  contributed 
to  make  him  discourage  public  effort,  and  await 
passively  the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian 
arms ;  thus  playing  the  game  of  Philip,  and  siding, 
though  .himself  incorruptible,  with  the  orators  in 
Philip's  pay. 

The  love  of  peace,  either  in  a  community,  or  in 
an  individual,  usually  commands  sympathy  without 
farther  inquiry,  though  there  are  times  of  growing 
danger  from  without,  in  which  the  adviser  of  peace 
is  the  worst  guide  that  can  be  followed.  Since  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  a  revolution  had  been  silently 

'  See  the  replies  of  Phokion  in  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  23. 
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Change  in    going  on  iu  Grecce,  whereby  the  duties  of  soldier- 
lpiri?of  ^  ship  had  passed  to  a  great  degree  from  citizen  militia 
^^e      into  the  hands  of  paid  mercenaries.     The  resident 
fiM  WW?'  citizens  generally  had  become  averse  to  the  burthen 
S^^^d*  ^i    ^^  military  service ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
soldiership:  miscellaueous  aggregate  of  Greeks  willing  to  carry 
spr^dof     arms  anywhere  and  looking  merely  for  pay»  had 
Sw^"*^    greatly  augmented.     Very  diflFerently  had  the  case 
Sr^'I^\he  ^^^  Btood.    The  Athenian  citizen  of  432  b.c. — ^by 
^*d*h**De   concurrent  testimony  of  the  eulogist  Perikles  and 
mosthenic    of  the  Unfriendly  Corinthians— was  ever  ready  to 
brave  the  danger,  fatigue,  and  privation,  of  foreign 
expeditions,  for  the  glory  of  Athens.     *'  He  ac- 
counted it  holiday  work  to  do  duty  in  her  service 
(it  is  an  enemy  who  speaks^) ;  he  wasted  his  body 
for  her  as  though  it  had  been  the  body  of  another." 


*  I  hare  more  than  onoe  reflnrred  to  the  memorable  picture  of  the 
Athe&iaa  character,  in  contrast  with  the  Spartan,  drawn  by  the  Co- 
rinthian envoy  at  Sparta  in  432  B.C.  (Thucyd.  i.  70,  71).  Among  the 
many  attributes,  indicative  of  exuberant  energy  and  activity,  I  select 
those  which  were  most  required,  and  most  found  wanting,  as  the  means 
of  keeping  back  Philip. 

1.  Ilapa  hvvaiuv  roXfiiyral,  jcal  napa  yvcufirjv  juvdvpcvrai,  Koi  cVl  rots 
^i96ls  ftfkmtks. 

S.^AoKVMnphs  v/ior  fuXXi^r^ff,  km  airoOi/^ifral  wpog  ipdiifiordrovs 
(in  opposition  to  you,  Spartans). 

3. ToT( fitv  tr&fiao'iv dWorpifardrots  vfrep Tfjsir6\€ais xp&^Tai, 
tJ  yv&pu  8c  olKeioroTjj  cr  tA  npda'<r€iv  ri  virtp  avnjs,  &C. 

4.  Kal  ravra  p^rcL  vSpviv  irdvra  koX  Kiv^vpiov  bi  o\ov  rov 
ali^vos  poxBov<ri,  koi  dnoXavova-iv  eXd^tcrra  t«v  vvapxovrt^v, 
btkth  m\  irr&&B(u  Ka\  fif/Tt  iopr^u  ^XXo  ri  ^ytitr^ai  fj  t6  rA  ^4- 
ovta  frpd$aif  ^fMpopdif  tc  ovx  ^vr«ro9  ^irvxtav  awpaypami  ^  arxpKUxp 
hrinovov,  &c. 

To  the  same  purpose  Perikles  expresses  himself  in  his  fiineral  oration 
of  the  ensuing  year ;  extolling  the  vigour  and  courage  of  his  countrymen, 
as  alike  forward  and  indefatigable— yet  as  combined  also  with  a  love  of 
public  discussion,  and  a  taste  for  all  the  refinements  of  peaceful  and 
intellectual  life  (Thucyd.  ii.  40, 41). 
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Embracing  with  passion  the  idea  of  imperial  Athens, 
he  knew  that  she  could  only  be  upheld  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  her  individual  citizens,  and  that 
the  talk  in  her  public  assemblies,  though  useful  as 
a  preliminary  to  action,  was  mischievous  if  allowed 
as  a  substitute  for  action  ^  Such  was  the  Periklean 
Athenian  of  431  b.o.  But  this  energy  had  been 
crushed  in  the  disasters  closing  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  and  had  never  again  revived*  The  Demo* 
sthenic  Athenian  of  360  b.c.  had  as  it  were  grown 
old.  Pugnacity,  Pan*hellenic  championship,  and 
the  love  of  enterprise,  had  died  within  him.  He 
was  a  quiet,  home-keeping,  refined  citizen,  attached 
to  the  democratic  constitution,  and  executing  with 
cheerful  pride  his  ordinary  city»duties  under  it ; 
but  immersed  in  industrial  or  professional  pursuits, 
in  domestic  comforts,  in  the  impressive  manifesta* 
tions  of  the  public  religion,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
discussion  and  thought,  intellectual  as  well  as  poli- 
tical. To  renounce  all  this  for  foreign  and  con** 
tinned  military  service,  he  considered  as  a  hardship 
not  to  be  endured,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
danger  near  and  immediate.  Precautionary  exi- 
gences against  distant  perils,  however  real,  could 
not  be  brought  home  to  his  feelings ;  even  to  pay 
others  for  serving  in  his  place,  was  a  duty  which 
he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  perform. 

Not  merely  in  Athens,  but  also  among  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiaa allies  of  Sparta,  the  resident  citizens  had 

1  Thucyd.  iu  40,  41,  43.  rrjs  n^ktoos  dwtifup  naB'  tifUpaif  tfpy^ 
B9t»fjJwv9  Ka\  4paora£  ytyvcfxtifovg  airrjs,  xal  &rav  ifup  firydXij  66(jj 
tlvtu,  iv6v^i.m>iUvaot  8ri  roXfUoi/rft  ml  ytyyafrnom^s  rh  diovra  Kok  iw 
tois  IpyoAfi  alfTx^t'^^*'^  &vdp€9  alra  iKTrfaaifTOf  &o. 

Compare  ii.  63---the  last  speech  of  Perikles. 
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Decline  of    contracted  the  like  indisposition  to  military  service. 
reidin?88      In  the  year  431  b.c,  these  Peloponnesians  (here 
th^pdo"^  too  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Perikles 
^uestr     ^^^  ArchidamusO  had  been  forward  for  service  with 
Sparta.        their  persons,  and  only  backward  when  asked  for 
money.     In  383  b.c,  Sparta  found  them  so  reluc- 
tant to  join  her  standard,  especially  for  operations 
beyond  sea,  that  she  was  forced  to  admit  into  her 
confederacy  the  principle  of  pecuniary  commuta- 
tion* ;  just  as  Athens  had  done  (about  460-450  b.c) 
with  the  unwarlike  islanders  enrolled  in  her  con- 
federacy of  Delos^. 
Muitipiica-        Amidst  this  increasing  indisposition  to  citizen 
cenary  sol-*  military  service,  the  floating,  miscellaneous,  bands 
mu"hievou8  "who  made  soldiership  a  livelihood  under  any  one 
quen*ce«—    ^^^  would  pay  them,  increased  in  number  from 
"rovMiL^^^  year  to  year.     In  402-401  b.c,  when  the  Cyreian 
emigration,   army  (the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks)  were  levied,  it 
had  been  found  difficult  to  bring  so  many  together ; 
large  premiums  were  given  to  the  chiefs  or  enlisting 
agents ;   the  recruits  consisted,  in  great  part,  of 
settled  men  tempted  by  lucrative  promises  away 
from  their  homes'*.    But  active  men  ready  for  paid 

»  Tbucyd.  i.  80,  81,  141. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  21.  The  allied  cities  furnished  money 
instead  of  men  in  the  expedition  of  Mnasippus  to  Korkyra  (Xenoph, 
Hellen.  vi.  2,  16). 

»  Thucyd.  i.  99. 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  112.  ...•••ey  tKtlvois  dc  vols  xp^yoig 
ovK  Tfv  ^€vik6v  ovdev,  &<TT*  cofayKa^ofj^voi  (woXoyeiu  ex  tS>v  irokea^p, 
nXeov  dvrjXurKOP  cis  rag  Bidofievas  rois  avWeyovo'i  dopcar,  rj  rrfv  elg 
rovs  arpaTiwras  yuaBoffiopdv, 

About  the  liberal  rewards  of  Cyrus  to  the  generals  Klearchus> 
Proxenus,  and  others,  for  getting  together  the  army,  and  to  the  sol- 
diers themselves  also^  see  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  1^  9;  i.  3^  4;  iii*  1>  4; 
vi.  8,  48. 
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foreign  service  were  perpetually  multiplying,  from 
poverty,  exile,  or  love  of  enterprise^ ;  they  were 
put  under  constant  training  and  greatly  improved, 
by  Iphikrates  and  others,  as  peltasts  or  light  infantry 
to  serve  in  conjunction  with  the  citizen  force  of 
hoplites.      Jason   of  Pherae    brought   together  a 
greater  and  better  trained  mercenary  force  than 
had  ever  been  seen  since  the  Cyreians  in  their  up- 
ward march* ;  the  Phokians  also  in  the  Sacred  War, 
having  command  over  the  Delphian  treasures,  sur- 
rounded themselves  with   a  formidable   array   of 
mercenary  soldiers.     There  arose  (as  in  the  four« 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  modern  Europe) 
Condottieri  like  Charidemus  and  others — generals 
having  mercenary  bands   under  their   command, 
and  hiring  themselves  out  to  any  prince  or  potentate 
who  would  employ  and  pay  them.     Of  these  armed 
rovers — poor,  brave,  desperate,  and  held  by  no  civic 
ties — Isokrates  makes  repeated  complaint,  as  one  of 
the  most  serious  misfortunes  of  Greece^.    Such  wan- 

'  See  the  mention  of  the  mercenary  Greeks  in  the  service  of  the 
satrapess  Mania  in  ^olis — of  the  satraps  Tissaphemes  and  Pbama- 
bazuB,  and  of  the  Spartan  Agesilaus — of  Iphikrates  and  others,  Xenoph. 
HeUen.  iii.  1,  13;  iii.  3,  16;  iv.  2,  6;  iv.  3,  16;  iv.  4,  14;  iv.  8,  36; 
vii.  5,  10. 

Compare  Harpokration — !S€vik6p  tv  KopiV^^-^and  Demosthenes, 
Philipp.  i.  p.  46. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1.6. 

'  Isokrates  pours  forth  this  complaint  in  many  places :  in  the  fourth 
or  Panegyrical  Oration  (b.c.  380) ;  in  the  eighth  or  Oratio  de  Pace 
(366  B.C.) ;  in  the  fifth  or  Oratio  ad  Philippum  (346  b.c).  The  latest 
of  these  discourses  is  delivered  in  the  strongest  language.  See  Orat. 
Panegyr.  s.  196.  rovg  d^  rirl  (tinj?  fiera  frai^y  koi  ywaiK&p  aXatrScUj 
woXXovs  d«  di*  M^uuf  r&v  Kaff  fjfiepav  eirucovptiv  (i .  e.  to  become  an 
eirucovpos,  or  paid  soldier  in  foreign  service)  dvayKaCofUvovg  vrrep  r&v 
€x^p&y  Toif  ^iXoAff  fiaxofUvcvs  diro6iniaK€tv,  See  also  Orat.  De  Pace (viii.) 
8.  63,  66,  68;  Orat.  ad  Philipp.  (v.)  s.  112.  ovrco  yitp  t^a  rh  i^r  *EX* 
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derers,  indeed,  usually  formed  the  natural  emigraots 
in  new  colonial  enterprises.  But  it  so  happened  that 
few  Hellenic  colonies  were  formed  during  the  inter- 
val between  400-350  b.c.  ;  in  fact,  the  space  open 
to  Hellenic  colonization  was  becoming  more  cir* 
cumscribed  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidaa — by  the  de- 
spotism of  Dionysius-^and  by  the  increase  of  Luca- 
nians,  Bruttians,  and  the  inland  powers  generally. 
Isokrates,  while  extolling  the  great  service  formerly 
rendered  to  the  Hellenic  world  by  Athens,  in  setting 
on  foot  the  Ionic  emigration,  and  thus  providing 
new  homes  for  so  many  unsettled  Greeks — insists 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  similar  means  of 
emigration  in  his  own  day.  He  urges  on  Philip  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  Hellenic  conquest  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  thus  to  acquire  territory  which 
might  furnish  settlement  to  the  multitudes  of  home- 
less, roving,  exiles,  who  lived  by  the  sword,  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Greece  ^ 

This  decline  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  growing 
aversion  to  personal  service,  or  military  exercises — 
together  with  the  contemporaneous  increase  of  the 

"Kibofj   AiTTf  pBov  flvat  <rv<Trfja'(u  aTpar&iriliov  /Mi(bv  Koi  KptlTTW  in 

T&v  TrXa»«»ii€v<DV  1j  t&v  voXiTtvofUvaif,  &c also  s.  142,  149  (  Orat* 

de  Pennutat.  (xv*)  1. 122.  iv  vols  arparoirtboif  rols  nXa»a>fUvotg  wrar 
rtrpiynUvoiy  &c.  A  melancholy  picture  of  the  like  eyilB  is  also  pre- 
sented in  the  ninth  Epistle  of  Isokrates,  to  Archtdamus^  t,  9«  12.  Com- 
pare Demoatb.  cont.  Ariatokrat.  p,  ^Gb,  a.  162. 

For  an  example  of  a  disappointed  lover  who  aeeks  distraction  by 
taking  foreign  military  aenriee,  see  Theokritua,  xiv.  58. 
.  '  laokrates  ad  PhiUpp.  (▼.)  s.  142-144.  nph^  dt  twtou  terlvcu  ir^ciy 
iir\  Tovr^  r^  T6frio,  ical  Mrroticifrai  rovs  vv»  fi€w  irXiBawfiivovs  bi  &dffia» 
r»v  Mff  ^fUpay  ml  Xvfuuvofuvovs  oU  Av  ivrvx^vw.  Ohv  fl  fifi  irovtro- 
fif  p  aBpOi{oftMifovt,  fiio¥  avroU  iioaphp  iropiiravrrt^  Xtfcovatw  fffULs  rotrovrm 
yap6ifM¥Qi  td  nXfjOot,  &are  ^cif  ^troir  wroiv  Munu  ^j9cpo^9  roU 
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professional  soldiery  unmoved  by  civic  obligations  peterion- 
— is  one  of  the  capital  facts  of  the  Demosthenic  age.  oredan  ^ 
Though  not  peculiar  to  Athensi  it  strikes  us  more  Srof^ 
forcibly  at  Athens,  where  the  spirit  of  self-imposed  ^^"^^ 


individual  effort  had  once  been  so  high  wrought —  ^^  ^^^ 
but  where  also  the  charm  and  stimulus^  of  peaceful  develop. 
existence  was  most  diversified,  and  the  activity  of  MMedonUn 
industrial  pursuit  most  continuous.     It  was  a  fatal  ^'°'^' 
severance  of  the  active  force  of  society  from  politi- 
cal freedom  and  intelligence ;  breaking  up  that  many- 
sided  combination,  of  cultivated  thought  with  vi- 
gorous deed,  which  formed  the  Hellenic  ideal — and 
throwing  the  defence  of  Greece  upon  armed  men 
looking  up  only  to  their  general  or  their  paymaster. 
But  what  made  it  irreparably  fatal,  was  that  just  at 
this  moment  the  Grecian  world  was  thrown  upon 
its  defence  against  Macedonia  led  by  a  young 
prince  of  indefatigable  enterprise;   who  had  im- 
bibed, and  was  capable  even  of  improving,  the  best 
ideas  of  military  organization*  started  by  Epami- 
nondas  and  Ipbikrates.     Philip  (as  described  by  his 
enemy  Demosthenes)  possessed  all  that  forward  and 

'  Tfaucyd.  ii.  41  (the  fuiMnd  harangue  of  Periklea)-^yffX«v  re 
Xcyi»  rrpf  tt  wdkiv  wwrtuf  riit  'EXXtidot  iraldtvaiP  (Ivai,  Koi  Koff  tKaarov 
doKthf  S»  fioi  rhv  ovrdy  oi^pa  nap  ifi&¥  M  irXcior*  6if  c2^  ical  /A«r^ 
Xop^my  fAtlXurr'  ^  tirpawikt^s  t6  (r»/M  avrapKti  napixaaBm, 

'  The  remarkable  orgaouation  of  the  Macedonian  army,  with  its 
■yttematic  combination  of  different  arms  and  aorts  of  troops, — ^was  the 
work  of  Philip*  Alexander  found  it  ready  made  to  his  bands,  in  the 
very  first  months  of  his  reign.  It  must  doubtless  have  been  gradually 
formed ;  year  after  year  improved  by  Philip ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  steps  of  his  progress.  But  unfortunately  we  are 
left  without  any  information  about  the  military  measures  of  Philip, 
beyond  bare  facts  and  results.  Accordingly  I  am  compelled  to  post- 
pone what  is  to  be  said  about  the  Macedonian  mihtaiy  organization 
until  the  reign  of  Alexander,  about  whose  operations  we  have  valuable 
dsteils. 
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unconquerable  love  of  action  which  the  Athenians 
had  manifested  in  431  b.c,  as  we  know  from 
enemies  as  well  as  from  friends;  while  the  Mace- 
donian population  also  retained,  amidst  rudeness  and 
poverty,  that  military  aptitude  and  readiness  which 
had  dwindled  away  within  the  walls  of  the  Grecian 
cities. 
Rudeness         Though  as  yet  neither  disciplined  nor  formidable, 

and  poverty      ,  •!/•  ij« 

of  the  Ma-    they  were  an  excellent  raw  material  for  soldiers,  m 
Mcene^It'""  the  hands  of  an  organising  genius  like  Philip.   They 
M*dl«s— '  w^re  still  (as  their  predecessors  had  been  in  the 
organising    tj^g  q{  f^e  first  Pcrdikkas*,  when  the  king's  wife 
Philip.        baked  cakes  with  her  own  hand  on  the  hearth), 
mountain  shepherds   ill-clothed   and   ill-housed — 
eating  and  drinking  from  wooden  platters  and  cups 
— destitute  to  a  great  degree,  not  merely  of  cities, 
but  of  fixed  residences^.     The  men  of  substance 
were  armed  i^^ith  breastplates  and  made  good  ca- 
valry ;  but  the  infantry  were  a  rabble  destitute  of 
order^,  armed  with  wicker  shields  and  rusty  swords, 

>  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

'  This  poor  condition  of  the  Macedonian  population  at  the  accession 
of  Philip,  is  set  forth  in  the  striking  speech  made  thirty-six  years  after- 
wards by  Alexander  the  Great  (in  323  B.C.,  a  few  months  before  his 
death)  to  his  soldiers,  satiated  with  conquest  and  plunder,  but  discon- 
tented with  his  increasing  insolence  and  Orientalism. 

Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  9.  ^tkimros  yhp  napcikapotp  vfxas  irXoi^a; 
Koi  a7r6pov?,  iv  biffiBepai^  tovs  iroXXov^  vcfiovras  avb,  rh  6pfj  irpdfiaTa 
Kara  oKiya,  koL  mpl  tovtohv  KaK&s  fiaxofifvovs  *ik\vpioig  Koi  Tpc/SoXXoir 
Koi  rots  6p^poi£  Opqt^l,  xXapvdas  fiiv  vfuv  avri  rw  hi<fi6€pS>y  <f>op€ip 
tl^<0K€,  Korriyayt  dc  ck  t&v  op&v  €S  to,  nedia,  &c. 

Other  points  are  added  in  the  version  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of 
the  same  speech  (x.  10) — "En  tandem  I  Illyriorum  paulo  ante  et  Per- 
sarum  tributariis,  Asia  et  tot  gentium  spolia  fastidio  sunt.  Modo  sub 
Philippo  seminudis,  amicula  ex  purpura  sordent :  aurum  et  argentum 
oculi  ferre  non  possunt;  lignea  enim  vasa  desiderant,  et  ex  cratibus 
scuta  et  rubiginem  gladiorum.^' 

'  Thucydides  (ii.  100)  recognises  the  goodness  of  the  Macedonian 
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and  contending  at  disadvantage,  though  constantly 
kept  on  the  alert,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  their 
lUyrian  or  Thracian  neighbours.  Among  some 
Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an 
enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading  badge ^  These 
were  the  men  whom  Philip  on  becoming  king  found 
under  his  rule ;  not  good  soldiers,  but  excellent 
recruits  to  be  formed  into  soldiers.  Poverty,  en- 
durance, and  bodies  inured  to  toil,  were  the  natural 
attributes,  well  appreciated  by  ancient  politicians, 
of  a  military  population  destined  to  make  conquests. 
Such  had  been  the  native  Persians,  at  their  first 
outburst  under  Cyrus  the  Great ;  such  were  even 
the  Greeks  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  when  the 
Spartan  king  Demaratus  reckoned  poverty  both  as 
an  inmate  of  Greece,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  Gre- 
cian courage^. 

Now  it  was  against  these  rude  Macedonians,  to 
whom  camp-life  presented  chances  of  plunder  with- 
out any  sacrifice,  that  the  industrious  and  refined 
Athenian  citizen  had  to  go  forth  and  fight,  renoun- 
cing  his  trade,  family,  and  festivals;  a  task  the 
more  severe,  as  the  perpetual  aggressions  and  sy- 
stematised  warfare  of  his  new  enemies  could  only 
be  countervailed  by  an  equal  continuity  of  effort  on 

cavalry :  so  bIbo  Xenophoii>  in  the  Spartan  expedition  against  Olynthus 
(HeUen.  v.  2,  40). 

That  the  infantry  were  of  little  militaiy  efficiency,  we  see  from  the 
judgement  of  Brasidas — Thucyd.  iv.  126  :  compare  also  ii.  100. 

See  O.  MiUler's  short  tract  on  the  Macedonians,   annexed  to  his 
History  of  the  Dorians,  s.  33. 

>  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  2,  6. 
■  '  Herodot.  vii.  102.  rj  'EXXadt  irtvirj  fuif  aUi  kotw  ovirrpoff>6t  ^ari, 
&c. 

About  the  Persians,  Herodot.  i.  71 ;  Arrian>  ▼.  4, 13* 
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his  part.  For  such  personal  devotion,  oombined 
with  the  anxieties  of  preventive  vigilance,  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  Periklean  age  would  have  been  pre- 
pared, but  those  of  the  Demosthenic  age  w«re  not ; 
though  their  whole  freedom  and  security  were  in 
the  end  found  to  be  at  stake. 

Without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  great  military 

change  in  Greece  since  the  Peloponnesian  war — 

the  decline  of  the  citizen  force  and  the  increase  of 

mercenaries — the  reader  would  scarcely  understand 

either  the  proceedings  of  Athens  in  reference  to 

Philip,  or  the  career  of  Demosthenes  on  which  we 

are  now  about  to  enter. 

Pint  par-        Haviug  by  assiduous  labour  acquired  for  himself 

hrangur    these  high  powers  both  of  speech  and  of  composition , 

lUie^^    Demosthenes  stood  forward  in  354  b.c.  to  devote 

morica^i^"'  them  to  the  service  of  the  public.   His  first  address 

ab^  ^*^'     to  the  assembly  is  not  less  interesting,  objectively, 

Penia.       as  a  memorial  of  the  actual  Hellenic  political  worid 

in  that  year — ^than  subjectively,  as  an  evidence  of 

his  own  manner  of  appreciating  its  exigences  ^ 

At  that  moment,  the  predominant  apprehension  at 

Athens  arose  from  reports  respecting  the  Great 

King,  who  was  said  to  be  contemplating  measures 

of  hostility  against  Greece,  and  against  Athens  in 

>  Tht  ontum  De  Symmoriii  ii  plaotd  by  Dumyuuft  of  Htlikarninua 
in  the  archonship  of  Diotimaa,  354-<)53  b.c.  (Dionyi.  Hal.  ad  Aan- 
nunuD,  p.  734).  And  it  ii  plainly  oompoaod  prior  to  the  aspedition 
sent  by  the  Thehana  under  Paounen^a  to  assiit  the  rerolted  Artabaiua 
againat  the  Great  King;  which  expedition  is  pUuied  by  Diodoms  (xvi. 
34)  in  the  ensuing  year  353-^2  b.c.  Whoeyer  will  •gatn"^**-  the  way 
in  which  Demosthenes  argues,  in  the  Oration  Da  Bymmoriia  (p.  187. 
•.4(M2),  aa  to  the  relationa  of  the  Thebani  with  Penift^will  aae  that 
he  cannot  have  known  anything  about  assistance  given  by  the  Thebaiul 
to  Artabazua  against  Parsia. 
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particular,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  recently  lent 
by  the  Athenian  general  Chares  to  the  revolted 
Persian  satrap  Artabazus.  By  this  apprehension-*^ 
which  had  already,  in  part,  determined  the  Athe- 
nians (a  year  before)  to  make  peace  with  their  re* 
Yolted  insular  allies,  and  close  the  Social  War-*- 
the  public  mind  still  continued  agitated.  A  Persian 
armament  of  300  sail,  with  a  large  force  of  Grecian 
mercenaries — and  an  invasion  of  Greece — ^was  talked 
of  as  probable  ^  It  appears  that  MausMus,  prince 
or  satrap  of  Karia,  who  had  been  the  principal  agent 
in  inflaming  the  Social  War,  still  prosecuted  hos« 
tilities  against  the  islands  even  after  the  peace,  an- 
nouncing that  he  acted  in  execution  of  the  king's 
designs ;  so  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  re» 
monstrate  with  him^.  The  Persians  seem  also  to 
have  been  collecting  inland  forces,  which  were  em-* 
ployed  some  years  afterwards  in  reconqueringEgypt, 
but  of  which  the  destination  was  not  at  this  moment 
declared.  Hence  the  alarm  now  prevalent  at  Athens. 
It  is  material  to  note — as  a  mark  in  the  tide  of 
events — that  few  persons  as  yet  entertained  appre- 
hensions about  Philip  of  Macedon^  though  that 
prince  was  augmenting  steadily  his  military  force 
as  well  as  his  conquests.  Nay,  Phihp  afterwards 
asserted,  that  during  this  alarm  of  Persian  invasion, 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  parties  invited  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  Greece^. 

Though  the  Macedonian  power  had  not  yet  be- 
come obviously  formidable,  we  trace  in  the  present 

1  Diodor.  xri.  21. 

^  Demoiiheiies  oont.  Timo1cntem»  t.  15 :  Me  alio  the  leooiid  Argu* 
iiient  prefixed  to  thtk  Orati<»i. 
'  See  Epistola  Philipp.  ap.  Demosdieii.  p.  160.  i.  6. 
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speech  of  Demosthenes  that  same  Pan-hellenic  pa- 
triotism which  afterwards  rendered  him  so  strenu- 
ous in  blowing  the  trumpet  against  Philip.  The 
obligation  incumbent  upon  all  Greeks,  but  upon 
Athens  especially,  on  account  of  her  traditions  and 
her  station,  to  uphold  Hellenic  liberty  against  the 
foreigner  at  all  cost,  is  insisted  on  with  an  em- 
phasis and  dignity  worthy  of  Perikles*.  But  while 
Demosthenes  thus  impresses  upon  his  countrymen 
noble  and  Pan-hellenic  purposes,  he  does  not  rest 
content  with  eloquent  declamation,  or  negative 
criticism  on  the  past.  His  recommendations  as  to 
means  are  positive  and  explicit ;  implying  an  at- 
tentive survey  and  a  sagacious  appreciation  of  the 
isurrounding  circumstances.  While  keeping  before 
his  countrymen  a  favourable  view  of  their  position, 
he  never  promises  them  success  except  on  condition 
of  earnest  and  persevering  individual  efforts,  with 
arms  and  with  money.  He  exhausts  all  his  in- 
vention in  the  unpopular  task  of  shaming  them, 
by  direct  reproach  as  well  as  by  oblique  insinuation, 
out  of  that  aversion  to  personal  military  service 
which,  for  the  misfortune  of  Athens,  had  become  a 
confirmed  habit.  Such  positive  and  practical  cha- 
racter as  to  means,  always  contemplating  the  full 
exigences  of  a  given  situation-— combined  with  the 
constant  presentation  of  Athens  as  the  pledged 
champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  with  appeals 

^  DemostbeneB,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  179.  a.  7*  Ovde  yhp  ovd*  air'  to^r 
6p&  rotff  T  SXkois  "EXkrjai  Koi  vyklv  n€p\  rav  Trpbs  rhv  ^aciXta  t^v  Pov\rjp 
oZ(ray — dXX'  iKtivmv  fi€v  noKKois  ivb^x^frBai  yioi  boKtirmv  Wuf  ti  av/tfl>€p6v- 
rwv  ^iKoviUvois  rmv  S>iK&p  'EXX^iwi'  a/AcX^irai,  vpiv  d'  oxA*  aducov- 
ftofoig  iraph  r&v  abiKovvrviv  kclK6v  €<m  Xa/Sccy  ravrqv  ri)y  d/xi;v,  iafral 
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to  Athenian  foretime,  not  as  a  patrimony  to  rest 
upon,  but  as  an  example  to  imitate — constitute  the 
imperishable  charm  of  these  harangues  of  Demo- 
sthenes, not  less  memorable  than  their  excellence 
as  rhetorical  compositions.  In  the  latter  merit,  in* 
deed,  his  rival  iEschines  is  less  inferior  to  him  than 
in  the  former. 

In  no  one  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  is  the  Positive 
spirit  of  practical  wisdom  more  predominant  than  dations  in 
in  this  his  earliest  known  discourse  to  the  public  !-m?u!^e 
assembly^-on  the  Symmories — delivered  by  a  young  Ji^f^J*"* 
man  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  could  have  T^'f^  ***«y 
had  little  other  teaching  except  from  the  decried 
classes  of  sophists,  rhetors,  and  actors.   While  pro* 
claiming  the  king  of  Persia  as  the  common  and 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Grecian  name,  he  contends 
that  no  evidence  of  impending  Persian  attack  had 
yet  transpired,  sufficiently  obvious  and  glaring  to 
warrant  Athens  in  sending  round^  to  invoke  a  gene- 
ral league  of  Greeks,  as  previous  speakers  had  sug-> 
gested.     He  deprecates  on  the  one  hand  any  step 
calculated  to  provoke  the  Persian  king  or  bring  on 
a  war — and  on  the  other  hand,  any  premature  ap- 
peal to  the  Greeks  for  combination,  before  they 
themselves  were  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon danger.     Nothing  but  such  common  terror 
could  bring  about  union  among  the  different  Hellenic 
cities ;  nothing  else  could   silence  those  standing 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  which  rendered  intestine 
war  so  frequent,  and  would  probably  enable  the 
Persian  king  to  purchase  several  Greeks  for  his 
*  own  allies  against  the  rest. 

i  Demosthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  181.  s.  14. 
VOL.  XI.  2  D 
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'^  Let  U8  neither  be  immoderately  afraid  of  the 
Gi'eat  King,  nor  on  the  other  hand  be  ourselves 
the  first  to  begin  the  war  and  wrong  him — as  well 
on  our  own  account  as  from  the  bad  feeling  and 
mistrust  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  around  us. 
If  indeed  we,  with  the  full  and  unanimous  force  of 
Greece,  could  attack  him  unassisted,  I  should  have 
held  that  even  wrong,  done  towards  him,  was  no 
wrong  at  all.  But  since  this  is  impossible,  I  con- 
tend that  we  must  take  care  not  to  give  the  king  a 
pretence  for  enforcing  claims  of  right  on  behalf  of 
the  other  Greeks.  While  we  remain  quiet,  he  can- 
not do  any  such  thing  without  being  mistrusted ; 
but  if  we  have  been  the  first  to  begin  war,  he  will 
naturally  seem  to  mean  sincere  friendship  to  the 
others,  on  account  of  their  aversion  to  us.  Do 
not,  therefore,  expose  to  light  the  sad  distempers 
of  the  Hellenic  world,  by  calling  together  its  mem- 
bers when  you  will  not  persuade  them,  and  by  going 
to  war  when  you  will  have  no  adequate  force  ;  but 
keep  the  peace,  confiding  in  yourselves,  and  making 
full  preparation'." 

It  is  this  necessity  of  making  preparation,  which 
constitutes  the  special  purpose  of  Demosthenes  in 

*  Demoithen.  De  Symmor.  p.  188.  s.  42-46 'Oar*  oih-^  ^o/ScZ- 

cBcd  ifniiu  dccv  ircpa  rov  furpiov,  oUf  VKaxGrjvai  irpar^pavs  e#e<^peuf 
t6v  nSK^yuop • 

TovTov  iiiuXs  <l)oPJ»fttBa;  ftridafi&s*  oKKh,  fu;^  aduee»/i€i',  avr&p 

^fA&p  €V€Ka  Koi  TTJt  T&p  ^XXttv  'EXX^vttv  Tapaxfjs  Koi  diri* 
trriaf  circl  r?  y  SfioBviMabbp  ffp  iktra  irayrop  ivt^a-Bai  iiAvt^y  ovh* 
dffiKfiv  tipjCLS  tKtipap  afilKrifi  hp  KBrjKa,  'Eircid^  dc  rovB'  ovrns  Ifx^i, 
^vKarrfvOai  (jnjfu  deip  fuj  frp6((>aa-ip  d&fitp  /3a(riXeT  rov  r&  bUata  virep 
r»y  SKkotP  *'EX\riPc»p  {rfTtiP*  rifrvxiav  yutp  yap  cxc$vra»v  vfA&p,  virowTos  itp 
elrf  roiovrd  ri  wparrciP — w6Kffiop  dt  noui<rafUp<»p  irpoT€p»p  (Ik6t«>s 
iip  fioKolti  dta  rrfp  vp6s  vfias  ix^P^^  ^^'^  aXXotr    ^iXor   cimii 
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his  harangue.     He  produces  an  elaborate  plan,  ma-  hu  pro. 
tured  by  careful  reflection',  for  improving  and  ex-  ^^ion"" 
tending  the  classification  by  Symmories ;  proposing  ?o"/c!!tend! 
a  more  convenient  and  systematic  distribution  of  {^fji')Ji.,he 
the  leading  citizens  as  well  as  of  the  total  financial  symmoriw. 
and  nautical  means — such  as  to  ensure  both  the 
ready  equipment  of  armed  force  whenever  required, 
and  a  fair  apportionment  both  of  effort  and  of  ex- 
pense among  the  citizens.    Into  the  details  of  this 
plan  of  economical  reform,  which  are  explained  with 
the  precision  of  an  administrator  and  not  with  the 
vagueness  of  a  rhetor,  I  do  not  here  enter ;  espe- 
cially as  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  actually  adopted. 
But  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed  deserves  all 
attention,  as  proclaiming,  even  at  this  early  day, 
the  home-truth  which  the  orator  reiterates  in  so 
many  subsequent  harangues.    *'  In  the  preparation 
which  I  propose  to  you,  Athenians  (he  says),  the 
first  and  most  important  point  is,  that  your  minds 
shall  be  so  set,  as  that  each  man  individually  will 
be  willing  and  forward  in  doing  his  duty.    For  you 
see  plainly,  that  of  all  those  matters  on  which  you 
have  determined  collectively,  and  on  which  each 
man  individually  has  looked  upon  the  duty  of  exe- 
cution as  devolving  upon  himself — not  one  has  ever 
slipped  through  your  hands ;   while,  on  the  con- 


(TvyjcaXovyrfff  6r^  ov    vdtrtrt,    Kal    fro\€fiovvTws    6t*    ov    fiv- 
vria-€aB€'    aXX'    ?x^^^   ff<rvxl<iP  Oappovvrts  leai  vapairK€va{^6- 

fl9POl, 

>  Demotthen.  De  Symmor.  p.  181.  a.  17>  T^v  i^w  napaa'K€Wfv,  onmg 
a>r    apurra    Koi    raxurra    ytyfiirerai,    irdw    troXX^    irpay/xara    ttrxpv 

2d2 
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trary,  whenever ,  after  determination  has  been  taken » 

you  have  stood  looking  at  one  another,  no  man 

intending  to  do  anything  himself,  but  every  one 

throwing  the  burthen  of  action  upon  his  neighbour 

— nothing  has  ever  succeeded.      Assuming  you, 

therefore,  to  be  thus  disposed  and  wound  up  to  the 

proper  pitch,  I  recommend*,"  &c. 

Spirit  of  This  is  the  true  Demosthenic  vein  of  exhortation, 

mMt^raic    running  with  unabated  force  through  the  Philippics 

S^M^i-     ^^^  Olynthiacs,  and  striving  to  revive  that  con- 

way»  iro-     junctiou — of  which  Perikles  had  boasted  as  an  esta- 

pretsmg  toe  '^ 

neceMiiy  of  bUshed  fact  in  the  Athenian  character*— energetic 
e^'lTnd     individual  action  following  upon  full  public  debate 
wndfti^nV    an<i  collective  resolution.     How  often  here,  and 
of  saccesg.    ^gewherc,  does  the  orator  denounce  the  uselessness 
of  votes  in  the  public  assembly,  even  after  such 
votes  had  been  passed — if  the  citizens  individually 
hung  back,  and  shrunk  from  the  fatigue  or  the  pecu- 
niary burthen  indispensable  for  execution  !   Demus 
in  the  Pnyx  (to  use,  in  an  altered  sense,  an  Art- 
stophanic  comparison^}  still  remained  Pan-hellenic 
and  patriotic,  when  Demus  at  home  had  come  to 
think  that  the  city  would  march  safely  by  itself 
without  any  sacrifice  on  his  part,  and  that  he  was 

'  Demosthenes,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  182.  s.  18.  "Eari  roiyw  wpvro^ 
fuv  771%  iraf»a(rjecv^9,  &  Sv^pts  'A$rivaloi,  Koi  lUyurroVy  ovrtu  fkaK€lxrBaL 
ras  yvwfjLos  vyJaSy  m  tKaarov  cxovra  wpoSvfitals  S,ti  Av  dei;  iroirforovra. 
'Oporc  yhp,  &  Svdp€g  'ABrjvcuot,  on,  So-a  fxiv  votnoff*  diravT€s 
vfitis  7ifiov\fi$t]T€,  Ka\  fi€Ta  ravra  t6  vparriip  avrhs  €Ka(rTOs 
iavT^  irpo<ri]je€iv  ^y^craro,  ovdey  ircon-o^  vfids  t$€<f>vy€ir  wra 
y  ^/SovX^ft/TC  /*«v,  fitra  ravra  6*  airf^Xc^arc  wpog  dXXifXovff 
»9  avrhs  fiiv  cjcacrroff  ov  noirjcmp,  rhp  dc  irX^o'iov  irpafoyra» 
oubtp  irwroB*  vfuv  ryevcro.  *Ex6vri»p  d'  vfi»v  ovreo  ical  wap»(vfifi€- 
pav,  &c. 

'  Thiicyd.  ii,  39,  40.  >  Aristopluuies,  Equit.  750.  . 
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at  liberty  to  become  absorbed  in  his  property,  fa* 
mily,  religion,  and  recreations.  And  so  Athens 
might  really  have  proceeded,  in  her  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  wealth,  refinement,  and  individual  security 
— could  the  Grecian  world  have  been  guaranteed 
against  the  formidable  Macedonian  enemy  from 
Without. 

It  was  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  alarm  re-  » «.  554* 
specting  Persia  had  worn  off,  that  the  Athenians  Adkiraor 
were  called  on  to  discuss  the  conflicting  applica-  n^J|J^% 


tions  of  Sparta  and  of  Megalopolis.     The  success  ie^*»  ^^ 
of  the  Phokians  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  «gam«c  mc- 
Thebes,  especially  while  her  troops,  under  Pam-  h^/Sne![i^c 
menes,  were  absent  in  Asia,  from  interfering  in  ^p^niloa 
Peloponnesus  for  the  protection  of  Megalopolis.  Athlnt. 
There  were  even  at  Athens  politicians  who  confi- 
dently predicted  the  approaching  humiliation  of 
Thebes  S  together  with  the  emancipation  and  re* 
constitution  of  those  Boeotian  towns  which  she  now 
held  in  dependence— Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  and 
Platsea ;  predictions  cordially  welcomed  by  the  miso* 
Theban  sentiment  at  Athens.    To  the  Spartans,  the 
moment  appeared  favourable  for  breaking  up  Me- 
galopolis and  recovering  Messdnd ;  in  which  scheme 
they  hoped  to  interest  not  only  Athens,  but  also 
Elis,  Phlius,  and  some  other  Peloponnesian  states* 
To  Athens  they  offered  aid  for  the  recovery  of 

1  Demosthenes^  Onit.  pro  Megalopolitanis>  p.  203.  s,  5.  p.  210.  s.  36. 
''EoTi  roiwv  Hv  rtvi  rotovrtp  xcupf  rii  wpdyfiara  yvy,  c?  ri  dti  rois 
tlprjfuvots  noWiKis  trap'  ifiiv  \dyoLs  T€Kfifip€ur6ai,  &crT€  Orj^aiovf  /uv 
'Opxofi^vov  Koi  Q«nn&v  Ka\  ItKarat&v  olKia'6(iS>y  atrBtvus  yrnvBai^  &c« 
*Av  i^v  Toiwv  KoranoktftriB&ffiv  ol  Of}Paiot,  Sxnrep  avrovg  ^i,  &c. 

Compare  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  654.  s.  120, 
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Or6pus,  DOW  and  for  about  twelve  years  past  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thebans ;  to  Elis  and  Phlius  they  also 
tendered  assistance  for  regaining  respectively  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Trikaranum^  from  the  Arcadians  and 
Argeians^  This  political  combination  was  warmly 
espoused  by  a  considerable  party  at  Athens ;  being 
recommended  not  less  by  aversion  to  Thebes  than 
by  the  anxious  desire  for  repossessing  the  border 
town  of  Or6pus.  But  it  was  combated  by  others, 
and  by  Demosthenes  among  the  number,  who  could 
not  be  tempted  by  any  bait  to  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
constitution  of  Lacedaemonian  power  as  it  had  stood 
before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  In  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly, the  discussion  was  animated  and  even  angry ; 
the  envoys  from  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  those  from 
Sparta  on  the  other  side,  finding  strenuous  par- 
tisans^, 
viewi  and  Demostheucs  strikes  a  course  professedly  middle 
aa^riwTof"  between  the  two,  yet  really  in  favour  of  defending 
•^h^t»— he  Megalopolis  against  Spartan  reconquest.  We  re- 
advises  that  ^ark  iu  this  oration  (as  in  the  oration  De  Sym- 

Athena  ^  ,  '' 

ahaii  up.  moriis,  a  year  before)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to 
•end  and"  Philip ;  a  point  to  be  noticed  as  evidence  of  the 
^^*"  gradual  changes  in  the  Demosthenic  point  of  view. 
All  the  arguments  urged  turn  upon  Hellenic  and 
Athenian  interests,  without  reference  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  hostilities  from  without.  In  fact,  Demo- 
sthenes lays  down,  as  a  position  not  to  be  disputed 
by  any  one,  that  for  the  interest  of  Athens,  both 
Sparta  and  Thebes  ought  to  be  weak ;  neither  of 

'  Demosthenes  pro  Megalopol.  p.  206.  a.  18 :   compare  Xenoph. 
IlcUen.  vii.  2,  1-5. 
'  Demosthenes  pro  Megalopolit.  p.  202.  s.  1. 
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them  in  coDdition  to  disturb  her  security^ ; — a  po« 
sition,  unfortunately,  but  too  well  recognised  among 
all  the  leading  Grecian  states  in  their  reciprocal 
dealings  with  each  other,  rendering  the  Pan-hellenic 
aggregate  comparatively  defenceless  against  Philip 
or  any  skilful  aggressor  from  without.   WhilCi  how- 
ever, affirming  a  general  maxim,  in  itself  question- 
able  and  perilous,  Demosthenes  deduces  from  it 
nothing  but  judicious  consequences.     In  regard  to 
Sparta,  he  insists  only  on  keeping  her  in  statu  giio, 
and  maintaining  inviolate  against  her  the  inde- 
pendence of  Megalopolis  and  Messdnd.     He  will 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  surrender  to  her  these  two 
cities,  even  by  the  seductive  prospect  of  assistance 
to  Athens  in  recovering  Ordpus,  and  in  reviving 
the  autonomy  of  the  Boeotian  cities.    At  that  mo- 
ment the  prevalent  disposition  among  the  Athenian 
public  was  antipathy  against  Thebes,  combined  with 
a  certain  sympathy  in  favour  of  Sparta,  whom  they 
had  aided  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  against  the 
Megalopolitans'.    Though  himself  sharing  this  sen- 
timent^, Demosthenes  will  not  suffer  his  countrymen 
to  be  misled  by  it.     He  recommends  that  Athens 
shall  herself  take  up  the  Theban  policy  in  regard 
to  Megalopolis  and  MessSnd,  so  as  to  protect  these 
two  cities  against  Sparta  ;  the  rather,  as  by  such  a 
proceeding  the  Thebans  will  be  excluded  from  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  their  general  influence  narrowed. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  Sparta  should 

>  Demosthen.  pro  Megalop.  p.  203.  t.  6,  6.  Compare  a  nmilar  ten- 
timent,  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  654.  a.  120. 

*  Demosthen.  pro  Megalop.  p.  203.  s.  7,  9.  p.  207.  s.  22. 

'  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptinem^  p.  489.  s.  172  (delivered  355  B.C.); 
and  Olynthiac  i.  p.  16.  s.  27. 
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succeed  in  reconquering  Megalopolis  and  MessSnS, 
Athens  must  again  become  the  ally  of  the  Thebans 
to  restrain  her  farther  aggrandisement  ^ 

As  far  as  we  make  out  from  imperfect  informa- 
tion, it  seems  that  the  views  of  Demosthenes  did 
not  prevail,  and  that  the  Athenians  declined  to 
undertake  the  protection  of  Megalopolis  against 
Sparta  ;  since  we  presently  find  the  Thebans  con* 
tinuing  to  afford  that  protection,  as  they  had  done 
before.     The  aggressive  schemes  of  Sparta  appear 
to  have  been  broached  at  the  moment  when  the 
Phokians  under  Onomarchus  were  so  decidedly  su- 
perior to  Thebes  as  to  place  that  city  in  some  em* 
barrassment.     But  the  superiority  of  the  Phokians 
was  soon  lessened  by  their  collision  with  a  more 
formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon. 
352  ^^^         ''''^^'  prince  had  been  already  partially  interfering 
Philip  in      in  Thessalian  affairs^,  at  the  instigation  of  Eudikus 
he  IttalkT  ^^^  Simus,  chicfs  of  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa,  against 
^^yWhron   Lykophron  the  despot  of  Pherae,     But  his  recent 
whocaiuin  acquisitiou  of  Meth6n6  left  him  more  at  liberty  to 
chusand      cxtcnd  his  conquests  southward,  and  to  bring  a 
kiaii^'      larger  force  to  bear  on  the  dissensions  of  Thessaly. 
^uTdefeats  ^^  ^^**  couutry,  the  great  cities  were®,  as  usual, 
^%-        contending  for  supremacy,  and  holding  in  sub- 
jection the  smaller  by  means  of  garrisons  ;  while 
Lykophron  of  Pherae  was  exerting  himself  to  regain 
that  ascendency  over  the  whole,  which  had  once 
been  possessed  by  Jason  and  Alexander.     Philip 

'  Demosthenes  pro  Megalopol.  p.  207.  s.  24. 
'  Diodor.  xvi,  14;  Demosthenes,  De  Coroni,  p.  241.  s.  60.  Harpo- 
kration  v.  2ifio9. 
'  Isokrates,  Orjit.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  143,  144. 
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now  marched  into  the  country  and  attacked  him  so 
vigorously  as  to  constrain  him  to  invoke  aid  from 
the  Phokians.  .  Onomarchus,  at  that  time  victo- 
rious over  the  Thebans  and  master  as  far  as  Ther- 
mopylae, was  interested  in  checking  the  farther 
progress  of  Philip  southward  and  extending  his  own 
ascendency.  He  sent  into  Thessaly  a  force  of  7000 
men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus,  to  sustain  Lyko- 
phron«  But  Phayllus  failed  altogether ;  being  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  Philip,  so  that 
Lykophron  of  Pherae  was  in  greater  danger  than 
ever.  Upon  this,  Onomarchus  went  himself  thither 
with  the  full  force  of  Phokians  and  foreign  merce- 
naries. An  obstinate,  and  seemingly  a  protracted 
contest  now  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  at  first  decidedly  victorious.  He  defeated 
Philip  in  two  battles,  with  such  severe  loss  that  the 
Macedonian  army  was  withdrawn  from  Thessaly, 
while  Lykophron  with  his  Phokian  allies  remained 
masters  of  the  country'. 

This  great  success  of  the  Phokian  arms  was  fol-  SucceiMt 
lowed  up  by  farther  victory  in  Bceotia.     Ooomar-  marches  in 
chus  renewed  his  invasion  of  that  territory,  defeated  ^x^^jii^ 
the  Thebans  in  battle,  and  made  himself  master  of  2iM*p^i^. 
Koroneia,  in  addition  to  Orchomenus,  which  he 
held  before^.     It  would  seem  that  the  Thebans  were 
at  this  time  deprived  of  much  of  their  force,  which 
was  serving  in  Asia  under  Artabazus,  and  which, 
perhaps  from  these  very  reverses,  they  presently 
recalled.     The  Phokians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
at  the  height  of  their  power.     At  this  juncture 

'  Diodor.  zvi.  35.  *  Diodor.  zri.  35. 
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falls,  probably,  the  aggressive  combination  of  tlie 
Spartans  against  Megalopolis,  and  the  debate,  before 
noticed,  in  the  Athenian  assembly. 
B.C.  353-         Philip  was  for  some  time  in  embarrassment  from 

352.  * 

Philip  re-    ^^^  defeats  in  Thessaly.    His  soldiers,  discouraged 
pairs  his      j|q  J  ^y^^  mutinous,  would  hardly  consent  to  remain 

forces  and  '  ^  ^ 

marches      uudcr  his  Standard.     Bv  great  pains,  and  animated 

again  into  ,  .  _  ,  t     ^     .  •  . 

Thessaly—  cxhortatiou,  hc  at  last  succeeded  m  reanimatmg 
pietT^J.  them.  After  a  certain  interval  for  restoration  and 
iheVh"  reinforcement,  he  advanced  with  a  fresh  army  into 
onoiJH^.  Thessaly,  and  resumed  his  operations  against  Ly- 
chus  is  kophron ;  who  was  obliged  again  to  solicit  aid  from 
Onomarchus,  and  to  promise  that  all  Thessaly 
should  henceforward  be  held  under  his  dependence. 
Onomarchus  accordingly  joined  him  in  Thessaly 
with  a  large  army,  said  to  consist  of  20,000  foot 
and  500  cavalry.  But  he  found  on  this  occasion, 
within  the  country,  more  obstinate  resistance  than 
before ;  for  the  cruel  dynasty  of  Pherae  had  pro- 
bably abused  their  previous  victory  by  aggravated 
violence  and  rapacity,  so  as  to  throw  into  the  arms 
of  their  enemy  a  multitude  of  exiles.  On  Philip's 
coming  into  Thessaly  with  a  new  army,  the  Thes- 
salians  embraced  his  cause  so  warmly,  that  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
and  3000  horse.  Onomarchus  met  him  in  the  field, 
somewhere  near  the  southern  coast  of  Thessaly ; 
not  diffident  of  success,  as  well  from  his  recent  vic- 
tories, as  from  the  neighbourhood  of  an  Athenian 
fleet  under  Chares,  cooperating  with  him.  Here  a 
battle  was  joined,  and  obstinately  contested  between 
the  two  armies,  nearly  equal  in  numbers  of  in> 
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fantry.  Philip  exalted  the  courage  of  his  soldiers 
by  decorating  them  with  laurel  wreaths^  as  cru- 
saders in  the  service  of  the  god  against  the  despoilerd 
of  the  Delphian  temple ;  while  the  Thessalians  also, 
forming  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece  and  fighting 
with  earnest  valour,  gave  decisive  advantage  to  his 
cause.  The  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Onomarchus 
and  Lykophron  was  complete.  Six  thousand  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  three  thousand 
to  have  been  taken  prisoners ;  the  remainder  escaped 
either  by  flight,  or  by  throwing  away  their  arms, 
and  swimming  off  to  the  Athenian  ships.  Onomar- 
chus himself  perished.  According  to  one  account, 
he  was  slain  by  his  own  mercenaries,  provoked  by 
his  cowardice :  according  to  another  account,  he  was 
drowned — being  carried  into  the  sea  by  an  unruly 
horse,  and  trying  to  escape  to  the  ships.  Philip 
caused  his  dead  body  to  be  crucified,  and  drowned 
all  the  prisoners  as  men  guilty  of  sacrilege^. 

This  victory  procured  for  the  Macedonian  prince  ■•«•  ««*- 
great  renown  as  avenger  of  the  Delphian  god — and  pj,i|ip  ^^_ 
became  an  important  step  in  his  career  of  aggrandise*  J^*"^/**®' 
ment.     It  not  only  terminated  the  power  of  the  Pagasw— 
Phokians  north  of  Thermopylae,  but  also  finally  master  or 
crushed  the  powerful  dynasty  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly.  — expuufin 

of  Lyko- 

'  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Justin  (viii.  2),  and  seems  likely  to  be 
true,  from  the  seventy  with  which  Philip,  after  his  victoiy,  treated  the 
Phokian  prisoners.  But  the  farther  statement  of  Justin  is  not  likely 
to  be  true— that  the  Phokians,  on  beholding  the  insignia  of  the  god, 
threw  away  their  arms  and  fled  without  resistance. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  55 ;  Pausan.  x.  2,  3 ;  Philo  Judseus  apud  Eusebium 
Pra;p.  Evang.  viii.  p.  392.  Diodorus  states  that  Chares  with  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  sailing  by,  accidentally.  But  this  seems  highly  impro- 
bable. It  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  was  destined  to  cooperate 
with  the  Phokians. 
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Philip  laid  siege  to  that  city^  upon  which  Lyko- 
phron  and  Peitholaus,  surrounded  by  an  adverse 
population  and  unable  to  make  any  long  defence, 
capitulated,  and  surrendered  it  to  him;  retiring 
with  their  mercenaries,  2000  in  number,  into 
Phokis^  Having  obtained  possession  of  Pherae 
and  proclaimed  it  a  free  city,  Philip  proceeded  to 
besiege  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pagasae,  the  most 
valuable  maritime  station  in  Thessaly.  How  long 
Pagasae  resisted,  we  do  not  know ;  but  long  enongh 
to  send  intimation  to  Athens,  with  entreaties  for 
succour.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  successive 
conquests  of  Philip,  were  well-disposed  to  keep  this 
important  post  out  of  his  hands,  which  their  naval 
power  fully  enabled  them  to  do.  But  here  again 
(as  in  the  previous  examples  of  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
and  Meth6n£),  the  aversion  to  personal  service 
among  the  citizens  individually — and  the  impedi- 
ments as  to  apportionment  of  duty  or  cost,  when- 
ever actual  outgoing  was  called  for — produced  the 
untoward  result,  that  though  an  expedition  was 
voted  and  despatched,  it  did  not  arrive  in  time^. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  3?. 

s  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  50.  s.  40.     Kairoi,  ri  dfproTt  vofit^ert 

rovs  dnofrrSKovs  iravras  vfuv  v(rrepi[€iv  r<ov  Kcupmy,  r^y  cir  Me- 

6&Vf}Vy  rhv  tls  Uayaa-as,  rbv  ds  UoriBauof,  &c. 

Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  s.  9.  Ka\  irdkiv  IjviKa  Tlvdva,  nor/doio, 
Mkd«»vrj,  Ilaya<rai — iroXiopKovfteva  airi^yyeXXcro,  ei  tot€  rovr»y 
ivl  T&  vp&rra^  irpo6vyM£  Koi  »s  irpoaTJKev  iPorfBria-afuv  avroc,  &c« 

The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  in  352-351  b.c.»  which  proves  that 
Philip's  capture  of  Pagasie  cannot  have  been  later  than  that  year. 
Nor  can  it  have  been  earlier  than  his  capture  of  Pherse — as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  Diodorus  (xvi.  31),  where 
it  seems  to  be  placed  in  354-353  b.c.  ;  if  Uayhs  is  to  be  taken  for 
Hayaa-ds* 

I  apprehend  that  the  first  campaign  of  Philip  in  Thessaly  against  the 
Phokians,  wherein  he  was  beaten  and  driven  out  by  Onomarchus,  may 
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Pagasae  surrendered  and  came  into  the  power  of 
Philip ;  who  fortified  and  garrisoned  it  for  himself, 
thus  becoming  master  of  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  the 
great  maritime  inlet  of  Thessaly. 

Philip  was  probably  occupied  for  a  certain  time  »•«.  353- 
in  making  good  his  dominion  over  Thessaly.     But  p^inp  ;„. 
as  soon  as  suflScient  precautions  had  been  taken  for  ^"^  "il-*^" 
this  purpose,  he  sought  to  push  this  advantage  over  th«  Athe- 

«       Ai     1  •  1       •  1-  1  .         ,     .  .      nianf  send 

the*rhokians  by  invading  them  in  their  own  tern-  a  force 
tory.     He  marched  to  Thermopylae,  still  proclaim-  arresUiiir 
ing  as  his  aim  the  liberation  of  the  Delphian  temple  Thu^Xrin 
and  the  punishment  of  its  sacrilegious  robbers;  Ju,*^"j^jj"^' 
while  he  at  the  same  time  conciliated  the  favour  of  »n«»uai 

•    .  11        rapidity  or 

the  Thessalians  by  promising  to  restore  to  them  the  movemem. 
Pylaea,  or  half-yearly  Amphiktyonic  festival  at  Ther- 
mopylae, which  the  Phokians  had  discontinued  ^ 

The  Phokians,  though  masters  of  this  almost  in- 
expugnable pass,  seemed  to  have  been  so  much  dis- 
heartened by  their  recent  defeat,  and  the  death  of 
Onomarchus,  that  they  felt  unable  to  maintain  it 
long.  The  news  of  such  a  danger,  transmitted  to 
Athens,  excited  extraordinary  agitation.  The  im- 
portance of  defending  Thermopylae — and  of  prohi- 
biting the  victorious  king  of  Macedon  from  coming 
to  cooperate  with  the  Thebans  on  the  southern  side 
of  it^,  not  merely  against  the  Phokians,  but  probably 

be  placed  in  the  summer  of  353  B.C.  The  second  entrance  into  Thes- 
saly, with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Onomarchus,  belongs  to  the  early 
spring  of  352  B.C.  The  capture  of  Pherse  and  Pagasse  comes  imme- 
diately afterwards ;  then  the  expedition  of  Philip  to  Thermopylse,  where 
his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Athenians,  comes  about  Midsummer 
352  B.C. 

1  Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  62.  s.  23;  Philippic  ii.  p.  71.  s.  24; 
De  Pals.  Legat.  p.  443.  s.  365. 

*  Demosthenes,  De  Pals.  Leg.  p.  367.  8.  94.  p.  446.  s.  375.  Tls  yhp 
ovK  oiDrv  vfi&p  drc   rf  ^6i>K€iav  iroXc/i^  xal  r^  Kvpiovs  ctyac  Hvkw 
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also  against  Attica — ^were  so  powerfully  felt,  that  the 
usual  hesitations  and  delay  of  the  Athenians  in  re- 
spect to  military  expedition  were  overcome.  Chiefly 
from  this  cause — but  partly  also,  we  may  suppose, 
from  the  vexatious  disappointment  recently  incurred 
in  the  attempt  to  relieve  Pagasse — an  Athenian 
armament  under  Nausikies  (amounting  to  5000  foot 
and  400  horse,  according  to  Diodorus^)  was  fitted 
out  with  not  less  vigour  and  celerity  than  had  been 
displayed  against  the  Thebans  in  Eubcsa,  seven 
years  before.  Athenian  citizens  shook  ofi^  their 
lethargy,  and  promptly  volunteered.  They  reached 
Thermopylse  in  good  time,  placing  the  pass  in  such 
a  condition  of  defence  that  Philip  did  not  attack  it 
at  all.  Often  afterwards  does  Demosthenes^,  in 
combating  the  general  remissness  of  his  country- 
men when  military  exigences  arose,  remind  them 
of  this  unwonted  act  of  energetic  movement, 
crowned  with  complete  efiect.  With  little  or  no 
loss,  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  guarding  both 
themselves  and  their  allies  against  a  very  menacing 
contingency,  simply  by  the  promptitude  of  their 
action.  The  cost  of  the  armament  altogether  was 
more  than  200  talents ;  and  from  the  stress  which 
Demosthenes  lays  on  that  portion  of  the  expense 
which  was  defrayed  by  the  soldiers  privately  and 
individually^,  we  may  gather  that  these  soldiers  (as 
in  the  Sicilian  expedition  under  Nikias'^)  were  in 

Ay  €ls  U€Xon6vtn}<rov  yjfi  €ls  Et!f/3oiay  ^ikiinrov  fu]d€  Orfficuovs ; 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  37,  38. 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  44.  s.  20;  De  Coron&,  p.  236.  s.  40; 
Be  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  s.  366. 

*  Demosthenes,  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  367.  s.  95. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  31. 
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considerable  proportion  opulent  citizens.  Among 
a  portion  of  the  Grecian  public,  however,  the 
Athenians  incurred  obloquy  as  accomplices  in  the 
Phokian  sacrilege,  and  enemies  of  the  Delphian 
god'. 

But  though  Philip  was  thus  kept  out  of  Southern 
Greece,  and  the  Phokians  enabled  to  reorganise 
themselves  against  Thebes,  yet  in  Thessaly  and 
without  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  Macedonian 
ascendency  was  henceforward  an  uncontested  fact. 
Before  we  follow  his  subsequent  proceedings,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  events  both  in 
Phokis  and  in  Peloponnesus* 

In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  Phokians  after  b.c.  352. 
the  defeat  of  Onomarchus,  they  obtained  reinforce-  ^^'^"h* 
ment  not  only  from  Athens,  but  also  from  Sparta  wmmandof 
(1000  men),  and  from  the  Peloponnesian  Achseans  kiant— 
(2000  men*).     Phayllus,  the  successor  (by  some  liaUonoT 
called  brother)  of  Onomarchus,  put  himself  agaia  !lLrevWed* 
in  a  condition  of  defence.     He  had  recourse  a  third  Jh^Ph!!.^'^ 
time  to  that  yet  unexhausted  store — the  Delphian  ^^l?^ 
treasures  and  valuables.     He  despoiled  the  temple  tionofthe 

*^  '^        leaden. 

'  Justin^  vii.  2.  His  rhetorical  exaggerations  ought  not  to  make  tts 
reject  the  expression  of  this  opinion  against  Athens^  as  a  real  fact. 

'  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  443)  a£5rms  that  no  one  else  except 
Athens  assisted  or  rescued  the  Phokians  in  this  emergency.  But  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  37)  mentions  succours  from  the  other  allies  also;  and  there 
seems  no  ground  for  disbelieving  him.  The  boast  of  Demosthenes, 
howeyer,  that  Athens  singlehanded  saved  the  Phokians,  is  not  incorrect 
as  to  the  main  fact,  though  overstated  in  the  expression.  For  the 
Athenians,  commanding  a  naval  force,  and  on  this  rare  occasion 
rapid  in  their  movements,  reached  Thermopylae  in  time  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Philip,  and  before  the  Peloponnesian  troops  could  arrive. 
The  Athenian  expedition  to  Thermopylss  seems  to  have  occurred 
about  May  352  B.C. — as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  chronology  of 
the  time. 
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to  a  greater  extent  than  Philomelas,  and  not  less 
than  Onomarchus ;  incurring  aggravated  odium 
from  the  fact,  that  he  could  not  now  supply  himself 
without  laying  hands  on  offerings  of  conspicuous 
magnificence  and  antiquity,  which  his  two  prede- 
cessors had  spared.  It  was  thus  that  the  splendid 
golden  donatives  of  the  Lydian  king  Kroesus  were 
now  melted  down  and  turned  into  money ;  117 
bricks  or  ingots  of  gold,  most  of  them  weighing  two 
talents  each ;  360  golden  goblets,  together  with  a 
female  statue  three  cubits  high,  and  a  Hon,  of  the 
same  metal — said  to  have  weighed  in  the  aggregate 
thirty  talents  ^  The  abstraction  of  such  ornaments, 
striking  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous 
visitors  of  the  temple,  was  doubtless  deeply  felt 
among  the  Grecian  public.  And  the  indignation 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  beautiful  youths  or 
women,  favourites  of  Onomarchus  or  Phayllus,  re- 
ceived some  of  the  most  precious  gifts,  and  wore 
the  most  noted  ornaments,  which  had  decorated 
the  temple — even  the  necklaces  of  Helen  and 
Eriphyld.  One  woman,  a  flute-player  named  Bro- 
mias,  not  only  received  from  Phayllus  a  silver  cup 
and  a  golden  wreath  (the  former  dedicated  in  the 
temple  by  the  Phokseans,  the  latter  by  the  Pepare- 
thians),  but  was  also  introduced  by  him,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  superintendent  of  the  Pythian  festival,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  in  playing  the  sacred  Hymn. 
As  the  competitors  for  such  prize  had  always  been 

1  Diodor.  zvi.  56.  The  account  of  these  donatives  of  Ejroesus  may 
be  read  in  Herodotus  (i.  50,  51),  who  saw  them  at  Delphi.  As  to  the 
exact  weight  and  number,  there  is  some  discrepancy  between  him  and 
Diodorus ;  moreover  the  text  of  Herodotus  himself  is  not  free  from 
obscurity. 
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men,  the  assembled  crowd  so  loudly  resented  the 
novelty,  that  Bromias  was  obliged  to  withdraw  \ 
Moreover  profuse  largesses,  and  flagrant  malver- 
sation, became  more  notorious  than  ever^.  The 
Phokian  leaders  displayed  with  ostentation  their 
newly-acquired  wealth,  and  either  imported  for  the 
first  time  bought  slaves,  or  at  least  greatly  multi- 
plied the  pre-existing  number.  It  had  before  been 
the  practice  in  Phokis,  we  are  told,  for  the  wealthy 
men  to  be  served  by  the  poor  youthful  freemen  of 
the  country  ;  and  complaints  arose  among  the  lat- 
ter class  that  their  daily  bread  was  thus  taken 
away®. 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  excited  by  these  b.c.  352- 
proceedings  not  only  throughout  Greece,  but  even  ^^^* 
iu  Phokis  itself — Phayllus  carried  his  point  of  levy- 

1  Theopomp.  Fragm.  182,  183;  PhylarchuB,  Fragm.  60,  ed.  Didot; 
Anaximenes  and  Ephorus  ap.  Athenseum,  vi.  p.  231,  232.  The  Py- 
thian games  here  alluded  to  must  have  been  those  celebrated  in  August 
or  September  350  B.C.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  Phayllus  surviyed 
over  that  period. 

'  Diodor.  xyi.  56,  57.  The  story  annexed  about  Iphikrates  and  the 
ships  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse— a  story  which,  at  all  events,  comes 
quite  out  of  its  chronological  place — appears  to  me  not  worthy  of  credit, 
in  the  manner  in  which  Diodorus  here  gives  it.  The  squadron  of  Diony- 
sius, which  Iphikrates  captured  on  the  coast  of  Korkyra,  was  coming 
to  the  aid  and  at  the  request  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  at  war  with 
Athens  (X^oph.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 33).  It  was  therefore  a  fair  capture  for 
an  Athenian  general,  together  with  all  on  board.  If,  amidst  the  cargo, 
there  happened  to  be  presents  intended  for  Olympia  and  Delphi,  these, 
as  being  on  board  of  ships  of  war,  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  other 
persons  and  things  along  with  them.  They  would  not  be  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  god  until  they  had  been  actually  dedicated  in  his 
temple.  Nor  would  the  person  sending  them  be  entitled  to  invoke  the 
privilege  of  a  consecrated  cargo  unless  he  divested  it  of  all  hostile  ac- 
companiment. The  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Athenians,  which  Dio- 
dorus gives  as  having  been  sent  by  Dionysius,  seems  to  me  neither 
genuine  nor  even  plausible. 

'  TimsBus,  Frag^.  67,  ed.  Didot;  ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p. 264-272. 
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ing  a  freeh  army  of  merceDarie$,  and  of  purchasing 
new  alliances  among  the  smaller  cities.  Both  Athens 
and  Sparta  profited  more  or  less  by  the  distribution ; 
though  the  cost  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Ther- 
mopylae, which  rescued  the  Phokians  from  destruc- 
tion>  seems  clearly  to  have  been  paid  by  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  ^    Phayllus  carried  on  war  for 
some  time  against  both  the  Boeotians  and  Lokrians. 
He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  to  have  lost  several 
battles.     But  it  is  certain  that  the  general  result 
was  not  unfavourable  to  him ;  that  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia ;  and  that  his  power 
remained  without  substantial  diminution^. 
B.C.  S6i-        The  stress  of  war  seems,  for  the  time,  to  have 
Wtfin       ^^^^  transferred  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  a  por- 
n«2^the  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Phokian  and  Theban  troops  went 
spartaQf      to  cooDcrate.     The  Lacedaemonians  had  at  length 

attwk  ,      .,       .  .  '        .      i^r  t  ,'  r 

Megaiopoiu  opeucd  their  campaign  against  Megalopolis,  of 
wn^of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  having  been  de- 
Thebes.  bated  bcforc  the  Athenian  public  assembly.  Their 
plan  seems  to  have  been  formed  some  months 
before,  when  Onomarchus  was  at  the  maximum  of 
his  power,  and  when  Thebes  was  supposed  to  be  in 
danger ;  but  it  was  not  executed  until  after  his 
defeat  and  death,  when  the  Phokians,  depressed  for 
the  time,  were  rescued  only  by  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  Athens — and  when  the  Tbebans  had 
their  hands  comparatively  free.  Moreover,  the 
Theban  division  which  had  been  sent  into  Asia 
under  Pammenes  a  year  or  two  before,  to  assist 
Artabazus,  may  now  be  presumed  to  have  returned ; 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  57 :  compare  Demosthen.  Fali«  Leg.  pt  367. 
'  Diodor.  ztI.  37, 3S. 
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especially  as  we  know  that  no  very  long  time  after* 
wards,  Artabazus  appears  as  completely  defeated 
by  the  Persian  troops — expelled  from  Asia — and 
constrained  to  take  refuge,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Memnon,  under  the  protection  of  Philip  ^ 
The  Megalopolitans  had  sent  envoys  to  entreat  aid 
from  Athens,  under  the  apprehension  that  Thebes 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  assist  them.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  Athens  would  have  granted 
their  prayer,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  Demosthenes ; 
but  the  Thebans  had  now  again  become  strong 
enough  to  uphold  with  their  own  force  their  natural 
allies  in  Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly,  when  theLacedsemonian  army  under  b.c.  352- 
king  Archidamus  invaded  the  MegalopoUtan  terri-  Hogmj^ie, 
tory,  a  competent  force  was  soon  brought  together  v^  »nd«- 

to  oppose  them ;  furnished  partly  by  the  Argeians ^peace 

who  had  been  engaged  during  the  preceding  year  !^uto-^ 
in  a  border  warfare  with  Sparta,  and  had  experi-  Mili^io^iis 
enced  a  partial  defeat  at  Orneae* — partly  by  the  Si-  ^^^^^ 
kyonians  and  Messenians,  who  came  in  full  muster. 
Besides  this,  the  forces  on  both  sides  from  Boeotia 
and  Phokis  were  transferred  to  Peloponnesus.   The 
Thebans  sent  4000  foot,  and  500  horse,  under  Ke» 
phision,  to  the  aid  of  Megalopolis ;  while  the  Spar, 
tans  not  only  recalled  their  own  troops  from  Phokis, 
but  also  procured  3000  of  the  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Phayllus,  and  150  Thessalian  horse  from 
Lykophron,  the  expelled  despot  of  Pherae.     Archi- 
damus received  his  reinforcements,  and  got  together 
his  aggregate  forces,  earlier  than  the  enemy.     He 
advanced  first  into  Arcadia,  where  he  posted  himself 

'  Diodor.  xn.  52.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  34. 
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near  Mantinea,  tbiis  cutting  off  the  Argeians  fh}in 
Megalopolis ;  he  next  invaded  the  territory  of  Ar- 
gos,  attacked  Omeae,  and  defeated  the  Argeians  in 
a  partial  action.  Presently  the  Thebans  arrived, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  their  Argeian  and  Ar- 
cadian allies.  The  united  force  was  greatly  supe- 
rior in  number  to  the  Lacedaemouians ;  but  such 
superiority  was  counterbalanced  by  the  bad  disci- 
pline of  the  Thebans,  who  had  sadly  declined  on 
this  point  during  the  interval  of  ten  years  since  the 
death  of  Epaminondas.  A  battle  ensued,  partially 
advantageous  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  while  the 
Argeians  and  Arcadians  chose  to  go  home  to  their 
neighbouring  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  also, 
having  ravaged  a  portion  of  Arcadia,  and  stormed  the 
Arcadian  town  of  Helissus,  presently  recrossed  their 
own  frontier  and  returned  to  Sparta.  They  left 
however  a  division  in  Arcadia  under  Anaxander, 
who,  engaging  with  the  Thebans  near  Telphusa, 
was  worsted  with  great  loss  and  made  prisoner.  In 
two  other  battles,  also,  the  Thebans  were  successively 
victorious ;  in  a  third,  they  were  vanquished  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  With  such  balanced  and  unde- 
cided success  was  the  war  carried  on,  until  at  length 
the  Lacedaemonians  proposed  and  concluded  peace 
with  Megalopolis.  Either  formally,  or  by  implica- 
tion, they  were  forced  to  recognise  the  autonomy 
of  that  city ;  thus  abandoning,  for  the  time  at  least, 
their  aggressive  purposes,  which  Demosthenes  had 
combated  and  sought  to  frustrate  before  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  The  Thebans  on  their  side  re- 
turned home,  having  accomplished  their  object  of 
protecting  Megalopolis  and  Messdnd ;  and  we  may 
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presume  that  the  Phokian  allies  of  Sparta  were  sent 
home  also\ 

The  war  between  the  Boeotians  and  Phokians  had  bc  asi- 

or  A 

doubtless  slackened  during  this  episode  in  Pelopon-  mJucccM 
nesus;  but  it  still  went  on,  in  a  series  of  partial  pfii»«.Pho- 

♦         1  •  T^       1  •  XT  .  kiansm 

actions,  on  the  river  Kephissus,  at  Koroneia,  at  Boeotia— 
Abae  in  Phokis,  and  near  the  Lokrian  town  of  Naryx.  phayiius. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Phokians  are  said  to  have  ^eded  by^' 
been  worsted ;  and  their  commander  Phayiius  pre-  p^**«''"«* 
sently  died  of  a  painful  disease — the  suitable  pu- 
nishment (in  the  point  of  view  of  a  Grecian  histo- 
rian^) for  his  sacrilegious  deeds.     He  left  as  his 
successor  Phalaekus,  a  young  man,  son  of  Ono- 
marchus,  under  the  guardianship  and  advice  of  an 
experienced  friend  named  Mnaseas.     But  Mnaseas 
was  soon  surprised  at  night,  defeated,  and  slain,  by 
the  Thebans ;  while  Phalaekus,  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, was  defeated  in  two  battles  near  Chaeroneia, 
and  was  unable  to  hinder  his  enemies  from  ravaging 
a  large  part  of  the  Phokian  territory^. 

We  know  the  successive  incidents  of  this  ten  b.c.  aso- 

349 

years'  Sacred  War  only  from  the  meagre  annals  of  The  The. 
Diodorus;  whose  warm  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  »»« obtain 

,.    .  •  1        /.     1  J      r         J  money  from 

religious  side  of  the  question  seems  to  betray  him  the  Persian 
into  exaggeration  of  the  victories  of  the  Thebans,  or  *"^* 
at  least  into  some  omission  of  counterbalancing  re- 
verses. For  in  spite  of  these  successive  victories, 
the  Phokians  were  noway  put  down,  but  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus ; 
moreover  the  Thebans  became  so  tired  out  and  im- 
poverished by  the  war,  that  they  confined  them- 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  39.  >  Diodor.  xvi.  38. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  38,  39. 
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Increased 
power  and 
formidable 
attitude  of 
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Alarm 
which  be 
now  begins 
to  inspire 
throughout 
the  Grecian 
world. 


selves  presently  to  desultory  incursions  and  skir- 
mishes ^  Their  losses  fell  wholly  upon  their  own 
citizens  and  their  own  funds  ;  while  the  Phokians 
fought  with  foreign  mercenaries  and  with  the  trea- 
sures of  the  temple*.  The  increasing  poverty  of 
the  Thebans  even  induced  them  to  send  an  embassy 
to  the  Persian  king,  entreating  pecuniary  aid ;  which 
drew  from  him  a  present  of  300  talents.  As  he 
was  at  this  time  organising  a  fresh  expedition  on 
an  immense  scale,  for  the  reconquest  of  Phenicia 
and  Egypt,  after  more  than  one  preceding  failure — 
he  required  Grecian  soldiers  as  much  as  the  Greeks 
required  his  money.  Hence  we  shaU  see  presently 
that  the  Thebans  were  able  to  send  him  an  equi- 
valent. 

In  the  war  just  recounted  on  the  Laconian  and 
Arcadian  frontier,  the  Athenians  had  taken  no  part. 
Their  struggle  with  Philip  had  been  becoming  from 
month  to  month  more  serious  and  embarrassing. 
By  occupying  in  time  the  defensible  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, they  had  indeed  prevented  him  both  from 
crushing  the  Phokians  and  from  meddling  with  the 
Southern  states  of  Greece.  But  the  final  battle 
wherein  he  had  defeated  Onomarchus,  had  mate- 
rially increased  both  his  power  and  his  military 
reputation.  The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  very 
great ;  the  result  was  decisive,  and  ruinous  to  the 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  40.   inl  dc  roCrwy,  6i;/9aioi  itdfufom'ft  rf  frpbt  ^oiceiff 

Il€pa'&v  PaaCKia Tois  dc  Boia>rots  kcu  toIs  ^ttKeucrtv  oKpopoKia-fiol 

fiiv  Koi  x^P^^   KoradpofUii  avvtarrfo'ap,  irpd^is  d^   Karh  rovroy  r6p 
ivMvrov  (361-350  B.C. — according  to  the  chronology  of  Diodoros)  oxt 
(rvvrrcXco-^o-av. 
«  Isokratea,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philipp.)  a.  61. 
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vanquished ;  moreover,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  with  the  other  military  im- 
provements and  manoeuvres  which  PhiUp  had  been 
gradually  organising  since  his  accession,  was  now 
exhibited  in  formidable  efficiency.  The  king  of 
Macedon  had  become  the  ascendent  soldier  and  po- 
tentate hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  Grecian  world, 
exciting  fears,  or  hopes,  or  both  at  once,  in  every 
city  throughout  its  limits.  In  the  first  Philippic  of 
Demosthenes,  and  in  bis  oration  against  Aristo- 
krates  (delivered  between  Midsummer  352  b.c.  and 
Midsummer  351  b.c.)»  we  discern  evident  marks  of 
the  terrors  which  Philip  had  come  to  inspire,  within 
a  year  after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  to  re* 
fleeting  Grecian  politicians.  ''  It  is  impossible  for 
Athens  (says  the  orator^)  to  provide  any  land-force 
competent  to  contend  in  the  field  against  that  of 
Philip." 

The  reputation  of  his  generalship  and  his  in- 
defatigable activity  was  already  everywhere  felt; 
as  well  as  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  partly 
native  Macedonians,  partly  chosen  Greeks,  whom 
he  had  assembled  round  him^ — especially  the  lo- 
chages  or  front  rank  men  of  the  phalanx  and  the 
hypaspistae.  Moreover,  the  excellent  cavalry  of 
Thessaly  became  embodied  from  henceforward  as 
an  element  in  the  Macedonian  army  ;  since  Philip 
had  acquired  unbounded  ascendency  in  that  country, 
from  his  expulsion  of  the  Pheraean  despots  and  their 

1  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  26  (362-351  B.C.). 

Compere  Philippic  iii*  p.  124.  s.  63. 

'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23.  s.  17  (deliyered  in  350  B.C.). 

02  d^  d4  fTfpl  airrbv  Hvrts  (tvoi  ical  frc^croupot  b6(aif  fuv  txp^aiv 

&s  cio-ft  Bavitaaroi  jcai  avyKtKpcrriiUpoi  rh  tov  woKiiunt^  &c. 
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auxiliaries  the  Phokians.  The  philo-Macedoniaa 
party  in  the  Thessalian  cities  had  constituted  him 
federal  chief  (or  in  some  sort  Tagus)  of  the  country, 
not  only  enrolling  their  cavalry  in  his  armies,  but 
also  placing  at  his  disposal  the  customs  and  market- 
dues,  which  formed  a  standing  common  fund  for 
supporting  the  Thessalian  collective  administra- 
tion ^  The  financial  means  of  Philip,  for  payment 
of  his  foreign  troops,  and  prosecution  of  his  military 
enterprises,  were  thus  materially  increased. 
B.C.  851.  But  besides  his  irresistible  land-force,  Philip  had 

qS'rS  a^"  ^ow  become  master  of  no  inconsiderable  naval  power 
aWe  navli  ^'^^*  Duriug  the  carly  years  of  the  war,  though  he 
power— im-  had  takcu  not  only  Amphipolis  but  also  all  the 

porta  nee  of  • 

the  Gulf  of  Athenian  possessions  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  yet 
hhS^his"  the  exports  from  his  territory  had  been  interrupted 
dronf  a'nnoy  ^Y  t^^  uaval  forcc  of  Athcus,  SO  as  to  lessen  seriously 
San^om".  ^^®  producc  of  his  export  duties*.  But  he  had  now 
roerceand  coutrivcd  to  get  together  a  sufficient  number  of 
armed  ships  and  privateers,  if  not  to  ward  off  such 
damage  from  himself,  at  least  to  retaliate  it  upon 
Athens.  Her  navy  indeed  was  still  incomparably 
superior,  but  the  languor  and  remissness  of  her 
citizens  refused  to  bring  it  out  with  efficiency  ;  while 
Philip  had  opened  for  himself  a  new  avenue  to  mari- 
time power  by  his  acquisition  of  Pherse  and  Paga- 
sae,  and  by  establishing  his  ascendency  over  the  Mag- 

1  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  657.  s.  133(352-351  B.C.);  also 
Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  15.  s.  23  (349  b.c).  ffKovov  5'  ^ycyy€  tiv»p 
w  ovdi  Tovs  \ififpas  Koi  ra^  6yophs  crt  b&a-oitv  avrf  KopvovaBai* 
TCI  yhp  KOLva  ra  Qerrak&v  cm6  rovrmv  dfo»  dtoticciv,  ov  ^iXtinroy 
\afifidv€Uf  €1  dc  rovrcAV  airouTtprfifi<rtTai  t&v  ;(/9j;/uir<»v,  th  orcvoy 
KOfii^  ra  rrjs  Tpo<f)7J?  rois  JeVoty  avT^  icaTaoT^<reTai. 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  657.  s.  131-133  (352-^1  B.C.): 
compare  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (ad  Philipp.)  s.  5. 
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nStes  and  their  territory,  round  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Pagassean  Gulf.  That  Gulf  (now  known  by 
the  name  of  Volo)  is  still  the  great  inlet  and  outlet 
for  Thessalian  trade ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly, 
along  the  line  of  Mount  Pelion,  being  craggy  and 
harbour  less  ^  The  naval  force  belonging  to  Pherae 
and  its  seaport  Pagasse  was  very  considerable,  and 
had  been  so  even  from  the  times  of  the  despots 
Jason  and  Alexander^;  at  one  moment  painfully 
felt  even  by  Athens.  All  these  ships  now  passed 
into  the  service  of  Philip,  together  with  the  dues  on 
export  and  import  levied  round  the  Pagassean 
Gulf;  the  command  of  which  he  farther  secured  by 
erecting  suitable  fortifications  on  the  Magnesian 
shore,  and  by  placing  a  garrison  in  Pagasae®.     Such 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  56;  Hermippus  ap.  Atheiueum,  i.  p.  27* 
About  the  lucrative  commerce  in  the  Gulf,  in  reference  to  Demetrias 
and  Thebse  Phthiotides,  see  Liry,  xtolix.  25. 

>  Demosthenes  cont.  Polykl.  p.  1207;  De  Coron&  Trierarchieft, 
p.  1230;  Diodor.  xt.  95;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  11. 

■  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  15.  s.  23.  Kal  yap  Jlayaaiis  dwairtXp 
avT6v  clo-ty  ty^ri<f)tafi€voi  (the  Thessalians  re-demand  the  place  from 
Philip),  Koi  Maymia-iap  KtKcaikvKao'i  rtixiC^iV'  In  Olynth.  ii.  p.  21.  s.  11 
it  stands'—leal  yap  vvv  €ia\v  c^^&o-ficyot  Uayao-iig  awatrtip,  Kal  irtpl 
Mayvritrias  X&yovs  froulcBat,  I  take  the  latter  expression  to  state  the 
foct  with  more  strict  precision ;  the  Thessalians  passed  a  vote  to  remoU' 
strate  with  Philip ;  it  is  not  probable  that  they  actually  hindered  him. 
And  if  he  afterwards  "  gave  to  them  Magnesia,"  as  we  are  told  in  a 
later  oration  delivered  344  B.C.  (Phihppic  ii.  p.  71*  8.  24),  he  probably 
gave  it  with  reserve  of  the  fortified  posts  to  himself;  since  we  know 
that  his  ascendency  over  Thessaly  was  not  only  not  relaxed,  but  be- 
came more  violent  and  compressive. 

The  value  which  the  Macedonian  kings  always  continued  to  set,  from 
this  time  forward,  upon  Magnesia  and  the  recess  of  the  Pagasiean 
Gulf,  is  shown  in  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  that  im- 
portant position  by  Demetrius  Poliorketes,  about  sixty  years  afterwards* 
Demetrias,  Cbalkis,  and  Corinth  came  to  be  considered  the  most  com- 
manding positions  in  Greece. 

This  fine  bay,  with  the  fertile  territory  lying  on  its  shores  under 
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additional  naval  means,  combined  with  what  he 
already  possessed  at  Amphipolis  and  elsewhere, 
made  him  speedily  annoying,  if  not  formidable,  to 
Athens,  even  at  sea.  His  triremes  showed  them- 
selves everywhere,  probably  in  small  and  rapidly 
moving  squadrons.  He  levied  large  contributions 
on  the  insular  allies  of  Athens,  and  paid  the  costs 
of  war  greatly  out  of  the  capture  of  merchant 
vessels  in  the  ^gean.  His  squadrons  made  incur- 
sions on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Im- 
bros,  carrying  off  several  Athenian  citizens  as  pri« 
Boners.  They  even  stretched  southward  as  far  as 
Gersestus,  the  southern  promontory  of  Eubcea,  where 
they  not  only  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  lucrative 
squadron  of  corn-ships,  but  also  insulted  the  coast 
of  Attica  itself  in  the  opposite  bay  of  Marathon, 
towing  off  as  a  prize  one  of  the  sacred  triremes  \ 

Mount  Pelion,  are  well  described  by  Colonel  Leskep  Travels  in  North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  iy.  ch.  41.  p.  373  seqq,  I  doubt  whether  either  Ulpian 
(ad  Demosthen*  Olynth.  i.  p.  24)  or  Colonel  Leake  (p.  381)  are  borne 
out  in  supposing  that  there  was  any  town  called  Magnesia  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf.  None  such  is  mentioned  either  by  Strabo  or  by  Skylaz ; 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  passages  above  cited  from  Demosthenes  mean 
Magnetia  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Magnetes ;  as  in  Demosthenes 
oont.  Nenram,  p.  1382.  s.  141. 

^  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  25.  btl  yhp,  txovroe  iKtipov 
vavriKhy,  xal  rax<i«v  rpirjp&p  ^fuif,  ojrms  da^X&s  ^  dvvofut  irktif. — 
p.  49.  s.  38.  npwrov  fitp,  t6v  fUyi€rrotf  r&v  (Ktlvov  ir6p€»v  d^Kupi^o-c- 
O'Se'  fWl  6'  oSrog  rig;  dir6  r&v  vfjL€T€pw  vpMf  vroXcfici  <rvp.fidx6iVf 
Sytup  ical  ifUptov  rovg  irXtovras  rffp  Bdkaararav,  ^Efrctra,  ri  irp6s  rovro  ; 
Tov  irdaxtw  avroi  KiucSts  ?fa»  ycir^O'co'^c,  ovx  A<nrep  t6v  irap€KB6vTa 
Xfi^^v  c^ff  A^fivoy  jcal  "ifA^pop  €/i/3aXo>i/  aixfioXJyrovg  froXiros  Vfieripovg 
^X*^*  ^^y>  irp6s  rf  Fcpcutrrf  ra  nkola  avXKafi^u  dfAvBffra  xpHf*^ 
ii€\t(€,  ra  T§\€vraia   tls   yiapaB&pa   dnifiri,   Koi  r^v  Upa»  dtrb  lift 

We  can  hardly  be  oertohi  that  the  Saored  Trireme  thus  taken  was 
either  the  Paralus  or  the  Salaminia ;  there  may  have  been  other  sacred 
triremes  besides  these  two. 
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Such  was  the  mischief  successfully  inflicted  by  the 
flying  squadrons  of  Philip,  though  Athens  had  pro* 
bably  a  considerable  number  of  cruisers  at  sea,  and 
certainly  a  far  superior  number  of  ships  at  home  in 
Peira^us.  Her  commerce  and  even  her  coasts  were 
disturbed  and  endangered ;  her  insular  allies  suiFered 
yet  more.  Euboea  especially,  the  nearest  and  most 
important  of  all  her  allies,  separated  only  by  a  nar- 
row strait  from  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  and  the  southern 
coast  of  Phthiotis,  was  now  within  the  immediate 
reach  not  only  of  Philip's  marauding  vessels,  but 
also  of  his  political  intrigues. 

It  was  thus  that  the  war  against  Philip  turned  '•«.  351. 
more  and  more  to  the  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of  ^^  ^ 
the  Athenians.     Though  they  had  begun  it  in  the  JJ^jJ^ 
hope  of  punishing  him  for  his  duplicity  in  appro-  wsintrigaei 
priating  Amphipolis,  they  had  been  themselves  the  Thndui 
losers  by  the  capture  of  Pydna,  Potidsea,  Meth6nS,  pnnces. 
&c. ;  and  they  were  now  thrown  upon  the  defensive, 
without   security  for  their  maritime  allies,  their 
commerce,   or  their  coasts  \     The  intelligence  of 
these  various  losses  and  insults  endured  at  sea,  in 
spite  of  indisputable  maritime  preponderance,  called 
forth  at  Athens  acrimonious  complaints  against  the 
generals  of  the  state,  and  exaggerated  outbursts  of 
enmity  against  Philip*.    That  prince,  having  spent  a 
few  months,  after  his  repulse  from  Thermopylae,  in 
Thessaly,  and  having  so  far  established  his  ascend- 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  52.  s.  49.  6p&v  r^v  fiw  dpx^v  rod 
irokffujv  y€y€vrjfUvnu  virtp  tov  r^fUipricriurBai  ^iKanrov,  r^v  d«  TtXtvrrfv 
octroy  ifdf)  vircp  rov  fxff  iraduv  kok&s  im6  ^ikimrov.  (Between  Mid- 
summer 352  ftnd  Midsummer  351  b.c.) 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Anstokrat.  p.  660.  s.  144.  p.  656.  s.  130.  'AXX* 
6  /idXioTH  doK»v  vv¥  rffup  ix0p6s  f 2ra«  ^[Kiinrot  ovrotrl,  &c.  (this  ha- 
rangue also  between  Midsummer  362  and  Midsummer  351  b.o»)« 
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ency  over  that  country  that  he  could  leave   the 

completion  of  the  task  to  his  officers,  pushed  with 

his  characteristic  activity  into  Thrace.     He  there 

took  part  in  the  disputes  between  various  native 

princes,  expelling  some,  confirming  or  installing 

others,  and  extending  his  own  dominion  at  the  cost 

of  all  \     Among  these  princes  were  probably  Kerso- 

bleptes  and  Amadokus  ;  for  Philip  carried  his  ag« 

gressions  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 

Thracian  Chersonese. 

HerS^n****      lu  Novcmbcr    352   B.C.,    intelligence  reached 

Teichos:      Atheus,  that  he  was  in  Thrace  besieging  Heraeon 

Athens :  a    Tcichos ;  a  placc  SO  ucar  to  the  Chersonese^,  that 

PM^to      the  Athenian   possessions   and  colonists   in  that 

Ste«f:  PhiHp  peninsula  were  threatened  with  considerable  danger. 

S2*flee^i    So  great  was  the  alarm  and  excitement  caused  by 

not  sent      this  ucws,  that  a  vote  was  immediately  passed  in 

the  public  assembly  to  equip  a  fleet  of  forty  tri« 

remes — to  man  it  with  Athenian  citizens,  all  persons 

up  to  the  age  of  45  being  made  liable  to  serve  on 

1  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  13.  s.  13. 

'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  8.5  (delivered  in  the  latter  half  of 
360  B.C.). 

dmjyytXOrf  ^ikiimos  vfAUf  iv  Opaxif,  rpLrop  fj  rtraprov  Utos  rovri^ 

'Hpacov  T€lxof  no\iopK&v,  r&r^  roivw  fi^v  flip  fjv  Maifuuenipiiiy,  &c. 

This  Thracian  expedition  of  Philip  (alluded  to  also  in  Demosthenes, 
Olynth.  i.  p.  13.  s.  13)  stands  fixed  to  the  date  of  November  352  B.C., 
on  reasonably  good  grounds. 

That  the  town  or  fortress  called  'Hpatov  Teixo^  was  near  to  the  Cher- 
sonese, cannot  be  doubted.  The  commentators  identify  it  with  'Upcuov, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  90)  as  being  near  Perinthus.  But  this 
hypothesis  is  open  to  much  doubt.  'Hpalov  Tcixor  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  'Upatov;  nor  was  the  latter  place  veiy  near  to  the  Chersonese; 
nor  would  Philip  be  yet  in  a  condition  to  provoke  or  menace  so  powerful 
a  city  as  Perinthus — ^though  he  did  so  ten  years  afterwards  (Diodor. 
xvi.  74). 

I  cannot  think  that  we  know  where  'Hpaiov  Ttixos  waa  aituated;  ex« 
cept  that  it  waa  in  Thrace,  and  near  the  Chenonese. 
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the  expedition — and  to  raise  60  talents  by  a  direct 
property-tax.  At  first  active  steps  were  taken  to 
accelerate  the  armament.  But  before  the  difficulties 
of  detail  could  be  surmounted — ^before  it  could  be 
determined,  amidst  the  general  aversion  to  personal 
service,  what  citizens  should  go  abroad,  and  how 
the  burthen  of  trierarchy  should  be  distributed — 
fresh  messengers  arrived  from  the  Chersonese,  re- 
porting first  that  Philip  had  fallen  sick,  next  that 
he  was  actually  dead^  The  last-mentioned  report 
proved  false;  but  the  sickness  of  Philip  was  an 
actual  fact,  and  seems  to  have  been  severe  enough 
to  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  his  military 
operations.  Though  the  opportunity  became  thus 
only  the  more  favourable  for  attacking  Philip,  yet 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  spurred  on  by  the  fear  of 
farther  immediate  danger,  relapsed  into  their  former 
languor,  and  renounced  or  postponed  their  intended 
armament.  After  passing  the  whole  ensuing  sum- 
mer in  inaction,  they  could  only  be  prevailed  upon, 
in  the  month  of  September  351,  to  despatch  to 
Thrace  a  feeble  force  under  the  mercenary  chief 
Charidemus ;  ten  triremes,  without  any  soldiers 
aboard,  and  with  no  more  than  five  talents  in 
money*. 

At  this  time  Charidemus  was  at  the  height  of  his 

^  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29,  30.  &s  yhp  fjyytXOr}  ^CKittttos 
i(r6€vS>v  4  Tt0v€oiT  (J(X^€  yiip  dfjL<f>6Ttpa),  &c.  These  reports  of  the  sick* 
ness  and  death  of  Philip  in  Thrace  are  alluded  to  in  the  first  Philippic, 
p.  43.  s.  14.  The  expedition  of  Philip  threatening  the  Chersonese,  and 
the  vote  passed  hy  the  Athenians  when  they  first  heard  of  this  expedi- 
tion, are  also  alluded  to  in  the  first  Philippic,  p.  44.  s.  20.  p.  51.  s.  46. 
ical  vfiflg,  itv  iv  Xtppovrfo-if^  rrCBrja-Oe  ^ikimrov,  (Kgltre  PorjGeitf  ^ff>i(€<rB€, 
&c.  When  Philip  was  hesieging  'Hpaiov  Ttixos,  he  was  said  to  be  cV 
Xtppowfio-^,  *  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30.  s.  6.  - 
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begun  to  inculcate  on  his  countrymen  the  general 
lesson  of  energy  and  self-reliance,  and  to  remind 
them  of  that  which  the  comfort,  activity,  and 
peaceful  refinement  of  Athenian  life,  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  put  out  of  sight : — That  the  City,  as  a 
whole,  could  not  maintain  her  security  and  dignity 
against  enemies,  unless  each  citizen  individually, 
besides  his  home-duties,  were  prepared  to  take  his 
fair  share,  readily  and  without  evasion,  of  the  hard- 
ship and  cost  of  personal  service  abroad  ^  But  he 
had  then  been  called  upon  to  deal  (in  his  discourse 
De  Symmoriis)  only  with  the  contingency  of  Persian 
hostilities — possible  indeed,  yet  neither  near  nor 
declared ;  he  now  renews  the  same  exhortation  under 
more  pressing  exigences.  He  has  to  protect  in- 
terests already  suffering,  and  to  repel  dishonourable 
insults,  becoming  from  month  to  month  more  fre- 
quent, from  an  indefatigable  enemy.  Successive 
assemblies  have  been  occupied  with  complaints  from 
sufferers,  amidst  a  sentiment  of  unwonted  chagrin 

is  a  confiiftion  either  in  the  text  or  the  affirmations  of  Dionysius^  which 
has  never  yet  been,  perhaps  cannot  be,  satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

Bohnecke  (in  his  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gehiete  der  Attischen  Red- 
ner,  p.  222  seq,)  has  gone  into  a  full  and  elaborate  examination  of  the 
first  Philippic  and  all  the  controversy  respecting  it.  He  rejects  the 
statement  of  Dionysius  altc^ther.  He  considers  that  the  oration  as  it 
stands  now  is  one  whole,  but  delivered  three  years  later  than  Dionysius 
asserts ;  not  in  351  B.C.,  but  in  the  Spring  of  348  B.C.,  after  the  three 
Olynthiacs,  and  a  little  before  the  fall  of  Olynthus.  He  notices  various 
chronological  matters  (in  my  judgement,  none  of  them  proving  his  point) 
tending  to  show  that  the  harangue  cannot  have  been  delivered  so  early 
as  361  B.C.  But  I  think  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  oration 
was  spoken  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  yet  that  no- 
thing is  said  in  it  about  that  war,  and  next  to  nothing  about  Olynthus 
itself— >is  greater  than  any  of  those  difficulties  which  Bohnecke  tries 
to  make  good  against  the  earlier  date. 

>  Demosthenes,  De  Symmor.  p.  182.  s.  18. 
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and  helplessness  among  the  public — yet  with  no 
material  comfort  from  the  leading  and  established 
speakers  ;  who  content  themselves  with  inveighing 
against  the  negligence  of  the  mercenaries — taken 
into  service  by  Athens  but  never  paid — and  with 
threatening  to  impeach  the  generals.  The  assem* 
bly,  wearied  by  repetition  of  topics  promising  no 
improvement  for  the  future,  is  convoked,  probably 
to  hear  some  farther  instance  of  damage  committed 
by  the  Macedonian  cruisers,  when  Demosthenes, 
breaking  through  the  common  formalities  of  prece- 
dence, rises  first  to  address  them. 

It  had  once  been  the  practice  at  Athens,  that  the 
herald  formally  proclaimed,  when  a  public  assembly 
was  opened — ''Who  among  the  citizens  above 
fifty  years  old  wishes  to  speak?  and  after  them, 
which  of  the  other  citizens  in  his  turn^  ?"  Though 
this  old  proclamation  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the 
habit  still  remained,  that  speakers  of  advanced  age 
and  experience  rose  first  after  the  debate  had  been 
opened  by  the  presiding  magistrates.  But  the  rela- 
tions of  Athens  with  Philip  had  been  so  often  dis- 
cussed, that  all  these  men  had  already  delivered 
their  sentiments  and  exhausted  their  recommend- 
ations. *'  Had  their  recommendations  been  good, 
you  need  not  have  been  now  debating  the  same 
topic  over  again^ " — says  Demosthenes,  as  an  apo* 

>  Mactanei  cont.  Ktedphont.  p.  366. 

'  Demofthen.  Philipp.  i.  init 'El  /My  v€p\  Koofov  m^r  irpay 

fiaros  npoMBm  Xcycty,  eincrx»v  h»  €»y  oi  irXcIorrot  r&v  tl^Bdrviv 

ypiiiuriv  airf^Kirro ciretd^  d«   ircpl  2»y  iroXXdmr  ^IptiKaaw  olroi 

irp^pop  witfiabu  icai  wvv\  (rxonuv,  ^yovfiai  kuI  np&ros  ovoo-tAs 
fftjcdroff  tv  <rvyyv^iuis  Tvyxa»€Uf'  tl  yap  (k  tov  frap€\jikvd6T09  xp<^yov  tcl 
dtovra  o^oi  oiwr/SovXevo-oy,  ovdh  hv  vpas  vvv  Idf »  fiov\tv€a-Oai. 

VOL.  XI.  2  P 
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logy  for  standing  forward  out  of  his  turn  to  pro- 
duce hiB  own  views. 
T^^^^         His  views  indeed  were  so  new»  so  independent 

And  reeom*  ■• 


mendadoni  of  party-sympsthies  or  antipathies,  and  so  plain* 
phiiippi"  spoken  in  comments  on  the  past  as  well  as  in  de* 
^^^'  mands  for  the  future — that  they  would  hardly  have 
•^l£^or  "^^^  proposed  except  by  a  speaker  instinct  with 
Che  people  the  ideal  of  the  Periklean  foretime,  familiar  to  him 
from  his  study  of  Thucydides.  In  explicit  language, 
Demosthenes  throws  the  blame  of  the  public  mis* 
fortunes,  not  simply  on  the  past  advisers  and  ge* 
nerals  of  the  people,  but  also  on  the  people  them* 
selves  ^  It  is  from  this  proclaimed  fact  that  he 
starts,  as  his  main  ground  of  hope  for  future  im* 
provement.  Athens  contended  formerly  with  honour 
against  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  now  also,  she  will 
exchange  disgrace  for  victory  in  her  war  against 
Philip,  if  her  citizens  individually  will  shake  oS' their 
past  inertness  and  negligence,  each  of  them  hence- 
forward  becoming  ready  to  undertake  his  full  share 
of  personal  duty  in  the  common  cause.  Athens  had 
undergone  enough  humiliation,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  teach  her  this  lesson.  She  might  learn 
it  farther  from  her  enemy  Philip  himself,  who  had 
raised  himself  from  small  beginnings,  and  heaped 
losses  as  well  as  shame  upon  her,  mainly  by  his 
own  personal  energy,  perseverance,  and  ability; 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  40,  41.   "Ori  oldip  r&v  de6vT»v 
froiovvT»v  vfi&v  KQKm  rh  rrpdyfiara  f^n*  4irti  roi,  W  ntb^  4  irp<Nr$jte 

Again,  p.  42.  '^Ai'  rtApvif  xaX  ifins  hr\  rj|(  TOunmT^  iOtKfftnirt  yfwttr&m 

yp^fiffs  wWf  Ifrcid^vrrp  oi&  irpdrvpov,    mi  wnvot/oOe  ikMs 

flip  oMv  tKoarvt  ntMrjirttp  ihriCtiP,  t^p  ^i  irX^<noir  wMt  ^nip  itbrom 
wpA(€ip,  te. 

Compm  the  pienont  hanagiie,  De  Syumoriity  p«  182,  ••  18. 
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while  the  Athenian  citizenB  had  been  hitherto  so 
backward  as  individuals,  and  so  unprepared  as  a 
public,  that  even  if  a  lucky  turn  of  fortune  were  to 
hand  over  to  them  Amphipolis,  they  would  be  in 
no  condition  to  seize  it^  Should  the  rumour  prove 
true,  that  thisPhilipweredead,  they  would  soon  make 
for  themselves  another  Philip  equally  troublesome. 

After  thus  severely  commenting  on  the  past 
apathy  of  the  citizens,  and  insisting  upon  a  change 
of  disposition  as  indispensable,  Demosthenes  pro* 
ceeds  to  specify  the  particular  acts  whereby  such 
change  ought  to  be  manifested.  He  entreats  them 
not  to  be  startled  by  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  but 
to  hear  him  patiently  to  the  end.  It  is  the  result 
of  hia  own  meditations ;  other  citizens  may  have 
better  to  propose ;  if  they  have,  he  shall  not  be 
found  to  stand  in  their  way.  What  is  past,  cannot 
be  helped ;  nor  is  extemporaneous  speech  the  best 
way  of  providing  remedies  for  a  difficult  future '. 

He  advises  first,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  shall  He  insuts 
be  immediately  put  in  readiness ;  that  the  citizens  cLity  ti^t 
shall  firmlyresolve  to  serve  in  person  on  board,  when-  Siau  wrve 
ever  the  occasion  may  require,  and  that  triremes  Jl^jfl'JIJl"' 
and  other  vessels  shall  be  specially  fitted  out  for  p<w€«the 

formation  of 

half  of  the  horsemen  of  the  city,  who  shall  serve  » acting 

fleet  and 
'  Demotthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  43.  s.  15.    i>s  ^  pvv  ttxtrt,  ovdc  diMv-  annament. 

rmv  T&v  KttipAv  'Af«^iiroXiv  di(a<rOtu  bvwurff  ibf,  amjpfiiufviH  Kg\  rw 

irapaa-KMvais  Koi  raif  yy&fuus. 

'  Demostlieiies,  Philipp.  i.  p.  44 €ir€Mv  Arravra  dxovo^re, 

KaivTfv  irapaa-Ktvriv  \«y€Uf,  avapdXXeiv  fit  rh  vpayitara  ^itrOof 
ov  yap  oi  raxif  Koi  rrififpov  tlnovrts  fioKurra  th  ttov  Xeyovaiv,  &c. 

Oiftai  roivv¥  eyo^  ravra  Xeyctv  ^X^^^»  m4  Kn\v»v  c7  rtr  Skkpg 

ciroyycXXerai  rt. 

This  deprecatory  tone  deteiTM  notice,  and  the  difficulty  which  the 
speaker  antidpatea  in  obtfuning  a  hearing. 

2f2 
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personally  also.  This  force  is  to  be  kept  ready  to 
sail  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to  meet  Philip  in 
any  of  his  sudden  out-marches — to  Chersonesus, 
to  Thermopylae,  to  Olynthus,  &c.  * 

Secondly,  that  a  farther  permanent  force  shall 
be  set  on  foot  immediately,  to  take  the  aggressive, 
and  carry  on  active  continuous  warfare  against 
•  Philip,  by  harassing  him  in  various  points  of  his 
own  country.  Two  thousand  infantry,  and  200 
horse,  will  be  sufficient ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
one-fourth  part — 500  of  the  former  and  60  of  the 
latter — shall  be  citizens  of  Athens.  The  remainder 
are  to  be  foreign  mercenaries ;  ten  swift  sailing 
war  triremes  are  also  to  be  provided  to  protect  the 
transports  against  the  naval  force  of  Philip.  The 
citizens  are  to  serve  by  relays,  relieving  each  other ; 
every  one  for  a  time  fixed  beforehand,  yet  none  for 
a  very  long  time*.  The  orator  then  proceeds  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  such  a  standing  force  for  one 
year.  He  assigns  to  each  seaman,  and  to  each  foot 
soldier,  ten  drachmae  per  month,  or  two  oboli  per 
day ;  to  each  horseman,  thirty  drachmae  per  month, 
or  one  drachma  (six  oboli)  per  day.  No  difierence 
is  made  between  the  Athenian  citizen  and  the  fo- 
reigner. The  sum  here  assigned  is  not  full  pay, 
but  simply  the  cost  of  each  man's  maintenance. 
At  the  same  time,  Demosthenes  pledges  himself, 
that  if  thus  much  be  furnished  by  the  state,  the  re- 
mainder of  a  full  pay  (or  as  much  again)  will  be 
made  up  by  what  the  soldiers  will  themselves  ac- 
quij^e  in  the  war ;  and  that  too,  without  wrong  done 

^  Demosthenes,  I4iilipp.  i.  p.  44, 45. 
*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  45,  46. 
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to  allies  or  neutral  Greeks.  The  total  annual  cost 
thus  incurred  will  be  92  talents  (= about  22,000/.). 
He  does  not  give  any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  his  other  armament,  of  50  triremes  ;  which  are 
to  be  equipped  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for 
emergences,  but  not  sent  out  on  permanent  service. 

His  next  task  is,  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  Hi*  fin«i- 
meeting  such  additional  cost  of  92  talents.  Here  Suons!*'^"* 
he  produces  and  reads  to  the  assembly,  a  special 
financial  scheme,  drawn  up  in  writing.  Not  being 
actually  embodied  in  the  speech,  the  scheme  has 
been  unfortunately  lost ;  though  its  contents  would 
help  us  materially  to  appreciate  the  views  of  De- 
mosthenes ^  It  must  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
plicated in  its  details ;  not  a  simple  proposition  for 
an  eisphora  or  property-tax,  which  would  have  been 
announced  in  a  sentence  of  the  orator's  speech. 

Assuming  the  money,  the  ships,  and  the  arma- 
ment for  permanent  service,  to  be  provided,  De- 
mosthenes proposes  that  a  formal  law  be  passed, 
making  such  permanent  service  peremptory ;  the 
general  in  command  being  held  responsible  for  the 
efficient  employment  of  the  force*.  The  islands, 
the  maritime  allies,  and  the  commerce  of  the  iBgean 
would  then  become  secure ;  while  the  profits  of 
Philip  from  his  captures  at  sea  would  be  arrested^. 
The  quarters  of  the  armament  might  be  established, 
during  winter  or  bad  weather,  in  Skiathos,  Thasos, 
Lemnos,  or  other  adjoining  islands,  from  whence 
they  could  act  at  all  times  against  Philip  on  his 

'  Demosthen.  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  49.  *A  d'  vrrdp^ai  del  nap'  vfMu, 
ravr*  itrrh  dya>  yrypa^a.  '  Demosthen.  Philipp.  i.  p.  49.  s.  37. 

*  Demosthen.  Philipp.  i.  p.  49.  s.  38,  39. 
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own  coast ;  while  from  Athens  it  was  difficult  to 

arrive  thither  either  during  the  prevalence  of  the 

Etesian  winds  or  during  winter — the  seasons  usually 

selected  by  Philip  for  his  aggressions^ 

Mischiefii  of      The  aggregate  means  of  Athens  (Demosthenes 

negu^nce    affirmed)  in  men,  money,  ships,  hoplites,  horsemen, 

prepal^on  werc  greater  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else. 


citisens. 


d^nTb^the  But  hitherto  they  had  never  been  properly  em- 
un'dd'^  ployed.  The  Athenians,  like  awkward  pugiUsts, 
annainento,  waited  for  Philip  to  Strike,  and  then  put  up  their 
without  hands  to  follow  his  blow.  They  never  sought  to 
look  hiih  in  the  face — nor  to  be  ready  with  a  good 
defensive  system  beforehand— >nor  to  anticipate  him 
in  offensive  operations^.  While  their  religious  fes- 
tivals, the  Panathenaic,  Dionysiac,  and  others,  were 
not  only  celebrated  with  costly  splendour,  but  pre- 
arranged with  the  most  careful  pains^  so  that  no- 
thing was  ever  wanting  in  detail  at  the  moment  of 
execution — their  military  force  was  left  without 
organisation  or  predetermined  system.  Whenever 
any  new  encroachment  of  Philip  was  made  known, 
nothing  was  found  ready  to  meet  it ;  fresh  decrees 
were  to  be  voted^  modified,  and  put  in  execution, 
for  each  special  occasion ;  the  time  for  action  was 

^  Demotthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  48,  49.  "The  obitinacy  uid  yioleiloe 
of  the  Etesian  winds,  in  July  and  August,  are  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  to  struggle  with  them  in  the  £gean  during  that  seas6n*' (Colonel 
Leake,  Thivels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i?.  oh.  49.  p.  426). 

The  Etesian  winds,  blowing  from  the  north,  made  it  difficult  to  reach 
Macedonia  from  Athens. 

Compare  Demosthenes,  De  Rebus  Chereoneti,  p.  93.  ».  14. 

'  Demosthen.  Philipp.  i.  p.  51.  s.  46.  ...... v/i€(r  dc,  wktitmfv  duva- 

fuv  &frApt€i>p  tfxo^rtv,  rptripfU,  SnkiTat,  hnr^toft  xP*7Mc(ro^  vtpAtroboify 
rwrwf    fU¥    fUxp^    tfft    r^)upn»  fiyutpas    o^Art^l    fNbirorv  dt  (WW  t% 
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wasted  in  preparation,  and  before  a  force  could 
be  placed  on  shipboard,  the  moment  for  execution 
had  passed  \  This  practice  of  waiting  for  Philip  to 
act  offensively,  and  then  sending  aid  to  the  point 
attacked,  was  ruinons ;  the  war  must  be  carried  on 
by  a  standing  force  put  in  motion  beforehand^. 

To  provide  and  pay  such  a  standing  force,  is  one 
of  the  main  points  in  the  project  of  Demosthenes  ; 
the  absolute  necessity  that  it  shall  consist,  in  large 
proportion  at  least,  of  citizens,  is  another.  To  this 
latter  point  he  reverts  again  and  again,  insisting 
that  the  foreign  mercenaries — sent  out  to  make 
their  pay  where  or  how  they  could,  and  unaccom-* 
panied  by  Athenian  citizens — were  at  best  useless 
and  untrustworthy.  They  did  more  mischief  to 
friends  and  allies,  who  were  terrified  at  the  very 
tidings  of  their  approach — than  to  the  enemy^.  The 
general,  unprovided  with  funds  to  pay  them,  was 
compelled  to  follow  them  wheresoever  they  chose 
to  go,  disregarding  his  orders  received  from  the 

1  Demostben.  Philipp.  i.  p.  50.  iv  d€  rois  trtpi  rov  ndkifutv  Sraieray 
ddi6p6eaTaf  d6pi(rr€L,  diriurra,  Tocyapovv  dfui  dKrjK6afjJv  ri  kuX  rpitfpdp^ 
Xovg  itaBUrrafmf,  koX  tovrois  iifrM<rtis  irowvfMtOa  icai  mp\  xp^P^^oemv 
n6pov  (TKonovfuVf  &c, 

'  Demosthen.  Philipp.  i.  p.  48^  49.  Ikl — fitl  fiwfBticug  iroktfitiv  (vorc- 
piovi^tv  yhp  Airovr^v)  ahXa  irapaxTKtyj^  irvp^x^'i'  Jcal  dwa/i«i. 

Compare  liii  Oration  De  Rebus  Cbenonesi^  p.  92.  s.  11. 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  L  p.  46.  s.  28.  c(  o^  d*  avrck  Koff  avrh  th 
^iKO,  vpiUf  (TTpartveraif  rovs  (fitKovs  vucq,  Koi  rov9  crv/i/iaxovp,  ol  d* 
ix^poX  pxiffivs  Txn)  d4oms  yryt^wuri-  koX  napoKvy^ayra  /irl  r6u  rrit 
ir^cttff  ir6k9fiov,  irp6s  'AprafiaCov  xol  natfraxol  fiaXXoy  oixmu  frXcoyiti« 
6  de  (TTparrjyhs  aKokovBci'  tlKdro^s'  ol  yhp  cotip  dpx^tv  i*^  6i66trra 
lutrMif.  Tl  oZv  JCfXcvo);  rdc  rrpoff>d(r€i9  d^rXctv  «cal  rov  orparriyov 
Koi  t&p  oTparuiT&w,  fuaBhv  fropUrapras  Koi  arpart^tnu  oUutovs  Avmp 
iv&irras  tS>v  arparrfyovfAevtov  irapaKaTa<TTr](rayTas,  &C. 

p.  63.  s.  51.    mil  ol  lUv  ^x^poi  iccrroyfX6(riy>  ol  M  avfitfiaxoi 

TtOvcuri  r^  dcci  rovs  roiovrovs  OTroordXovs^  &c. 
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city.  To  try  him  afterwards  for  that  which  he 
could  not  help,  was  unprofitable  disgrace.  But  if 
the  troops  were  regularly  paid ;  if,  besides,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  were  Athenian  citizens, 
themselves  interested  in  success,  and  inspectors  of 
all  that  was  done  ;  then  the  general  would  be  found 
willing  and  able  to  attack  the  enemy  with  vigour — 
and  might  be  held  to  a  rigorous  accountability,  if 
he  did  not.  Such  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
formidable  and  ever-growing  force  of  their  enemy 
Philip  could  be  successfully  combated.  As  matters 
now  stood,  the  inefficiency  of  Athenian  operations 
was  so  ridiculous,  that  men  might  be  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  Athens  was  really  in  earnest.  Her 
chief  military  officers — her  ten  generals,  ten  taxi- 
archs,  ten  phylarchs,  and  two  hipparchs,  annually 
chosen — were  busied  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
and  in  the  showy  religious  processions.  They  left 
the  real  business  of  war  to  a  foreign  general  named 
Menelaus\  Such  a  system  was  disgraceful.  The 
honour  of  Athens  ought  to  be  maintained  by  her 
own  citizens,  both  as  generals  and  as  soldiers, 
charac-  Such  are  the  principal  features  in  the  discourse 

Ihe  fim''^  caUed  the  First  Philippic ;  the  earliest  public  ha- 
— prSdint  rangue  delivered  by  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenian 
advice  and    asscmbly,  in  reference  to  the  war  with  Philip.     It 

early  warn-    .  ^  * 

ingsofDe-  IS  not  merely  a  splendid  piece  of  oratory,  emphatic 
and  forcible  in  its  appeal  to  the  emotions ;  bringing 
the  audience  by  many  different  roads,  to  the  main 
conviction  which  the  orator  seeks  to  impress  ;  pro- 
foundly animated  with  genuine  Pan-hellenic  patri- 

^  Demosthcn.  Philipp.  i.  p.  47.  cVcl  v^v  ye  yeXcoF  tvff  m  xp^/^Ai 
rotff  irpayfUKTi, 
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otism,  and  with  the  dignity  of  that  free  Grecian 
world  now  threatened  by  a  monarch  from  without. 
It  has  other  merits  besides,  not  less  important  in 
themselves,  and  lying  more  immediately  within  the 
scope  of  the  historian.  We  find  Demosthenes,  yet 
only  thirty  years  old — young  in  political  life— and 
thirteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Chsaroneia — 
taking  accurate  measure  of  the  political  relations 
between  Athens  and  Philip  ;  examining  those  rela- 
tions during  the  past,  pointing  out  how  they  had 
become  every  year  more  unfavourable,  and  fore* 
telling  the  dangerous  contingences  of  the  future, 
unless  better  precautions  were  taken  ;  exposing  with 
courageous  frankness  not  only  the  past  misma- 
nagement of  public  men,  but  also  those  defective 
dispositions  of  the  people  themselves  wherein  such 
management  had  its  root ;  lastly,  after  fault  found, 
adventuring  on  his  own  responsibility  to  propose 
specific  measures  of  correction,  and  urging  upon 
reluctant  citizens  a  painful  imposition  of  personal 
hardship  as  well  as  of  taxation.  We  shall  find  him 
insisting  on  the  same  obligation,  irksome  alike  to 
the  leading  politicians  and  to  the  people  S  through- 
out all  the  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics.  We  note  his 
warnings  given  at  this  early  day,  when  timely  pre- 
vention would  have  been  easily  practicable ;  and 
his  superiority  to  elder  politicians  like  Eubulus  and 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  i.  p.  64.  s.  68.  'Eyc^  f*cv  oSv  oih*  5XXor€ 
nJ^roTt  irp6s  X^^^  €^6firjp  Xcyriy,  S,Ti  ibf  ^^  Koi  <nnniUr€w  vfiuf 
frnrttcfUvos  &,  vvp  tc  A  yiyv^a-KO  irdyff  dirX&r,  cvdiv  viro<rreiXafi€VW, 
irnrappfjariao'fJMi,  'E/SovXd/ii^y  d*  hv,  &aw€p  Sri  v\u.p  orvfi^pcc  ra  piX^ 
Turra  cucovtiv  oZSa,  ovt»s  f idcKU  (rwoiavv  kqI  t^  tA  /SArioro  tMvn- 
vroXXf  yhp  hf  ifhiov  throv.  Nw  ^  cV  ad^Xocp  oJcr»  roU  airh  rovrmp 
'ifwvrf  yevrfirofUyois,  SfMis  M  t$  awoiarttv  vfup,  Ap  ir/xifiyrf,  ravra 
iTffrfftcFAu  Xrycir  alpovfuu. 
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Phokion,  in  prudent  appreciation,  in  foresight,  and 
in  the  courage  of  speaking  out  unpalatable  truths. 
More  then  twenty  years  after  this  period,  when 
Athens  had  lost  the  game  and  was  in  her  phase  of 
humiliation,  Demosthenes  (in  repelling  the  charges 
of  those  who  imputed  her  misfortunes  to  his  bad 
advice)  measures  the  real  extent  to  which  a  political 
statesman  is  properly  responsible.  The  first  of  all 
things  is, — *'  To  see  events  in  their  beginnings — ^to 
discern  tendencies  beforehand,  and  proclaim  them 
beforehand  to  others — to  abridge  as  much  as  possible 
the  rubs,  impediments,  jealousies,  and  tardy  move« 
ments,  inseparable  from  the  march  of  a  free  city — 
and  to  infuse  among  the  citizens  harmony,  friendly 
feelings,  and  zeal  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties ^*'  The  first  Philippic  is  alone  sufficient  to 
prove,  how  justly  Demosthenes  lays  claim  to  the 
merit  of  having  *'  seen  events  in  their  beginnings  " 
and  given  timely  warning  to  his  countrymen.  It 
will  also  go  to  show,  along  with  other  proofs  here- 
after to  be  seen,  that  he  was  not  less  honest  and 
judicious  in  his  attempts  to  fulfil  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  statesman's  duty — that  of  working  up 
bis  countrymen  to  unanimous  and  resolute  enter* 
prise ;  to  the  pitch  requisite  not  merely  for  speaking 
and  voting,  but  for  acting  and.  suffering,  against  the 
public  enemy. 

1  Demorthenea,  De  Coronl,  p.  308.  s.  306.  'AXKh  /u)y  &y  y'  ^  6 
l^ffTwp  vw€v3%fpo£  tlrjt  frSurop  t^traaruf  Xd^i^Soyf*  ov  n-opcuroO^t.  Titfa 
a^p  ^arrl  rovra;  'Idtiy  ra  irpayfioTa  apx^^fiti^  <eal  frpoai<rBf<r$<u  Kal 
irp^iittuf  rocf  cSXXoip.  Tavra  winpaKrai  fMn,  Kai  Ifri  ras  cjcootoxov 
Ppadvrrfros^  okpovs^  ayifola$,  ^iXoif  ticuiff,  A  troXtrue^  raU  ir<SXccrc  it/m^* 
ffVTtv  AirdfTOis  ml  datoyicaai  Afjiopr^fuau,  ravff  &g  tig  €Xa;(«0TO  ovotci* 
Xcu,  Koi  ToMif^unf  fir  ^fMSroiay  luii  ^iXcay  icak  roi)  r^  dcoyra  woUw 
SpfA^jp  itparpei^. 
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We  know  neither  the  actual  course,  nor  the  con-  b.c.  351. 
eluding  vote,  of  this  debate,  wherein  Demosthenes  ^^^^  °^ 
took  a  part  so  unexpectedly  prominent.     But  we  sthenesnot 

1  .1  ^•      ,        "1  .  .  carried  into 

know  that  neither  of  the  two  positive  measures  e&ct:  bo 
which  he  recommends  was  carried  into  effect.  The  mel^ures 
working  armament  was  not  sent  out,  nor  was  the  ''^^^  ^^ 
home-force,  destined  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  instant 
movement  in  case  of  emergency,  ever  got  ready.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  month  of  September 
(the  oration  being  delivered  some  time  in  the  first 
half  of  351  B.C.))  that  any  actual  force  was  sent 
against  Philip;  and  even  then  nothing  more  was 
done  than  to  send  the  mercenary  chief  Charidemus 
to  the  Chersonese,  with  ten  triremes,  and  five  talents 
in  money,  but  no  soldiers^  Nor  is  there  any  pro* 
bability  that  Demosthenes  even  obtained  a  favour- 
able vote  of  the  assembly;  though  strong  votes 
against  Philip  were  often  passed  without  being  ever 
put  in  execution  afterwards^. 

Demosthenes  was  doubtless  opposed  by  those  opponenu 
senior  statesmen  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  sthen^^t 
come  forward  themselves  with  the  same  proposi-  t^^^ 
tions,  assuming  the  necessity  to  be  undeniable.  ^fPhuSJl 
But  what  ground  was  taken  in  opposing  him,  we  aiar^ai^ut 
do  not  know.     There  existed  at  that  time  in  Athens  kiDgstiii 
a  certain  party  or  section  who  undervalued  Philip 
as  an  enemy  not  really  formidable— far  less  for- 

^  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  s.  5. 

■  Defti0itb6AeB>  Phllipp.  i.  p.  48.  b.  34;  Olynth.  ii.  pi  31.  s.  12; 
Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  s.  5.  p.  32.  s.  16 ;  De  Rhodiorum  LibertAte>  p»  190. 
s.  1.  And  not  tnevely  votes  bgainti  Philip,  but  Against  others  also, 
remained  either  ttnexeeuted  or  inadequately  executed  (Demo«thenes, 
De  Republic^  Ordinatidft>  p.  175,  176). 
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midable  than  the  Persian  king^  The  reports  of 
Persian  force  and  preparation,  prevalent  two  years 
before  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his  harangue 
on  the  Symmories,  seem  still  to  have  continued, 
and  may  partly  explain  the  inaction  against  Philip. 
Such  reports  would  be  magnified,  or  fabricated,  by 
another  Athenian  party  much  more  dangerous ;  in 
communication  with,  and  probably  paid  by,  Philip 
himself.  To  this  party  Demosthenes  makes  his 
earliest  allusion  in  the  first  Philippic'^,  and  reverts 
to  them  on  many  occasions  afterwards.  We  may 
be  very  certain  that  there  were  Athenian  citizens 
serving  as  Philip's  secret  agents,  though  we  cannot 
assign  their  names.  It  would  be  not  less  his  interest 
to  purchase  such  auxiliaries,  than  to  employ  paid 
spies  in  his  operations  of  war^ ;  while  the  prevalent 
political  antipathies  at  Athens,  coupled  with  the 
laxity  of  public  morality  in  individuals,  would  render 
it  perfectly  practicable  to  obtain  suitable  instru- 
ments. That  not  only  at  Athens,  but  also  at  Am- 
phipolis,  Potidsea,  Olynthus  and  elsewhere,  Philip 
achieved  his  successes,  partly  by  purchasing  corrupt 
partisans  among  the  leaders  of  his  enemies — is  an 
assertion  so  intrinsically  probable,   that  we  may 

'  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libertat.  p.  197.  8.  31.  6p&  d*  vfi&v 
tvlovs  ^iXtinrov  fjiip  &s  &p*  ovdcyi&r  i^lov  noKK^Kis  okiy^povvraf, 
fiaxrCkta  d'  of  l<rxvp6p  ix^p6v  oh  Ap  npoeXrirai  ff^ofioviUiwus,  "EX  de  rbv 
flip  &s  <l>av\ov  ovK  afivPovfiiOa,  rf  de  &g  (f>ofi€pf  trai^*  imti^yxv, 
wp6s  Tiva9  irapard^fifBa ; 

This  oration  was  delivered  in  351-350  B.C. ;  a  few  months  after  the 
first  Philippic. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  i.  p.  45.  s.  21 ;  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  19.  s.  4. 

'  Compare  the  advice  of  the  Thebans  to  Mardonius  in  479  B.C. — 
during  the  Persian  invasion  of  Qreece  (Herodot.  iz.  2). 
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readily  believe  it,  though  advanced  chiefly  by  un- 
friendly witnesses.  Such  corruption  alone,  indeed, 
would  not  have  availed  him,  but  it  was  eminently 
useful  when  combined  with  well-employed  force  and 
military  genius. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIIL 

EUBOIC  AND  OLYNTHIAN  WARS. 

B.C.  851.  If  even  in  Athens,  at  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic 
wD^^nto  ^^  Demosthenes,  the  uneasiness  about  Philip  was 
atoiymhM  considerable,  much  more  serious  had  it  become 

— theOlyn- 

thiaiiB  among  his  neighbours  the  Olynthians.  He  had 
pwiip^  gained  them  over,  four  years  before,  by  transferring 
^tL"with  to  them  the  territory  of  Anthemus — and  the  still 
Atheni.  morc  important  town  of  Potidaea,  captured  by  his 
own  arms  from  Athens.  Grateful  for  these  ces- 
sions, they  had  become  his  allies  in  his  war  with 
Athens,  whom  they  hated  on  every  ground.  But 
a  material  change  had  since  taken  place.  Since 
the  loss  of  Meth6n£,  Athens,  expelled  from  the 
coast  of  Thrace  and  M acedonia,  had  ceased  to  be  a 
hostile  neighbour,  or  to  inspire  alarm  to  the  Olyn- 
thians; while  the  immense  increase  in  the  power 
of  Philip,  combined  with  his  ability  and  ambition 
alike  manifest,  had  overlaid  their  gratitude  for  the 
past  by  a  sentiment  of  fear  for  the  future.  It  was 
but  too  clear  that  a  prince  who  stretched  his  en- 
croaching arms  in  all  directions — to  Thermopylae, 
to  lUyria,  and  to  Thrace — would  not  long  suffer 
the  fertile  peninsula  between  the  Tdermaic  and 
Strymonic  gulfs  to  remain  occupied  by  free  Grecian 
communities.  Accordingly^  it  seems  that  after 
the  great  victory  of  Philip  in  Thessaly  over  the 
Phokians  (in  the  first  half  of  352  b.c),  the  Olyn- 
thians manifested  their  uneasiness  by  seceding  from 
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alliance  with  him  against  Athens.  They  concluded 
peace  with  that  dty,  and  manifested  such  friendly 
sentiments  that  an  alliance  began  to  be  thought 
possible.  This  peace  seems  to  have  been  concluded 
before  November  352  b.o.^ 

Here  was  an  important  change  of  policy  on  the  unfriendly 
part  of  the  Olyntbians.     Though  they  probably  phuiir*^ 
intended  it,  not  as  a  measure  of  hostility  against  oiymblt-. 
Philip,  but  simply  as  a  precaution  to  ensure  to  25J"^^i„ 
themselves  recourse  elsewhere  in  case  of  becoming  350  b.c* 
exposed  to  his  attack,  it  was  not  likely  that  be 
would  either  draw  or  recognise  any  such  distinction. 
He  would  probably  consider  that  by  the  cession 
of  Potidaea,   he  had  purchased  their  cooperation 
against  Athens,  and  would  treat  their  secession  as 
at  least  making  an  end  to  all  amicable  relations. 

A  few  months  afterwards  (at  the  date  of  the  first 
Philippic^)  we  find  that  he,  or  his  soldiers,  had 
attacked,  and  made  sudden  excursions  into  their 
territory,  close  adjoining  to  his  own. 

In  this  state  of  partial  hostility,  yet  without 
proclaimed  or  vigorous  war,  matters  seem  to  have 
remained  throughout  the  year  351  b.c.     Philip  was 

'  Demosthen.  oont.  Ariitoknt.  p.  S66.  p.  129.  Accum  (Olyntliums) 
imf  iMih  i^pmtr  «Mr  (Philip)  r^kuc/nrn^  ^Xicof  tp  wun^f  im^px^s 
{rvfiftaxol  Tt  fjcayy  Koi  d«*  tKttvov  ^fup  ciroXc/ioinr  ciivi&)  Hi  cBor  fitiCm 

rifs  rp^  ovroitfs  wtartme  yiyuSfMirmif, {ffiaSf  o6r  tnurw  Mb^mp 

op&pdtwmp  ^dior*  iv  ml  nvt  ikitipw  ^Ckauw  ttui  oMp  t6p  ^Oimnrop 
JhroKrtbopnw,  f^evs  wtwob^ptm^  ^aal  lii  ml  ovftfAxovs  munaw&au 

We  know  from  DkmyiiuB  tint  this  oratioii  wai  delirered  between 
Iffidmininer  362  b.o.  ind  Midsamiiier  361  B.C.  I  have  alreedy  »• 
meriLed  that  it  mvatk  ha^e  been  delireted,  in  my  jiidgeinent»  before  the 
month  Mnnakterion  (November)  362  b.c. 

'  Demoethenee,  Philippic  i  p.  44.  i.  20.  cVl  t^9  ^(al^ptif  raOm 

6m6  Tijt  ol«f /or  x^^  <>^>^  arpardoBf  tit  USkas  km  Xtfifidip^avp  ml 
^Okvp&op  ml  Sirm  fiomktrm. 
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engaged  during  that  year  in  his  Thracian  expe- 
dition, where  he  fell  sick,  so  that  aggressive  enter- 
prise was  for  the  time  suspended.  Meanwhile  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  proposed  to  Olynthus  a 
scheme  of  decided  alliance  against  Philip\  But 
the  Olynthians  had  too  much  to  fear  from  him,  to 
become  themselves  the  aggressors.  They  still  pro- 
bably hoped  that  he  might  find  sufficient  enemies 
and  occupation  elsewhere,  among  Thracians,  Uly- 
rians,  Paeonians,  Arymbas  and  the  Epirots,  and 
Athenians^ ;  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be  the  first 
to  provoke  a  contest.  This  state  of  reciprocal  mis- 
trust^ continued  for  several  months,  until  at  length 
Philip  began  serious  operations  against  them ;  not 
very  long  after  his  recovery  from  the  sickness  in 
Thrace,  and  seemingly  towards  the  middle  of  350 
B.c/;  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  Olympiad 
107,  3. 

1  Demosthenes^  Olynthiac  i.  p.  11.  s.  7 vw\  yhp^  h  wdvrts 

iBpvWovv  T€09,  'OXvvBiovs  €Kiro\tfA^<rai  dciir  ^tXlmrify  yiyovof 
avT6fAaTov,  koi  ravff  as  hv  vfjuv  futkioTa  avii^€poi,  E2  /mv  yhp  v<f>^ 
vfjL&v  ircicr^cin'Cff  dvciXoyro  t6v  nSktfiov,  ot^oXcpol  avfifjMXpi  Koi  p^xp^  ^^^ 
tavr*  iiv  iyvaK&rtg  Ijirav  Tcrwff,  &c. 

Compare  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30.  s.  9.  and  p.  32.  s.  18.  mx  otg,  cZ  iroXc- 
firf<raiev,  iroifuos  c&a'fip  vrrurxyovfuBti,  o^oi  vvv  vokepovprcu ; 

'  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  13.  s.  13. 

'  Demosthen.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30.  s.  8.  oih-e  ^CKanros  fBdpp€i  rovrovs, 

^  Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  13.  s.  13.  ...s^^ija-Bimiat*  iroKiv  patatK 
cIk  «ir\  t6  ptfBvptiv  iariKkivtv,  dXX'  tvBv%  ^OXvvBiois  ^irexc/pijcrcy. 

What  length  of  time  is  denoted  by  the  adverb  €vBv9,  must  of  course 
be  matter  of  conjecture.  If  the  expression  had  been  found  in  the  Ora- 
tion De  Coronft,  delivered  twenty  years  afterwards,  we  might  have  con- 
strued ilBvs  very  loosely.  But  it  occurs  here  in  an  oration  delivered 
probably  in  the  latter  half  of  350  B.C., — certainly  not  later  than  the 
first  half  of  348  B.C.  Accordingly,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  assign  to 
the  interval  here  designated  by  tlBifs  (that  between  Philip's  recoveiy 
and  his  serious  attack  upon  the  Olynthians)  a  longer  time  than  six 
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It  was  probably  during  the  continuance  of  such  Fugitive 

,  -  half-bro* 

semi-hostile  relations   that    two   half-brothers   of  the»of 
Philip,  sons  of  his  father  Amyntas    by  another  tidnTheilir 
mother,  sought  and  obtained  shelter  at  Olynthus.  *^^^y»*^»^ 
They  came  as  his  enemies ;  for  he  had  put  to  death 
already  one  of  their  brothers,  and  they  themselves 
only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  flight.     Whether 
they  had  committed  any  positive  act  to  provoke  his 
wrath^  we  are  not  informed ;  but  such  tragedies 
were   not    unfrequent    in   the   Macedonian   regal 
family.    While  Olynthus  was  friendly  and  grateful 
to  Philip,  these  exiles  would  not   have  resorted 
thither;  but  they  were  now  favourably  received, 
and  may  perhaps  have  held  out  hopes  that  in  case 
of  war  they  could  raise  a  Macedonian  party  against 
Philip.  To  that  prince,  the  reception  of  his  fugitive* 
enemies  served  as  a  plausible  pretence  for  war — 
which  he  doubtless  would  under  all  circumstances 
have  prosecuted — against  Olynthus ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  so  put  forward  in  his  public  decla- 
rations ^ 

But  Philip,  in  accomplishing  his  conquests,  knew  intrigues  of 
well  how  to  blend  the  influences  of  deceit  and  se-  oiynthui— 
duction  with  those  of  arms,  and  to  divide  or  corrupt  ©"cotfJ^ 
those  whom  he  intended  to  subdue.    To  such  insi-  foraen°fng^ 
dious  approaches  Olynthus  was  in  many  ways  open,  ^^^l^^ 

months.  We  should  then  suppose  this  attack  to  have  heen  commenced 
about  the  hist  quarter  of  Olymp.  107, 2 ;  or  in  the  first  half  of  350  b.c. 
This  is  the  view  of  Bohnecke,  and  I  think  very  probable  (Forschungen, 
p.  211). 

^  Justin,  viii.  3 ;  Orosius,  iii.  12.  Justin  states  this  as  the  cause  of 
the  attack  made  by  Philip  on  Olynthus — ^which  I  do  not  believe.  But 
I  see  no  gro^d  for  doubting  the  fact  itself — or  for  doubting  that  Philip 
laid  hold  of  it  as  a  pretext  He  found  the  half-brothers  in  Olynthus 
when  the  city  was  taken,  and  put  both  of  them  to  death. 

VOL.  XI.  2  G 
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The  power  of  that  city  consisted,  in  great  part,  in 
her  position  as  chief  of  a  numerous  confederacy, 
including  a  large  proportion,  though  probably  not 
all,  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalki- 
dikS.  Among  the  different  members  of  such  a 
confederacy,  there  was  more  or  less  of  dissentient 
interest  or  sentiment,  which  accidental  circum- 
stances  might  inflame  so  as  to  induce  a  wish  for 
separation.  In  each  city  moreover,  and  in  Olyn- 
thus  itself,  there  were  ambitious  citizens  competing 
for  power,  and  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
whereby  it  was  to  be  acquired  or  retained.  In  each 
of  them,  Philip  could  open  intrigues,  and  enlist  par- 
tisans ;  in  some,  he  would  probably  receive  invita- 
tions  to  do  so ;  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploits, 
Vhile  it  inspired  alarm  in  some  quarters,  raised 
hopes  among  disappointed  and  jealous  minorities. 
If,  through  such  predisposing  circumstances,  he 
either  made  or  found  partisans  and  traitors  in  the 
distant  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  much  more  was  this 
practicable  for  him  in  the  neighbouring  peninsula 
of  Chalkidikd.  Olynthus  and  the  other  cities  were 
nearly  all  conterminous  with  the  Macedonian  terri- 
tory, some  probably  with  boundaries  not  clearly 
settled.  Perdikkas  II.  had  given  to  the  Olynthians 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war*)  a  por- 
tion of  his  territory  near  the  Lake  Bolb6 :  Philip 
himself  had  given  to  them  the  district  of  Anthe- 
mus.  Possessed  of  so  much  neighbouring  land,  he 
had  the  means,  with  little  loss  to  himself,  of  mate- 
rially favouring  or  enriching  such  individual  citi- 
zens, of  Olynthus  or  other  cities,  as  chose  to  pro- 

>  Thuoyd.  u  6S. 
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mote  his  designs.  Besides  direct  bribes,  where 
that  mode  of  proceeding  was  most  effective,  he 
could  grant  the  right  of  gratuitous  pasture  to  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  one,  and  furnish  abundant  sup- 
plies of  timber  to  another.  Master  as  he  now  was 
of  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  he  could  at  pleasure 
open  or  close  to  them  the  speculations  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Mount  Pangseus,  for  which  they  had  always 
hankered  \  If  his  privateers  harassed  even  the 
powerful  Athens,  and  the  islands  under  her  protec- 
tion, much  more  vexatious  would  they  be  to  his 
neighbours  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  which  they 
as  it  were  encircled,  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf  on 
one  side  to  the  Stryroonic  Gulf  on  the  other. 
Lastly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  individuals  in 
these  cities  had  found  it  profitable  to  take  service, 
civil  or  military,  under  Philip,  which  would  supply 
him  with  correspondents  and  adherents  among  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  seen,  that  with  reference 
to  Olynthus  and  her  confederate  cities,  Philip  had 
at  his  command  means  of  private  benefit  and  an- 
noyance to  such  an  extent,  as  would  ensure  to 
him  the  cooperation  of  a  venal  and  traitorous  mi 
nority  in  each  ;  such  minority  of  course  blending 
its  proceedings,  and  concealing  its  purposes,  among 
the  standing  political  feuds  of  the  place.  These 
means  however  were  only  preliminary  to  the  direct 
use  of  the  sword.  His  seductions  and  presents 
commenced  the  work,  but  his  excellent  general- 
ship and  soldiers — the  phalanx,  the  hypaspistse, 

^  Demosthenes,  Fala.  Leg.  p,  425, 426;  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  2. 17. 
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and  the  cavalry,  all  now  brought  into  admirable 
training  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reigns-com- 
pleted it. 
conqnert  Though  Demostheues  in  one  passage  goes  so  far 
tiruction  of  as  to  Say  that  Philip  rated  his  established  influence 
thun  ion'  so  high  as  to  expect  to  incorporate  the  Chalkidic 
town^by  confederacy  in  his  empire  without  serious  diffi- 
ulilcn'siro-.  c^lty  ^^^  without  even  real  war* — there  is  ground 
847  B.C.—    for  believinff  that  he  encountered  strenuous  resist- 

terrible  ^ 

ph«no.  ance,  avenged  by  unmeasured  rigours  after  the 
victory.  The  two  years  and  a  half  between  Mid- 
summer 350  B.C.,  and  the  commencement  of  347 
B.C.  (the  two  last  years  of  Olympiad  107  and  the 
nine  first  months  of  Olympiad  108),  were  pro* 
ductive  of  phaenomena  more  terror-striking  than 
anything  in  the  recent  annals  of  Greece.  No  less 
than  thirty-two  free  Grecian  cities  in  Chalkidikd 
were  taken  and  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being 
reduced  to  slavery,  by  Philip.  Among  them  was 
Olynthus,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  flourishing,  and 
energetic  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood ; 
Apollonia,  whose  inhabitants  would  now  repent  the 
untoward  obstinacy  of  their  fathers  (thirty-two  years 
before)  in  repudiating  a  generous  and  equal  confe- 
deracy with  Olynthus,  and  invoking  Spartan  aid  to 
revive  the  falling  power  of  Philip's  father,  Amyntas ; 
and  Stageira,  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle.  The  de- 
struction of  thirty-two  free  Hellenic  communities  in 
two  years  by  a  foreign  prince,  was  a  calamity  the 

'  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  i.  p.  15.  s.  22.  oCt  hv  cf^vcyfcc  rhv  n^€fi6p 
iroTt  rovTov  mwos,  ci  iroKtyxiv  4^^  d<^<rciy  aMv,  dKK*  &s  cVicbv 
&ncarra  rorc  ijXmC*  ^^  irpayfiara  dpaipri<r€<rBai,  k  jra  dic^cvcrrac.  Tovro 
d^  fTpmroy  qMp  raparTfi  irapci  yv&p.j)v  yryovdr,  &c. 
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like  of  which  had  never  occurred  since  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes.  I  have  already  recounted  in  a  previous 
chapter*  the  manifestation  of  wrath  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  99th  Olympiad  (384  b.c.)  against  the 
envoys  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
captured  and  subverted  five  or  six  free  Hellenic 
communities  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Far  more  vehe* 
ment  would  be  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror, 
after  the  Olynthian  war,  against  the  Macedonian 
destroyer  of  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities.  We  shall 
:find  this  plainly  indicated  in  the  phsenomena  imme- 
diately succeeding.  We  shall  see  Athens  terrified 
into  a  peace  alike  dishonourable  and  improvident, 
which  even  Demosthenes  does  not  venture  to  op- 
pose :  we  shall  see  iEschines  passing  out  of  a  free- 
spoken  Athenian  citizen  into  a  servile  worshiper, 
if  not  a  paid  agent,  of  Philip :  we  shall  observe  Iso- 
krates,  once  the  champion  of  Pan-hellenic  freedom 
and  integrity,  ostentatiously  proclaiming  Philip 
as  the  master  and  arbiter  of  Greece,  while  per- 
suading him  at  the  same  time  to  use  his  power 
well  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Persia.  These 
were  terrible  times;  suitably  illustrated  in  their 
cruel  details  by  the  gangs  of  enslaved  Chalkidic 
Greeks  of  both  sexes,  seen  passing  even  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus^ as  the  property  of  new  grantees  who 
extolled  the  munificence  of  the  donor  Philip ;  and 
suitably  ushered  in  by  awful  celestial  signs,  showers 

'  See  Ch.  Ixxxiii.  p.  48  of  tbis  Volume. 

*  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  439.  jEschines  himself  met  a  person 
named  Atrestidas  followed  by  one  of  these  sorrowful  troops.  We  may 
be  sure  that  this  case  was  only  one  among  many. 
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of  fire  and  blood  falling  from  the  heavens  to  the 

earth,  in  testimony  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods^ 

B,c.35o.  While,  however,  we   make  out  with  tolerable 

r^cksthe    clearness  the  general  result  of  Philip's  Olynthian 

oiynthiaM    ^ar,  and  the  terror  which  it  struck  into  the  Gre- 

kidians—     cian  mmd — we  are  not  only  left  without  information 

ofSll^oiyn-  as  to  its  details,  but  are  even  perplexed  by  its 

I^so'b"*.    chronology.    I  have  already  remarked,  that  though 

the  Olynthians  had  contracted  such  suspicions  of 

Philip,  even  before  the  beginning  of  351  b.c,  as  to 

^  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii.  27.  "  Fit  et  coeli  ipniu  hiatus,  quod  Tocant  chasnuL 
Fit  et  sanguined  specie  (quo  nihil  tembilius  mortalium  timori  est)  in- 
cendium  ad  terras  cadens  inde;  sictU  Olympiadis  centennuB  septitna 
atmo  tertiOf  cum  rem  PMUpjm$  Grmdam  quaterH.  Atque  ego  hsBC 
statis  temporibus  natune,  ut  cetera,  arbitror  existere;  non  (ut  plerique) 
variis  de  causis,  quas  ingeniorum  acumen  ezcogitat.  Quippe  ingentium 
malorum  fuere  pr€enuntia ;  sed  ea  aoddiise  non  quia  haw  facta  sunt 
arbitror,  venun  h»c  ideo  facta,  quia  incasura  erant  ilia :  raritate  autem 
occultam  eorum  esse  rationem,  ideoque  non  sicut  exortus  supra  dictos 
defectusque  et  multa  alia  nosci." 

The  precision  of  this  chronologioal  note  makes  it  Talnable.  Oljrmp. 
107,  ^--corresponds  to  the  year  between  Midsummer  350  and  Midsum- 
mer 349  B.C. 

Taylor,  who  cites  this  passage  in  his  Ph)legomena  ad  Demosthenem 
(ap.  Reiske  Oratt.  Gr.  vol.  viii.  p.  756),  takes  the  liberty,  without  any 
manuscript  authority,  of  altering  tertio  into  quarto ;  which  Bohneeke 
justly  pronounces  to  be  unreasonable  (Forschungen,  p.  212).  The 
passage  as  it  stands  is  an  evidence,  not  merely  to  authentieate  the  ter- 
rific character  of  the  time,  but  also  to  prove,  among  other  evidences, 
that  the  attack  of  Philip  on  the  Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  began  in 
350-349  B.C. — ^not  in  the  following  Olympic  year,  or  in  the  time  after 
Midsummer  349  b.c. 

Bohneeke  (Forschungen,  p.  201-221)  has  gone  into  an  examination 
of  the  dates  and  events  of  this  Ol3mthian  war,  and  has  arranged  them 
in  a  manner  different  from  any  preceding  critic.  £Us  examination  is 
acute  and  instructive,  including  however  some  reasonings  of  little  force 
or  pertinence.  I  follow  him  generally  in  placing  the  beginning  of  the 
Olynthian  war,  and  the  Ol}mthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  before  Olymp.  107,4. 
This  is  the  best  opinion  which  I  can  form,  on  matters  lamentably  un« 
attested  and  uncertain. 
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induce  them  to  make  peace  with  his  enemy  Athens-^ 
they  had,  nevertheless,  declined  the  overtures  of 
Athens  for  a  closer  alliance,  not  wishing  to  bring 
upon  themselves  decided  hostility  from  so  powerful 
a  neighbour,  until  his  aggressions  should  become 
such  as  to  leave  them  no  choice.  We  have  no 
precise  information  as  to  Philip's  movements  after 
his  operations  in  Thrace  and  his  sickness  in  351  b.c. 
But  we  know  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  re- 
main inactive ;  that  he  was  incessantly  pushing  his 
conquests ;  and  that  no  conquest  could  be  so  im- 
portant to  him  as  that  of  Olynthus  and  the  Chal- 
kidic  peninsula.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find,  that  the  Olynthian  and  Chalkidian  confe- 
derates became  the  object  of  his  direct  hostility  in 
350  B.C.  He  raised  pretences  for  attack  against 
one  or  other  of  these  cities  separately  ;  avoiding  to 
deal  with  the  confederacy  as  a  whole,  and  disclaim- 
ing, by  special  envoys\  all  purposes  injurious  to 
Olynthus. 

Probably  the  philippising  party  in  that  city  may  Theoiyn- 
have  dwelt  upon  this  disclaimer  as  satisfactory,  and  cXn^Su 
given  as  many  false  assurances  about  the  purposes  aXu^* 
of  Philip,  as  we  shall  find  iSlschines  hereafter  ut- 
tering at  Athens.    But  the  general  body  of  citizens 
were  not  so  deceived.     Feeling  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  prudent  to  close  with  the  pre- 

'  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113.  That  Philip  not  only  attacked,  but 
even  subdued,  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  before  he  marched  di- 
rectly and  finally  to  assail  Olynthus — is  stated  in  the  Fftgment  of 
Kallisthenes  ap.  Stobseum,  £clog.  Tit.  vii.  p.  92. 

Kallisthenes,  whose  history  is  lost,  was  a  native  of  Olynthus,  bom  a 
few  years  before  the  capture  of  the  dty. 
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vious  Athenian  overtures,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  to  propose  alliance  and  invite  cooperation 
against  Phihp.  Their  first  propositions  were  doubt- 
less not  couched  in  the  language  of  urgency  and 
distress.  They  were  not  as  yet  in  any  actual  danger ; 
their  power  was.  great  in  reality,  and  estimated  at 
its  full  value  abroad ;  moreover,  as  prudent  diplo- 
matists, they  would  naturally  overstate  their  own 
dignity  and  the  magnitude  of  what  they  were  oflfer- 
ing.  Of  course  they  would  ask  for  Athenian  sdd 
to  be  sent  to  Chalkidikd — since  it  was  there  that 
the  war  was  being  carried  on  ;  but  they  would  ask 
for  aid  in  order  to  act  energetically  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  repress  the  growth  of  his 
power — not  to  avert  immediate  danger  menacing 
Olynthus. 

The  Athe-        Thcrc  uecdcd  no  discussion  to  induce  the  Athe- 
nians con-         ,  1  •       ii^  -r  1         1         «      1 

tract  alii-     uiaus  to  accept  this  alliance.    It  was  what  they  had 

oij^thua—  long  been  seeking,  and  they  willingly  closed  with 

S'jJlSiUe    t^6  proposition.     Of  course  they  also  promised — 

Demo/^     what  iudccd  was  almost  involved  in  the  acceptance 

schenes.       — to  scud  a  forcc  to  coopcratc  against  Philip  in 

Chalkidikd.   On  this  first  recognition  of  Olynthus  as 

an  ally — or  perhaps  shortly  afterwards,  but  before 

circumstances  had  at  all  changed — Demosthenes 

delivered  his  earliest  Olynthiac  harangue.     Of  the 

three  memorable  compositions  so  denominated,  the 

earliest  is,  in  my  judgement,  that  which  stands  second 

in  the  edited  order.     Their  true  chronological  order 

has  long  been,  and  still  is,  matter  of  controversy; 

the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  is  that  the 

first  and  the  second  are  erroneously  placed,  but 


tenor. 
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that  the  third  is  really  the  latest^ ;  all  of  them  being 
delivered  during  the  six  or  seven  last  months  of 
350  B.C. 

In  this  his  earliest  advocacy  (the  speech  which  Jhe  second 
stands  printed  as  the  second  Oiynthiac),  Demo-  uthe 
sthenes  insists-  upon  the  advantageous  contingency  riTtoneTnd 
which  has  just  turned  up  for  Athens,  through  the 
blessing  of  the  gods,  in  the  spontaneous  tender  of 
so  valuable  an  ally.  He  recommends  that  aid  be  des-* 
patched  to  the  new  ally;  the  most  prompt  and  eflfect- 
ive  aid  will  please  him  the  best.  But  this  recom* 
mendation  is  contained  in  a  single  sentence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  speech  ;  it  is  neither  repeated  a  second 
time,  nor  emphatically  insisted  upon,  nor  enlarged 
by  specification  of  quantity  or  quality  of  aid  to  be 
sent.  No  allusion  is  made  to  necessities  or  danger 
of  Olynthus,  nor  to  the  chance  that  Philip  might  con- 
quer the  town ;  still  less  to  ulterior  contingences, 
that  Philip,  if  he  did  conquer  it,  might  carry  the 
seat  of  war  from  his  own  coasts  to  those  of  Attica. 
On  the  contrary,  Demosthenes  adverts  to  the  power 
of  the  Olynthians — to  the  situation  of  their  terri- 
tory, close  on  Philip's  flanks — to  their  fixed  reso- 
lution that  they  will  never  again  enter  into  amity 
or  compromise  with  him — as  evidences  how  valuable 
their  alliance  will  prove  to  Athens ;  enabling  her 
to  prosecute  with  improved  success  the  war  against 
Philip,  and  to  retrieve  the  disgraceful  losses  brought 
upon  her  by  previous  remissness.     The  main  pur- 

*  Some  remarks  will  be  found  on  the  order  of  the  Olynthiacs  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  present  chapter. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  the  Olynthiacs  tm  first, 
second,  and  third,  according  to  the  common  and  edited  order ;  though 
1  cannot  adopt  that  (Hrder  as  correct. 
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pose  of  the  orator  is  to  inflame  his  countrymen 
into  more  hearty  and  vigorous  efforts  for  the  pro- 
secution  of  this  general  war  ;  while  to  furnish  aid 
to  the  Olynthians,  is  only  a  secondary  purpose,  and 
a  part  of  the  larger  scheme.  ''  I  shall  not  (says 
the  orator)  expatiate  on  the  formidable  power  of 
Philip  as  an  argument  to  urge  you  to  the  per- 
formance  of  your  public  duty.  That  would  be  too 
much  both  of  compliment  to  hini  and  of  disparage- 
ment to  you.  I  should,  indeed,  myself  have  thought 
him  truly  formidable,  if  he  had  achieved  his  pre- 
sent eminence  by  means  consistent  with  justice. 
But  he  has  aggrandised  himself,  partly  through 
your  negligence  and  improvidence,  partly  by  trea- 
cherous means — by  taking  into  pay  corrupt  par- 
tisans at  Athens,  and  by  cheating  successively 
Olynthians,  Thessalians,  and  all  his  other  allies. 
These  allies,  having  now  detected  his  treachery,  are 
deserting  him;  without  them,  his  power  will  crumble 
away.  Moreover,  the  Macedonians  themselves  have 
no  sympathy  with  his  personal  ambition ;  they  are 
fatigued  with  the  labour  imposed  upon  them  by  his 
endless  military  movements,  and  impoverished  by 
the  closing  of  their  ports  through  the  war.  His 
vaunted  officers  are  men  of  worthless  and  dissolute 
habits ;  his  personal  companions  are  thieves,  vile 
ministers  of  amusement,  outcasts  from  our  cities. 
His  past  good  fortune  imparts  to  all  this  real  weak* 
ness  a  fallacious  air  of  strength  ;  and  doubtless  his 
good  fortune  has  been  very  great.  But  the  fortune 
of  Athens,  and  her  title  to  the  benevolent  aid  of 
the  gods  is  still  greater — if  only  you,  Athenians, 
will  do  your  duty.     Yet  here  you  are,  sitting  still, 
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doing  nothing.  The  sluggard  cannot  even  com- 
niand  his  friends  to  work  for  him — much  less  the 
gods.  I  do  not  wonder,  that  Philip,  always  in  the 
field,  always  in  movement,  doing  everything  for 
himself,  never  letting  slip  an  opportunity — prevails 
over  you  who  merely  talk,  inquire,  and  vote,  with- 
out action.  Nay — the  contrary  would  he  won- 
derful— if  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  not 
heen  the  conqueror.  But  what  I  do  wonder  at  is, 
that  you  Athenians — who  in  former  days  contended 
for  Pan-hellenic  freedom  against  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians — who,  scorning  unjust  aggrandisement  for 
yourselves,  fought  in  person  and  lavished  your  sub* 
stance  to  protect  the  rights  of  other  Greeks — that 
you  now  shrink  from  personal  service  and  payment 
of  money  for  the  defence  of  your  own  possessions. 
You,  who  have  so  often  rescued  others,  can  now 
sit  still  after  having  lost  so  much  of  your  own  I 
I  wonder  you  do  not  look  back  to  that  conduct  of 
yours  which  has  brought  your  affairs  into  this  state 
of  ruin,  and  ask  yourselves  how  they  can  ever  mend, 
while  such  conduct  remains  unchanged.  It  was 
much  easier  at  first  to  preserve  what  we  once  had, 
than  to  recover  it  now  that  it  is  lost ;  we  have  no- 
thing now  left  to  lose — we  have  every  thing  to 
recover.  This  must  be  done  by  ourselves,  and  at 
once ;  we  must  furnish  money,  we  must  serve  in 
person  by  turns  ;  we  must  give  our  generals  means 
to  do  their  work  well,  and  then  exact  from  them  a 
severe  account  afterwards — which  we  cannot' do,  so 
long  as  we  ourselves  will  neither  pay  nor  serve. 
We  must  correct  that  abuse  which  has  grown  up, 
whereby  particular  symmories  in  the  state  combine 
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to  exempt  themselves  from  burthensome  duties^ 
and  to  cast  them  all  unjustly  upon  others.  We 
must  not  only  come  forward  vigorously  and  heartily, 
with  person  and  with  money,  but  each  man  must 
embrace  faithfully  his  fair  share  of  patriotic  obli* 
gation.'' 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  earliest  discourse 
delivered  by  Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  Olyn- 
thus.  In  the  mind  of  modern  readers,  as  in  that  of 
the  rhetor  Dionysius^  there  is  an  unconscious  ten* 
dency  to  imagine  that  these  memorable  pleadings 
must  have  worked  persuasion,  and  to  magnify  the 
efficiency  of  their  author  as  an  historical  and  di- 
recting person.  But  there  are  no  facts  to  bear  out 
such  an  impression.  Demosthenes  was  still  com* 
paratively  a  young  man — thirty-one  years  of  age  ; 
admired  indeed  for  his  speeches  and  his  compo- 
sitions written  to  be  spoken  by  others^ ;  but  as  yet 
not  enjoying  much  practical  influence.  It  is  more- 
over certain — to  his  honour — ^that  he  descried  and 
measured  foreign  dangers  before  they  were  recog- 

1  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammie.  p.  736.  firrii  y^  Spxovra  KaiKkifuixw, 
c<^*  ot  Ths  tis  "OXvvBov  PaifBtlas  direoTCiXay  *A0rfvaiot,   V€i(r$€prf£ 

He  connects  the  three  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  with  the  three 
Athenian  armaments  sent  to  Olynthus  in  the  year  following  Midsum- 
mer 349  B.C. ;  for  which  armaments  he  had  just  hefore  cited  Philo- 
chorus. 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  sneers  of  Meidias :  see  the  ontion  of  De- 
mosthenes cont.  Meidiam,  p.  575,  576  (spoken  in  the  year  following-* 
349-348  B.C.). 

I  observe,  not  without  regret,  that  Demosthenes  himself  is  not 
ashamed  to  put  the  like  sneers  into  the  mouth  of  a  client  speaking 
before  the  Dikastery — ^against  Lakritus — ''this  very  clever  man,  who 
has  paid  ten  minse  to  Isokrates  for  a  course  of  rhetoricj  and  thinks 
himself  able  to  talk  you  over  as  he  pleases,"  &c.  (Demosth.  adv.  Lakrit* 
p.  938). 
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nised  by  ordinary  politicians;  that  he  advised  a 
course,  energetic  and  salutary  indeed,  but  painful 
for  the  people  to  act  upon,  and  disagreeable  for 
recognised  leaders  to  propose ;  that  these  leaders, 
such  as  Eubulus  and  others,  were  accordingly  ad- 
verse to  him.  The  tone  of  Demosthenes  in  these 
speeches  is  that  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  con- 
tending against  heavy  odds — combating  an  habitual 
and  deep-seated  reluctance.  He  is  an  earnest  re- 
monstrant— an  opposition  speaker — contributing  to 
raise  up  gradually  a  body  of  public  sentiment  and 
conviction  which  ultimately  may  pass  into  act. 
His  rival  Eubulus  is  the  ministerial  spokesman, 
whom  the  majority,  both  rich  and  poor,  followed ; 
a  man  not  at  all  corrupt  (so  far  as  we  know),  but 
of  simple  conservative  routine,  evading  all  painful 
necessities  and  extraordinary  precautions ;  con- 
ciliating the  rich  by  resisting  a  property-tax^  and 
the  general  body  of  citizens  by  refusing  to  meddle 
with'the  Thedric  expenditure. 

The  Athenians  did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  De- 
mosthenes. They  accepted  the  Olynthian  alliance, 
but  took  no  active  step  to  cooperate  with  Olynthus 
in  the  war  against  Philip  ^  Such  unhappily  was 
their  usual  habit.  The  habit  of  Philip  was  the  op- 
posite.    We  need  no  witness  to  satisfy  us,  that  he 

*  An  orator  of  the  next  generation  (Deinarchus  cont.  Demosthen. 
p.  102.  8.  99)  taunts  Demosthenes  as  a  mere  opposition-talker,  in  con- 
trast with  the  excellent  administration  of  the  finances  and  marine  under 
Eubulus — irouu  yhp  rpirfp€if  €la'\  KartfrKexKurfUvai  diit  rovroy  (Demo- 
sthenes) Aairtp  €v\  EvpovKov,  rj  ir^kft;  1j  troiOi  P€»<roiKoi  tovtov 
wokirtvofjjpov  yty6va(ri ;  The  administration  of  Eubulus  must  have  left 
a  creditable  remembrance,  to  be  thus  cited  afterwards. 

See  Theopompus  ap.  Harpokr.  ▼.  Etf/3ovXoc;  Plutarch,  Reipubl. 
Gerend.  Pr»cept.  p.  812.  Compare  also  Demosth.  Fal.  Leg.  p.  435; 
and  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  57.  c.  11. 
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Philip  con-  would  not  slacken  in  his  attack — and  that  in  the 
p^the      course  of  a  month  or  two,  he  would  master  more 
wnftdlwV  than  one  of  the  Chalkidic  cities,  perhaps  defeating 
iii^g  da^r  t'^®  Olynthian  forces  also.     The  Olynthians  would 
— f^h*]*"'  discover  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by  their 
plications  to  ncw  alHcs ;    while  the  philippising  party  among 
^^'       themselves  would  take  advantage  of  the  remissness 
of  Athens  to  depreciate  her  promises  as  worthless 
or  insincere,  and  to  press  for  accommodation  with 
the  enemy  \     Complaints  would   presently  reach 
Athens,  brought  by  fresh  envoys  from  the  Olynthi- 
ans, and  probably  also  from  the  Cbalkidians,  who 
were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  Philip's  arms.    They 
would  naturally  justify  this  renewed  application  by 
expatiating  on  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip  ; 
they  would  now  call  for  aid  more  urgently,  and 
might  even  glance  at  the  possibility  of  Philip's  con- 
quest of  Chalkidikd.    It  was  in  this  advanced  stage 
of  the  proceedings  that  Demosthenes  again  exerted 
himself  in  the  cause,  delivering  that  speech  which 
stands  first  in  the  printed  order  of  the  Olynthiacs. 
Here  we  have,  not  a  Philippic,  but  a  true  Olyn- 
thiac.     Olynthus  is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  a 
larger  theme,  upon  the  whole  of  which  Demo- 

1  DemoBth.  Olyntb.  i.  p.  9.  m  tart  fiaKurra  rovro  dcor,  fjjj  nav* 
ovpyos  ^v  KcX  tkivhs  SvBpojros  (Philip)  npdyfUKn  xP^^^^*^  ^^  H^ 
mUmp  riviK  itp  rCxBt  rii  ^'  dtrtikww,  ra  d'  ^fAog  dtaPoiXK^y  icui  rffy 
dvovaiap  rtlif  fffi€T€pap,  rpi^  re  k(u  vapaavdoTiTtil  ri  r«v  SKap 
wppyiAornv, 

This  oocun  in  the  next  subsequent  speech  of  Demosthenes,  intima- 
ting what  Philip  and  his  partisans  had  already  deduced  as  inference 
from  the  past  neglect  of  the  Athenians  to  send  any  aid  to  Olynthus. 
Of  course  no  such  inference  could  be  started  until  some  time  had  been 
allowed  for  expectation  and  disappointment)  which  is  one  among 
many  reasons  for  beUeying  the  first  Olynthiac  to  be  posterior  in  time 
to  the  second. 
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stbenes  intendB  to  discourse ;  but  stands  out  as  the  Demo^ 
prominent  feature  and  specialty  of  his  pleading.   It  uven  an- 
ifi  now  pronounced  to  be  in  danger  and  in  pressing  tibuc  oi^"" 
need  of  succour ;  moreover  its  preservation  is  stre-  ^^^^^ 
nuously  pressed  upon  the  Athenians,  as  essential  to  *^^^  ^^ 
their  own  safety.     While  it  stands  with  its  confe-  printed 
deracy  around  it,  the  Athenians  can  fight  Philip  on  tenor.' 
his  own  coast ;  if  it  falls,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  transferring  the  war  into  Attica,  and 
assailing  them  on  their  own  soiP.    Demosthenes 
is  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch  of  emphasis,  com« 
plaining  of  the  lukewarmness  of  his  countrymen 
on  a  crisis  which  calls  aloud  for  instant  action^. 
He  again  urges  that  a  vote  be  at  once  passed  to 
assist  Olynthus,  and  two  armaments  despatched  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  one  to  preserve  to  Olynthus 
her  confederate  cities — ^the  other,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion by  simultaneous  attack  on  Philip  at  home. 
Without   such   two-fold   aid   (he  says)  the  cities 
cannot  be  preserved^     Advice  of  aid  generally  he 
had  already  given,  though  less  emphaticallyi  in  his 
previous  harangue ;  but  he  now  superadds  a  new 
suggestion — that  Athenian  envoys  shall  be  sent 
thither,  not  merely  to  announce  the  coming  of  the 
force,  but  also  to  remain  at  Olynthus  and  watch 
over  the  course  of  events.     For  he  is  afraid,  that 
unless  such  immediate  encouragement  be  sent, 
Philip  may,  even  without  the  tedious  process  of  a 
siege,  frighten  or  cajole  the  Olynthian  confederacy 

1  DemoBth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  12,  13.  '  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9. 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  14.  ^fd  d^  fiixrj  fiotfBrfrtw  timu  roir 
vpayfiaa-tv  vfAiv  rf  re  rhs  n6\ns  *0\vvBiois  a-»(€iv,  Kal  roitg 
rovro  TToiritrovTas  arpaTimras  cxTrc/iirfiv-^ieal  rf  n)y  cm/ikov  X^P"^ 
KOKw  nouuf  Koi  rptfip€(ri  icai  frrparUiTcui  Mpow*  9I  di  Oatipov  tovmv 
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into  submission ;  partly  by  reminding  them  that 
Athens  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  by  de- 
nouncing her  as  a  treacherous  and  worthless  ally  ^ 
Philip  would  be  glad  to  entrap  them  into  some 
plausible  capitulation  ;  and  though  they  knew  that 
they  could  have  no  security  for  his  keeping  the 
terms  of  it  afterwards,  still  he  might  succeed,  if 
Athens  remained  idle.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  time 
for  Athenians  to  come  forward  and  do  their  duty 
without  default ;  to  serve  in  person  and  submit  to 
the  necessary  amount  of  direct  taxation.  They  had 
no  longer  the  smallest  pretence  for  continued  in- 
action;  the  very  conjuncture  which  they  had  so 
long  desired,  had  turned  up  of  itself — war  between 
Olynthus  and  Philip,  and  that  too  upon  grounds 
special  to  Olynthus — not  at  the  instigation  of 
Athens^.  The  Olynthian  alliance  had  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  Athens  by  the  peculiar  goodness  of 
the  gods,  to  enable  her  to  repair  her  numerous  past 
errors  and  short-comings.  She  ought  to  look  well 
and  deal  rightly  with  these  last  remaining  oppor- 
tunities, in  order  to  wipe  off  the  shame  of  the  past ; 
but  if  she  now  let  slip  Olynthus,  and  suffer  Philip 
to  conquer  it,  there  was  nothing  else  to  hinder  him 
from  marching  whithersoever  he  chose.  His  ambi- 
tion was  so  insatiable,  his  activity  so  incessant,  that, 
assuming  Athens  to  persist  in  her  careless  inaction, 
he  would  carry  the  war  forward  from  Thrace  into 
Attica — of  which  the  ruinous  consequences  were 
but  too  clear^. 

I  maintain  (continued  the  orator)  that  you 


(( 


^  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  9,  10. 

'  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  11. 

I  DemoBth.  Olynth.  L  p.  12,  13, 16 W  dc  wpoif^ftiOa  xoi  rov* 
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ought  to  lend  aid  at  the  present  crisis  in  two  ways ; 
by  preserving  for  the  Olynthians  their  confederated 
cities,  through  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  for  that  ex- 
press purpose — and  by  employing  at  the  same  time 
other  troops  and  other  triremes  to  act  aggressively 
against  Philip's  own  coast.  If  you  neglect  either  of 
these  measures,  I  fear  that  the  expedition  will  fail. — 
As  to  the  pecuniary  provision,  you  have  already  more 
money  than  any  other  city,  available  for  purposes 
of  war ;  if  you  will  pay  that  money  to  soldiers  on 
service,  no  need  exists  for  farther  provision — if  not, 
then  need  exists ;  but  above  all  things,  money 
must  be  found.  What  then  1  I  shall  be  asked — are 
you  moving  that  the  Thedric  fund  shall  be  devoted 
to  war  purposes  ?  Not  I,  by  Zeus.  I  merely  ex- 
press my  conviction,  that  soldiers  must  be  equipped, 
and  that  receipt  of  public  money,  and  perform- 
ance of  public  service,  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand ; 
but  your  practice  is  to  take  the  public  money, 
without  any  such  condition,  for  the  festivals.  Ac- 
cordingly,  nothing  remains  except  that  all  should 
directly  contribute;  much,  if  much  is  wanted-^ 
little,  if  little  will  suffice.  Money  must  be  had; 
without  it,  not  a  single  essential  step  can  be  taken. 
There  are  moreover  different  ways  and  means  sug- 
gested by  others.  Choose  any  one  of  these  which 
you  think  advantageous ;  and  lay  a  vigorous  grasp 
on  events  while  the  opportunity  still  lasts\" 
It  was  thus  that  Demosthenes   addressed   his 

Tovs  Tov£  ajfBp&novs,  tlr^  *0\v»Bov  €K€ipos  Karcurrpi^lterai,  <f>pa(rdTio  ris 
c/uioly  rl  t6  Koikvov  h^  avrbv  tirrai  fiabiCeiv  ^ot  ^ovXcTac• 

...... Tif  ovras  €VTi6ris  cortv  vfjMV  Sans  dytfoti  t6v  iKtiBtv  nSKefiov 

d€vpo  if(ovro,  &v  dfjx\ri(rafu»  ; 

>  DemoBtb.  Olynth.  L  p.  15. 

VOL.  XI.  2  H 
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jnitappre-  couDtiymen  some  time  after  the  Olynthians  had 
thesitna-  been  received  as  allies^  but  before  any  auxiliary 
mM^mT  iforce  had  been  either  sent  to  them  or  even  positively 
proM^M  decreed — yet  when  such  postponement  of  action 
ti^^Snhe  ^^^  inspired  them  with  mistrusti  threatening  to 
Ftt^^  throw  them,  even  without  resistance^  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  and  their  own  philippising  party.  We 
observe  in  Demosthenes  the  same  sagacious  appre- 
ciation,  both  of  the  preseut  and  the  future,  .as  we 
have  already  remarked  in  the  first  PhiUppic*--fore« 
sight  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  this  Olynthian 
war,  while  as  yet  distant  and  unobserved  by  others. 
We  perceive  the  same  good  sense  and  courage  in 
invoking  the  right  remedies;  though  his  propo- 
sitions of  personal  military  service,  direct  taxation, 
or  the  diversion  of  the  The6ric  fund — were  all  of 
them  the  most  unpopular  which  could  be  made. 
The  last  of  the  three,  indeed,  he  does  not  embody 
in  a  substantive  motion;  nor  could  he  move  it 
without  positive  illegality,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  the  indictment  called  Oraph£ 
Paranomon.  But  he  approaches  it  near  enough  to 
raise  in  the  public  mind  the  question  as  it  really 
stood^^that  money  must  be  had ;  that  there  were 
only  two  ways  of  getting  it — direct  taxation,  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  festival  fund ;  and  that  the  latter 
of  these  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  former. 
We  shall  find  this  question  about  the  The6ric  Fund 
coming  forward  again  more  than  once,  and  shall 
have  presently  to  notice  it  more  at  large. 
B.0. 850.  At  some  time  after  this  new  harangue  of  De-> 
mosthenes — ^how  long  after  it,  or  how  far  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  we    cannot  say — ^the  Athenians 
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commissioned  and  sent  a  body  of  foreign- mer«  Aasiitance 
cenaries  to  the  aid  of  the  Olynthians  and  Chalki*  A^eZto 
dians.     The  outfit  and  transport  of  these  troops  ^S^c. 
was  in  part  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ^pf*"* 
from  rich  Athenian  citizens.      But  no  Athenian 
citizen«soldiers  were  sent;   nor  was  any  money 
assigned  for  the  pay  of  the  mercenaries.    The 
expedition  appears  to  have  been  sent  towards  the 
autumn  of  350  b.c.i  as  far  as  we  can  pretend  to 
affirm  anything  respecting  the  obscure  chronology 
of  this  period  \     It  presently  gained  some  victory 

*  In  my  view,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  entirely  the  proceedings 
ftlladed  to  in  the  Bemosthenio  Olynthiacs,  from  the  three  expeditions 
to  Olynthus*  mentioned  by  Philochoras  during  the  following  year— 
349-348  B.c.^  the  archonship  of  Kallimachus.  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
trorert  the  statement  of  Philochoras,  that  there  were  three  expedi<- 
tions  during  that  yeari  such  as  he  describes.  But  he  must  he  mis^ 
taken  (or  Dionysius  must  have  copied  him  erroneously)  in  setting  forth 
those  three  eitpeditions  as  the  whole  Olynthian  war,  and  the  first  of 
the  three  as  b^ng  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Olynthian  war  be- 
gan in  350  B.c.y  and  the  three  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  refer,  in  my 
judgement,  to  the  first  months  of  the  war.  But  it  lasted  until  the  early 
spring  of  347  B.C.,  so  that  the  armaments  mentioned  by  Philochorus 
may  have  occurred  during  the  last  half  of  the  war.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Dionysius,  being  satisfied  with  finding  three  expeditions  to  Olyn- 
thus  which  might  be  attached  as  results  to  the  three  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, has  too  hastily  copied  out  the  three  from  Philochorus,  and  has 
assigned  the  date  of  349-348  B.C.  to  the  three  orations,  simply  because 
he  found  that  date  given  to  the  three  expeditions  by  Philochorus. 

The  revolt  in  Euboea»  the  expedition  of  Phokion  with  the  battle  of 
TamynsB  and  the  prolonged  war  in  that  island,  began  about  January  or 
February  349  B.C.,  and  continued  throughout  that  year  and  the  next. 
Mr.  Clinton  even  places  these  events  a  year  earlier ;  in  which  I  do  not 
concur,  but  which,  if  adopted,  would  tkrow  back  the  beginning  of  the 
Olynthiaii  war  one  year  farther  still.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  one 
Athenian  expedition  at  least  sent  to  Olynthus  before  the  EuboMn  war 
(Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  56&-578) — an  expedition  so  consider- 
able, that  voluntary  donations  from  the  rich  citizens  were  obtained 
towards  the  cost.  Here  is  good  proof  (better  than  Philochorus,  if  indeed 
it  be  inconsistent  with  what  he  really  said)  that  the  Athenians  not  only 
contracted  the  alliance  of  Olynthus*  but  actually  assisted  Olynthus^ 

2h2 
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over  Philip  or  Philip's  generals,  and  was  enabled  to 
transmit  good  news  to  Athens,  which  excited  much 
exultation  there,  and  led  the  people  to  fancy  that 
they  were  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  revenge  on  Philip 
for  past  miscarriages.  According  to  some  speakers, 
not  only  were  the  Olynthians  beyond  all  reach  of 
danger,  but  Philip  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
punished  and  humbled.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
the  success  may  really  have  been  something  con- 
siderable, such  as  to  check  Philip's  progress  for  the 
time.  Though  victorious  on  the  whole,  he  must 
have  experienced  partial  and  temporary  reverses, 
otherwise  he  would  have  concluded  the  war  before 
the  early  spring  of  347  b.c.  Whether  this  success 
coincided  with  that  of  the  Athenian  general  Chares 
over  Philip's  general  AdaeusS  we  cannot  say. 
ParUai  and  But  Dcmosthcnes  had  sagacity  enough  to  per- 
confidence    ceive,  aud  frankness  to  proclaim,  that  it  was  a  sue- 

at  Athens.  j      -   •  /•  4.1.  11 

The  Athc-  cess  noway  decisive  of  the  war  generally ;  worse 
sight  if**  than  nothing,  if  it  induced  the  Athenians  to  fancy 
SoMuTJs  *h^*  *^®y  ^^^  carried  their  point. 
Thirdoiyn-  To  corrcct  the  delusive  fancy,  that  enough  had 
Demo-  been  done — to  combat  that  chronic  malady  under 
'**"***       which  the  Athenians  so  readily  found  encourage- 

during  the  year  350  b.c.  Now  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  strong  evidence  of  belonging  to  the  earliest  months 
of  the  Olynthian  war.  I  think  it  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  expedition  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  Olynthus,  which  the  third 
Olynthiac  implies  as  having  been  sent,  is  the  same  as  that  for  which 
the  4irid6o'€is  mentioned  in  the  Meidiana  were  required.  See  Bohnecke, 
Forschungen,  p.  202 ;  and  K.  F.  Herrmann,  De  Anno  Natali  Demo- 
sthenis,  p.  9. 

'  Theopompus  ap.  Athens,  zii.  p.  532.  This  victory  would  seem  to 
belong  more  naturally  (as  Dr.  ThirlwaU  remarks)  to  the  operations  of 
Chares  and  Onomarchus  against  Philip  in  Thessaly,  in  353-^2  B.C. 
But  the  point  cannot  be  determined. 
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roent  and  excuses  for  inaction — to  revive  in  them 
the  conviction  that  they  had  contracted  a  debt,  yet 
unpaid^  towards  their  Olynthian  allies  and  towards 
their  own  ultimate  security — is  the  scope  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  third  Olynthiac  harangue ;  third 
in  the  printed  order,  and  third  also,  according  to  my 
judgement,  in  order  of  time ;  delivered  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  350  B.C.*  Like  Perikles,  he  was 
not  less  watchful  to  abate  extravagant  and  unsea- 
sonable illusions  of  triumph  in  his  countrymen , 

^  Demoath.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  29.  /icfuojo-^e,  Hr  anriyyiXBri  ^tkimros 
Vfilv  «»  OpoKjif,  rpirov  fj  riraprov  ifroif  Tcvri,'lipaiovr€'ixos  iroXiopKi^v' 
T6r€  Toiwv  fi^p  fxiy  fjv  McufjiaiCTrjpimv,  &c.  This  was  the  month  Mae- 
inakterion  or  November  352  b.c.  Calculating  forward  from  that  date, 
rpirop  h-os  means  the  next  year  but  one;  that  is  the  Attic  year 
Olymp.  107.  3,  or  the  year  between  Midsummer  350  and  Midsum- 
mer 349  B.C.  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  says  (p.  726) — KoKkifidxov 
Tov  rpirov  fitra  Bio'a'CLKov  ^p^aproi — though  there  was  only  one  archon 
between  Thessalus  and  Kallimachus.  When  Demosthenes  says  rpirov 
^  rtrapTov  tros — ^it  is  elear  that  both  cannot  be  accurate;  we  must 
choose  one  or  the  other;  and  rpirov  tfros  brings  us  to  the  year  350- 
349  B.C. 

To  show  that  the  oration  was  probably  spoken  during  the  first  half 
of  that  year,  or  before  Febnuiry  349  B.C.,  another  point  of  evidence 
may  be  noticed. 

At  the  time  when  the  third  Olynthiac  was  spoken,  no  expedition  of 
Athenian  citizens  had  yet  been  sent  to  the  help  of  Olynthus.  But  we 
shall  see  presently,  that  Athenian  citizens  were  sent  thither  during  the 
first  half  of  349  B.C. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  singular,  if  the  Olynthiacs  had  been  spoken  after 
the  expedition  to  Euboea,  that  Demosthenes  should  make  no  allusion 
in  any  one  of  them  to  that  expedition,  an  affair  of  so  much  moment 
and  interest,  which  kept  Athens  in  serious  agitation  during  much  of  the 
year,  and  was  followed  by  prolonged  war  in  that  neighbouring  island. 
In  the  third  Olynthiac,  Demosthenes  alludes  to  taking  arms  against 
Corinth  and  Megara  (p.  34).  Would  he  be  likely  to  leave  the  far  more 
important  proceedings  in  Eubcea  unnoticed  ?  Would  he  say  nothing 
about  the  grave  crisis  in  which  the  decree  of  Apollodorus  was  pro- 
posed ?  This  difficulty  disappears  when  we  recognise  the  Olynthiacs  as 
anterior  to  the  Euboic  war. 
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than  to  raise  their  spirits  in  moments  of  undue 
alarm  and  despondency  ^ 
Tenor  and  '*  The  talk  which  I  hear  about  punishing  Philip 
^  the'^^ird  (says  Demostheues,  in  substance)  is  founded  on  a 
oiynthiac  ^^^  \)BBi&.  The  real  facts  of  the  case  teach  us  a 
very  different  lesson^.  They  bid  us  look  well  to  our 
own  security,  that  we  be  not  ourselves  the  sufferers, 
and  that  we  preserve  our  allies.  There  was  indeed  a 
time-^and  that  too  within  my  remembrance  not 
long  ago — when  we  might  have  held  our  own  and 
punished  Philip  besides ;  but  now,  our  first  care 
must  be  to  preserve  our  own  allies.  After  we  have 
made  this  sure,  then  it  will  be  time  to  think  of 
punishing  others.  The  present  juncture  calls  for 
anxious  deliberation.  Do  not  again  commit  the  same 
error  as  you  committed  three  years  ago.  When 
Philip  was  besieging  Hereeum  in  Thrace,  you  passed 
an  energetic  decree  to  send  an  expedition  against 
him :  presently  came  reports  that  he  was  sick,  and 
that  he  was  dead :  this  good  news  made  you  fancy 
that  the  expedition  was  unnecessary,  and  you  let  it 
drop.  If  you  had  executed  promptly  what  you  re- 
solved, Philip  would  have  been  put  down  then^  and 
would  have  given  you  no  further  trouble^. 

>  Thueyd.  ii.  66.  "Oirort  yovv  aiar&oiT6  n  avroiff  frapii  waip^  vfip€i 
&apaovifra$,  \4ymv  Koriirkrio-atv  (Perikles)  €l$  t6  f^o^laBac  nal  d^tidrat 
ab  akiy%i$  tu^rucoBlcrrri  irdXiv  in\  t6  BaptMiv, 
Compwe  the  argumeiit  of  the  third  OlynthUc  by  Lihuiiua< 
'  DenuMth*  Olynth,  iii.  p.  28,  29.  Tow  ficy  y^  \iymn  wffii  vou 
TifiMp/fiirafrBai  ^tXtirtroi*  6pm  yiyvoiUvovf,  r^  dc  wpayfuera  €h  tqvto 
frpo^Kovra,  &aT«  ^»s  in^  ircio'd/ic^  tttrol  nfi&rtpQit  hokAs  <r«c4^(r0ii« 

r€vff  UmAp  trpoXo/Scii'  ^lup  thai  ti^v  wp«>Tfi¥t  hm9  rova  rvMM<i* 

*  Demorth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30. 
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*^  Those  matters  indeed  are  past,  and  cannot  be 
mended.  But  I  advert  to  them  now,  because  the 
present  war-crisis  is  very  similar,  and  I  trust  you 
will  not  make  the  like  mistake  again.  If  you  do 
not  send  aid  to  Olynthus  with  all  your  force  and 
means,  you  will  play  Philip's  game  for  him  now, 
exactly  as  you  did  then.  You  have  been  long 
anxious  and  working  to  get  the  Olynthians  into 
war  with  Philip.  This  has  now  happened:  what 
choice  remains,  except  to  aid  them  heartily  and 
vigorously  ?  You  will  be  covered  with  shame,  if 
you  do  not.  But  this  is  not  all.  Your  own  security 
at  home  requires  it  of  you  also ;  for  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  Philip,  if  be  conquers  Olynthus,  from 
invading  Attica.  The  Phokians  are  exhausted  in 
funds— and  the  Thebans  are  your  enemies. 

''AH  this  is  superfluous,  I  shall  be  told.  We 
have  already  resolved  unanimously  to  succour 
Olynthus,  and  we  will  succour  it.  We  only  want 
you  to  tell  us  how,  You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
at  my  answer.  Appoint  Nomotbetaa  at  once\  Do 
not  submit  to  them  any  propositions  for  new  laws, 
for  you  have  laws  enough  already — ^but  only  repeal 
such  of  the  existing  laws  as  are  hurtful  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture-— I  mean,  those  which  regard  the 
The6ric  fund  (I  speak  out  thus  plainly),  and  some 
which  bear  on  the  citizens  in  military  service.  By 
the  former,  you  hand  over  money,  which  ought  to 
go  to  soldiers  on  service,  in  The6ric  distribution 
among  those  who  stay  at  home.  By  the  latter,  you 
let  off  without  penalty  those  who  evade  service,  and 
discourage  those  who  wish  to  do  their  duty.   When 

>  Demotth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  3h  32, 
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you  have  repealed  these  mischievous  laws,  and  ren- 
dered it  safe  to  proclaim  salutary  truths,  then  ex- 
pect some  one  to  come  forward  with  a  formal  motion 
such  as  you  all  know  to  be  required.  But  until 
you  do  this,  expect  not  that  any  one  will  make 
these  indispensable  propositions  on  your  behalf, 
with  the  certainty  of  ruin  at  your  hands.  You  will 
find  no  such  man ;  especially  as  he  would  only 
incur  unjust  punishment  for  himself,  without  any 
benefit  to  the  city — while  his  punishment  would 
make  it  yet  more  formidable  to  speak  out  upon  that 
subject  in  future,  than  it  is  even  now.  Moreover, 
the  same  men  who  proposed  these  laws  should  also 
take  upon  them  to  propose  the  repeal ;  for  it  is  not 
right  that  these  men  should  continue  to  enjoy  a 
popularity  which  is  working  mischief  to  the  whole 
city,  while  the  unpopularity  of  a  reform  beneficial 
to  us  all,  falls  on  the  head  of  the  reforming  mover. 
But  while  you  retain  this  prohibition,  you  can 
neither  tolerate  that  any  one  among  you  shall  be 
powerful  enough  to  infringe  a  law  with  impunity 
— nor  expect  that  any  one  will  be  fool  enough  to 
run  with  his  eyes  open  into  punishment.'' 
Coiirag«  of  I  lament  that  my  space  confines  me  to  this  brief 
■tfaenet  in  and  meagre  abstract  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
Srprc^  harangues  ever  delivered — the  third  Olynthiac  of 
mentT"^'  Dcmosthencs.  The  partial  advantage  gained  over 
Philip  being  prodigiously  over-rated,  the  Athenians 
seemed  to  fancy  that  they  had  done  enough,  and 
were  receding  from  their  resolution  to  assist  Olyn- 
thus  energetically.  As  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
so  on  this — Demosthenes  undertook  to  combat  a 
prevalent  sentiment  which  he  deemed  unfounded 
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find  unseasonable.  With  what  courage,  wisdom, 
and  dexterity — so  superior  to  the  insulting  sarcasms 
of  Phokion — does  he  execute  this  self-imposed  duty, 
well  knowing  its  unpopularity  1 

Whether  any  movement  was  made  by  the  Athe-  "c- 850- 
nians  in  consequence  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Revolt  of 
Demosthenes,  we  cannot  determine.     We  have  no  ^^^ 
ground  for  believing  the  affirmative ;  while  we  are  Ath«ni. 
certain  that  the  specific  measure  which  he  recom- 
mended— the  sending  of  an  armament  of  citizens 
personally  serving — was  not  at  that  time  (before 
the  end  of  350  b.c.)  carried  into  effect.   At  or  before 
the  commencement  of  349  b.c,  the  foreign  relations 
of  Athens  began  to  be  disturbed  by  another  super* 
vening  embarrassment — the  revolt  of  Eubcea. 

After  thesuccessful  expedition  of  358  b.c,  whereby  intn^ei 
the  Athenians  had  expelled  the  Thebans  from  £u-  EuboJ!^  ^ 
boea,  that  island  remained  for  some  years  in  undis- 
turbed connection  with  Athens.  Chalkis,  Eretria, 
and  Oreus,  its  three  principal  cities,  sent  each  a 
member  to  the  synod  of  allies  holding  session  at 
Athens,  and  paid  their  annual  quota  (seemingly  five 
talents  each)  to  the  confederate  fund\  During  the 
third  quarter  of  352  b.c,  Menestratus  the  despot 
or  principal  citizen  of  Eretria  is  cited  as  a  particu- 
larly devoted  friend  of  Athens*.  But  this  state  of 
things  changed  shortly  after  Philip  conquered  Thes- 
saly  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Pagasaean 
Gulf  (in  353  and  the  first  half  of  352  b.c).  His 
power  was  then  established  immediately  over  against 

*  ^ichines  adv.  Kteniphont.  p.  67>  68. 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  661.   ^p%  iiip  dc  di)  xal  Mew- 
arparos  ^fm  6  *Ep€Tpi€vs  d$ioi  rck  ainrh  koI  avr^  ^^ri<f>ia'aa'$ah  fj  ^avXXos  • 
6  ^t^Ktig,  &c. 
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Oreus  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboaa,  with  which 
island  his  means  of  communication  became  easy 
and  frequent.    Before  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic 
of  Demosthenes  (seemingly  towards  the  summer  of 
351  B.C.)  Philip  had  opened  correspondences  in 
Euboea,  and  had  despatched  thither  various  letters, 
some  of  which  the  orator  reads  in  the  course  of 
that  speech  to  the  Athenian  assembly.    The  actual 
words  of  the  letters  are  not  given ;  but  from  the 
criticism  of  the  orator  himself,  we  discern  that  they 
were  highly  offensive  to  Athenian  feelings;  insti* 
gating  the  Euboeans  probably  to  sever  themselves 
from  Athens,  with  offers  of  Macedonian  aid  towards 
that  objects     Philip's  naval  warfare  also  brought 
his  cruisers  to  Geraestus  in  Euboea,  where  they 
captured  several  Athenian  corn-ships^;   insulting 
even  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica  at  Marathon,  so 
as  to  lower  the  reputation  of  Athens  among  her 
allies.    Accordingly,  in  each  of  the  Euboean  cities, 
parties  were  soon  formed  aiming  at  the  acquisition 
of  dominion  through  the  support  of  Philip ;  while 
for  the  same  purpose  detachments  of  mercenaries 
could  also  be  procured  across  the  western  Euboean 
strait,  out  of  the  large  numbers  now  under  arms  in 
Phokis. 
B.C.S49.         About  the  beginning  of  349  b.c. — while  the  war 
Plutarch  of  of  Philip,  uuknowu  to  us  in  its  details,  against  the 
aidTfrom"  ^  Olyuthiaus  and  Cbalkidians,  was  still  going  on. 
Aid  h'ient   with  more  or  less  of  help  from  mercenaries  sent  by 
undw  Pho.  Athens— hostilities,  probably  raised  by  the  intrigues 
S!*"'h  D     ^^  Philip,  broke  out  at  Eretria  in  Euboea.    An  Ere- 
moBthenes    triau  named  Plutarch  (we  do  not  know  what  had 

dUiuades  it. 

^  Demosthen.  Philipp.  i.  p.  51.         >  Demorthen.  Philipp.  i.  p.  49. 
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become  of  Menestratus),  with  a  certain  number  of 
soldierB  at  his  disposal,  but  opposed  by  enemies  yet 
more  powerful,  professed  to  represent  Athenian  in- 
terests in  his  city,  and  sent  to  Athens  to  ask  for 
aid.  Demosthenes,  suspecting  this  man  to  be  a 
traitor,  dissuaded  compliance  with  the  application\ 
But  Plutarch  had  powerful  friends  at  Athens, 
seemingly  among  the  party  of  Eubulus;  one  of 
whom,  Meidias,  a  violent  personal  enemy  of  Demo- 
stheneSj  while  advocating  the  grant  of  aid,  tried 
even  to  get  up  a  charge  against  Demosthenes,  of 
having  himself  fomented  these  troubles  in  fiubosa 
against  the  reputed  philo- Athenian  Plutarch^.  The 
Athenian  assembly  determined  to  despatch  a  force 
under  Phokion ;  who  accordingly  crossed  into  the 
island,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  the  festival  An- 
thesteria  (February)  with  a  body  of  hoplites*.  The 
cost  of  fitting  out  triremes,  for  this  transport  was  in 
part  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions  from  rich 
Athenians;  several  of  whom,  Nikdratus,  Euktdmon, 
Euthydemus,  contributed  each  the  outfit  of  one 
vessel^.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  horsemen  of 
the  city  were  sent  also ;  yet  the  entire  force  was 
not  very  large,  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  partisans 
there  to  be  found  would  make  up  the  deficiency. 
This  hope  however  turned  out  fallacious.     After 

'  Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  58. 

'  Demostbenei  cont.  Meidiam^  p.  550.   «/cal  rw  <v  "Eipoi^  ir/Toy- 

fwrwv,  4  nXovrapxos  6  rovrov  ^tvo$  xai  (fttkos  ^i€irpd(aTo,  i»s  cyo 
tuTids  €ifu  Korco-Kcva^f,  irp6  tov  t6  vpoyfia  ytvio-Ocu  (fxwfp^p  ^ih  nXov« 
rdp;^ou  yr/Qv6s, 

'  Demosth.  eont.  Meidiam,  p.  558 ;  cont.  Bceotum  de  Nomine,  p.  999, 
The  mention  of  the  x^^  ui  the  Utter  passage,  being  the  second  day  of 
the  festiTal  called  Anthesteria*  identifies  the  month. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  566,  567. 
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Jf  wutowh  ^^  apparently  friendly  reception  and  a  certain  stay 
—danger     at  or  near  Eretria,  Phokion  found  himself  betrayed. 
and  the'^''   Kallias,  an  ambitious  leader  of  Cbalkis,  collected  as 
i^Ettbaa!^  much  Euboean  force  as  he  could,  declared  openly 
Phokton*^at   ^gainst  Athens,   and   called  in    Macedonian  aid 
Tamyna.     (probably  from  Philip's  commanders  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Pagassean  Gulf) ;  while  his  brother  Tauro- 
sthenes  hired  a  detachment  of  mercenaries  out  of 
Phoki8^     The  anti- Athenian  force  thus  became 
more  formidable  than  Phokion  could  fairly  cope 
with ;  while  the  support  yielded  to  him  in  the  island 
was  less  than  he  expected.    Crossing  the  eminence 
named  Kotylaeum,  he  took  a  position  near  the  town 
and  hippodrome  of  Tamynae,  on  high  ground  bor- 
dered by  a  ravine  ;  Plutarch  still  professing  friend* 
ship,  and  encamping  with  his  mercenaries  along 
with  him.     Phokion's  position  was  strong ;  yet  the 
Athenians  were  outnumbered  and  beleaguered  so 
as  to  occasion  great  alarm^.   Many  of  the  slack  and 
disorderly  soldiers  deserted ;  a  loss  which  Phokion 
affected  to  despise — though  he  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  Athens  to  make  known  his  difficulties  and 
press  for  reinforcement.   Meanwhile  he  kept  on  the 
defensive  in  his  camp,  which  the  enemy  marched  up 
to  attack.     Disregarding  his  order,  and  acting  with 

*  Machines  oont.  Kteaiphont.  p.  399 TavpoaBiyris,  roifs  <l^jct- 

Kovs  $€vovs  bmpipda'as,  &c.  There  ia  no  ground  for  inferring  from  this 
paaaage  (with  Bohnecke,  p.  20,  and  othera),  that  the  Phokians  them- 
aelvea  seconded  Philip  in  organising  Euboean  parties  against  Athens. 
The  Phokians  were  then  in  alliance  with  Athens^  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  concur  in  a  step  alike  injurious  and  offensive  to  her,  without 
any  good  to  themselves.  But  some  of  the  mercenaries  on  service  in 
Phokis  might  easily  be  tempted  to  change  their  service  and  cross  to 
Euboea,  by  the  promise  of  a  handsome  gratuity. 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  567*  ^irtib^  dc  iro\iopK€i<rBai  rovs  cV 
Toftvpais  arparUtras  c^TyycXXcro,  &c. 
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a  deliberate  treason  which  was  accounted  at  Athens 
unparalleled — Plutarch  advanced  forward  out  of 
the  camp  to  meet  them ;  but  presently  fled,  drawing 
along  with  his  flight  the  Athenian  horse,  who  had 
also  advanced  in  some  disorder.  Phokion  with  the 
infantry  was  now  in  the  greatest  danger.  The 
enemy,  attacking  vigorously,  were  plucking  up  the 
palisade,  and  on  the  point  of  forcing  his  camp. 
But  his  measures  were  so  well  taken,  and  his 
hoplites  behaved  with  so  much  intrepidity  and 
steadiness  in  this  trying  emergency,  that  he  repelled 
the  assailants  with  loss,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Thallus  and  Kineas  distinguished  them- 
selves by  his  side ;  Kleophanes  also  was  conspicuous 
in  partially  rallying  the  broken  horsemen;  while 
jSlschines  the  orator,  serving  among  the  hoplites, 
was  complimented  for  his  bravery,  and  sent  to  Athens 
to  carry  the  first  news  of  the  victory  ^  Phokion 
pursued  his  success,  expelled  Plutarch  from  Eretria, 
and  captured  a  strong  fort  called  Zaretra,  near  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island.     He  released  all  his 

>  ^schines.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  300.  c.  53 ;  coDt.  Ktedphont.  p.  3.99.  c.  32 ; 
Plu^urch,  Phokion,  c.  13.  Platarch  (the  biographer)  has  no  clear  idea 
of  the  different  conteats  carried  on  in  the  island  of  Eaboea.  He  passes 
on,  without  a  note  of  transition,  from  this  war  in  the  island  (in  349- 
348  B.C.)  to  the  subsequent  war  in  341  B.C. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  obscure  and  difficult  to  disentangle  than 
the  sequence  of  Euboean  transactions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  ^schines  lays  the  bkme  of  the  treachery, 
whereby  the  Athenian  army  was  entrapped  and  endangered,  on  Kallias 
of  Chalkis ;  while  Demosthenes  throws  it  on  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  Pro- 
bably  both  Plutarch  and  Kallias  deserve  the  stigma.  But  Demo^ 
sthenes  is  on  this  occasion  more  worthy  of  credit  than  iEschines,  since 
the  harangue  against  Meidias,  in  which  the  assertion  occurs,  was  de- 
livered only  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Tamynae ;  while  the  alle* 
gation  of  .£schines  is  contained  in  his  harangue  against  Ktetiphon> 
which  was  not  spoken  till  maoy  years  afterwards. 
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Greek  captiveSi  fearing  that  the  Athenians,  incensed 
at  the  recent  treachery,  should  resolve  upon  treating 
them  with  extreme  harshness  \     Kallias  seems  to 
have  left  the  island  and  found  shelter  with  Philip*. 
B.C.84W.         r£^^Q  j^g^g  brought  by  ^schines,  (before  the 
fts^  ^    Dionysiac  festival)  of  the  victory  of  Tamynce,  re* 
M^hV    lieved  the  Athenians  from  great  anxiety.     On  the 
iMuh  oflfe'r.  former  despatch  from  Phokion,  the  Senate  had  re* 
edtoDe-     solved  to  scud  to  Euboea  another  armament,  in* 
by  Meidias.  cludiug  the  remaining  half  of  the  cavalry,  a  rem* 
forcement  of  hoplites,  and  a  fresh   squadron  of 
triremes.    But  the  victory  enabled  them  to  dis- 
pense^ with  any  immediate  reinforcement,  and  to 
celebrate  the  Dionysiac  festival  with  cheerfulness. 
The  festival  was  on  this  year  of  more  than  usual 
notoriety.    Demosthenes,  serving  in  it  as  chor^gus 
for  his  tribe  the  Pandionis,  was  brutally  insulted,  in 
the  theatre  and  amid  the  full  pomp  of  the  ceremony^ 
by  his  enemy  the  wealthy  Meidias ;  who,  besides 
other  outrages,  struck  him  several  times  with  his 
fist  on  the  head.    The  insult  was  the  more  poignant, 
because  Meidias  at  this  time  held  the  high  office  of 
Hipparch,  or  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  horse. 
It  was  the  practice  at  Athens  to  convene  a  public 
assembly  immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  notifications 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  13. 

•  ^lachinet  indeed  wkjn^  that  Ralliai,  having  been  fdrgiven  by  Athens 
on  Uiii  oocaaion,  aftenrardi^  gratnitously  and  fW>ni  pure  hottility  and 
ingratitude  to  Athena,  went  to  Philip.  Bnt  I  think  this  ia  probably  an 
exaggeration.  The  orator  ia  making  a  strong  point  against  KalHas, 
who  afterwards  became  connected  with  Demosthenes,  and  rendered 
considerable  service  to  Athens  in  Euboea. 

The  treason  of  Kallias  and  Taurosthenes  is  allnded  to  by  Deinaiehua 
in  his  harangue  against  Demosthenes,  s«  45. 

*  Demosthenes  oont  Meidiam,  p.  667. 
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and  hearing  complaints  about  matters  which  had 
occurred  at  the  festival  itself.  At  this  special  as- 
sembly Demosthenes  preferred  a  complaint  against 
Meidias  for  the  unwarrantable  outrage  offered^ 
and  found  warm  sympathy  among  the  people,  who 
passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  censure.  This  procedure 
(called  Probol6)  did  not  by  itself  carry  any  punish- 
ment^ but  served  as  a  sort  of  prajudiciumt  or  finding 
of  a  true  bill ;  enabling  Demosthenes  to  quote  the 
public  as  a  witness  to  the  main  fact  of  insult,  and 
encouraging  him  to  pursue  Meidias  before  the  re* 
gular  tribunals ;  which  he  did  a  few  months  after- 
wards, but  was  induced  to  accept  from  Meidias  the 
self-imposed  fine  of  30  minse  before  the  final  passing 
of  sentence  by  the  Dikasts  K 

From  the  despatches  of  Phokion^  the  treason  of  Reproaches 
Plutarch  of  Eretria  had  become  manifest ;  so  that  ^th'enea' 
Demosthenes  gained  credit  for  his  previous  remarks  b/en't^Mnt 
on  the  impolicy  of  granting  the  armament ;  while  ^^^f 
the  friends  of  Plutarch*— Hegesilaus  and  others  of  Tamyn»- 
the  party  of  Eubulus — incurred  displeasure ;  and  oyer  on  ler. 
some,  as  it  appears,  were  afterwards  tried^.    But  E^aaaa 

1  JStchinet  cont.  Ktetiph.  p.  61;  Plutarch,  Demosdi.  o.  12.    Wei-  he»^^^!i[iMd 
termaan  and  many  other  critics  (De  Litibui  quas  Demosthenes  oravit  senator  for 
ipse,  p.  25-28)  maintain  that  the  discourse  against  Meidias  can  never  349-348 
hare  been  really  spoken  by  Demosthenes  to  the  Dikastety,  sinoe  if  it  ^'^' 
had  been  spokm^  ha  could  not  afterwards  have  entered  into  the  compro- 
mise.   But  it  is  surely  possible,  that  he  may  have  delivered  the  discourse 
and  obtained  judgement  in  his  favour;  and  then  afterwards — when 
the  second  vote  of  the  Dikasts  was  about  to  come  on,  for  estimation  of 
the  penalty-may  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  defendant  to  pay  a 
moderate  fine  (compare  Demosth.  cont.  Neseram,  p.  1348)  in  fear  of 
exasperating  too  fiv  the  powerful  friends  around  Meidias.    The  action 
of  Demosthenes  against  Meidias  was  certainly  an  dyt^v  riiuiT6t,    About 
frpo^oX^,  see  Meier  and  Schomann,  Der  Attisohe  Proiess,  p.  271. 

'  Demosthenes,  De  Pace,  p.  58 ;  De  Fall.  Leg.  p.  434--with  the 
Scholion. 
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he  was  reproached  by  his  enemies  for  having  been 
absent  from  the  battle  of  Tamynae ;  and  a  citizen 
named  Euktdmon,  at  the  instigation  of  Meidias, 
threatened  an  indictment  against  him  for  desertion 
of  his  post.  Whether  Demosthenes  had  actually 
gone  over  to  Euboea  as  a  hoplife  in  the  army  of 
Phokion,  and  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  come 
back  for  the  Dionysia — or  whether  he  did  not  go  at 
all — ^we  are  unable  to  say.  In  either  case,  his  duties 
as  chor^gus  for  this  year  furnished  a  conclusive 
excuse;  so  that  EuktSmon,  though  he  formally 
hung  up  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymous  Heroes 
public  proclamation  of  his  intended  indictment, 
never  thought  fit  to  take  even  the  first  step  for 
bringing  it  to  actual  trial,  and  incurred  legal  dis- 
grace for  such  non-performance  of  his  engagement  ^ 
Nevertheless  the  opprobrious  and  undeserved  epi- 
thet of  deserter  was  ever  afterwards  put  upon  De- 
mosthenes by  ^schines  and  his  other  enemies ;  and 
Meidias  even  applied  the  like  vituperation  to  most 
of  those  who  took  part  in  that  assembly^  wherein 
the  Probol6  or  vote  of  censure  against  him  had 
been  passed.  Not  long  after  the  Dionysiac  festival, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  fresh 
troops,  both  horsemen  and  hoplites,  to  Euboea; 
probably  to  relieve  either  some  or  all  of  those  al- 


'  Bemosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  548 €(j^'  S  yV  ^f^^^^s  (Eukte- 

mon)  fyrlfjMKtv  avrbv  ovk  hr€^\6oi>v,  ov^efuds  tycoy  tri  npoadfofuu 
dOajs,  uXX*  iKavflP  ^x^' 

JSschinefl  says  that  Nikodemua  entered  an  indictment  against  De- 
mosthenes for  deserting  his  place  in  the  ranks ;  but  that  he  was  bought 
ofP  by  Demosthenes,  and  refrained  from  bringing  it  before  the  Dikastery 
(JSsch.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  292). 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Meid.  p.  577* 
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r-eady  serving  there.  Demosthenes  on  this  occasion 
put  on  his  armour  and  served  as  a  boplite  in  the 
island.  Meidias  also  went  to  Argura  in  Euboea, 
as  commander  of  the  horsemen ;  yet,  when  the 
horsemen  were  summoned  to  join  the  Athenian 
army,  he  did  not  join  along  with  them,  but  remained 
as  trierarch  of  a  trireme  the  outfit  of  which  he  had 
himself  defrayed*.  How  long  the  army  stayed  in 
Euboea,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that  Demo- 
sthenes had  returned  to  Athens  by  the  time  when 
the  annual  Senate  was  chosen  in  the  last  month  of 
the  Attic  year  (Skirrophorion — June) ;  having  pro- 
bably by  that  time  been  relieved.  He  was  named 
(by  the  lot)  among  the  Five  Hundred  Senators  for 
the  coming  Attic  year  (beginning  Midsummer 
349  B.c.=01ymp.  107,4)^;  his  old  enemy  Meidias 
in  vain  impugning  his  qualification  as  be  passed 
through  the  Dokimasy  or  preliminary  examination 
previous  to  entering  office. 

What  the  Athenian  army  did  farther  in  Euboea,  Hostilities 
we  cannot  make  out.  Phokion  was  recalled — we  during""' 
do  not  know  when — and  replaced  by  a  general  ^^^-^^^ 
named  Molossus  ;  who  is  said  to  have  managed  the 
war  very  unsuccessfully,  and  even  to  have  been 
made  prisoner  himself  by  the  enemy^  The  hostile 
parties  in  the  island,  aided  by  Philip,  were  not  sub* 
dued,  nor  was  it  until  the  summer  of  348  b.c.  that 
they  applied  for  peace.  Even  then,  it  appears,  none 
was  concluded,  so  that  the  Euboeans  remained  un- 
friendly to  Athens  until  the  peace  with  Philip  in 
346  B.C. 

1  Demostb.  cont.  Meid.  p.  558-567. 

^  Demostb.  cont.  Meid.  p.  551. 

'  Plutarcb>  Pbokion,  c.  14 ;  Paasanias,  i.  36,  3. 
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But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  tasked  for 
the  maintenance  of  Euboea,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  undertake  more  effective  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  Olynthus,  and  they  thus  had  upon  their 
hands  at  the  same  time  the  burthen  of  two  wars. 
We  know  that  they  had  to  provide  force  for 
both  Euboea  and  Olynthus  at  once  ^ ;  and  that 
the  occasion  which  called  for  these  simultaneous 
efforts  was  one  of  stringent  urgency.  The  Olyn- 
thian  requisition  and  communications  made  them* 
selves  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  induce  Athens  to  do, 
what  Demosthenes  in  his  three  Olynthiacs  had 
vainly  insisted  on  during  the  preceding  summer 
and  autumn — to  send  thither  a  force  of  native 
Athenians,  in  the  first  half  of  349  b.c.  Of  the 
horsemen  who  had  gone  from  Athens  to  Euboeai 
under  Meidias,  to  serve  under  Phokion,  either  all, 
or  a  part,  crossed  by  sea  from  Eubcea  to  Olynthus, 
during  that  half-year*.  Meidias  did  not  cross  with 
them,  but  came  back  as  trierarch  in  his  trireme  to 
Athens.  Now  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  not 
merely  citizens,  but  citizens  of  wealth  and  conse- 

*  Demosthen.cont.Neseraniyp.  1346 ovfA^d^ro^  t§  vr<$Xcc  Kcupov 

rowvrov  im\  noXtfiov,  iv  f  jv  ^  icpar^cracriy  vfuv  fuyiaroig  r&p  *£XX^w»v 
(ivai,  icai  dvafj^io-firiTTfTaif  rd  rt  vfUrtpa  avr&v  Ktitoiua-Oiu  Kcix  Kara- 
fr€fro\tfifiK(vai  ^IXiirfroy — Ij  va-Ttprftraa'i  rg  PorjOeig,  kqI  wpoe- 
fi€VOi£  Toifs  a-Vfifidxovs,  di  dnopiav  ;^^/Mirai>i^  JcoroXv^cyros  rov 
OTparorrfdov,  rovrovs  r  dnoktaat  Ka\  roU  SKKois  ^EXXiyo-iv  dmarovs 
cZvoi  ^OKtiv,  Koi  Kivbvv€V€iv  TTCpi  Tap  viToXocVeoy,  ir€pi  r€  Arffivov  Kal 
^I/ijSpoii  Koi  iKvpov  KoX  X€^povfi<nv — Koi  fi€\\6vre»v  crpartxitaOai 
vfi»v  fravbfffi€\  €?r  re  £0/3oiav  Kot  "OXvpBov — typa^t  y^^ifiurfia 
ip  rg  fiovKji  *A7roXX<$doi)/)Of  Povk€v»p,  &C. 

This  speech  was  delivered  before  the  Dikastery  by  a  person  named 
Theomnestus,  in  support  of  an  indictment  against  Nesera — ^perhaps  six 
or  eight  years  after  349  B.C.  Whether  Demosthenes  was  the  author  of 
the  speech  or  not,  its  value  as  evidence  will  not  be  materially  altered. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  678 o^s  r&p  puff  iavrov 

arpaTtva-afUprnP  limwp,  3rf   eU  ""OXw^oy  bitfifivap,  Atf«^y  vp6s 
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quence;  moreover  the  transport  of  them  by  sea 
was  troublesome  as  well  as  costly.  The  sending  of 
such  troops  implies  a  strenuous  effort  and  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  Athens.  We  may  farther 
conclude  that  a  more  numerous  body  of  hoplites 
were  sent  along  with  the  horsemen  at  the  same 
time ;  for  horsemen  would  hardly  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  sent  across  sea  alone ;  besides  which 
Olynthus  stood  most  in  need  of  auxiliary  hoplites^ 
since  her  native  force  consisted  chiefly  of  horsemen 
and  peltasts\ 

The  evidence  derived  from  the  speech  against  Great 
Nesera  being  thus  corroborated  by  the  still  better  AA^/'hi 
evidence  of  the  speech  against  Meidias,  we  are  ^^^^;^i^ . 
made  certain  of  the  important  fact,  that  the  first  port  of 

*  .  Olynthus 

half  of  the  year  349  b.c.  was  one  in  which  Athens  and  the 

mainte- 
Ifjuis  (Is  rijv  iKKkfja-iay  Karriy6pti,    Compare  the  same  oration,  p.  668—  nance  of 
ircpl  dc  r&v  tTVOTparrva'afUvcAv  th  "Apyovpop  (in  Euboea)  Vftm  drfirov    Eubcea  at 
vdvT€s  Ota  €brifirf/6prja'€  irap    vfiiv,  6t    jjxev  e»c  XaXKibos,  Korrfyop&v    .. 
Koi  (l>daK»v  Svcidoff  c^X^cii/  rifv  orpaTiav  ravrrjif  rj  n-dXrt. 

This  transit  of  the  Athenian  horsemen  to  Olynthus,  which  took  place 
after  the  battle  of  Tamynse,  is  an  occurrence  distinct  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  at  Athens  towards  an  Olynthian  expedition  {iirJ^a-tis  «ls 
^OXvv^ov— Demosth.  oont.  Meidiam,  p.  666) ;  which  contributions  took 
place  before  the  battle  of  Tamyns,  and  before  the  expedition  to  Euboea* 
of  which  that  battle  made  part. 

These  horsemen  went  from  Enboea  to  Olynthus  before  Meidias  re» 
turned  to  Athen$»  But  we  know  that  he  returned  to  Athens  before  the 
beginning  of  the  new  Attic  or  Olympic  year  (Olymp.  107,  4,  349-^8 
B.C.) ;  that  is,  speaking  approximatively,  before  the  1st  of  July  349 
B.C.  For  he  was  present  at  Athens  and  accused  Demosthenes  in  the 
■enatoiial  Dokimasy,  or  preliminary  examination,  which  all  senators 
underwent  before  they  took  their  seats  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  (Demosth.  cont.  Meid.  p.  661). 

It  seems  therefore  clear  that  the  Athenian  expedition — certainly  horse- 
men, and  probably  hoplites  also — went  to  Olynthus  before  July  1, 
349  B.C.  I  alluded  to  this  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens  to  Olynthus 
in  a  previous  note — as  connected  with  the  date  of  the  third  Olynthiac 
of  Demosthenes. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  41 ;  v.  3,  3-6. 

2i2 
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was  driven  to  great  public  exertions — even  to  arma- 
ments of  native  citizens — for  the  support  of  Olyn- 
thus  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  Euboea. 
What  the  Athenians  achieved,  indeed,  or  helped  to 
achieve,  by  these  expeditions  to  Olynthus — or  how 
long  they  stayed  there — ^we  have  no  information. 
But  w6  may  reasonably  presume — though  Philip 
during  this  year  349  b.c,  probably  conquered  a 
certain  number  of  the  thirty-two  Chalkidic  towns — 
that  the  allied  forces,  Olynthian,  Chalkidic  and 
Athenian,  contended  against  him  with  no  incon- 
siderable effect,  and  threw  back  his  conquest  of 
ChalkidikS  into  the  following  year.     After  a  sum- 
mer's campaign  in  that  peninsula,  the  Athenian 
citizens  would  probably  come  home.     We  learn 
that  the  Olynthians  made  prisoner  a  Macedonian 
of  rank  named  Derdas,  with  other  Macedonians 
attached  to  him\ 
Financial         So  extraordinary  a  military  effort,  however,  made 
m!2nte'^'     by  the  Athenians  in  the  first  half  of  349  b.c. — to 
Mo*tion'of     recover  Eubcea  and  to  protect  Olynthus  at  once— 
ib^o^u"***h^^^^    naturally  placed  them  in  a  state  of  financial  em- 
Thcoric       barrassment.     Of  this,  one  proof  is  to  be  found 

Fund.    Tlie    .        ,        -  ,  ^  .  ,  ^ 

aasembiy  m  thc  fact,  that  for  some  time  there  was  not  sum- 

the  su^Tus  cient  money  to  pay  the  Dikasteries,  which  accord- 

tomiiitwy  i"g'y  s^*  little;  so  that  few  causes  were  tried  for 

purposes—  gome  timc — for  how  long  we  do  not  know*. 

Apollodorus  ^ 

is  indicted        To  meet  in  part  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the 

and  fined.  ^  *  ir     4  j       v        xi. 

moment,  a  courageous  effort   was   made  by  the 

1  Theopompus,  Fragm.  155 ;  ap.  Athenseum,  x.  p.  436 ;  ^lian,  V.  H. 
ii.41. 

'  See  Demosthenes  adv.  Boeotum  De  Nomine,  p.  999 ical  €t 

IkiaBhs  inoplaOrj  vols  diKaarrfpiois,  ^laijyov  it.v  drjXov  6ri,  This  oration 
was  spoken  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  p.  999. 
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senator  Apollodorus.     He  moved  a  decree  in  the 
Senate,  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  public  assembly,  whether  the  surplus  of  reve- 
nue, over  and  above  the  ordinary  and  permanent 
peace  establishment  of  the  city,  should  be  paid  to 
the The6ric Fund  for  the  various  religious  festivals — 
or  should  be  devoted  to  the  pay,  outfit,  and  trans- 
port of  soldiers  for  the  actual  war.     The  Senate 
approved  the  motion  of  Apollodorus,  and  adopted 
a  (probouleuma)  preliminary  resolution  authorising 
him  to  submit  it  to  the  public  assembly.     Under 
such  authority,  Apollodorus  made  the  motion  in  the 
assembly,  where  also  he  was  fully  successful.    The 
assembly  (without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  we  are 
told)  passed  a  decree  enjoining  that  the  surplus  of 
revenue  should  under  the  actual  pressure  of  war  be 
devoted  to  the  pay  and  other  wants  of  soldiers. 
Notwithstanding  such  unanimity,  however,  a  citizen 
named  Stephanus  impeached  both  the  decree  and 
its  mover  on  the  score  of  illegality,  under  the 
Graphs    Paranomon.      Apollodorus   was   brought 
before   the  Dikastery,   and    there    found   guilty ; 
mainly  (according  to  his  friend  and  relative  the 
prosecutor  of  Neaera)  through  suborned  witnesses 
and  false  allegations  foreign  to  the  substance  of  the 
impeachment.   When  the  verdict  of  guilty  had  been 
pronounced,   Stephanus   as   accuser  assessed   the 
measure  of  punishment  at  the  large  fine  of  fifteen 
talents,  refusing  to  listen  to  any  supplications  from 
the  friends  of  Apollodorus,  when  they  entreated 
him  to  name  a  lower  sum.     The  Dikasts  however, 
more  lenient  than  Stephanus,  were  satisfied  to  adopt 
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the  measure  of  fine  assessed  by  ApoUodorus  upon 
himself — one  talent — which  he  actually  paid^ 
The  diver-        There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  evidence  both 

sion  of  the  '^  ^ 

Thedric  of  the  urgcucy  and  poverty  of  the  moment,  than 
th^"grea7*^'  the  fact,  that  both  Senate  and  people  passed  this 
STiwfmwt  decree  of  ApoUodorus.  That  fact  there  is  no  room 
at  Athens,  f^,,  doubtiug.  But  the  additional  statement— that 
there  was  not  a  single  dissentient,  and  that  every 
one,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  always  pro* 
nounced  the  motion  to  have  been  an  excellent  one* — 
is  probably  an  exaggeration.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  powerful  party,  who  habitually 
resisted  the  diversion  of  money  from  theThe6ric 
Fund  to  war  purposes,  should  have  been  wholly 
silent  or  actually  concurrent  on  this  occasion, 
though  they  may  have  been  out-voted.  The  mo- 
tion of  ApoUodorus  'was  one  which  could  not  be 
made  without  distinctly  breaking  the  law,  and  ren- 
dering the  mover  liable  to  those  penal  consequences 
which  afterwards  actually  fell  upon  him.  Now,  that 
even  a  majority,  both  of  senate  and  assembly,  should 
have  overleaped  this  illegality,  is  a  proof  suffi- 
ciently  remarkable  how  strongly  the  crisis  pressed 
upon  their  minds. 

The  expedition  of  Athenian  citizens,  sent  to 
Olynthus  before  Midsummer  349  b.c,  would  pro- 
bably return  after  a  campaign  of  two  or  three 
months,  and  after  having  rendered  some  service 
against  the  Macedonian  army.    The  warUke  opera- 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Neasr.  p.  1346,  1347. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Neier.  p.  1346.    aXX^  «al  in>v  tr^y  9»  irov  X<$yo9 
ylymprai,  SfAokoyttrcu  napa  ndvrav,  &s  ra  /ScXriora  ttwas  ^uca  fra^oi. 
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tions  of  Philip  against  the  Chalkidians  and  Olyn-  "c  34i>- 
thians  were  noway  relaxed.     He  pressed  the  Chal-  Three expc- 
kidians  more  and  more  closely  throughout  all  the  J*^^^"^^"^ 
ensuing  eighteen  months  (from  Midsummer  349  b.c.  ^,  ch*iki- 
to  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c).     During  the  year  349-348 


Olymp.  107,  4,  if  the  citation  from  Philochorus*  cordliigto 
is   to   be   trusted,    the   Athenians  despatched   to  ^^**^^ 
their   aid  three  expeditions ;   one   at  the  request 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  sent  envoys  to  pray  for 
it — consisting  of  2000  peltasts  under  Chares,  in 
thirty  ships  partly  manned  by  Athenian  seamen.    A 
second   went  thither  under   Charidemus,   at   the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  suffering  Chalkidians ;  con* 
sisting  of  18  triremes,  4000  peltasts  and  150  horse- 
men.    Charidemus,  in  conjunction  with  the  Olyn* 
thians,  marched  over  Bottiaea  and  the  peninsula  of 
Pall6n6,  laying  waste   the   country;    whether  he 
achieved  any  important  success,  we  do  not  know. 
Respecting  both  Chares  and  Charidemus,  the  anec* 
dotes  descending  to  us  are  of  insolence,  extortion, 
and  amorous  indulgences,  rather  than  of  military 
exploits^.     It  is  clear  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  achieved  anything  effectual  against  Philip, 
whose  arms  and  corruption  made  terrible  progress 
in  Chalkidikfi.     So  grievously  did  the  strength  of 
the  Olynthians  fail,  that  they  transmitted  a  last 
and  most  urgent  appeal  to  Athens ;  imploring  the 
Athenians  not  to  abandon  them  to  ruin,  but  to  send 
them  a  force  of  citizens  in  addition  to  the  merce* 

^  Philochorus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Amm.  p.  734,  735.  Philochorus 
tells  us  that  the  Athenians  now  contracted  the  alliance  with  Olynthus ; 
which  certainly  is  not  accurate.  The  alliance  had  been  contracted  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Theopomp.  Fragm.  183-238;  Athenseus,  xii.  p.  532. 
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naries  already  there.      The  Athenians  complied, 

despatching  thither  17  triremes,  2000  hoplites,  and 

300  horsemen,  all  under  the  command  of  Chares. 

B.C.  348.  To  make  out  anything  of  the  successive  steps  of 

fJsTlr*'      this  important  war  is  impossible;  but  we  discern 

Philip—      that  durine  this  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian  war, 

capture  of  '^  ^  ^    '' 

the  chaiku  thc  cfForts  made  by  Athens  were  considerable.  De- 
and  of  mosthenes  (in  a  speech  six  years  afterwards)  affirms 
oiynthus.  jj^^j.  ^j^^  Athenians  had  sent  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus 
4000  citizens,  10,000  mercenaries,  and  50  tri- 
remes \  He  represents  the  Chalkidic  cities  as 
having  been  betrayed  successively  to  Philip  by 
corrupt  and  traitorous  citizens.  That  the  conquest 
was  achieved  greatly  by  the  aid  of  corruption,  we 
cannot  doubt ;  but  the  orator's  language  carries  no 
accurate  information.  Mekyberna  and  Tor6n6  are 
said  to  have  been  among  the  towns  betrayed  with- 
out resistance^.  After  Philip  had  captured  the 
thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities,  he  marched  against 
Olynthus  itself,  with  its  confederate  neighbours — 
the  Thracian  MethdnS  and  Apollonia.  In  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  river  Sardon,  he  encountered 
such  resistance  that  his  troops  were  at  first  re- 
pulsed ;  and  he  was  himself  obliged  to  seek  safety 
by  swimming  back  across  the  river.  He  was  more- 
over wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  Olynthian  archer 
named  Aster,  and  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye  com- 
pletely, notwithstanding  the  skill  of  his  Greek  sur- 
geon Kritobulus^.  On  arriving  within  forty  furlongs 
of  Olynthus,  he  sent  to  the  inhabitants  a  peremptory 

^  Demosth.  Fal.  Leg.  p.  426.  >  Diodor.  xvi.  52. 

*  Kallisthenes  ap.  Stobsum,  t.  vii.  p.  92;  Plutarch,  Parallel,  c.  8; 
Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  117.     Kritobulus  could  not  save  the  sight  of 
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summons,  intimating  that  either  they  must  evacuate 
the  city,  or  he  must  leave  Macedonia^  Rejecting 
this  notice,  they  determined  to  defend  their  town 
to  the  last.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  last  Athe- 
nian citizen-armament  was  still  in  the  town  to  aid  in 
the  defence^ ;  so  that  the  Olynthians  might  reason- 
ably  calculate  that  Athens  would  strain  every  nerve 
to  guard  her  own  citizens  against  captivity.  But 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  How  long  the  siege 
lasted — or  whether  there  was  time  for  Athens  to 
send  farther  reinforcement — we  cannot  say.  The 
Olynthians  are  said  to  have  repulsed  several  as- 
saults of  Philip  with  loss ;  but  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, the  philippising  party,  headed  by  the 
venal  Euthykrates  and  Lasthenes,  brought  about 
the  banishment  of  their  chief  opponent  ApoUonides, 
nullified  all  measures  for  energetic  defence,  and 
treasonably  surrendered  the  city.  Two  defeats  were 
sustained  near  its  walls,  and  one  of  the  generals  of 
this  party,  having  500  cavalry  under  his  command, 
betrayed  them  designedly  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vader^. Olynthus,  with  all  its  inhabitants  and 
property,  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
His  mastery  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula  thus  became 
complete — towards  the  end  of  winter  348-347  b.c. 

Miserable  was   the  ruin  which    fell   upon  this  b.c.348. 
flourishing  peninsula.     The  persons  of  the  Olyn-  of^nJ^^ian 
thians — men,  women,  and  children — were  sold  into  p"«oner»— 

.  T-ki  •!•        1        rum  of  the 

slaverv.     The  wealth  of  the  city  gave  to  Philip  the  Greek  ciUei 

•^    °  ^  inChaU 

the  eye,  but  he  is  said  to  have  preyented  any  visible  di8fig;urement.  ^^dikd. 
''Magna  et  Critobulo  fama  est,  extracta  Philippi  regis  oculo  sagitta  et 
citra  deformitatem  oris  curata,  orbitate  luminis  "  (Pliny,  H.  N.  vii.  37). 

^  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113.  '  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30. 

'  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  125-128;  Fals.  Leg.  p.  426 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  53. 
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means  of  recompensing  his  soldiers  for  the  toils  of 
the  war ;  the  city  itself  he  is  said  to  have  destroyedi 
together  with  Apollonia,  Meth6n6,  Stageira,  &c. — 
in  all,  thirty-two  Chalkidic  cities.  Demosthenes, 
speaking  about  five  years  afterwards,  saj'^s  that 
they  were  so  thoroughly  and  cruelly  ruined  as  to 
leave  their  very  sites  scarcely  discernible  ^  Making 
every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  we  may  fairly 
believe,  that  they  were  dismantled  and  bereft  of  all 
citizen  proprietors ;  that  the  buildings  and  visible 
marks  of  Hellenic  city- life  were  broken  up  or  left 
to  decay;  that  the  remaining  houses,  as  well  as 
the  villages  around,  were  tenanted  by  dependent 
cultivators  or  slaves — now  working  for  the  be- 
nefit of  new  Macedonian  proprietors,  in  great  part 
non-resident,  and  probably  of  favoured  Grecian 
grantees  also^.  Though  various  Greeks  thus  re« 
ceived  their  recompense  for  services  rendered  to 
Philip,  yet  Demosthenes  affirms  that  Euthykrates 
and  Lasthenes,  the  traitors  who  had  sold  Olynthus, 
were  not  among  the  number ;  or  at  least  that  not 
long  afterwards  they  were  dismissed  with  dishonour 
and  contempt^. 

^  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  117  j  Justin,  viii.  3. 

'  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  38^)  says,  that  both  Philokrates  and 
JSschines  received  from  Philip,  not  only  presents  of  timber  and  com, 
but  also  grants  of  productive  and  valuable  farms  in  the  Olynthian  ter- 
ritory. He  calls  some  Olynthian  witnesses  to  prove  his  assertion ;  but 
their  testimony  is  not  given  at  length. 

*  Demosth.  De  Chersones.  p.  99.  The  existence  of  these  Olynthian 
traitors,  sold  to  Philip,  proves  that  he  could  not  have  needed  the 
aid  of  the  Stageirite  philosopher  Aristotle  to  indicate  to  him  who 
were  the  richest  Olynthian  citizens,  at  the  time  when  the  prisoners 
were  put  up  for  sale  as  slaves.  The  Athenian  Demochares,  about 
forty  years  afterwards,  in  his  virulent  speech  against  the  philo- 
sophers, alleged  that  Aristotle  had  rendered  this  disgraoeful  service  to 
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In  this  Olynthian  war — ruinous  to  the  Chalkidic  cost  in. 
Greeks,  terrific  to  all  other  Greeks,  and  doubling  Athens  in 
the  power  of  Philip — Athens  too  must  have  incurred  IhUn  w. 
a  serious  amount  of  expense.  We  find  it  stated 
loosely,  that  in  her  entire  war  against  Philip  from 
the  time  of  his  capture  of  Amphipolis  in  358-^57 
B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  or  shortly  after- 
wards, she  had  expended  not  less  than  1500  talents  ^ 
On  these  computations  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid ; 
but  we  may  well  believe  that  her  outlay  was  consider- 
able. In  spite  of  all  reluctance,  she  was  obliged 
to  do  something ;  what  she  did  was  both  too  little, 
too  intermittent,  and  done  behind-time,  so  as  to 
produce  no  satisfactory  result ;  but  nevertheless  the 
siggregate  cost,  in  a  series  of  years,  was  a  large  one. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  she  really  seems  to  have  made 
eflforts,  though  she  had  done  little  in  the  beginning. 
We  may  presume  that  the  cost  must  have  been  de- 
frayed, in  part  at  least,  by  a  direct  property-tax  ;  for 
the  condemnation  of  ApoUodorus  put  an  end  to  the 
proposition   of  taking  from   the  The6ric   Fund^ 

Philip  (Aristokles  ap.  Eusebium,  Pnep.  £y.  p.  792),  Wesseling  (ad 
Diodor.  zvi.  53)  refutes  the  charge  by  saying  that  Aristotle  was  at  that 
time  along  with  Hermeias  at  Atameus;  a  refutation  not  very  con- 
clusive, which  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  strengthen. 

^  ^Ischines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37.  c  24.  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  iii.  p.  36) 
mentions  the  same  amount  of  pubUc  money  as  having  been  wasted  cir 
ovd€if  dtop — even  in  the  early  part  of  the  Olynthiac  war  and  before  the 
Euboean  war.  As  tvidenoes  of  actual  amount,  such  statements  are  of 
no  value. 

'  Ulpian,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  first  Olynthiac,  tells  us  that 
after  the  fine  imposed  upon  ApoUodorus,  Eubulus  moved  and  carried 
a  law,  enacting  that  any  future  motion  to  encroach  on  the  The6ric  Fund 
should  be  punished  with  death. 

Tlie  authority  of  Ulpian  is  not  sufficient  to  accredit  this  statement. 
The  fine  inflicted  by  the  Dikastery  upon  ApoUodorus  was  lenient  s  we 
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Means  may  also  have  been  found  of  economising 
fiom  the  other  expenses  of  the  state. 
Thcdric  Though  the  appropriation  of  the  Theftric  Fund 

Tppro^r."^  to  other  purposes  continued  to  be  thus  interdicted 
"u/'Tcr*'  '^  ^^y  f'O^n^^^  motion,  yet  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
until  a  little  and  iusinuatiou  it  was  from  time  to  time  glanced  at, 

before  the  ^ 

battle  of  by  Demosthenes  and  others.  And  whenever  money 
was  wanted  for  war,  the  question  whether  it  should 
be  taken  from  this  source  or  from  direct  property- 
tax,  was  indirectly  revived.  The  appropriation  of 
the  The6ric  Fund  however  remained  unchanged 
until  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  Just 
before  that  Dies  Irse,  when  Philip  was  actually  for- 
tifying Elateia,  the  fund  was  made  applicable  to  war- 
purposes;  the  views  of  Demosthenes  were  realized, 
twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to  enforce  them. 
Views  given  Tbis  qucstiou  about  the  The6ric  expenditure  is 
Se^hed-  rarely  presented  by  modern  authors  in  the  real  way 
ric  Fund,  ji^^j  n  aflFected  the  Athenian  mind.  It  has  been 
sometimes  treated  as  a  sort  of  alms-giving  to  the 
poor — and  sometimes  as  an  expenditure  by  the 
Athenians  upon  their  pleasures.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  gives  a  full  or  correct  view  of  the 
case ;  each  only  brings  out  a  part  of  the  truth. 

Doubtless,  the  Athenian  democracy  cared  much 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  citizens.  It  provided  for 
them  the  largest  amount  of  refined  and  imaginative 
pleasures  ever  tasted  by  any  community  known  to 
history ;  pleasures  essentially  social  and  multitudi- 
nous, attaching  the  citizens  to  each  other,  rich  and 
poor,  by  the  strong  tie  of  community  of  enjoyment. 

may  therefore  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  popular  sentiment  would 
go  along  with  the  speaker  in  making  the  like  offence  capital  in  future. 
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But  pleasure,  though  an  usual  accessory,  was  ^g^"/''* 
not  the  primary  idea  or  predominant  purpose  of  ftmdof 

.        mi     A    .  ^^  mi  T  Athens  for 

the  Iheoric  expenditure.     That  expenditure  was  religious 
essentially  religious  in  its  character,  incurred  only  and  wor. 
for  various  festivals,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  JJjJfJJJ'oM 
honour  of  the   gods.     The  ancient  religion,  not  ^^^^^^^^^ 
simply  at  Athens,  but  throughout  Greece  and  the  racter  of 
contemporary  world — very  diflFerent  in  this  respect  religious 
from  the  modern — included  within  itself  and  its 
manifestations  nearly  the  whole   range   of  social 
pleasures  \    Now  the  Thedric  Fund  was  essentially 
the   Church-Fund   at  Athens;   that  upon   which 
were  charged  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state 
in  the  festivals  and  the  worship  of  the  gods.     The 
Diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  pre- 
sent  citizen,  was  one  part  of  this  expenditure; 
given  in  order  to  ensure  that  every  citizen  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  festival,  and 
doing  honour  to  the  god ;  never  given  to  any  one 
who   was   out  of  Attica — because   of  course   he 
could  not  attend^;  but  given  to  all  alike  within 

^  Among  the  many  passages  which  illustrate  this  association  in  the 
Greek  mind,  between  the  idea  of  a  religious  festival,  and  that  of  enjoy- 
ment— we  may  take  the  expressions  of  Herodotus  about  the  great  fes- 
tival at  Sparta  called  Hyakinthia.  In  the  summer  of  479  B.C.,  the  Spar- 
tans were  tardy  in  bringing  out  their  military  force  for  the  defence  of 
Attica — being  engaged  in  that  festival.  02  yap  AaKtbaifAovioi  opraCdv  re 
r6v  XP*^"**"  TOVTOV,  Kai  0'<f>i  ^v  'YaKiv^ia'  Trepl  irXeio-rov  S*  ^yov  t^ 
Tov  6€ov  irop<rvv€iv  (Herod,  ix.  7)*  Presently  the  Athenian  envoys 
come  to  Sparta  to  complain  of  the  delay  in  the  following  language — 
'Yfi€is  fiiv,  &  AaKfdaifu$i/(0(,  avrov  r^de  fjJvovTfS,  'YaKivOid  re  S.ytr€ 
KoX  iraiCfTf,  KarairpoddyTts  rovs  crufijULXoys* 

Here  the  expressions  "  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  god '' — and 
'^  to  amuse  themselves  " — are  used  in  description  of  the  same  festival, 
and  almost  as  equivalents. 

*  Harpokration,  v.  Bcoptica bUvtifuv  £('^ovXo9  cis  ryiv  $v<riav. 
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ed or  sacri- 
ficed to  the 
Thedric  ex- 
penditure. 


the  country 9  rich  or  poor^  It  was  essential  to  that 
universal  communion  which  formed  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  festival,  not  less  in  regard  to  the 
god,  than  in  regard  to  the  city' ;  but  it  was  only  one 
portion  of  the  total  disbursements  covered  by  the 
The6ric  Fund.  To  this  general  religious  fund  it 
was  provided  by  law  that  the  surplus  of  ordinary 
revenue  should  be  paid  over,  after  all  the  cost  of 
the  peace  establishment  had  been  defrayed.  There 
was  no  appropriation  more  thoroughly  coming  home 
to  the  common  sentiment,  more  conducive  as  a 
binding  force  to  the  unity  of  the  city,  or  more  pro- 
ductive of  satisfaction  to  each  individual  citizen. 

We  neither  know  the  amount  of  the  Thedric 
Fund,  nor  of  the  distributions  connected  with  it. 
We  cannot  therefore  say  what  proportion  it  formed 
of  the  whole  peace-expenditure — itself  unknown 
also.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  large.  To 
be  sparing  of  expenditure  in  manifestations  for  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  was  accounted  the  reverse  of 
virtue  by  Greeks  generally;  and  the  Athenians 
especially,  whose  eyes  were  every  day  contempla- 
ting the  glories  of  their  acropolis,  would  learn  a 
different  lesson;  moreover  magnificent  religious 
display  was  believed  to  conciliate  the  protection 
and  favour  of  the  gods®.     We  may  affirm,  how- 

T&v  Ibttsp* .  * . .  .^Ort  dc  ovK  i(fjv  roU  dnodfifioviri  Bt^puAv  Xofifi^vtiv,  'Yfrep- 
(dfjff  dcd^XttXfv  h  ry  Kor*  'Apxttrrparldav, 

^  See  Demosth.  adv.  Leocharem,  p.  1091, 1092;  Philipp.  ir.  p.  141. 
Compare  also  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Att.  s.  69. 

*  See  the  directions  of  the  old  oracles  quoted  by  Demosthenes  cont. 
Meidiam,  p.  ^1.  lordvai  Spal«i»  Bpofi/^  X°P^  dfifiiya  irdvras,  &c. 
<rT€<f>avTj<l>opuv  (kruSipovs  Koi  dovXavs,  &c. 

*  See  the  boast  of  Isokrates,  Orat.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  s.  40;  Plato,  Alki- 
biad.  ii.  p.  148.  Xenophon  (Vectigal.  vi.  1.),  in  proposing  some  schemes 
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ever,  upon  the  strongest  presumptions,  that  this 
religious  expenditure  did  not  absorb  any  funds  re- 
quired for  the  other  branches  of  a  peace-establish- 
ment. Neither  naval,  nor  military,  nor  administra- 
tive exigences,  were  starved  in  order  to  augment  the 
The6ric  surplus.  Eubulus  was  distinguished  for  his 
excellent  keeping  of  the  docks  and  arsenals,  and  for 
his  care  in  replacing  the  decayed  triremes  by  new 
ones.  And  after  all  the  wants  of  a  well-mounted 
peace-establishment  were  satisfied,  no  Athenian 
had  scruple  in  appropriating  what  remained  under 
the  conspiring  impulses  of  piety,  pleasure,  and  social 
brotherhood. 

It  is  trae  that  the  Athenians  might  have  laid  up  The  annual 
that  surplus  annually  in  the  acropolis,  to  form  an  m^ht  have 
accumulating  war-fund.     Such  provision  had  been  ^^^rated^M 
made  half  a  century  before,  under  the  full  energy  ajj^^-f^n* 
and  imperial  power  of  Athens — when  she  had  a  Athens  u 

.  ^  .,  .  ,      blanieable 

larger  revenue,  with  numerous  tribute-paying  al-  for  not 
lies — and  when  Perikles  presided  over  her  councils,  .o.^*"'  ^^ 
It  might  have  been  better  if  she  had  done  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  the  age  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Perhaps  if  men,  like  Perikles, 
or  even  like  Demosthenes,  had  enjoyed  marked 
ascendency,  she  would  have  been  advised  and  pre- 
vailed on  to  continue  such  a  precaution.  But 
before  we  can  measure  the  extent  of  improvidence 
with  which  Athens  is  here  fairly  chargeable,  we 
ought  to  know  what  was  the  sum  thus  expended 
on  the  festivals.     What  amount  of  money  could 

for  the  improvement  of  the  Athenian  revenue,  sets  forth  as  one  of  the 
advantages,  that  "  the  religious  festivals  will  be  celebrated  then  with 
still  greater  magnificenoe  than  they  are  now." 
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have  been  stored  up  for  the  contingency  of  war,  even 
if  all  the  festivals  and  all  the  distributions  had  been 
suppressed  ?  How  far  would  it  have  been  possible, 
in  any  other  case  than  that  of  obvious  present  ne- 
cessity, to  carry  economy  into  the  festival-expen- 
diture— truly  denominated  by  Demades  the  cement 
of  the  political  system^ — without  impairing  in  the 
bosom  of  each  individual,  that  sentiment  of  com- 
munion, religious,  social,  and  patriotic,  which  made 
the  Athenians  a  City,  and  not  a  simple  multiphca- 
tion  of  units?  These  are  points  on  which  we  ought  to 
have  information,  before  we  can  fairly  graduate  our 
censure  upon  Athens  for  not  converting  her  The6ric 
Fund  into  an  accumulated  capital  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  war.  We  ought  also  to  ask,  as  matter 
for  impartial  comparison,  how  many  governments, 
ancient  or  modern,  have  ever  thought  it  requisite 
to  lay  up  during  peace  a  stock  of  money  available 
for  war  ? 
Attempt  of  The  Athenian  peace- establishment  maintained 
nian  pro-  morc  ships  of  war,  larger  docks,  and  better-stored 
cUsse's  to  arsenals,  than  any  city  in  Greece,  besides  expending 
dfrwuaM-  forty  talents  annually  upon  the  Horsemen  of  the 
**kiif^froin  ^tate,  and  doubtless  something  farther  (though  we 
the  Theoric  kuow  not  how  much)  upou  the  other  descriptions 
of  military  force.  All  this,  let  it  be  observed,  and  the 
Thedric  expenditure  besides,  was  defrayed  without 
direct  taxation,  which  was  reserved  for  the  ex- 
traordinary cost  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  was 
held  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  it,  without  any  accu* 
mulated  war-fund.     When  the  war  against  Philip 

^  Plutarch,  Qaaestion.  Platonic,  p.  1011.   or  fXcyc  Atifidbtjt,  kSKKcu/ 
6vofid(«»v  rh  BfvpiKii  rov  rroKiTtvfiaros  (erroneoiuly  written  Bf^prjriKh), 
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became  serious,  the  proprietary  classes  at  Athens » 
those  included  in  the  schedule  of  assessment,  were 
called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  by  a  direct  tax, 
from  which  they  had  been  quite  free  in  time  of 
peace.  They  tried  to  evade  this  burthen  by  re- 
quiring that  the  festival-fund  should  be  appropriated 
instead^ ;  thus  menacing  what  was  dearest  to  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  ground 
which  they  took  was  the  same  in  principle,  as  if  the 
proprietors  in  France  or  Belgium  claimed  to  exempt 
themselves  from  direct  taxation  for  the  cost  of  a 
war,  by  first  taking  either  all  or  half  of  the  annual 
sum  voted  out  of  the  budget  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion*.  We  may  judge  how  strong  a  feeling 
would  be  raised  among  the  Athenian  public  gene- 
rally, by  the  proposal  of  impoverishing  the  festival 
expenditure  in  order  to  save  a  property-tax.  Doubt- 
less, after  the  proprietary  class  had  borne  a  certain 
burthen  of  direct  taxation,  their  complaints  would 
become  legitimate.  The  cost  of  the  festivals  could 
not  be  kept  up  undiminished,  under  severe  and 
continued  pressure  of  war.  As  a  second  and 
subsidiary  resource,  it  would  become  essential  to 
apply  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fund  in  alleviation 

1  According  to  the  author  of  the  oration  against  Nesera,  the  law  did 
actually  provide,  that  in  time  of  war,  the  surplus  revenue  should  he 
devoted  to  warlike  purposes — xcXcvdyroiy  t&v  v6fM»v,  Srtof  irdXc/io;  ^,  r^ 
n€pi6vTa  xp^fuira  r^s  dcotjcijereflor  (rrparicoriic^  €Tvai  (p.  1346).  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  must  he  a  misstatement,  got  up  to  suit  the  speaker's 
case.  If  the  law  had  heen  so,  Apollodorus  would  have  committed  no 
illegality  in  his  motion ;  moreover,  all  the  fencing  and  manoeuvring  of 
DemosUienes  in  his  first  and  third  Olynthiacs  would  have  heen  to  no 
purpose. 

>  The  case  here  put,  though  analogous  in  principle,  makes  against 
the  Athenian  proprietors,  in  degree ;  for  even  in  time  of  peace  one 
half  of  the  French  revenue  is  raised  by  direct  taxation. 
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of  the  burthens  of  the  war.     But  even  if  all  had 
been  so  applied,  the  fund  could  not  have  been  large 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  property- 
tax  besides. 
Conflict  of        Yfe  see  this  conflict  of  interests — ^between  direct 

tnese  two 

feeungs  at    taxatiou  ou  ouc  sidc  and  the  festival-fund  on  the 

Athens.  , 

DemoMhe-  othcr,  as  a  means  of  paying  for  war — running 
mdulte  be-  through  the  Demosthenic  orations,  and  especially 
!!^rufoT  marked  in  the  fourth  Philippic  \  Unhappily  the 
g^"^  conflict  served  as  an  excuse  to  both  parties,  for 
espedaijy  throwiug  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  starving  the 
military  war ;  as  well  as  for  giving  effect  to  the  repugnance, 
shared  by  both  rich  and  poor,  against  personal 
military  service  abroad.  Demosthenes  sides  with 
neither — tries  to  mediate  between  them — and  calls 
for  patriotic  sacrifice  from  both  alike.  Having 
before  him  an  active  and  living  enemy,  with  the 
liberties  of  Greece  as  well  as  of  Athens  at  stake — 
he  urges  every  species  of  sacrifice  at  once ;  personal 
service,  direct  tax-payments,  abnegation  of  the  fes* 
tivals.  Sometimes  the  one  demand  stands  most 
prominent,  sometimes  the  other;  but  oftenest  of 
all,  comes  his  appeal  for  personal  service.  Under 
such  military  necessities,  in  fact,  the  Thedric  ex- 
penditure became  mischievous,  not  merely  because 
it  absorbed  the  public  money,  but  also  because  it 
chained  the  citizens  to  their  home  and  disinclined 
them  to  active  service  abroad.  The  great  charm  and 
body  of  sentiment  connected  with  the  festival,  essen- 

>  Demoitb.  Philipp.  iv.  p.  141-143;  De  Republic^  Ordinandi,  p.  167. 
Whether  these  two  orations  were  actuidly  delivered  in  their  present 
form,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  But  I  allude  to  them  with  confidence 
as  Demosthenic  compositions ;  put  together  out  of  Demosthenic  frag^ 
ments  and  thoughts. 
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tially  connected  as  it  was  with  presence  in  Attica, 
operated  as  a  bane;  at  an  exigency  when  one- third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  citizens  ought  to  have  been  doing 
hard  duty  as  soldiers  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  or 
Thrace,  against  an  enemy  who  never  slept.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Athenians,  they  could  not  be  con- 
vinced, by  all  the  patriotic  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
that  the  festivals  which  fed  their  piety  and  brightened 
their  home-existence  during  peace,  were  unmain- 
tainable during  such  a  war,  and  must  be  renounced 
for  a  time,  if  the  liberty  and  security  of  Athens  were 
to  be  preserved.  The  same  want  of  energy  which 
made  them  shrink  from  the  hardship  of  personal 
service,  also  rendered  them  indisposed  to  so  great  a 
sacrifice  as  that  of  their  festivals ;  nor  indeed  would 
it  have  availed  them  to  spare  all  the  cost  of  their 
festivals  had  their  remissness  as  soldiers  still  con- 
tinued. Nothing  less  could  have  saved  them,  than 
simultaneous  compliance  with  all  the  three  requi- 
sitions urged  by  Demosthenes  in  350  b.c.  ;  which 
compliance  ultimately  came,  but  came  too  late,  in 
339-338  B.C. 


APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  OLYNTHUC  ORATIONS  OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Respecting  the  true  chronological  order  of  these  three  harangues, 
dissentient  opinions  haye  been  transmitted  from  ancient  times,  and  still 
continue  among  modem  critics. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  cites  the  three  speeches  by  their  initial 
words,  but  plaees  them  in  a  different  chronological  order  from  that  in 
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which  they  dtand  edited.    He  gives  the  second  as  being  first  in  the 
series ;  the  third,  as  second ;  and  the  first  as  third. 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  always  speak  of  and  describe  these 
speeches  by  the  order  in  which  they  stand  edited;  though^  as  fiir  as  I 
can  judge,  that  order  is  not  the  true  one. 

Edited  Order   I.      II.      III. 

Order  of  Dionysius II.     III.     I. 

The  greater  numbed  of  modem- critics  defend  the  edited  order;  the 
main  arguments  for  which  have  been  ably  stated  in  a  dissertation  pub- 
lished by  Petrenz  in  1833.  Dindorf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes, 
places  this  Dissertation  in  front  of  his  notes  to  the  Olynthiaca ;  aflfirm- 
ing  that  it  is  conclusive,  and  sets  the  question  at  rest.  Bohnecke 
also  (Forschungen,  p.  151),  treats  the  question  as  no  longer  open  to 
doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Flathe  (Geschichte  Makedoniens,  p.  183-187) 
expresses  himself  with  equal  confidence  in  favour  of  the  order  stated 
by  Dionysius.  A  much  higher  authority.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  agrees  in  the 
same  opinion ;  though  with  less  confidence,  and  with  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  our  inadequate  means  for  settling  the  question.  See  the 
Appendix  iii.  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Greece,  p.  512. 

Though  I  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Ih*.  Thirlwall, 
I  agree  with  him,  that  unqualified  confidence,  in  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  order  of  these  harangues,  is  unsuitable  and  not  warranted  by  the 
amount  of  evidence.  We  have  nothing  to  proceed  upon  except  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  speeches,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
temporaneous history ;  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  from  inform- 
ation in  detail. 

On  the  best  judgement  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  adopt  whoUy  either 
the  edited  order  or  that  of  Dionysius,  though  agreeing  in  part  with 
both.  I  concur  with  Dionysius  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  placing  the  second 
Olynthiacyfr^/  of  the  three.  I  concur  with  the  edited  order  in  placing 
the  third  last.  I  observe,  in  Dr.  ThirlwalFs  Appendix,  that  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  vindicated  in  a  Dissertation  by  Stueve.  I  have  not  seen 
this  Dissertation ;  and  my  own  conclusion  was  deduced — even  before  I 
knew  that  it  had  ever  been  advocated  elsewhere — only  from  an  atten- 
tive study  of  the  speeches. 

Edited  Order I.       II.       III. 

Order  of  Dionysius II.     III.     I. 

Order  of  Stueve  (which  I  think  the  most  1  -- 
probable) /  "'     *'         "*• 

To  consider  first  the  proper  place  of  the  second  Olynthiac  (I  mean 
that  whidi  stands  second  in  the  edited  order). 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  oration  is,  that  scarcely 
anything  is  said  in  it  about  Olynthus.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Philippic  rather 
than  an  Olynthiac.  This  characteristic  is  not  merely  admitted,  but 
strongly  put  forward,  by  Petrenz,  p.  1 1 — " Quid!  quod  ipsorum  01yn« 
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thiorum  hac  quidem  in  caosft  tantum  uno  loco  facta  mentio  est— ut 
uno  illo  veniculo  sublato^  vix  ex  ips&  oratione,  qusL  in  causa  esset 
habita,  certis  rationibus  evinci  posset."  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  Olynthus  ?  According  to  Petrenz^  it  is  because 
the  orator  had  already^  in  his  former  harangue,  said  all  that  could  be 
necessary  in  respect  to  the  wants  of  Olynthus,  and  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding that  city  even  for  the  safety  of  Athens ;  he  might  now  there- 
fore calculate  that  his  first  discourse  remained  impressed  on  his  country- 
men, and  that  all  that  was  required  was,  to  combat  the  extraordinary 
fear  of  Phitip  which  hindered  them  from  giving  effect  to  a  resolution 
already  taken  to  assist  the  Olynthians. 

In  this  hypothesis  I  am  unable  to  acquiesce.  It  may  appear  natural 
to  a  reader  of  Demosthenes,  who  passes  from  the  first  printed  discourse 
to  the  second  without  any  intervening  time  to  forget  what  he  has  just 
read.  But  it  will  hardly  fit  the  case  of  a  real  speaker  in  busy  Athens. 
Neither  Demosthenes  in  the  fluctuating  Athenian  assembly — nor  even 
any  orator  in  the  more  fixed  English  Parliament  or  American  Congress 
— could  be  rash  enough  to  calculate  that  a  discourse  delivered  some 
time  before  had  remained  engraven  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  If 
Demosthenes  had  previously  addressed  the  Athenians  with  so  strong 
a  conviction  of  the  distress  of  Olynthus,  and  of  the  motives  for  Athens 
to  assist  Olynthus,  as  is  embodied  in  the  first  discourse — if  his  speech, 
however  well  received,  was  not  acted  upon,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  time  he  had  to  address  them  again  for  the  same  purpose — I 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  allude  to  Olynthus  only  once  by  the  by, 
and  that  he  would  merely  dilate  upon  the  general  chances  and  conditions 
of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Philip.  However  well  calculated  the 
second  Olynthiac  may  be  "  ad  concitandos  exacerbandosque  civium 
animos"  (to  use  the  words  of  Petrenz),  it  is  not  peculiarly  calculated 
to  procure  aid  to  Olynthus.  If  the  orator  had  failed  to  procure  such 
aid  by  a  discourse  like  the  first  Olynthiac,  he  would  never  resort  to  a 
discourse  like  the  second  Olynthiac  to  make  good  the  deficiency ;  he 
would  repeat  anew,  and  more  impressively  than  before,  the  danger  of 
Olynthus,  and  the  danger  to  Athens  herself  if  she  suffered  Olynthus  to 
fall.  This  would  be  the  way  to  accomplish  his  object,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  combat  the  fear  of  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians. 

According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  omission  (or  mere  single 
passing  notice)  of  Olynthus  clearly  shows  that  the  wants  of  that  city, 
and  the  urgency  of  assisting  it,  were  not  the  main  drift  of  Demosthenes 
in  the  second  Olynthiac.  His  main  drifb  is,  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
his  countrymen  in  their  general  war  against  Philip ;  taking  in,  thank- 
fully, the  new  ally  Olynthus,  whom  they  have  just  acquired— but  taking 
her  in  only  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  (eV  wpoaBriKTis  fitpf^),  to  cooperate 
with  Athens  against  Philip  as  .well  as  to  receive  aid  from  Athens — not 
presenting  her  either  as  peculiarly  needing  succour,  or  as  likely,  if 
allowed  to  perish,  to  expose  the  vitals  of  Athens. 
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Now  a  speech  of  this  character  is  what  I  cannot  satisfactorily  explain, 
as  following  after  the  totally  different  spirit  of  the  first  Olynthiac ;  but 
it  is  natural  and  explicable,  if  we  suppose  it  to  precede  the  first  01yn« 
thiac.  Oljmthus  does  not  approach  Athens  at  first  in  formd  pauperis, 
as  if  she  were  in  danger  and  requiring  aid  against  an  overwhelming 
enemy.  She  presents  herself  as  an  equal,  offering  to  cooperate  against 
a  common  enemy,  and  tendering  an  alliance  which  the  Athenians  had 
hitherto  sought  in  vain.  She  will  of  course  want  aid — but  she  can  give 
cooperation  of  equal  yalue.  Demosthenes  advises  to  assist  hei^— this 
comes  of  course,  when  her  alliance  is  accepted : — ^but  he  dwells  more  for- 
cibly upon  the  yalue  of  what  she  will  giw  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  way 
of  cooperation  against  Philip.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  territorial 
vicinity  of  Olynthus  to  Philip  is  exhibited,  not  as  a  peril  to  her  which 
the  Athenians  must  assist  her  in  averting,  but  as  a  godsend  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  attack  Philip  in  conjunction  with  her.  Moreover 
Olynthus  is  represented,  not  as  apprehending  any  danger  from  Philip's 
arms,  but  as  having  recently  discovered  how  dimgerous  it  is  to  be  in 
alliance  with  him.  I^et  us  thank  the  gods  (says  Demosthenes  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  Olynthiac)— rd  rov9  noK^itiiaxiVTas  ^iXtfTfr^ 
y€y€vrja'0ai  Koi  x&pav  B/xopov  xal  bvvafdv  ripa  KtKrrfiifvovt,  Koi  r6 
fUyurrov  djravrav,  Trjv  vircp  rov  irokefwv  yimya\v  roiavrrfp  tlxovras,  &<rrc 
ras  TTpos  cK€tvov  biakXayiiSt  np&rov  piv  oariarow,  tlra  lifs  iavr&p  ira- 
Tplhos  vopl^fiv  dvdareuruf  ctvoi,  baipoviq.  rii^i  Kal  Btiq.  vayrdwaartp  coiiecv 
mpyttrlq,  (p.  18). 

The  general  tenor  of  the  second  Olynthiac  is  in  harmony  with  this 
opening.  Demosthenes  looks  forward  to  a  vigorous  aggressive  war 
carried  on  by  Athens  and  Olynthus  jointly  against  Philip,  and  he  enters 
at  large  into  the  general  chances  of  such  war,  noticing  the  vulnerable 
as  well  as  the  odious  points  of  Philip,  and  striving  (as  Petrenx  justly 
remarks)  to  "  excite  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  citizens." 

Such  is  the  first  bright  promise  of  the  Olynthian  alliance  with  Athens. 
But  Athens,  as  usual,  msJces  no  exertions ;  leaving  the  Olynthians  and 
Chalkidians  to  contend  against  Philip  by  themselves.  It  is  presently 
found  that  he  gains  advantages  over  them;  bad  news  come  from 
Thrace,  and  probably  complaining  envoys  to  announce  them.  It  is  then 
that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  first  Olynthiac,  so  much  more  urgent  in 
its  tone  respecting  Olynthus.  The  main  topic  is  now — "  Protect  the 
Olynthians;  save  their  confederate  cities;  think  what  will  happen  if 
they  are  ruined;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  Philip  in  that  case  fix>m 
marching  into  Attica."  The  views  of  Demosthenes  have  changed  firom 
the  offensive  to  the  defensive. 

I  cannot  but  thinks  therefore,  that  all  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Olynthiacs  indicates  the  second  as  prior  in  point  of  time  both  to  the 
first  and  to  the  third.  Stueve  (as  cited  by  Dr.  Thirlwall)  mentions 
another  reason  tending  to  the  same  conclusion.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
second  Olynthiac  about  meddling  with  the  The6ric  Fund;  whereas,  in 
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the  finti  that  subject  it  distinctly  adverted  to — and  in  the  third,  for- 
cibly and  repeatedly  pressed,  though  with  sufficient  artifice  to  save  the 
illegality.  This  is  difficult  to  explain,  assuming  the  second  to  be  pos- 
terior to  the  first;  but  noway  difficult,  if  we  suppose  the  second  to  be 
the  earliest  of  the  three,  and  to  be  delivered  with  the  purpose  which  I 
have  pointed  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  manner  of  handling  the  The6ric  Fund  in  the 
third  oration,  as  compared  with  the  first,  is  one  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving (as  Petrens  justly  contends)  that  the  third  is  posterior  to  the 
first — and  not  prior,  as  Dionysius  places  it. 

As  to  the  third  Olynthiac,  its  drift  and  purpose  appear  to  me  cor- 
rectly stated  in  the  argument  prefixed  by  Libanius.  It  was  delivered 
after  Athens  had  sent  some  succour  to  Olyntbus,  whereas  both  the  first 
and  the  second  were  spoken  before  anything  at  all  had  yet  been  done. 
I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  following  Libanius  (as  Petrenz  and 
others  do)  in  his  statement  that  the  third  oration  recognizes  Athens  as 
having  done  something y  which  the  two  first  do  not ;  though  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  (p.  509)  agrees  with  Jacobs  in  doubting  such  a  distinction.  The 
successes  of  mercenaries,  reported  at  Athens  (p.  38),  must  surely  have 
been  successes  of  mercenaries  commissioned  by  her ;  and  the  triumphant 
hopes  noticed  by  Demosthenes  as  actually  prevalent,  are  most  natu- 
rally explained  by  supposing  such  news  to  have  arrived.  Demosthenes 
says  no  more  than  he  can  help  about  the  success  actually  gained,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  of  no  serious  importance.  He  wishes  to  set  before 
the  people,  as  a  corrective  to  the  undue  confidence  prevalent,  that  all 
the  real  danger  yet  remained  to  be  dealt  with. 

Though  Athens  had  done  something,  she  had  done  little— sent 
no  citizens — provided  no  pay.  This  Demosthenes  urges  her  to  do 
without  delay,  and  dwells  upon  the  The6ric  Fund  as  one  means  of  ob- 
taining money  along  with  personal  service.  Dr.  Thirlwall  indeed  argues 
that  the  first  Olynthiac  is  more  urgent  than  the  third,  in  setting  forth 
the  crisis ;  from  whence  he  infers  that  it  is  posterior  in  time.  His  ar- 
gument is  partly  founded  upon  a  sentence  near  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Olynthiac,  wherein  the  safety  of  Athens  herself  is  mentioned  as 
-involved — r»v  vpayftdrnv  vfilv  avroif  dvTiXrjwTtov  earlv,  ttirtp  vn-cp 
trwrtipias  avr&v  <f>povTiCfT€  :  upon  which  I  may  remark,  that  the  read- 
ing avr&v  is  not  universally  admitted.  Dindorf  in  his  edition  reads 
avrSiv,  referring  it  to  npayfidTtov  :  and  stating  in  his  note  that  avrS>p 
is  the  reading  of  the  vulgate,  first  changed  by  Reiske  into  avrCov  on 
the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bavaricus.  But  even  if  we  grant  that  the 
first  Olynthiac  depicts  the  crisis  as  more  dangerous  and  urgent  than  the 
third,  we  cannot  infer  that  the  first  is  posterior  to  the  third.  The  third 
was  delivered  immediately  after  news  received  of  success  near  Olynthus ; 
Olynthian  afiairs  did  really  prosper  for  the  moment  and  to  a  certain 
extent— though  the  amount  of  prosperity  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  public.    Demosthenes  sets  himself  to  combat  this  exaggeration ; 
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he  passes  as  lightly  as  he  can  over  the  recent  good  news^  but  he  cannot 
avoid  allowing  something  for  them,  and  throwing  the  danger  of  Olyn* 
thus  a  little  back  into  more  distant  contingency.  At  the  same  time  he 
states  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  both  section  2  and  sections  9,  10. 

Without  being  insensible,  therefore,  to  the  falhbility  of  all  opinions 
founded  upon  such  imperfect  evidence,  J  think  that  the  true  chronolo- 
gical order  of  the  Olynthiacs  is  that  proposed  by  Stueve,  II.  I.  III. 
With  Dionysius  I  agree  so  far  as  to  put  the  second  Olynthiac  first ; 
and  with  the  common  order  in  putting  the  third  Olynthiac  last. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

FROM  THE  CAPTURE  OF  OLYNTHUS  TO  THE  TERMINA- 
TION OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  BY  PHILIP. 

It  wa8  during  the  early  spring  of  347  b.c,  as  far  as  suflfenngt 
we  can  make  out,  that  Olynthus,  after  having  pre-  oiynthiang 
viously  seen  the  thirty  Chalkidic  cities  conquered,  kidians^ 
underwent  herself  the  like  fate  from  the  arms  of  Ind^e^stivni 
Philip.     Exile  and  poverty  became  the  lot  of  such  «^p*^»p- 
Olynthians  and  Chalkidians  as  could  make  their 
escape  ;  while  the  greater  number  of  both  sexes  were 
sold  into  slavery.  A  few  painful  traces  present  them- 
selves of  the  diversities  of  suffering  which  befel 
these  unhappy  victims.     Atrestidas,  an  Arcadian 
who  had  probably  served  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
received  from  Philip  a  grant  of  thirty  Olynthian 
slaves,  chiefly  women  and  children,  who  were  seen 
following  him  in  a  string  as  he  travelled  homeward 
through  the  Grecian  cities.  Many  young  Olynthian 
women  were  bought  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
persons  turned  to  account  by  their  new  proprietors. 
Of  these  purchasers,  one,  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  exposed  his  new  purchase  at  Athens,  was  tried 
and  condemned  for  the  proceeding  by  the  Dikas- 
tery*.     Other  anecdotes  come  before  us,  inaccurate 

'  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  p.  93 ;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  439, 
440:  Demosthenes  asserts  also  that  Olynthian  women  were  given  as 
a  present  by  Philip  to  Philokrates  (p.  386-440).  The  outrage  which 
he  imputes  (p.  401)  to  iBschiues  and  Phrynon  in  Macedonia,  against  the 
Olynthian  woman — is  not  to  be  received  as  a  fact,  since  it  is  indig- 
nantly denied  by  JSschines  (Fals.  Leg.  init.  and  p.  48).    Yet  it  is  pro- 
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probably  as  to  names  and  details  S  yet  illustrating  the 
general  hardships  brought  upon  this  once  free  Chal- 
kidic  population. 

Meanwhile  the  victor  Philip  was  at  the  maximum 
of  his  glory.  In  commemoration  of  his  conquests, 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  to  the  Olympian 
Zeus  in  Macedonia,  with  unbounded  hospitality,  and 
prizes  of  every  sort,  for  matches  and  exhibitions^ 
both  gymnastic  and  poetical.  His  donations  were 
munificent,  as  well  to  the  Grecian  and  Macedo- 
nian officers  who  had  served  him,  as  to  the  eminent 
poets  or  actors  who  pleased  his  taste.  Saty- 
rus  the  comic  actor,  refusing  all  presents  for  himself, 
asked  and  obtained  from  him  the  release  of  two 
young  women  taken  in  Olynthus,  daughters  of  his 
ifriend  the  Pydnaean  Apollophanes,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  death  of  Philip's 
elder  brother  Alexander.  Satyrus  announced  his  in- 
tention not  only  of  ensuring  freedom  to  these  young 
women,  but  likewise  of  providing  portions  for  them 
and  giving  them  out  in  marriage^.  Philip  also  found 
at  Olynthus  his  two  exiled  half-brothers,  who  had 
served  as  pretexts  for  the  war — and  put  both  of  them 
to  death^. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Athens  had  sent 

bably  but  too  faithful  a  picture  of  real  deeds,  committed  by  others,  if 
not  by  ^schines. 

^  The  story  of  the  old  man  of  Olynthus  (Seneca,  Controv.  v.  10) 
bought  by  Parrhasius  the  painter  and  tortured  in  order  to  form  a  sub- 
ject for  a  painting  of  the  suffering  Prometheus — is  more  than  doubtful ; 
since  Parrhasius>  ahready  in  high  repute  as  a  painter  before  400  B.C.  (see 
Xenoph.  Mem.  iii.  10),  can  hardly  have  been  still  flourishing  in  347  B.C. 
It  discloses,  however,  at  least,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  slave-suffering 
occasionally  realized* 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  384-401 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  55. 
.  '  Justin,  viii.  3. 
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to  Olynthus  more  than  one  considerable  reinforce-  Effect  pro- 
ment,  especially  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  A^hensV 
Though  we  are  ignorant  what  these  expeditions  of  o^nthus 
achieved,  or  even  how  much  was  their  exact  force,  t;J*p^ 
we  find  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  employed  ^V*J"^" 
by  Chares  and  other  generals  to  no  good  purpose,  captives 
The  opponents  of  Chares  accused  him,  as  well  as 
Deiares  and  other  mercenary  chiefs,  of  having  wasted 
the  naval  and  military  strength  of  the  city  in  idle  en- 
terprises or  rapacious  extortions  upon  the  traders 
of  the^gean.  They  summed  up  1500  talents  and 
150  triremes  thus  lost  to  Athens,  besides  wide- 
spread odium  incurred  among  the  islanders  by  the 
unjust  contributions  levied  upon  them  to  enrich  the 
general.  In  addition  to  this  disgraceful  ill-success, 
came  now  the  fearful  ruin  in  Olynthus  and  Chalki- 
dikd,  and  the  great  aggrandisement  of  their  enemy 
Philip.  The  loss  of  Olynthus,  and  with  the  miser- 
able captivity  of  its  population,  would  have  been 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  excite  powerful  sentiment 
among  the  Athenians.  But  there  was  a  farther  cir- 
cumstance which  came  yet  more  home  to  their  feel- 
ings. Many  of  their  own  citizens  were  serving  in 
Olynthus  as  an  auxiliary  garrison,  and  had  now  be- 
come captives  along  with  the  rest^.  No  such  cala- 
mity as  this  had  befallen  Athens  for  a  century  past, 
since  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at  Koroneia  in  Boeotia. 
The  whole  Athenian  people,  and  especially  the  re- 
lations of  the  captives,  were  full  of  agitation  and 
anxiety,  increased  by  alarming  news  from  other 
quarters.  The  conquest  threatened  the  security  of 
all  the  Athenian  possessions  inLemnos,  Imbros,  and 

.  ^  iSichines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37.  c.  24.       '  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30, 
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the  Chersonese.  This  last  peninsula,  especially,  was 
altogether  unprotected  against  Philip,  who  was  even 
reported  to  be  on  his  march  thither ;  insomuch  that 
the  Athenian   settlers  within  it  began  to  forsake ' 
their  properties  and  transfer  their  families  to  Athens. 
Amidst  the  grief  and  apprehension  which  disturbed 
the  Athenian  mind,  many  special  assemblies  were 
held  to  discuss  suitable  remedies.   What  was  done/ 
we  are  not  exactly  informed.     But  it  seems  that  no 
one  knew  where  the  general  Chares  with  his  arma* 
ment  was ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  even  for  his 
friends  in  the  assembly  to  echo  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  displeasure  among  the  people,  and  to  send 
a  light  vessel  immediately  in  search  of  him^ 
Energetic         The  gravity  of  the  crisis  forced  even  Eubulus,  and 
Eublliu  ^    others  among  the  statesmen  hitherto  languid  in  the 
^^^t   war,  to  hold  a  more  energetic  language  than  before 
Philip.        against  Philip.     Denouncing  him  novir  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  Greece*,  they  proposed  missions  into 
Peloponnesus   and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of 
animating   the   Grecian   states    into    confederacy 
against  him.     ^schines  assisted   strenuously  in 
procuring  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  and  was 
himself  named   as  one  of  the  envoys   into  Pelo* 
ponnesus^. 
increaMd         Thls  able  orator)  immortalised  as  the  rival  of  De- 
of  ^sdS^    mosthenes,  has  come  before  us  hitherto  only  as  a 
soldier  in  various  Athenian  expeditions- — to  Phlius 
in  Peloponnesus  (368) — to  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(362)— and  to  Eubcea  under  Phokion  (349  b.c); 

1  jSlschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  37. 

'  Demosth.  Fab.  Leg.  p.  434.    ical  «V  ftiv  ry   drffji^  KaTTfp&  (you 

.    Eubulus)   ^ikimrtp,    koL  Korh  r&v  Traib^v  &iiyv€s  ^   fi^y  aR-oXttXci^at 

^iKimrov  hv  fiovkca^  &c.  *  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  438»  439. 
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in  which  last  he  had  earned  the  favourable  notice  of 
the  general,  and  had  been  sent  to  Athens  with  the 
news  of  the  victory  at  Tamynae.  ^schines  was 
about  six  years  older  than  Demosthenes,  but  born 
in  a  much  humbler  and  poorer  station.  His  father 
Atromdtus  taught  to  boys  the  elements  of  letters  ; 
his  mother  Glaukothea  made  a  living  by  presiding 
over  certain  religious  assemblies  and  rites  of  initia* 
tion,  intended  chiefly  for  poor  communicants;  the 
boy  .^schines  assisting  both  one  and  the  other 
in  a  menial  capacity.  Such  at  least  is  the  state- 
ment  which  comes  to  us,  enriched  with  various  de- 
grading  details,  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  his 
rival  Demosthenes^;  who  also  affirms,  what  we  may 
accept  as  generally  true,  that  ^schines  had  passed 
his  early  manhood  partly  as  an  actor,  partly  as  a 
scribe  or  reader  to  the  official  boards.  For  both 
functions  he  possessed  some  natural  advantages-^ 
an  athletic  frame,  a  powerful  voice,  a  ready  flow  of 
unpremeditated  speech.  After  some  years  passed 
as  scribe,  in  which  he  made  himself  useful  to  Eu- 
bulus  and  others,  he  was  chosen  public  scribe  to 
the  assembly — acquired  familiarity  with  the  admi- 
nistrative and  parliamentary  business  of  the  city— 
and  thus  elevated  himself  by  degrees  to  influence 
as  a  speaker.  In  rhetorical  power,  he  seems  to 
have  been  surpassed  only  by  Demosthenes^. 

As  envoy  of  Athens  despatched  under  the  motion  b.c.  347. 

>  Demosthenes  affirms  this  at  two  distinct  times — Fals.  Leg.  p.  415- 
431;  DeCoronA,  p.313. 

Stechow  (YitaJBschinis^p.l-lO)  hrings  together  the  little  which  can 
be  made  out  respecting  iCschines. 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Adm.  Yi  Dicend.  Demosth.  p.  1063;  Cicero, 
Orator,  c.  9,  29. 
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^•chines     of  Eubulus,  ^schines  proceeded  into  Peloponnesus 

as  envoy  of.  ro^^i  i«  % 

Athens  in  lu  the  spnug  of  347 ;  others  being  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  other  Grecian  cities.  Among  other  places, 
be  visited  Megalopolis,  where  he  was  heard  before 
the  Arcadian  collective  assembly  called  the  Ten 
Thousand.  He  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  ani- 
mated exhortation,  adjuring  them  to  combine  with 
Athens  for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece 
against  Philip,  and  inveighing  strenuously  against 
those  traitors  who,  in  Arcadia  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  sold  themselves  to  the  aggressor 
and  paralysed  all  resistance.  He  encountered  how- 
ever much  opposition  from  a  speaker  named  Hiero- 
nymus,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  Philip  in  the 
assembly :  and  though  he  professed  to  bring  back 
some  flattering  hopes,  it  is  certain  that  neither  in 
Arcadia,  nor  elsewhere  in  Peloponnesus,  was  his 
influence  of  any  real  efficacy  \  The  strongest  feeling 
among  the  Arcadians  was  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta, 
which  rendered  them  in  the  main  indifferent,  if  not 
favourable,  to  the  Macedonian  successes.  In  re- 
turning from  Arcadia  to  Athens,  ^schines  met  the 
Arcadian  Atrestidas,  with  the  unhappy  troop  of 
Olynthian  slaves  following ;  a  sight  which  so  deeply 
affected  the  Athenian  orator,  that  he  dwelt  upon  it 
afterwards  in  his  speech  before  the  assembly,  with 
indignant  sympathy;  deploring  the  sad  effects  of 
Grecian  dissension,  and  the  ruin  produced  by 
Philip's  combined  employment  of  arms  and  cor- 
ruption. 

^  Demosth.  Fall.  Leg.  p.  344-438;  Madam.  Fall.  Leg.  p.  38.  The 
conduct  of  iCschines  at  this  juncture  ii  mneh  the  lame,  as  described  by 
bis  rival,  and  as  admitted  by  himself.  It  was  in  truth  among  the  most 
honourable  epochs  of  his  life. 
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^schines  returned  probably  about  the  middle  of  increaiing 

despond" 

the  summer  of  347  b.c.  Other  envoys,  sent  to  encyand 
more  distant  cities,  remained  out  longer ;  some  in-  pH^  at' 
deed  even  until  the  ensuing  winter.  Though  it  ^^'^'^ 
appears  that  some  envoys  from  other  cities  were 
induced  in  return  to  visit  Athens,  yet  no  sincere  or 
hearty  cooperation  against  Philip  could  be  obtained 
in  any  part  of  Greece.  While  Philip,  in  the  fulness 
of  triumph,  was  celebrating  his  magnificent  Olympic 
festival  in  Macedonia,  the  Athenians  were  dis- 
heartened by  finding  that  they  could  expect  little 
support  from  independent  Greeks,  and  were  left 
to  act  only  with  their  own  narrow  synod  of  allies. 
Hence  Eubulus  and  iEschines  became  earnest  par- 
tisans of  peace,  and  Demosthenes  also  seems  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  general  despondency  into 
a  willingness  to  negotiate.  The  two  orators, 
though  they  afterwards  became  bitter  rivals,  were 
at  this  juncture  not  very  discordant  in  sentiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  philippising  speakers  at 
Athens  held  a  bolder  tone  than  ever.  As  Philip 
found  his  ports  greatly  blocked  up  by  the  Athe- 
nian cruisers,  he  was  likely  to  profit  by  his  existing 
ascendency  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
naval  equipments.  Now  there  was  no  place  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  as  Athens,  with  marine  stores  and 
muniments  for  armed  ships.  Probably  there  were 
agents  or  speculators  taking  measures  to  supply 
Philip  with  these  articles,  and  it  was  against  them 
that  a  decree  of  the  assembly  was  now  directed, 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  a  senator  named  Timar- 
chus — to  punish  with  death  all  who  should  export 
from  Athens  to  Philip  either  arms  or  stores  for 
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ships  of  war'.  This  severe  decree,  however,  was 
passed  at  the  same  time  that  the  disposition  towards 
peace,  if  peace  were  attainable,  was  on  the  increase 
at  Athens. 

Some  months  before  the  capture  of  Olynthus, 
ideas  of  peace  had  already  been  started,  partly 
through  the  indirect  overtures  of  Philip  himself. 
During  the  summer  of  348  b.c,  the  Euboeans  had 
tried  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  with  Athens  ; 
the  contest  in  Euboea,  though  we  know  no  particu- 
lars of  it,  having  never  wholly  ceased  for  the  last 

'  Demosih.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  433.  This  decree  must  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Timarchus  either  towards  the  close  of  Olymp.  108,  1 — or 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Olymp.  108,  2;  that  is, 
not  loi^  before,  or  not  long  after.  Midsummer  347  B.C.  But  which  of 
these  two  dates  is  to  be  preferred,  is  matter  of  controversy.  Franke 
(Prolegom.  ad  iBschin.  cont.  Timarchum,  p.  xxxviii.-xli.)  thinks  that 
Timarchus  was  senator  in  Olymp.  108,  1 — and  proposed  the  decree 
then ;  he  supposes  the  oration  of  JSschines  to  have  been  delivered  in 
the  beginning  of  Olymp.  108,  3 — and  that  the  expression  (p.  11}  an- 
nouncing Timarchus  as  havmg  been  senator  "  the  year  before "  (fr^- 
pvfriv),  is  to  be  construed  loosely  as  signifying  "the  year  but  one 
before." 

Mr.  Clinton,  Boeckh,  and  Westermann,  suppose  the  oration  of 
^schines  against  Timarchus  to  have  been  delivered  in  Olymp.  108,  4 
— ^not  in  Olymp.  108,  3.  On  that  supposition,  if  we  take  the  word 
vepva-iv  in  its  usual  sense,  Timarchus  was  senator  in  108,  3.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  propose  the  decree  forbidding  the  export  of 
naval  stores  to  Philip,  at  a  date  so  late  as  108,  3 ;  because  the  peace 
with  Philip  was  concluded  in  Elaphebolion  Olymp.  108,  2  (March  346 
B.C.).  But  the  supposition  might  be  admissible,  that  Timarchus  was 
senator  in  two  different  years — ^both  in  Olymp.  108,  1,  and  in  Olymp. 
108,  3  (not  in  two  consecutive  years).  In  that  case,  the  senatorial 
year  of  Timarchus,  to  which  iCschines  alludes  (cont.  Timarch.  p.  11) 
would  be  Olymp.  108, 3;  while  the  other  senatorial  year  in  which  Timar- 
chus moved  the  decree  prohibiting  export,  would  be  Olymp.  108,  1. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  views  of  Bohnecke  (Forschungen, 
p.  294),  who  thinks  that  the  oration  was  delivered  Olymp.  108,  3 — and 
that  Timarchus  had  been  senator  and  had  proposed  the  decree  prohi- 
biting export  of  stores  to  Philip,  in  the  year  preceding — that  is,  Olymp. 
106,  2;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year^Midsummer  347  b.c. 
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year  and  a  half.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  peace 
was  even  now  concluded ;  for  Euboea  is  spoken  of 
as  under  the  dependence  of  Philip  during  the  en- 
suing year^  The  Euboean  envoys,  however,  inti- 
mated that  Philip  had  desired  them  to  communicate 
from  him  a  wish  to  finish  the  war  and  conclude 
peace  with  Athens*.  Though  Philip  had  at  this 
time  conquered  the  larger  portion  of  ChalkidikS, 
and  was  proceeding  successfully  against  the  re- 
mainder, it  was  still  his  interest  to  detach  Athens 
from  the  war,  if  he  could.  Her  manner  of  carrying 
on  war  was  indeed  faint  and  slack ;  yet  she  did 
him  much  harm  at  sea,  and  she  was  the  only  city 
competent  to  organise  an  extensive  Grecian  confe- 
deracy against  him ;  which,  though  it  had  not  yet 
been  brought  about,  was  at  least  a  possible  contin- 
gency under  her  presidency. 

An  Athenian  of  influence  named  Phrynon  had 
been  captured  by  Philip's  cruisers,  during  the  truce 
of  the  Olympic  festival  in  348  b.c.  :  after  a  cer- 
tain detention,  he  procured  from  home  the  required 
ransom  and  obtained  his  release.  On  returning 
to  Athens,  he  had  suflScient  credit  to  prevail  on  the 
public  assembly  to  send  another  citizen  along  with 
him,  as  public  envoy  from  the  city  to  Philip ;  in 
order  to  aid  him  in  getting  back  his  ransom,  which 
he  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  demanded  from 
one  captured  during  the  holy  truce.  Though  this 
seems  a  strange  proceeding  during  mid- war  ^,  yet 

>  Demorth.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  348-445.  >  Machin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  29. 

'  There  is  more  than  one  singularity  in  the  narrative  given  by 
iEschines  about  Phiynon.  The  complaint  of  Phiynon  implies  an 
assumption^  that  the  Olympic  truce  suspended  the  operations  of  war 
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the  Athenian  public  took  up  the  ca«e  with  sympathy; 
Ktesiphon  was  named  envoy,  and  went  with  Phrynon 
to  Philip,  whom  they  must  have  found  engaged  in  the 
war  against  Olynthus.    Being  received  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  they  not  only  obtained  restitu^- 
tion  of  the  ransom,  but  were  completely  won  over 
by  Philip.     With  his  usual  good  policy,  he  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  gaining  (we  may  properly 
say,  of  bribing,  since  the  restoration  of  ransom  was 
substantially  a  bribe)  two  powerful  Athenian  citi- 
zens, whom  he  now  sent  back  to  Athens  as  his  pro* 
nounced  partisans. 
Fintpropo.      Phryuou  and  Ktesiphon,  on  their  return,  expa- 
phuokrates   tiated  warmly  on  the  generosity  of  Philip,  and 
^^^on    reported    much   about   his  flattering  expressions 
to  Philip  to  towards  Athens,  and  his  reluctance  to  continue  the 

■end  envoys 

toAtheni.  war  against  her.  The  public  assembly  being 
favourably  disposed,  a  citizen  named  Philokrates, 
who  now  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time, 
proposed  a  decree,  granting  to  Philip  leave  to 
send  a  herald  and  envoys,  if  he  chose,  to  treat 
for  peace;  which  was  what  Philip  was  anxious 
to  do,  according  to  the  allegation  of  Ktesiphon. 

everywhere  throughout  Greece,  between  belligerent  Greeks.  But  nieh 
was  not  the  maxim  recognised  or  acted  on ;  so  far  as  we  know  the 
operations  of  warfkre.  Vcemel  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  De  Paoe,  p.  246), 
feeling  this  difficulty,  understands  the  Olympic  truce,  here  mentioned, 
to  refer  to  the  Olympic  festival  celebrated  by  Philip  himself  in  Mace- 
donia, in  the  spring  or  summer  of  347  b.c.  This  would  remove  the 
difficulty  about  the  effect  of  the  trace  i  for  Philip  of  course  wonhl 
respect  his  own  proclaimed  truce.  But  it  is  liable  to  another  objection ; 
that  Machines  plainly  indicates  the  capture  of  Phrynon  to  have  been 
anterior  to  the  fall  of  Olynthus.  Besides,  J^achinea  would  hardly  use 
the  words  iv  rais  'OXvfwixair  tnrondaU,  -without  any  special  additiom  to 
signiiy  the  Macedonian  games. 
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The  decree  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  as- 
sembly, but  the  mover  Philokrates  was  impeached 
some  time  afterwards  before  the  Dikastery,  as  for 
an  illegal  proposition,  by  a  citizen  named  LykinuSt 
On  the  cause  coming  to  trial,  the  Dikastery  pro* 
nounoed  an  acquittal  so  triumphant,  that  Lykinus 
did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffirages, 
Philokrates  being  so  sick  as  to  be  unable  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  case,  Demosthenes  stood  forward 
as  his  supporter,  and  made  a  long  speech  in  his 
favour*. 

The  motion  of  Philokrates  determined  nothing 
positive,  and  only  made  an  opening;  of  which,  how* 
ever,  it  did  .not  suit  Philip's  purpose  to  avail  himself. 
But  we  see  that  ideas  of  peace  bad  been  thrown  out 
by  some  persons  at  Athens,  even  during  the  last 

i  MuAuntB,  Ffdi,  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  7 }  cont.  Ktesiph,  p.  63,  Our 
knowledge  of  these  events  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  one,  or  other, 
or  both,  of  the  two  rival  orators,  in  their  speeches  delivered  four  or 
Are  yean  afterwards,  on  the  trial  De  Falsi  Legfftione.  Demosthenes 
seeks  to  prove  that  before  the  embassy  to  Macedoniay  in  which  he  and 
JSschines  were  jointly  concerned — ^schines  was  eager  for  continued 
war  against  Philip,  and  only  beeame  the  partisan  of  Philip  during  and 
after  the  embassy.  .&cbines  does  not  deny  that  he  made  efforts  at 
that  juncture  to  get  up  more  effective  war  against  Philip;  nor  is  the 
fact  at  all  dishonourable  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seeks  to  prove 
against  Demosthenes,  that  be  (Demosthenes)  was  at  that  time  both  a 
partisan  of  peace  with  Philip,  and  a  friend  of  Philokrates  to  whom  he 
afterwards  became  so  bitterly  opposed.  For  this 'purpose  ^schines 
adverts  to  the  motion  of  PhUokrates  about  permitting  Philip  to  send 
envoys  to  Athens— -and  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Dikastery  in 
favour  of  Philokrates. 

It  would  prove  nothing  discreditable  to  Demosthenes  if  both  these 
allegations  were  held  to  be  correct.  The  motion  of  Philokrates  was 
altogether  indefinite,  pledging  Athens  to  nothing;  and  Demosthenes 
might  well  think  it  gnreasooable  to  impeach  a  statesman  for  such  a 

2l2 
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Effect  pro-  motiths  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  while  a  body  of 
the  mindr  Athenian  citizens  were  actually  assisting  Olynthus 
nUMb^y*"*'  against  the  besieging  force  of  Philip.  Presently 
their  nu-     arrived  the  terrible  news  of  the  fall  of  Olynthus, 

merouscap-  ^  •' 

tiTecitisent  and  of  the  captivity  of  the  Athenian  citizens  ia 
Phii^  alt  garrison  there.  While  this  great  alarm  (as  has  been 
^^^  ™'  already  stated)  gave  birth  to  new  missions  for  anti- 
Macedonian  alliances,  it  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
peace  all  the  friends  of  those  captives  whose  lives 
were  now  in  Philip's  hands.  The  sorrow  thus  di- 
rectly inflicted  on  many  private  families,  together 
with  the  force  of  individual  sympathy  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  citizens,  operated  powerfully  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  public  assembly.  A  century 
before,  the  Athenians  had  relinquished  all  their 
acquisitions  in  Boeotia^  in  order  to  recover  their 
captives  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Tolmides  at  Ko- 
roneia ;  and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
policy  of  the  Spartans  had  been  chiefly  guided  for 
three  or  four  years  by  the  anxiety  to  ensure  the  re- 
storation of  the  captives  of  Sphakteria.  Moreover, 
several  Athenians  of  personal  consequence  were 
taken  at  Olynthus ;  among  them,  Eukratus  and 
latrokles.  Shortly  after  the  news  arrived,  the  re- 
latives of  these  two  men,  presenting  themselves 
before  the  aGi3embly  in  the  solemn  guise  of  sup- 
pliants, deposited  an  olive  branch  on  the  altar  hard 
by,  and  entreated  that  care  might  be  had  for  the 
safety  of  their  captive  kinsmen  \    This  touching 

1  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  8.  *Yfrd  Be  rovs  avrovs  xP^vovf 
"OXvifSos  r[\t9,  Koi  noXKoi  r&v  vfitreptav  iyKaT€\ri<l>Otj(raif  woktr&p,  Stv  ^v 
'larpoxX^f  Koi  E^xporor.    'Ytrip  bi  rovT»p  Uaifptav  04vT€f  o2  oIk€ioi, 
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appeal,  echoed  as  it  would  be  by  the  cries  of  so 
many  other  citizens  in  the  like  distress,  called  forth 
unanimous  sympathy  in  the  assembly.  Both  Phi- 
lokrates  and  Demosthenes  spoke  in  favour  of  it ; 
Demosthenes  probably,  as  having  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  war,  was  the  more  anxious  to  show 
that  he  was  keenly  alive  to  so  much  individual 
suffering.  It  was  resolved  to  open  indirect  nego- 
tiations with  Philip  for  the  release  of  the  captives, 
through  some  of  the  great  tragic  and  comic  actors  ; 
who,  travelling  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession 
to  every  city  in  Greece,  were  everywhere  regarded 
in  some  sort  as  privileged  persons.  One  of  these, 
NeoptolemusS  had  already  availed  himself  of  his 
favoured  profession  and  liberty  of  transit  to  assist 
in  Philip's  intrigues  and  correspondences  at  Athens ; 
another,  Aristodemus,  was  also  in  good  esteem  with 
Philip ;  both  were  probably  going  to  Macedonia  to 
take  part  in  the  splendid  Olympic  festival  there 
preparing.  They  were  charged  to  make  applica- 
tion, and  take  the  best  steps  in  their  power,  for  the 
safety  or  release  of  the  captives  *. 

i^ovTo  VfJMV  ririiUkMUUf  noirfa'aadai*  nap€\66vTts  d*  avTols  truvriyopovv 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  impressiye  ceremony  upon  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  we  may  recall  the  memorable  scene  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  Diodorus  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  7)  8 ;  Diodor.  ziii.  101)  after  the 
battle  of  Arginustt,  when  the  relatives  of  the  warriors  who  had  perished 
on  board  of  the  foundered  ships,  presented  themselves  before  the 
assembly  with  shaven  heads  and  in  mourning  garb.  Compare  also, 
about  presentments  of  solemn  supplication  to  the  assembly,  Demo- 
sthenes, De  CoTon&,  p.  262 — ^with  the  note  of  Dissen ;  and  ^schines 
contra  Timarchum,  p.  9.  c.  13. 

>  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  58. 

s  iBschines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  c.  8)  mentions  only  Aristodemus.  But 
from  various  passages  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  (De  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  344,  346,  371,  443),  we  gather  that  the  actor  Neoptolemus  must 
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B.C.847.         It  would  appear  that  these  actors  were  by  no 
^^of    naeans  expeditious  in  the  performance  of  their  mis- 
d^STfrom  "^^^'    '^'^^y  pj'obably  spent  some  time  in  their  pro- 
the  Athe-     fessioual  avocatious  in  Macedonia  ;  and  Aristode* 
puup^^on    mus,  not  being  a  responsible  envoy,  delayed  som^ 
^^th^^ii^    time  even  after  his  return  before  he  made  any  re* 
wmbif  "^   port.     That  his  mission  had  not  been  wholly  fruit- 
^"^d^"  less,  however,  became  presently  evident  from  the 
from  Philip,  arrival  of  the  captive  latrokles,  whom  Philip  had 
released  without  ransom.    The  Senate  then  sum* 
moned  Aristodemus  before  them,  inviting  him  to 
make  a  general  report  of  his  proceedings ;  which 
he  did,  first  before  the  Senate*— next  before  the 
public  assembly.     He  affirmed  that  Philip  had  en- 
tertained his  propositions  kindly,  and  tlmt  he  was 
in  the  best  dispositions  towards  Athens }  desirous 
not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  her,  but  even  to  be 
admitted  as  her  ally.    Demosthenes,  then  a  se* 
nator,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  wreath  to 
Aristodemus  \ 
B.C.  847.         This  report,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  appears 
to  have  been  made  about  September  or  October 
347  B.C. ;  ^schines,  and  the  other  roving  commis*- 
sioners  sent  out  by  Athens  to  raise  up  anti-Macei^ 
donian  combinations,  had  returned  with  nothing  but 
disheartening  announcement  of  refusal  or  lukewarm- 
ness.  And  there  occurred  also  about  the  samd  time  in 

hare  been  conjoined  with  him ;  perhlkps  also  the  Atheniin  Ktenphon, 
though  thit  is  lets  certain.  Demosthenes  mentions  Amtodemus  igain, 
in  the  speech  De  Coron&  (p.  832)  as  the  first  originator  of  the  peace. 

Demosthenes  (De  Pace,  p.  58)  had,  even  before  this>  denounced 
Neoptolemus  as  playing  a  corrupt  game  for  the  purposes  of  Philiii  at 
Athens.  Soon  alter  the  peace,  Neoptolemus  sold  up  all  his  property  at 
Athens,  and  went  to  reside  in  Macedonia. 

1  Jfischin.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  dO.  e.  S. 
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Pbokid  add  Thermopylse,  other  events  of  grave  au- 
gury to  Athens,  showing  that  the  l9acred  War  and 
the  contest  between  the  Phokians  and  Thebans  was 
tuming^as  all  events  had  turned  for  the  last  ten 
years— to  the  farther  aggrandisement  of  Philip. 

During  the  preceding  two  years,  the  Phokians,  counf  or 
now  under  the  command  of  Phatekus  in  place  of  wlr— 
PhaylluB,  had  maintained  their  position  against  d^n^^ 
Thebes— had  kept  possession  of  the  Boootian  towns  137^" J; 
OrchomenuSi  Koroneia,  and  Korsia^^and  were  still  ^ok^ana. 

Diifentions 

masters  of  Alp6nus,  Thronium,  and  Nikssa,  as  well  among 
as  of  the  important  pass  of  Thermopylae  adjoining*,  *"**  ^*^ 
But  though  on  the  whole  successful  in  regard  to 
Thebes,  they  had  fallen  into  dissension  among  them- 
selves. The  mercenary  force,  necessary  to  their 
defence,  could  only  be  maintained  by  continued 
appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasures ;  an  appro- 
priation becoming  from  year  to  year  both  less  lu- 
crative and  more  odious.  By  successive  spoliation 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the  temple  is  said 
to  have  been  stripped  of  10,000  talents  (^s  about 
2,300,000{.).  all  its  available  wealth ;  so  that  the 
Phokian  leaders  were  now  reduced  to  dig  for  an 
unauthenticated  treasure,  supposed  (on  the  faith  of 
4k  verse  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds  of 
surmise)  to  lie  concealed  beneath  its  stone  floor. 
'  Their  search  however  was  not  only  unsuccessful, 
but  arrested,  as  we  are  told,  by  violent  earthquakes, 
significant  of  the  anger  of  Apollo^. 

1  Diodor.  xvi.5d;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  385-^7 ;  iBichines,  Fals. 
Legi  p.  46i  (Si  41. 
*  Diodor.  xvi.  56. 
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Party  op-  As  the  Delphian  treasure  became  less  and  less,  so 
Pbriskus  the  means  of  Phalsekus  to  pay  troops  and  maintain 
— Phitkus  ascendency  declined.  While  the  foreign  merce- 
il-he'^on-  varies  relaxed  in  their  obedience,  his  opponents  in 
h^rVh  Phokis  manifested  increased  animosity  against  his 
mopyiie  continued  sacrilege.  So  greatly  did  these  oppo- 
niercena.  ucnts  incrcasc  in  power,  that  they  deposed  Pha- 
"^'  Isekus,  elected  Deinokrates  with  two  others  in  his 

place,  and  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  ante- 
cedent appropriation  of  the  Delphian  treasure. 
Gross  peculation  was  found  to  have  been  committed 
for  the  profit  of  individual  leaders,  especially  one 
named  Philon ;  who,  on  being  seized  and  put  to 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  names  of  several  accom- 
plices. These  men  were  tried,  compelled  to  re- 
fund, and  ultimately  put  to  death  \  Phalaekus 
however  still  retained  his  ascendency  over  the  mer- 
cenaries, about  8000  in  number,  so  as  to  hold  Ther* 
mopylse  and  the  places  adjacent,  and  even  presently 
to  be  re-appointed  general^. 
B.C.  347.  Such  intestine  dispute,  combined  with  the  gradual 

The  The-     exhaustiou  of  the  temple-funds,  sensibly  diminished 

bans  invoke 

the  aid  of  the  power  of  the  Phokians.  Yet  they  still  remained 
put  dow^n  too  strong  for  their  enemies  the  Thebans ;  who,  de- 
ktans!*^'  prived  of  Orchomenus  and  Koroneia,  impoverished 
by  miUtary  efforts  of  nine  years,  and  unable  to 
terminate  the  contest  by  their  own  force,  resolved 
to  invoke  foreign  aid.  An  opportunity  might 
perhaps  have  been  obtained  for  closing  the  war 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  66,  6?. 

'  iSschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  62.  c.  41 ;  Diodor.  xvi,  59.  ^^aucov,  wdXip 
rrjf  (rrparrfyias  ^(tcoficvov,  &c. 
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by  some  compromise,  if  it  had  been  possible 
now  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between 
Thebes  and  Athens ;  which  some  of  the  philo-The- 
ban  orators  (Demosthenes  seemingly  among  them) 
attempted,  under  the  prevalent  uneasiness  about 
Philip \  But  the  adverse  sentiments  in  both  cities, 
especially  in  Thebes,  were  found  invincible;  and 
the  Thebans,  little  anticipating  consequences,  de- 
termined to  invoke  the  ruinous  intervention  of  the 
conqueror  of  Olynthus.  The  Thessalians,  already 
valuable  allies  of  Philip,  joined  them  in  soliciting 
him  to  crush  the  Phokians,  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  Thessalian  privilege  of  the  Pylsea  (or  regular 
yearly  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae)  which 
the  Phokians  had  suppressed  during  the  last  ten 
years.  This  joint  prayer  for  intervention  was  pre- 
ferred in  the  name  of  the  Delphian  god,  investing 
Philip  with  the  august  character  of  champion  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  to  rescue  the  Delphian 
temple  from  its  sacrilegious  plunderers. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  past  conquests  Alarm 
and  his  well-known  spirit  of  aggressive  enterprise,  PhokUntl- 
was  now  a  sort  of  present  Deity,  ready  to  lend  force  phoWa? * 
to  all  the  selfish  ambition,  or  blind  fear  and  anti-  l^^^ilj^' 
pathy,  prevalent  among  the  discontented  fractions  Athenians 
of  the  Hellenic  world.     While  his  intrigues  had  Thcrmo- 
procured  numerous  partisans  even  in  the  centre  of  iskuBrfpeia 
Peloponnesus — as  ^schines,  on  return  from  his  ***""' 

'  ^schines  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  73.  c.  44 ;  Demostb.  De  CoronA,  p.  231. 
Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  De  Coron&,  spoken  many  years  after  the 
facts,  afSrms  the  contingency  of  alliance  between  Athens  and  Thebes 
at  this  juncture,  as  haying  been  much  more  probable  than  he  ventures 
to  state  it  in  the  earlier  speech  De  Fals&  Legatione. 
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miflftion,  had  denounced,  not  having  yet  hioiielf  en- 
listed in  the  number^^he  was  now  furnished  with  a 
pious  pretence,  and  invited  by  powerful  cities,  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  within  its  last 
line  of  Common  defencci  Thermopylse. 

The  application  of  the  Thebans  to  Philip  ex* 
cited  much  alarm  in  Phokis.  A  Macedonian  army 
under  Parmenio  did  actually  enter  Thessaly*-- 
where  we  find  them,  three  months  later,  besie- 
ging Halus^  Reports  seem  to  have  been  spread^ 
about  September  347  b.c,  that  the  Macedonians 
were  about  to  march  to  Thermopylae ;  upon  which 
the  Pholcians  took  alarm,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens 
as  well  as  to  Sparta,  entreating  aid  to  enable  them 
to  hold  the  pass,  and  ofiering  to  deliver  up  the  three 
important  towns  near  it-^Alp6nus,  Throniumi  and 
Niksea.  Bo  much  were  the  Athenians  alarmed  by  the 
message,  that  they  not  only  ordered  Proxenusi  their 
general  at  Oreus,  to  take  immediate  possession  uf 
the  pass,  but  also  passed  a  decree  to  equip  fifty  in^ 
rem6S>  and  to  send  forth  their  military  citizens 
under  thirty  years  of  agCj  with  an  energy  like  that 
displayed  when  they  checked  Philip  before  at  the 
same  place.  But  it  appears  that  the  application 
had  been  made  by  the  party  in  Phokis  opposed  to 
Phalsekus.  So  vehemetitly  did  that  chief  resent  the 
proceeding,  that  he  threw  the  Phokian  envoys 
into  prison  on  their  return;  refusing  to  admit 
either  Proxenus  or  Archidamus  into  possession 
of  Thermopylee,  and  even  dismissing  without  re*- 
cognition  the  Athenian  heralds^  who  came  In  their 
'  Dellioith*  Fib*  L6g.  p.  309, 
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regular  rounds  to  praclaim  the  solemn  truce  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  ^  This  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  Pbalsekus  was  dictated  seemingly  by  jealousy  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  by  fear  that  they  would 
support  the  party  opposed  to  him  in  Phokis<  It 
could  not  have  originated  (as  iEschines  alleges)  in 
superior  confidence  and  liking  towards  Philip ;  for 
if  Phalsekus  had  entertained  such  sentiments,  he 
might  have  admitted  the  Macedonian  troops  at 
once ;  which  he  did  not  do  until  ten  months  later, 
uud^r  the  greatest  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Such  insulting  repudiation  of  the  aid  tendered  by  b.c.  347. 
Proxenus  at  Thermopylae,  combined  with  the  dis-*  em^^. 
tracted  state  of  parties  in  Phokis,  menaced  Athens  "^"^^l^ 
with  a  new  embarrassment.    Though  Phaleekus  still  uncertainty 
held  the  pass,  his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  raise  i«ku8  and 
doubts  whether  he  might  not  treat  separately  with  Themt.^^ 
Philip.  Here  was  another  circumstance  operating  on  ^^'"* 
Athens'-'besides  the  refusal  of  cooperationfromother 
Greeks  and  the  danger  of  her  captives  at  Olynthus^^ 

^  iBschmes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41.  It  is  this  tiolioe  of  th4  fUffttrfpi* 
«f idfff  ffirovdol  Which  terres  as  indication  of  time  for  thtf  ere&t.  The 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Bo^dromion  (Sep- 
tember). These  events  took  place  in  September  347  b.6.  Olytnp. 
108»  2-^ihe  archousbip  of  Thvmistokles  at  Athens.  There  is  ahki  a 
farther  indication  of  time  given  by  iBschines ;  that  the  event  happened 
before  he  was  nominated  envoy — irpuf  c/ac  x^^P^^^^^^  vpta-pevrfiu 
(p.  46.  G.  41).  This  refutes  the  supposition  of  Ymmak  (Proleg.  ttd 
Demosth.  de  Pace^  p.  866)^  who  refei^  the  proceeding  to  the  following 
month  Elaphebolion  (March),  on  the  ground  of  some  other  Words  of 
iBschiues,  ifitimMihg  "that  the  news  reached  Athens  while  the  Athe« 
nUuns  were  deliberating  about  the  peaeei"  Bohnecke  tooi  supposes 
that  the  mysteries  here  alluded  to  are  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated 
in  Anthesterion-^not  the  greater,  which  belong  to  Boedromion.  This 
supposition  appears  td  me  itnprobAble  and  unnecessary^  We  may  imb^ 
sonably  believe  that  there  were  many  discussions  on  the  peaoe  at  Athens^ 
before  the  envoys  were  actually  nominated.  Some  of  these  debates  may 
well  have  taken  pkce  in  the  xnonth  Boedrdmion. 
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to  dishearten  her  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
to  strengthen  the  case  of  those  who  advocated  peace. 
It  was  a  circumstance  the  more  weighty,  because  it 
really  involved  the  question  of  safety  or  exposure 
to  her  own  territory,  through  the  opening  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.    It  was  here  that  she  was  now 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  watch ;  being  thrown 
on  the  defensive  for  her  own  security  at  home — 
not,  as  before,  stretching  out  a  long  arm  for  the  pro- 
tection of  distant  possessions  such  as  the  Chersonese, 
or  distant  allies  such  as  the  Qlynthians.   So  speedily 
had  the  predictions  of  Demosthenes  been  realized, 
that  if  the  Athenians  refused  to  carry  on  strenuous 
war  against  Philip  on  his  coast,  they  would  bring 
upon  themselves  the  graver  evil  of  having  to  resist 
him  on  or  near  their  own  frontier. 
The  defence      The  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  Hellenic  world 
now  turned  agaiust  the  extra-Helleuic   invader,   now  turned 
mopyi^    once  more  upon  the  pass  of  Thermopylae ;  as  it  had 
!rf  aI?]^  turned  133  years  before,  during  the  onward  march 
SSi***  ^    of  the  Persian  Xerxes. 

Philip  and 

to  Athens.  To  Philip,  that  pass  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance. It  was  his  only  road  into  Greece ;  it  could 
not  be  forced  by  any  land-army ;  while  at  sea  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  stronger  than  his.  In  spite  of 
the  general  remissness  of  Athens  in  warlike  under- 
takings, she  had  now  twice  manifested  her  readiness 
for  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  Thermopylae  against 
him.  To  become  master  of  the  position,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  disarm  Athens  by  concluding 
peace — keep  her  in  ignorance  or  delusion  as  to  his 
real  purposes — prevent  her  from  conceiving  alarm 
or  sending  aid  to  Thermopylae — and  then  overawe 
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or  buy  off  the  isolated  Phokians.  How  ably  and 
cunningly  bis  diplomacy  was  managed  for  this  pur- 
pose, will  presently  appear  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  to  Athens,  to  Sparta,  and  to 
the  general  cause  of  Pan-Hellenic  independence,  it 
was  of  capital  moment  that  Philip  should  be  kept 

'  It  is  at  this  juncture,  in  trying  to  make  out  the  diplomatic  trans- 
actions between  Athens  and  Philip,  from  the  summer  of  347  to  that 
of  346  B.C. — that  we  find  ourselves  plunged  amidst  the  contradictory 
assertions  of  the  two  rival  orators — ^Demosthenes  and  JBschines ;  with 
very  little  of  genuine  historical  authority  to  control  them.  In  343-342 
B.C.,  Demosthenes  impeached  iBschines  for  corrupt  betrayal  of  the 
interest  of  Athens  in  the  second  of  his  three  embassies  to  Philip  (in 
346  B.C.).  The  long  harangue  (De  FalsiL  Legatione),  stiU  remaining, 
wherein  his  charge  stands  embodied,  enters  into  copious  details  re- 
specting the  peace  with  its  immediate  antecedents  and  consequents. 
We  possess  also  the  speech  delivered  by  ^schines  in  his  own  defence^ 
and  in  counter-accusation  of  Demosthenes ;  a  speech  going  over  the 
same  ground,  suitably  to  his  own  purpose  and  point  of  view.  Lastly, 
we  have  the  two  speeches,  delivered  several  years  later  (in  330  B.C.),  of 
iEschines  in  prosecuting  Rtesiphon,  and  of  Demosthenes  in  defending 
him ;  wherein  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  as  to  the  pCace  of  346  B.C. 
again  becomes  matter  of  controversy.  All  these  harangues  are  inter- 
esting, not  merely  as  eloquent  compositions,  but  also  from  the  striking 
conception  which  they  impart  of  the  living  sentiment  and  controversy 
of  the  time.  But  when  we  try  to  extract  from  them  real  and  authentic 
matter  of  history,  they  become  painfully  embarrassing ;  so  glaring  are 
the  contradictions  not  only  between  the  two  rivals,  but  also  between 
the  earlier  and  later  discourses  of  the  same  orator  himself,  especially 
iBschines ;  so  evident  is  the  spirit  of  perversion,  so  unscrupulous  are 
the  manifestations  of  hostile  feeling,  on  both  sides.  We  can  place  little 
faith  in  the  allegations  of  either  orator  against  the  other,  except  where 
some  collateral  grounds  of  fact  or  probability  can  be  adduced  in  con- 
firmation. But  the  allegations  of  each  as  to  matters  which  do  not  make 
against  the  other,  are  valuable ;  even  the  misrepresentations,  since  we 
have  them  on  both  sides,  will  sometimes  afibrd  mutual  correction :  and 
we  shall  often  find  it  practicable  to  detect  a  basis  of  real  matter  of  fact 
which  one  or  both  may  seek  to  pervert,  but  which  neither  can  venture 
to  set  aside,  or  can  keep  wholly  out  of  sight.  It  is  indeed  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  we  know  little  of  the  history  except  so  much  as  it  suits 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  rival  orators,  each  animated  by  purposes 
totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  historian,  to  make  known  either  by 
direct  notice  or  oblique  allusion. 
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on  the  outside  of  Tbeimopylss.    And  here  Athens 
had  more  at  stake  than  the  rest ;  since  not  merely 
her  influence  abroad,  but  the  safety  of  her  own  city 
and  territory  against  inVasiont  was  involved  in  the 
question.  The  Thebans  had  already  invited  the  pre- 
sence of  Philip,  himself  always  ready  even  without 
invitation,  to  come  within  the  pass ;  it  was  the  first 
interest,  as  well  as  the  first  duty,  of  Athens,  to  ooun« 
terwork  them,  and  to  keep  him  out.     With  tole- 
rable prudence,  her  guarantee  of  the  pass  might 
have  been  made  effective ;  but  we  shall  find  her 
measures  ending  only  in  shame  and  disappointment, 
through  the  flagrant  improvidence,  and  apparent 
corruption,  of  her  own  negotiators. 
■•0. 847.         Xbe  increasing  discouragement  as  to  war,  and 
PMtoi^tM  yearning  for  peace,  which  prevailed  at  Athens  daring 
niM*at**"  *^^  summer  and  autumn  of  347  B.C.,  has  been  al» 
•embiy-to  ready  described.    We  may  be  sure  that  the  friends 

send  envoys 

to  Philip  of  the  captives  taken  at  Olynthus  would  be  impor- 
tunate in  demanding  peace,  because  there  was 
no  other  way  of  procuring  their  release ;  since 
Philip  did  not  choose  to  exchange  them  for  money, 
reserving  them  as  an  item  in  political  negotiation. 
At  length,  about  the  month  of  November,  the  public 
assembly  decreed  that  envoys  should  be  sent  to 
Philip  to  ascertain  on  what  conditions  peace  could 
be  made  ;  ten  Athenian  envoys,  and  one  from  the 
synod  of  confederate  allies,  sitting  at  Athens.  The 
mover  of  the  decree  was  Philokrates,  the  same  who 
had  moved  the  previous  decree  permitting  Philip  to 
send  envoys  if  he  chose.  Of  this  permission  Philip 
had  not  availed  himself,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  phi- 
lippisers  at  Athens  had  alleged  about  his  anxiety  for 
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peace  aod  alliance  with  the  city.  It  suited  bis  pur» 
pose  to  have  the  negotiations  carried  on  in  Mace« 
donia*  where  he  could  act  better  upon  the  individual 
negotiators  of  Athens. 

The  decree  having  been  passed  in  the  assembly,  J^^^^ 
ten  envoys  were  chosen — PhilokrateSyDemostheneSi  sent— De- 
^scbines,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  latroklds,  Derkyl-  ^"d^^i. 
lus,  Kimon,  Nausiklfis,  and  Aristodemus  the  actor.  "?"""«"« 
Aglaokreon  of  Tenedos  was  selected  to  accompany 
them,  as  representative  of  the  allied  synod.  Of 
these  envoys,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon,  and  latrokl^s 
bad  already  been  gained  over  as  partisans  by  Philip, 
while  in  Macedonia ;  moreover  Aristodemus  was  a 
person  to  whom,  in  his  histrionic  profession,  the 
favour  of  Philip  was  more  valuable  than  the  interests 
of  Athens,  ^^scbines  was  proposed  by  Nausikles ; 
Demosthenes,  by  Philokrates  the  mover  \  Though 
Demosthenes  had  been  before  so  earnest  in  advo« 
eating  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  now  adverse  to  the  opening  of 
negotiations.  Had  he  been  ever  so  adverse,  he 
would  probably  have  failed  in  obtaining  even  a  hear** 
ing,  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind*  He 
thought  indeed  that  Athens  inflicted  so  much  da- 
mage on  her  enemy  by  ruining  the  Macedonian 
maritime  commerce,  that  she  was  not  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  peace  on  bad  or  humi- 
liating terms^.  But  still  he  did  not  oppose  the 
overtures,  nor  did  his  opposition  begin  until  after- 

>  .£8chiiie8,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30.  s.  9.  p.  31.  c.  10.  p.  34.  c.  20;  Argu- 
mentum  ii.  ad  Demosth.  Fait.  Leg. 
s  Demosth.  Fak.  Leg.  p.  442.    Compare  p.  369, 387,  d9L 
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wards,  when  he  saw  the  turn  which  the  negotia- 
tions were  taking.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
JSschines  as  yet  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards 
Philip.    Both  he  and  Demosthenes  obeyed,  at  this 
moment,  the  impulse  of  opinion  generally  prevalent 
at  Athens.    Their  subsequent  discordant  views  and 
bitter  rivalry  grew  out  of  the  embassy  itself;  out 
of  its  result  and  the  behaviour  of  JSschines. 
B.C.  847-         The  eleven  envoys  were  appointed  to  visit  Philip, 
Journey  of   ^^^  with  any  power  of  concluding  peace,  but  simply 
* Veiu!^'    to  discuss  with  him  and  ascertain  on  what  terms 
peace  could  be  had.     So  much  is  certain ;  though 
we  do  not  possess  the  original  decree  under  which 
they  were  nominated.     Having  sent  before  them  a 
herald  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  from  Philip,  they 
left  Athens  about  December  347  b.c,  and  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Oreus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  returning  herald. 
Finding  that   he  had   not   yet  come  back,  they 
crossed  the  strait  at  once,  without  waiting  for  him, 
into  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  where  Parmenio  with  a 
Macedonian  army  was  then  besieging  Halus.    To 
him  they  notified  their  arrival,  and  received  per- 
mission to  pass  on,  first  to  Pagasae,  next  to  Larissa. 
Here  they  met  their  own  returning  herald,  under 
whose  safeguard  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Pella\ 
Our  information  respecting  this  (first)  embassy 
proceeds  almost  wholly  from  uEschines.     He  tells 
us  that  Demosthenes  was,  from  the  very  day  of 
setting  out,  intolerably  troublesome  both  to  him 
and  his  brother  envoys ;  malignant,  faithless,  and 

>  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  392. 
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watching  for  such  matters  as  might  be  turned  against  statements 
them  in  the  way  of  accusation  afterwards ;  lastly,  nea  about 
boastful,  even  to  absurd  excess,  of  his  own  powers  of  Demol!*^' 
of  eloquence.      In  Greece,  it  was  the  usual  habit  arranged 
to  transact  diplomatic  business,  like  other  political  [^^"inr^lf'B 
matters,  publicly  before  the  governing  number — the  fo'  «peak. 
council,  if  the  constitution  happened  to  be  oligarchic  PMiip. 
cal — the  general  assembly,  if  democratical.  Pursuant 
to  this  habit,  the  envoys  were  called  upon  to  appear 
before  Philip  in  his  full  pomp  and  state,  and  there 
address  to  him  formal  harangues  (either  by  one  or 
more  of  their  number  as  they  chose),  setting  forth 
the  case  of  Athens ;  after  which  Philip  would  de- 
liver his  reply  in  the  like  publicity,  either  with  his 
own  lips  or  by  those  of  a  chosen  minister.     The 
Athenian  envoys  resolved  among  themselves,  that 
when  introduced,   each  of  them   should   address 
Philip,   in   the   order  of  seniority;   Demosthenes 
being  the  youngest  of  the  Ten,  and  iEschines  next 
above  him.     Accordingly,  when  summoned  before 
Philip,  Ktesiphon,  the  oldest  envoy,  began  with  a 
short  address  ;  the  other  seven  followed  with  equal 
brevity,  while  the  stress  of  the  business  was  left  to 
^schines  and  Demosthenes  \ 

iEschines  recounts  in  abridgement  to  the  Athe- 
nians, with  much  satisfaction,  his  own  elaborate 
harangue,  establishing  the  right  of  Athens  to  Am- 
phipolis,  the  wrong  done  by  Philip  in  taking  it  and 
holding  it  against  her,  and  his  paramount  obligation 
to  make  restitution — ^but  touching  upon  no  other 
subject  whatever*.     He  then  proceeds  to  state — 

>  JEachmet,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  31.  c.  10,  11. 
'  iEschines,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  31.  c.  11. 
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probably  with  yet  greater  Batisfaction — that  Demo- 
sthenes, who  followed  next,  becoming  terrified  and 
confused,  utterly  broke  down,  forgot  his  prepared 
speech,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  short,  in  spite 
of  courteous  encouragements  from  Philip  ^  Gross 
failure,  after  full  preparation,  on  the  part  of  the 
greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  appears 
at  first  hearing  so  incredible,  that  we  are  disposed 
to  treat  it  as  pure  fabrication  of  his  opponent. 
Yet  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  fact  was  substan* 
tially  as  iEschines  states  it ;  and  that  Demosthenes 
was  partially  divested  of  his  oratorical  powers  by 
finding  himself  not  only  speaking  before  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  so  bitterly  denounced,  but  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  evidences  of  Macedonian  power, 
and  doubtless  exposed  to  unequivocal  marks  of 
welUearned  hatred,  from  those  Macedonians  who 
took  less  pains  than  Philip  to  disguise  their  real 
feelings*. 

Having  dismissed  the  envoys  after  their  ha- 
rangues, and  taken  a  short  time  for  consideration, 
Philip  recalled  them  into  his  presence.  He  then 
delivered  his  reply  with  his  own  lips,  combating 
especially  the  arguments  of  ^schines,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  orator,  with  such  pertinence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
the  envoys,  Demosthenes  among  the  rest.  What 
Philip  said,  we  do  not  learn  from  iBschines;  who 
expatiates  only  on  the  shuffling,  artifice,  and  false 
pretences  of  Demosthenes,  to  conceal  his  failure  as 

>  jfiaohinea,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  32.  c.  13,  14. 

'  Machines,  Fala.  Leg.  p.  32,  33.  c.  15.  Demosthenes  himself  says 
little  or  nothing  about  this  first  embassy,  and  nothing  at  all  either  about 
his  own  speech  or  that  of  ^schinei. 
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an  orator,  and  to  put  himself  on  a  point  of  ad- 
vantage above  his  colleagues.  Of  these  personalities 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  true ;  and  even 
were  they  true,  they  are  scarcely  matter  of  general 
history. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  March  when  the 
envoys  returned  to  Athens.  Some  were  completely 
fascinated  by  the  hospitable  treatment  and  engaging 
manners  of  Philip  \  especially  when  entertaining 
them  at  the  banquet :  with  others  he  had  come  to 
an  understanding  at  once  more  intimate  and  more 
corrupt.  They  brought  back  a  letter  from  Philip, 
which  was  read  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  assem- 
bly ;  while  Demosthenes,  senator  of  that  year,  not 
only  praised  them  all  in  the  Senate,  but  also  became 
himself  the  mover  of  a  resolution,  that  they  should 
be  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  honour,  and  invited  to 
dine  next  day  in  the  prytaneium^. 

We  have  hardly  any  means  of  appreciating  the 
real  proceedings  of  this  embassy,  or  the  matters 
treated  in  discussion  with  Philip.  iEschines  tells 
us  nothing,  except  the  formalities  of  the  interview, 

'  ^diines,  Fak*  Leg.  p.  33.  c.  17, 18.  The  effect  of  the  maimer  and 
behaviour  of  Philip  upon  Ktesiphon  the  envoy,  is  forcibly  stated  here 
by  JBschines. 

*  .fiichiiMs,  Fak.  Leg.  p.  34.  c.  19 ;  Demoath.  Fak.  Leg.  p.  414.  Thia 
vote  of  thanks,  and  invitation  to  dinner,  appears  to  have  been  so  uni- 
form 8  custom,  that  Demosthenes  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  350)  comments  upon  the 
wiibholdiBg  of  the  eompUment,  when  the  seoond  embaa^  returned,  aa 
a  disgrace  without  paralleL  That  Demoathenea  should  have  proposed 
a  motion  of  such  customary  formality,  is  a  fact  of  little  moment  any 
way.  It  rather  proves  that  the  relations  of  Demosthenes  with  his  col- 
leagues during  the  embaaay,  cannot  have  been  so  ill-tempered  aa 
Machines  had  affirmed.  Democthenes  himself  admits  that  he  did  not 
begin  to  suspect  his  colleagues  imtil  the  debates  at  Athens  after  the 
retam  ol  this  ftist  cmbas^. 

2m2 
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Review  of  aud  the  speeches  about  Amphipolis.  But  we  shall 
and  his  at  any  rate  do  him  no  injustice,  if  we  judge  him 
^tedVy"  upon  his  own  account ;  which,  if  it  does  not  repre- 
'^"""*'^*  sent  what  he  actually  did,  represents  what  he  wished 
to  be  thought  to  have  done.  His  own  account 
certainly  shows  a  strange  misconception  of  the 
actual  situation  of  affairs.  In  order  to  justify 
himself  for  being  desirous  of  peace,  he  lays  con« 
siderable  stress  on  the  losing  game  which  Athens 
had  been  playing  during  the  war,  and  on  the 
probability  of  yet  farther  loss  if  she  persisted. 
He  completes  the  cheerless  picture  by  adding — 
what  was  doubtless  but  too  familiar  to  his  Athenian 
audience — that  Philip  on  his  side,  marching  from 
one  success  to  another,  had  raised  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  to  an  elevation  truly  formidable,  by  the 
recent  extinction  of  Olynthus.  Yet  under  this  state 
of  comparative  force  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  ^schines  presents  himself  before  PhiUp 
with  a  demand  of  exorbitant  magnitude — for  the 
cession  of  Amphipolis.  He  says  not  a  word  about 
anything  else.  He  delivers  an  eloquent  harangue 
to  convince  Philip  of  the  incontestable  right  of 
Athens  to  Amphipolis,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  for  taking  and  keeping  it.  He 
affects  to  think,  tliat  by  this  process  he  should  in- 
duce Philip  to  part  with  a  town,  the  most  capital 
and  unparalleled  position  in  all  his  dominions; 
which  he  had  now  possessed  for  twelve  years,  and 
which  placed  him  in  communication  with  his  new 
foundation  Philippi  and  the  auriferous  region  around 
it.  The  arguments  of  ^schines  would  have  been 
much  to  the  purpose,  in  an  action  tried  between 
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two  litigants  before  an  impartial  Dikastery  at  Athens. 
But  here  were  two  belligerent  parties,  in  a  given 
ratio  of  strength  and  position  as  to  the  future,  de- 
bating terms  of  peace.  That  an  envoy  on  the  part 
of  Athens,  the  losing  party,  should  now  stand  for* 
ward  to  demand  from  a  victorious  enemy  the  very 
place  which  formed  the  original  cause  of  the  war, 
and  which  had  become  far  more  valuable  to  Philip 
than  when  he  first  took  it — was  a  pretension 
altogether  preposterous.  When  iEschines  repro- 
duces  his  eloquent  speech  reclaiming  Amphipolis, 
as  having  been  the  principal  necessity  and  most 
honourable  achievement  of  his  diplomatic  mission, 
he  only  shows  how^  little  qualified  he  was  to  render 
real  service  to  Athens  in  that  capacity — to  say 
nothing  as  yet  about  corruption.  The  Athenian 
people,  extremely  retentive  of  past  convictions, 
had  it  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds  that  Am- 
phipolis  was  theirs  by  right ;  and  probably  the 
first  envoys  to  Macedonia — ^Aristodemus,  Neoptole- 
mus,  Ktesiphon,  Phrynon\&c. — had  been  so  cajoled 
by  the  courteous  phrases,  deceptions,  and  presents 
of  Philip,  that  they  represented  him  on  their  return 
as  not  unwilling  to  purchase  friendship  with  Athens 
by  the  restoration  of  Amphipolis.  To  this  delusive 
expectation  in  the  Athenian  mind  iEschines  ad- 
dressed himself,  when  he  took  credit  for  his  earnest 
pleading  before  Philip  on  behalf  of  Athenian  right 
to  the  place,  as  if  it  were  the  sole  purpose  of  his 

*  Demosth.  Fab.  Leg.  p.  344.  Compare  p.  371.  tov£  ntpl  rrjs  tlprivrfi 
fr/KO-jSctr  ir€fiirtiy  &s  ♦iX»inrov  €ir€ia'OrjTt  vn  ^Apurrodrifiov  Koi  NeoTrro- 
Xc/iov  Koi  Krrfo-txp&vTOs,  ical  rw  SKkav  t&p  f fcci^c i^  dirayy€KK6vTwv  ovd' 
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mission  ^     We  shall  see  him  throughout,  in  his 
character  of  envoy,  not  only  fostering  the   actual 
delusions  of  the  public  at  Athens,  but  even  circu- 
lating gross  fictions  and  impostures  of   his  own, 
respecting  the  proceedings  and  purposes  of  Philip. 
B.C.  346.         It  was  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
S!!fof "  Elaphebolion*  (March)  when  the  envoys   reached 
S*L^™'rf-  Athens  on  returning  from  the  court  of  Philip.     They 
dttu^e^     brought  a  letter  from  him  couched  in  the   most 

port  made       -  .      ^,  .  • 

by  the  friendly  terms ;  expressmg  great  anxiety  not  only 
eiiToyi^n  to  be  at  peacc  with  Athens,  but  also  to  become  her 
2S!["^  *^Uy;  stating  moreover  that  he  was  prepared  to 
render  her  valuable  service,  and  that  he  would  have 
specified  more  particularly  what  the  service  would 
be,  if  he  could  have  felt  certain  that  he  should  be 
received  as  her  ally^.  But  in  spite  of  such  amenitiea 
of  language,  affording  an  occasion  for  his  partisans  in 

'  There  is  g;reat  contradiction  between  the  two  orators,  .fsdiines  and 
Demosthenes,  as  to  this  speech  of  iEschines  before  Philip  respecting 
Amphipolis.  Demosthenes  represents  ^schiues  as  having  said  in  tiiii 
report  to  the  people  on  his  return,  "  I  (^schines)  said  nothing  about 
Amphipolis,  in  order  that  I  might  leave  that  subject  fresh  for  Demo- 
sthenes," &c. 

Compare  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  431 ;  Machines,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  3a»  34. 
c.  18,  19,21. 

As  to  this  particular  matter  of  fact,  I  incline  to  believe  iBschinea 
rather  than  his  rival.  He  probably  did  make  an  eloquent  speech  about 
Amphipolis  before  Philip. 

^  The  eighth  day  of  Elaphebolion  fell  some  little  time  after  their 
arrival,  so  that  possibly  they  may  have  even  reached  Athens  on  the  last 
days  of  the  month  Anthesterion  (iEschines  adv.  Ktesiphi  p.  63*  c«  34} i 
The  reader  will  understand  that  the  Grecian  lunar  months  do  not  cor- 
respond precisely,  but  only  approximatively,  with  ours. 

'  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  353,  354 6  yap  tig  rrfv  ir  port  pap 

ypd^r  ^ff-io-roX^i',  fjv  rjp^yKafitv  4fi€i£,  &rt  "iypa<lf6p  r  d^  kal 
hiappfidrfv,  fivUa  vfjMs  iZ  iroc^(ro>,  tl  td  ^dtiy  mil  rffP  trvfifiaxioM  fun 
ycyiycro/ici^y,"  &c.  Compare  Pseudo^Demosth.  De  HalunncsOi  p*  86* 
.ZBschines  alludes  to  this  letter.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  34,  c.  31. 
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the  assembly — ^schines,  PbilokrateSi  Ktesiphon, 
Phrynon,  latrokldsi  and  others — to  expatiate  upon 
his  excellent  dispositions — Philip  would  grant  no 
better  terms  of  peace  than  that  each  party  should 
retain  what  they  already  possessed.  Pursuant  to 
this  general  principle,  the  Chersonesus  was  assured 
to  Athens,  of  which  ^schines  appears  to  have  made 
some  boast  \  Moreover,  at  the  moment  when  the 
envoys  were  quitting  Pella  to  return  home,  Philip 
was  also  leaving  it  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  an 
expedition  against  Kersobleptes  in  Thrace.  He  gave 
a  special  pledge  to  the  envoys  that  he  would  not  at- 
tack the  Chersonese,  until  the  Athenians  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  debating,  accepting,  or 
rejecting,  the  propositions  of  peace.  His  envoys, 
Autipater  and  Parmenio,  received  orders  to  visit 
Athens  with  little  delay ;  and  a  Macedonian  herald 
accompanied  the  Athenian  envoys  on  their  return^. 
Having  ascertained  on  what  terms  peace  could  b.c  340 

,        ,      ,       ,  1    .  ,        (March). 

be  had,  the  envoys  were  competent  to  advise  the 
Athenian  people,  and  prepare  them  for  a  definite 
conclusion,  as  soon  as  this  Macedonian  mission 
should  arrive.  They  first  gave  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  public  assembly.  Ktesiphon, 
the  oldest,  who  spoke  first,  expatiated  on  the  graceful 
presence  and  manners  of  Philip,  as  well  as  upon  the 
charm  of  his  company  in  wine-drinking^.  jEschines 
dwelt  upon  his  powerful  and  pertinent  oratory ; — 
after  which  he  recounted  the  principal  occurrences 

>  Demosth.  Fftls.  Leg.  p.  365. 

'  iEschines,  Fftls.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.  26 ;  ^schmeB  cont.  Kteiiphont. 
p.  63.  c.  23.  frci/>i7yycXXcro  d*  cV  avr^v  (Kenoblepteii)  ifSr)  arpanta,  &c. 

'  .Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34.  c.  20.  r^(  cy  roU  norots  iind€(t6TffTos 
— <rvfi7ri€ii/  6€tv6s  ^v  (c.  21). 
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Proceed- 
ings in  the 
Athenian 
assembly 
after  the 
return  of 
the  envoys 
— ^motions 
of  Demo- 
sthenes. 


of  the  journey,  and  the  debate  with  Philip,  inti- 
mating that  in  the  previous  understanding  of  the 
envoys  among  themselves,  the  duty  of  speaking 
about  Amphipolis  had  been   confided  to  Demo* 
sthenes,  in  case  any  point  should  have  been  omitted 
by  the  previous  speakers.    Demosthenes  then  made 
his   own    statement,    in    language    (according  to 
^schines)  censorious  and  even  insulting  towards 
his  colleagues  ;  especially  affirming  that  iEschines 
in  his  vanity  chose  to  preoccupy  all  the  best  points 
in  his  own  speech,  leaving  none  open  for  any  one 
else\  Demosthenes  next  proceeded  to  move  various 
decrees ;  one,  to  greet  by  libation  the  herald  who 
had  accompanied  them  from  Philip — and  the  Ma-- 
cedonian  envoys  who  were  expected ;  another,  pro* 
viding  that  the  prytanes  should  convene  a  special 
assembly  on  the  eighth  day  of  £laphebolion  (a  day 
sacred  to  ^sculapius,  on  which  generally  no  public 
business  was  ever  transacted),  in  order  that  if  the 
envoys  from  Macedonia  had    then    arrived,   the 


^  ^schines.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  34,  35.  c.  21 ;  Dem.  Fals.  L^.  p.  421, 
Yet  iEschines,  when  describing  the  same  facts  in  his  oration  against 
Ktesiphon  (p.  62.  c.  23),  simply  says  that  Demosthenes  gave  to  the 
assembly  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  embassy,  similar  to 
that  given  by  the  other  envoys — tovto  roU  SKKok  irpfo-^a-tv  omTyyciXe, 
&c. 

The  point  noticed  in  the  text  (that  Demosthenes  charged  jfischines 
with  reluctance  to  let  any  one  else  have  anything  to  say)  is  one  which 
appears  both  in  iEschines  and  Demosthenes,  De  Fals.  Legat.,  and  may 
therefore  in  the  main  be  regarded  as  having  really  occurred.  But  pro- 
bably the  statement  made  by  Demosthenes  to  the  people  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  embassy,  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  his 
colleagues.  For  though  the  later  oration  of  j£schines  is,  in  itself,  less 
trustworthy  evidence  than  the  earlier — yet  when  we  find  two  difierent 
statements  of  ^schines  respecting  Demosthenes,  we  may  reasonably 
presume  that  the  one  which  is  least  vnfavourabk  i9  the  most  credible  of 
the  two. 
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people  might  discuss  without  delay  their  political 
relations  with  Philip ;  a  third,  to  commend  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Athenian  envoys  (his  colleagues  and 
himself))  and  to  invite  them  to  dinner  in  the  pryta- 
neium.  Demosthenes  farther  moved  in  the  Senate, 
that  when  Philip's  envoys  came»  they  should  be  ac* 
commodated  with  seats  of  honour  at  the  Dionysiac 
festival*. 

Presently  these  Macedonian  envoys — Antipater,  Arrival  of 
Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus — arrived ;  yet  not  early  donUn**' 
enough  to  allow  the  full  debate  to  take  place  on  the  Atle^^ 
assembly  of  the  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.  Accord-  ^Jl^^ 
ingly  (as  it  would  seem,  in  that  very  assembly),  c^gth» 
Demosthenes  proposed  and  carried  a  fresh  decree, 
fixing  two  later  days  for  the  special  assemblies  to 
discuss  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia.  The 
days  named  were,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
days  of  the  current  month  Elaphebolion  (March) ; 
immediately  after  the  Dionysiac  festival  and  the  as* 
sembly  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  which  followed 
upon  it  ^.  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes  showed 
great  personal  civility  to  the  Macedonian  envoys, 
inviting  them  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  not 
only  conducting  them  to  their  place  of  honour  at 
the  Dionysiac  festival,  but  also  providing  for  them 
comfortable  seats  and  cushions  ^. 

1  i£schine8,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  34,  35,  42.  c.  20,  21, 34;  ^sdiinea  adv. 
Ktesiphont.  p.  62,  63.  c.  23,  24.  In  the  first  of  the  two  speeches, 
iEschines  makes  no  mention  of  the  decree  proposed  by  Demosthenes 
relative  to  the  assembly  on  the  eighth  of  Elaphebolion.  He  mentions 
it  in  the  speech  against  Ktesiphon,  with  considerable  specification. 

'  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36.  c.  22.  mpov  ^lrr|<|>la^na,  JBsch.  adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  63.  c.  24.  This  last  decree,  fixing  the  two  special  days  of 
the  month,  could  scarcely  have  been  proposed  mitil  after  Philip's  envoys 
had  actually  reached  Athens. 

*  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42.  c.  34 ;  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  62.  c  22; 
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TmJS^  Besides  the  public  assembly  held  by  the  Athe- 

Retoiudon    nians  themselves,  to  receive  report  from  their  ten 
^%^    envoys  returned  out  of  Macedonia,  the   synod  of 
HJ^J^  *^    Athenian  confederates  was  also  assembled,  to  hear 
the  report  of  Aglaokreon,  who  had  gone  as  their 
representative  along  with  the  Ten.     This    synod 
agreed  to  a  resolution,  important  in  reference  to  the 
approaching  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  yet 
unfortunately  nowhere  given  to  us  entire,  but  only  in 
partial  and  indirect  notice  from  the  two  riv^al  ora* 
tors.    It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  since  the 
capture  of  Olynthus,  the  Athenians  had  sent  forth 
envoys  throughout   a   large    portion  of    Greece, 
urging  the  various  cities  to  unite  with  them  either 
in  conjoint  war  against  Philip,  or  in  conjoint  peace 
to  obtain  some  mutual  guarantee  against  his  far* 
ther  encroachments.    Of  these  missions;  the  greater 
number  had  altogether  failed,  demonstrating  the 
hopelessness  of  the  Athenian  project.     But  some 
had  been  so  far  successful,  that  deputies,  more  or 
fewer,  were  actually  present  in  Athens,  pursuant  to 
the  invitation  ;  while  a  certain  number  were  still 
absent  and  expected  to  return — the  same  indi- 
viduals having  perhaps  been  sent  to  different  places 
at  some  distance  from  each  other.     The  resolution 
of  the  synod  (noway  binding  upon  the  Athenian 
people,  but  merely  recommendatory)  was  adapted  to 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  the  dispositions  recently 
manifested  at  Athens  towards  conjoint  action  with 
other  Greeks  against  Philip.     The  synod  advised, 

Demoith.  Fi&Ii.  Leg.  p.  414 ;  De  Coron4,  p.  234.  This  courtesy  and 
politenest  totvards  the  Macedoniflti  entoyi  is  admitted  by  Demosthenes 
himself.  It  was  not  a  circumstance  of  which  he  had  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 
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that  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  still 
absent  on  mission  (when  probably  all  such  Greeksi 
as  were  willing  even  to  talk  over  the  propositioui 
would  send  their  deputies  also),  the  Athenian  pry- 
tanes  should  convene  two  public  assemblies,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  debating  and 
deciding  the  question  of  peace.  Whatever  decision 
might  be  here  taken,  the  synod  adopted  it  before- 
hand as  their  own.  They  farther  recommended  that 
an  article  should  be  annexed,  reserving  an  inter- 
val of  three  months  for  any  Grecian  city  not  a  party 
to  the  peace,  to  declare  its  adhesion,  to  inscribe  its 
name  on  the  column  of  record,  and  to  be  included 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest.  Apparently 
this  resolution  of  the  synod  was  adopted  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Macedonian  deputies  in  AthenSi  and 
before  the  last-mentioned  decree  proposed  by  De- 
mosthenes in  the  public  assembly ;  which  decree, 
fixing  two  days  (the  18th  and  19tb  of  Elaphebolion) 
for  decision  of  the  question  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Philip,  coincided  in  part  with  the  resolution  of 
the  synod  *. 

'  I  insert  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me  the  probable  truth  about 
this  resolution  of  the  confederate  synod*  The  point  is  obs<nire»  and 
has  been  differently  viewed  by  different  commentators. 

Demosthenes  affirms,  in  his  earlier  speech  (De  Fals»  Leg.  p«  346), 
that  ^schines  held  disgraceful  language  in  his  speech  before  the  public 
assembly  on  the  19th  Elaphebolion  (to  the  effect  that  Athens  ought  to 
act  for  herself  alone,  and  to  take  no  thought  for  any  other  Greeks  ex- 
cept such  as  had  assisted  her)  i  and  that»  too,  in  the  presence  and  hearing 
of  those  envoys  from  other  Grecian  cities,  whom  the  Athenians  had 
sent  for  at  the  instigation  of  ^schines  himself.  The  presence  of  these 
envoys  in  the  assembly^  here  implied,  is  not  the  main  charge,  but  a 
coUateral  aggravation ;  nevertheless,  Machines  (as  is  often  the  case 
throughout  his  defence)  bestows  nearly  all  his  care  upon  the  aggravation, 
taking  comparatively  little  notice  of  tiie  main  charge*  He  asserts  with 
great  emphasis  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  d6),  that  the  envoys  sent  out  from  Athens 
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B.C.  346        Accordingly,  after  the  greatDionysiac  festival,  these 
two  prescribed  assemblies  were  held— on  the  1 8th 

on  mission  had  not  returned,  and  that  there  were  no  envoys  present  from 
any  Grecian  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable  here  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Demo- 
sthenes, that  there  wereenvoys  from  other  Grecian citiespresent;  although 
he  himself  in  his  later  oration  (De  Coron&«  p.  232,  233)  speaks  as  if 
such  were  not  the  fact,  as  if  all  the  Greeks  had  been  long  found  out  as 
recreants  in  the  cause  of  Uberty,  and  as  if  no  envoys  from  Athens  were 
then  absent  on  mission.  I  accept  the  positive  assertion  of  iEschines 
as  true — that  there  were  Athenian  envoys  then  absent  on  nusaion,  who 
might  possibly,  on  their  return,  bring  in  with  them  deputies  from  other 
Greeks ;  but  I  do  not  admit  his  negative  assertion — that  no  Athenian 
envoys  had  returned  from  their  mission,  and  that  no  deputies  had  come 
in  from  other  Greeks.  That  among  many  Athenian  envoys  sent  out^ 
all  should  fail — appears  to  me  very  improbable. 

If  we  follow  the  argument  of  JBschines  (in  the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg.), 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  quite  enough  if  we  suppose  some  of  the  envoys  sent 
out  on  mission,  and  not  all  of  them,  to  be  absent.  To  prove  this 
fact,  he  adduces  (p.  35,  36)  the  resolution  of  the  confederate  synod, 
alluding  to  the  absent  envoys,  and  recommending  a  certain  course  to 
be  taken  after  their  return.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  aU 
were  absent.  Stechow  remarks  justly,  that  some  of  the  envoys  would 
necessarily  be  out  a  long  time,  having  to  visit  more  than  one  city,  and 
perhaps  cities  distant  from  each  other  (Vita  ^schinis,  p.  41). 

I  also  accept  what  Machines  says  about  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
federate synod,  as  being  substantially  true.  About  the  actual  import 
of  this  resolution,  he  is  consistent  with  himself,  both  in  the  earlier  and 
in  the  later  oration.  Winiewski  (Comment.  Historic,  in  Demosth.  De 
Coronft,  p.  74-77)  and  Westermann  (De  Litibus  quas  Demosthenes 
oravit  ipse,  p.  38-42)  affirm,  I  think  without  reason,  that  the  import  of 
this  resolution  is  differently  represented  by  iEschines  in  the  earlier  and 
in  the  later  orations.  What  is  really  different  in  the  two  orations,  is 
the  way  in  which  iBschines  perverts  the  import  of  the  resolution  to 
inculpate  Demosthenes ;  affirming  in  the  later  oration,  that  if  Athens 
had  waited  for  the  return  of  her  envoys  on  mission,  she  might  have 
made  peace  with  Philip  jointly  with  a  large  body  of  Grecian  allies ;  and 
that  it  was  Demosthenes  who  hindered  her  from  doing  this  by  hurrying 
on  the  discussions  about  the  peace  (^sch.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  61-63),  &c, 
Westermann  thinks  that  the  synod  would  not  take  upon  them  to  pre- 
scribe  how  many  assemblies  the  Athenians  should  convene  for  the  pm> 
pose  of  debating  about  peace.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  with  the  Athenians,  about  peace  or  other  special  and  important 
matters,  to  convene  two  assemblies  on  two  days  immediately  succeeding ; 
all  that  the  synod  here  recommended  was,  that  the  Athenians  8houl4 
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and  19th  of  Elaphebolion.    The  three  ambassadors  AMembiiei 
from  Philip — Parmenio,  Antipater,  and  Eurylochus  aucuM  the 
— were  present  both  at  the  festival  and  the  assem-  JJ^eicc  of 
blies^  The  general  question  of  the  relations  between  d^nUiT*" 
Athens  and  Philip  being  here  submitted  for  discus-  ^^[^,^^1^ 
sion,  the  resolution  of  the  confederate  synod  was  at  of  the 
the  same  time  communicated.  Of  this  resolution  the  munic^* 
most  significant  article  was,  that  the  synod  accepted  jjii^rt^^ 
beforehand  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  ^^^^  ^ 
whatever  that  might  be ;  the  other  articles  were  'f*'^  ^y 

Q  '  tlie  two 

recommendations,  doubtless  heard  with  respect,  and  orator*, 
constituting  a  theme  for  speakers  to  insist  on,  yet 
carrying  no  positive  authority.  But  in  the  pleadings 
of  the  two  rival  orators  some  years  afterwards  (from 
which  alone  we  know  the  facts),  the  entire  resolution 
of  the  synod  appears  invested  with  a  factitious  im- 
portance ;  because  each  of  them  had  an  interest  in 
professing  to  have  supported  it — each  accuses  the 
other  of  having  opposed  it ;  both  wished  to  discon- 
nect themselves  from  Phiiokrates,  then  a  disgraced 
exile,  and  from  the  peace  moved  by  him,  which 
had  become  discredited.  It  was  Phiiokrates  who 
stood  forward  in  the  assembly  as  the  prominent 
mover  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip.  His  mo- 
tion did  not  embrace  either  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  synod,  respecting  absent  envoys,  and  interval 
to  be  left  for  adhesions  from  other  Greeks ;  nor  did 
he  confine  himself,  as  the  synod  had  done,  to  the 

follow  the  usual  custom— irpoypa^rat  row  irpvraptis  cKicXi/o-uzf  dvo  Karii 
ravs  v6novs,  &c.  That  two  assemblies^  neither  less  nor  more,  should 
be  convened  for  the  purpose,  was  a  point  of  no  material  importance ; 
except  that  it  indicated  a  determination  to  decide  the  question  at  once — 
sans  desemparer* 
1  iBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  64. 
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mtv^***  proposition  of  peace  with  Philip,     He  proposed 
GQndude      that  not  only  peace,  but  alliance,  should  bo  con- 
alliance       cluded  betwecQ  the  Athenians  and  Philip ;  who  had 
hI^^^^'  expressed  by  letter  his  great  anxiety  both  for  one 
l^?ude  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  other.    He  included  in  his  proposition 
r*i°^n"'     Philip  with  all  his  allies  on  one  side—and  Athena 
with  all  her  allies  on  the  other;  making  special 
exception,  however,  of  two  among  the  allies  of 
Athens— the  Phokians— -and  the  town  of  Halua 
near  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  recently  under  siege  by 
Parmenio\ 
b^^Siu        What  part  ^schinea  and  Demosthenes  took  in 
net  md       reference  to  this  motion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Demottbe-     ^i-  iii-  it 

ne»-.in  re-  In  their  speeches  delivered  three  years  afterwards, 
thu  motion,  both  denouuce  Philokrates ;  each  accuses  the  other 
tionrb*^  of  having  supported  him ;  each  affirms  himself  to 
tbem?  ^^^®  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  synod. 
The  contradictions  between  the  two,  and  between 
iEschines  in  his  earlier  and  Machines  in  his  later 
speech »  are  here  very  glaring.  Thus,  Demosthenes 
accuses  his  rival  of  having,  on  the  1 8th  of  the 
month  or  on  the  first  of  the  two  assemblies,  deli- 
vered a  speech  strongly  opposed  to  Philokrates^; 
but  of  having  changed  his  politics  during  the  night, 
and  spoken  on  the  19th  in  support  of  the  latter  so 
warmly,  as  to  convert  the  hearers  when  they  were 
predisposed  the  other  way*  .^chines  altogether  de< 
nies  such  sudden  change  of  opinion;  alleging  that  he 
made  but  one  speech,  and  that  in  favour  of  the  re- 

>  Dem^sthen.  F»l«,  Leg.  p.  391,  t^  rt  yhp  flf^vrfv  vSixl  diwi^'vfwp 
m  wx^ip^aifi  •irokt  ^'  nX^v  *AXc«ay  kqI  ^«MCf mis"  ypa^-^^'aXk'  «iio)^ 

dirriKpv£  ***A6rivaiov9  Ka\  roxfs  ^AOrjvalmv  crvfi/Lid;(»vf^"  &e« 

>  DemoBth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  345,  34$. 
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commendation  of  the  synod  ;  and  averring  moreover 
that  to  speak  on  the  second  assembly-day  was  im* 
possible,  since  that  day  was  exclusively  consecrated 
to  putting  questions  and  voting,  so  that  no  oratory 
was  allowed  ^  Yet  ifischines,  though  in  his  earlier 
harangue  (De  Fals.  Leg.)  he  insists  so  strenuously 
on  this  impossibility  of  speaking  on  the  1 9th — in 
his  later  harangue  (against  Ktesiphon)  accuses  De« 
mosthenes  of  having  spoken  at  great  length  on  that 
very  day  the  19th,  and  of  having  thereby  altered 
the  temper  of  the  assembly*. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  discredit  thus  thrown 
by  ^sohines  upon  his  own  denial,  I  do  not  be-r 
lieve  the  sudden  change  of  speech  in  the  assembly 
ascribed  to  him  by  Demosthenes.  It  is  too  un- 
explained, and  in  itself  too  improbable,  to  be  ere* 
dited  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a  rival.  But  I  think 
it  certain  that  neither  he,  nor  Demosthenes,  can 
have  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  synod, 
though  both  profess  to  have  done  so— if  we  are 
to  believe  the  statement  of  iBschines  (we  have  no 
statement  from  Demosthenes)  as  to  the  tenor  of 
those  recommendations.  For  the  synod  (according 
to  iEschines)  had  recommended  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  absent  envoys  before  the  question  of 
peace  was  debated.  Now  this  proposition  was 
impracticable  under  the  circumstances ;  since  it 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  question.  But  the  Macedonian 
envoys  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  now  in  Athens, 
and  actually  present  in  the  assembly;  having  come, 

^  J^bines,  Fall.  Leg.  p.  36. 

<  ^ichiiiM  adv.  Kteoph.  p.  63, 64. 
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by  special  invitation,  for  the  purpose  either  of  con- 
cluding peace  or  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation ;  and 
Philip  had  agreed  (as  ^schines^  himself  states)  to 
refrain  from  all  attack  on  the  Chersonese,  while 
the  Athenians  were  debating  about  peace.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
give  some  decisive  and  immediate  answer  to  the 
Macedonian  envoys.  To  tell  them — "  We  can  say 
nothing  positive  at  present ;  you  must  wait  until 
our  absent  envoys  return,  and  until  we  ascertain 
how  many  Greeks  we  can  get  into  our  alliance" — 
would  have  been  not  only  in  itself  preposterous, 
but  would  have  been  construed  by  able  men  like 
Antipater  and  Parmenio  as  a  mere  dilatory  man- 
oeuvre for  breaking  off  the  peace  altogether.  Neither 
Demosthenes  nor  ^Eschines  can  have  really  sup- 
ported suchaproposition,  whatever  both  maypretend 
three  years  afterwards.  For  at  that  time  of  the  actual 
discussion,  not  only  iEschines  himself,  but  the  ge- 
neral public  of  Athens,  were  strongly  anxious  for 
peace  ;  while  Demosthenes,  though  less  anxious, 
was  favourable  to  it'.     Neither  of  them  were  at  all 

>  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39. 

'  From  the  connderationB  here  stated,  we  can  appreciate  the  charges 
of  JSBchmes  against  Demosthenes,  even  on  his  own  showing;  though 
the  precise  course  of  either  is  not  very  clear. 

He  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having  sold  himself  to  Philip  (adv.  Ktes. 
p.  63^  64) ;  a  charge  utterly  futile  and  incredible,  refuted  by  the  whole 
conduct  of  Demosthenes,  both  before  and  after.  Whether  Demosthenes 
received  bribes  from  Harpalus — or  from  the  Persian  court— will  be 
matter  of  future  inquiry.  But  the  allegation  that  he  had  been  bribed 
by  Philip  is  absurd,  ^schines  himself  confesses  that  it  was  quite  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinion  at  Athens  (adv.  Ktes.  p.  62.  c.  22). 

He  accuses  Demosthenes  of  having,  under  the  influence  of  these 
bribes,  opposed  and  frustrated  the  recommendation  of  the  confederate 
synod— of  having  hurried  on  the  debate  about  peace  at  once — and  of 
having  thus  prevented  Athens  from  waiting  far  the  return  of  her  absent 
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disposed  to  frustrate  the  negotiations  by  insidious 
delay;  nor,  if  they  had  been  so  disposed,  would 
the  Athenian  public  have  tolerated  the  attempt. 

On  the  best  conclusion  which  I  can  form,  De- 
mosthenes supported  the  motion  of  Philokrates 
(enacting  both  peace  and  alliance  with  Philip),  ex- 
cept only  that  special  clause  which  excluded  both 
the  Phokians  and  the  town  of  Halus,  and  which 
was  ultimately  negatived  by  the  assembly'.     That 

6nYoys,  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  make  peace  in  conjunction 
with  a  powerful  body  of  cooperating  Greeks.  This  charge  is  advanced 
by  iEschines,  first  in  the  speech  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  36 — next,  with  greater 
length  and  emphasis,  in  the  later  speech,  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  63, 64.  From 
what  has  been  said  in  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  indefinite  post- 
ponement, when  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  present  in  Athens  by 
invitation,  was  altogether  impossible,  without  breaking  off  the  nego- 
tiation. Not  to  mention,  that  ^schines  himself  affirms,  in  the  strongest 
language,  the  ascertained  impossibility  of  prevailing  upon  any  other 
Greeks  to  join  Athens,  and  complains  bitterly  of  their  backward  dispo- 
sitions (Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.  c.  25).  Li  this  point  Demosthenes  perfectly 
concurs  with  him  (De  Coron&,  p.  231,  232).  So  that  even  if  post- 
ponement could  have  been  had,  it  would  have  been  productive  of  no 
benefit,  nor  of  any  increase  of  force,  to  Athens,  since  the  Greeks  were 
not  inclined  to  cooperate  with  her. 

The  charge  of  ^schines  against  Demosthenes  is  thus  untenable,  and 
suggests  its  own  refutation,  even  from  the  mouth  of  the  accuser  himself. 
Demosthenes  indeed  replies  to  it  in  a  different  manner.  When  .^schines 
says — '*  You  hurried  on  the  discussion  about  the  peace,  without  allowing 
Athens  to  await  the  return  of  her  envoys,  then  absent  on  mission  " — 
Demosthenes  answers — "  There  were  no  Athenian  envoys  then  absent 
on  mission.  All  the  Greeks  had  been  long  ago  detected  as  incurably 
apathetic"  (De  Coron&,  p.  233).  This  is  a  slashing  and  decisive 
reply,  which  it  might  perhaps  be  safe  for  Demosthenes  to  hazard,  at 
an  interval  of  thirteen  years  after  the  events.  But  it  is  fortunate  that 
another  answer  can  be  provided;  for  I  conceive  the  assertion  to  be 
neither  correct  in  point  of  fact,  nor  consistent  with  the  statements  of 
Demosthenes  himself  in  the  speech  De  FalsiL  Legatione. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  391-430.  JEUK^hines  affirms  strongly,  in 
his  later  oration  against  Ktesiphon  (p.  63),  that  Demosthenes  warmly 
advocated  the  motion  of  Philokrates  for  alliance  as  well  as  peace 
with  Philip.  He  professes  to  give  the  precise  phrase  used  by  Demo- 
sthenes— which  he  censures  as  an  inelegant  phrase — ov  d(7v,  diropprj$at 
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jEschinet  ^schines  supported  the  same  motion  entire,  and 

tKoti^n  in  a  still  more  unqualified  manner,  we  may  infer 

km^tM  ai.  ^^^^  ^^^  remarkable  admission  in  the  oration  against 

oSiosThT  Timarchus*  (delivered  in  the  year  after  the  peace, 

nessup-  and  three  years  before  his  own  trial),  wherein  he 

auo,  except  ackuowledges  himself  as  joint  author  of  the  peace 

MchiUlTn  along  with  Philokrates,  and  avows  his  hearty  ap- 

kUn^i^T-  probation  of  the  conduct  and  language  of  Philip, 

guage  of  gyen  after  the  ruin  of  the  Phokians.     Eubulus,  the 

Eiibulus. 

friend  and  partisan  of  ^schines,  told  the  Athe- 
nians* the  plain  alternative:  "You  must  either 
march  forthwith  to  Peiraeus,  serve  on  shipboard, 
pay  direct  taxes,  and  convert  the  The6ric  Fund  to 
military  purposes — or  else  you  must  vote  the  terms 
of  peace  moved  by  Philokrates."  Our  inference 
respecting  the  conduct  of  ^schines  is  strengthened 
by  what  is  here  affirmed  respecting  Eubulus.  De- 
mosthenes had  been  vainly  urging  upon  his  coun- 
trymen, for  the  last  five  years,  at  a  time  when 
Philip  was  less  formidable,  the  real  adoption  of  these 
energetic  measures ;   Eubulus  his  opponent  now 

rrjt  tlpfjvfit  T^v  trvfifutxiop,  See,  He  adds  that  Demosthenes  called  up 
the  Macedonian  ambassador  Antipater  to  the  rostrum,  put  a  question  to 
him,  and  obtained  an  answer  concerted  beforehand.  How  much  of  this 
is  true,  I  cannot  say.  The  version  given  by  ^schines  in  his  htter  speech, 
is,  as  usual,  diflerent  from  that  in  his  earlier. 

The  accusation  against  Demosthenes,  of  corrupt  ooUusion  with  Anti- 
pater, is  incredible  and  absurd. 

>  .fischin.  adv.  Timarch.  p.  24,  25.  c.  34.  nap€ftfiaXXnp  (Demo- 
sthenes) rhs  tfiitt  Ihjfitiyoplas,  Koi  i^iynv  ri^v  wlprivifv  rifp  d«*  tfiov 
teal  ^iXoKpdrovs  yeyci^iy/Acyi^y,  dSore  ovde  dtraifT7f<n<r3ai  fu  ewl  t6 
dtKoarripiop  airokoyriir6fuvoif,  Stop  r^  rrjt  nptafitias  wvBvpos  did»,  &c. 
l^iKiimop  dc  vvp  piv  bik  n^v  r£v  Xay«y  tvKJyrfpiap  tiraipw,  &c 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  434.  iffiaat  (Eubulus)  «cara/3au«cv  cjc 
nctpaia  dcty  IfliTj  tcai  xp^por  tlir<f>€p€ip  Koi  rh.  B^c^piKh  arparuoTiKii  woutp 
—fj  x^^-P^^^^^^  ^  crvvfiYTc  pip  otrof  (iEschines)  fypa^€  d*  6  fid(Xvp6s 
^iKoKpdrrft, 
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holds  them  out  in  terrorem,  as  an  irksome  and  intole- 
rable necessit}',  constraining  the  people  to  vote  for 
the  terms  of  peace  proposed.  And  however  painful 
it  might  be  to  acquiesce  in  the  statu  quo,  which  re- 
cognised Philip  as  master  of  Amphipolis  and  of  so 
many  other  possessions  once  belonging  to  Athens — 
I  do  not  believe  that  even  Demosthenes,  at  the 
time  when  the  peace  was  actually  under  debate, 
would  put  the  conclusion  of  it  to  hazard,  by  de- 
nouncing the  shame  of  such  unavoidable  cession, 
though  he  professes  three  years  afterwards  to  have 
vehemently  opposed  it^ 

I  suspect  therefore  that  the  terms  of  peace  pro-  M«>tion  of 
posed  by  Philokrates  met  with  unqualified  support  earned  in 
from  one  of  our  two  rival  orators,  and  with  only  Lmbiy,  for 
partial  opposition  to  one  special  clause,  from  the  Jfnanci"'* 
other.      However   this   may   be,    the   proposition  "^'^^^  ^'""p- 
passed,  with  no  other  modification  (so  far  as  we 
know)  except  the  omission  of  that  clause  which 
specially  excepted  Halus  and  the  Phokians.     Phi- 
lokrates provided — that  all  the  possessions  actually 
in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
should  remain  to  each,  without  disturbance  from 
the  other* :  that  on  these  principles,  there  should 
be  both  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  with 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  385. 

*  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  81-83.  Demosthenes  in  one 
passage  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  385)  speaks  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Athenian 
oath — that  they  would  oppose  and  treat  as  enemies  all  who  should  try 
to  save  from  Philip  and  to  restore  to  Athena  the  places  now  recognised 
as  Philip's  possessions  for  the  future.  Though  Voemel  (Proleg.  ad 
Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  265)  and  Bohnecke  (p.  303)  insert  these  words  as 
a  part  of  the  actual  formula,  I  douht  whether  they  are  anything  more 
than  a  constructive  expansion,  given  hy  Demosthenes  himself,  of  the 
import  of  the  formula. 

2n  2 
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all  her  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  Philip  with  all 
his  allies  on  the  other.  These  were  the  only  par- 
ties included  in  the  treaty.  Nothing  was  said  about 
other  Greeks,  not  allies  either  of  Philip  or  of 
Athens  \  Nor  was  any  special  mention  made 
about  Kersobleples*. 
riiireh)  Such  was  the  decree  of  peace  and  alliance,  enacted 

on  the  second  of  the  two  assembly-days — ^the  nine- 
teenth of  the  month  Elaphebolion.  Of  course — 
without  the  fault  of  any  one — it  was  all  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Philip.  He  was  in  the  superior  position  ; 
and  it  sanctioned  his  retention  of  all  his  conquests. 
For  Athens,  the  inferior  party,  the  benefit  to  be 
expected  was,  that  she  would  prevent  these  con- 
quests from  being  yet  farther  multiplied,  and  pro- 
tect herself  against  being  driven  from  bad  to  worse. 
But  it  presently  appeared  that  even  thus  much 
was  not  realized.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the 
same  month^  (six  days  after  the  previous  assembly), 

'  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  subsequent  discussions  about  amending 
the  peace,  mentioned  in  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

>  .£schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.  26. 

'  This  date  is  preserved  by  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  64.  c  27* 
tKTxi  (fiBivovTos  rov  *'EXa<fnfpo\i&vos  fiffp6t,  &c.  In  the  earlier  oration 
(De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  29)  iEschines  states  that  Demosthenes  waM 
among  the  Proedri  or  presiding  senators  of  a  public  assembly  held 
iP^firj  <t>$lvoPTos — the  day  before.  It  is  possible  that  there  might  have 
been  two  public  assemblies  held,  on  two  successive  days  (the  23rd  and 
24th,  or  the  24th  and  25th,  according  as  the  month  Elaphebolion  hap- 
pened in  that  year  to  have  30  days  or  29  days),  and  that  Demosthenes 
may  have  been  among  the  Proedri  in  both.  But  the  transaction  de- 
scribed (in  the  oration  against  Ktesiphon)  as  having  happened  on  the 
later  of  the  two  days— must  have  preceded  that  which  is  mentioned  (in 
the  Oration  De  Fals.  Leg.)  as  having  happened  on  the  earlier  of  the 
two  days ;  or  at  least  cannot  have  followed  it;  so  that  there  seems  to 
be  an  inaccuracy  in  one  or  in  the  other.  If  the  word  €KTjf,  in  the  ora- 
tion against  Ktesiphon,  and  eP^ttji  in  the  speech  on  the  False  Legation, 
are  both  correct,  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  one  cannot  be  re- 
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a  fresh  assembly  was  held,  for.  the  purpose  of  pro-  ^"*""/g 
viding  ratification  by  solemn  oath  for  the  treaty  ratiacadon 
which  had  been  just  decreed.     It  was  now  moved  ingofthe 
and  enacted,  that  the  same  ten  citizens,  who  had  ^"*'^' 
been  before  accredited  to  Philip,  should  again  be 
sent  to  Macedonia  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
oaths  from  him  and  from  his  allies \     Next,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Athenians,  together  with  the  de- 
puties of  their  allies  then  present  in  Athens,  should 
take  the  oath  forthwith,  in  the  presence  of  Philip's 
envoys. 

But  now  arose  the  critical  question,  Who  were  auestion, 
to  be  included  as  allies  of  Athens?     Were  the  to  be  re- 
Phokians  and  Kersobleptes  to  be  included?    The  Mif^ 
one  and  the  other  represented  those  two  capital  po-  aJJuuhr 
sitions^ — Thermopylae  and  the  Hellespont — which  J[|J|Jk*]J^ 
Philip  was  sure  to  covet,  and  which  it  most  be-  weptea. 
hoved  Athens  to  ensure  against  him.     The  assem- 
bly, by  its  recent  vote,  had  struck  out  the  special 
exclusion  of  the  Phokians  proposed  by  Philokrates, 
thus  by  implication  admitting  them  as  allies  along 
with  the  rest.     They  were  in  truth  allies  of  old 
standing  and  valuable ;  they  had  probably  envoys 
present  in  Athens,  but  no  deputies  sitting  in  the 

conciled  chronologically  with  those  narrated  in  the  other.  Various 
conjectural  alterations  have  been  proposed.  See  Vcemel,  Prolegg.  ad 
Demosth.  Orat.  De  Pace,  p.  257 ;  Bohnecke,  Forschungen,  p.  399. 

'  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  ifdri  dc  ^fi&»  MxttpoTovtifUv^v  €ls  roi^r 
opKovs,  oCiro  dc  airupK&Ttdv  hrX  i^v  voTcpavfrpco-^ctay,  €KKkria-iayiptTai,SiC. 

This  iKKKTf<ria  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  named  by 
iSschines  in  the  speech  against  Ktesiphon,  as  having  been  held  on  the 
25th  Elaphebolion. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  397.  xatroi  dvo  xfiW^-t^^^^P^^  tokovs  r^r 
oUovyAvfi^  ovd*  hv  «*£  €indti(ai  rfj  irdXct,  Kara  fitp  yrjv,  UvK&v — «k 
SaKdmit  bi  tov  'EXXiyoTrdvrov  Si  (rvpafi<l>&r€pa  ovrot  irtirpaKatriv  aitrxp^t 
Koi  Kaff  vp&v  fyK(x^ip^i^^<^^  •tiXtirwy. 
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synod.     Nor  had  Kersobleptes  any  such  deputy 

in  that  body ;  but  a  citizen  of  Lampsakus,  named 

Kritobulus,  claimed  on  this  occasion  to  act  for  him, 

and  to  take  the  oaths  in  his  name. 

Jf  Ker"o!^        As  to  thc  manncf  of  dealing  with  Kersobleptes, 

admiaed      -^schincs  tells  us  two  stories  (one  in  the  earlier 

both  by  the  oration,  the  other  in  the  later)  quite  different  from 

Athenian  "^    ^ 

assembly      cach  othcr ;  and  agreeing  only  in  this — ^that  in  both 
Macedo-  ^   Demosthencs  is  described  as  one  of  the  presiding 
man  envoys,  ^jagistrates  of  the  public  assembly,  and  as  having 
done  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  the  envoy  of  Ker- 
sobleptes from  being  admitted  to  take  the  oaths  as 
an  ally  of  Athens.     Amidst  such  discrepancies,  to 
state  in  detail  what  passed  is  impossible.     But  it 
seems  clear — both  from  ^schines  (in  his  earliest 
speech)  and  Demosthenes — first,  that  the  envoy 
from  Kersobleptes,  not  having  a  seat  in  the  confe- 
derate synod,  but  presenting  himself  and  claiming 
to  be  sworn  as  an  ally  of  Athens,  found  his  claim 
disputed ;  secondly,  that  upon  this  dispute  arising, 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  public 
assembly,  who  decided  that  Kersobleptes  was  an  ally, 
and  should  be  admitted  to  take  the  oath  as  such^ 

*  Compare  Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.  26,  with  Machines  oont. 
Ktesiphont.  p.  64.  c.  27. 

Franke  (Proleg.  ad  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  30,  31)  has  some  severe 
comments  on  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  statements. 

That  the  question  was  put,  and  affirmed  by  vote,  to  admit  Kerso- 
bleptes, appears  from  the  statement  of  i£schines  in  the  speech  De  Fals. 
Leg. — t6  '^riifiurfia  hrr^Kf>i<r$ri — h^tfiurfUvav  d<  rov  d^/iov.  Compare 
Demosth.  De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398,  and  Demosthen.  Philipp.  iy.  p.  133. 

Philip,  in  his  letter  some  years  afterwards  tD  the  Athenians,  afiSrmed 
that  Kersobleptes  wished  to  be  admitted  to  take  the  oaths,  but  was 
excluded  by  the  Athenian  generals,  who  declared  him  to  be  an  enemy 
of  Athens  (Epist.  Phil.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  160).  If  it  be  true  that  the 
generals  tried  to  exclude  him,  their  exclusion  must  have  been  overruled 
by  the  vote  of  the  assembly. 
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Aatipater  and  Parmenio,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  The  Miwe- 
did  not  refuse  to  recognise  Kersobleptes  as  an  ally  envoys  for- 
of  Athens,  and  to  receive  his  oath.     But  in  regard  "J"g^  ^^ 
to  the  Phokians,  they  announced  a  determination  p^okUM 
distinctly  opposite.     They  gave  notice,  at  or  after 
the  assembly  of  the  25th  Elaphebolion,  that  Philip 
positively  refused  to  admit  the  Phokians  as  parties 
to  the  convention. 

This  determination,  formallv  announced  by  An-  Difficulty 

'  •  •'  ofPhilo- 

tipater  at  Athens,  must  probably  have  been  made  Urates 
known  by  Philip  himself  to  Philokrates  and  Ms-  admission. 
chines,  when  on  mission  in  Macedonia.     Hence  LswlncM 
Philokrates,  in   his   motion   about   the   terms   of  JlJ'^**^"^ '^^ 
peace,  had  proposed  that  the  Phokians  and  Halus  **ip?M?"' 
should  be  specially  excluded  (as  I  have  already  towards  the 
related).     Now,  however,  when  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly, by  expressly  repudiating  such  exclusion, 
had  determined  that  the  Phokians  should  be  re* 
ceived  as  parties,  while  the  envoys  of  Philip  were 
not  less  express  in  rejecting  them — the  leaders  of 
the  peace,  w^schines  and  Philokrates,  were  in  great 
embarrassment.     They  had  no  other  w^y  of  sur- 
mounting the  difficulty,  except  by  holding  out  men- 
dacious promises,  and  unauthorised  assurances  of 
future  intention,  in  the  name  of  Philip.     Accord- 
ingly, they  confidently  announced  that  the  king  of 
Macedon,  though  precluded  by  his  relations  with 
the  Thebans  and  Thessalians  (necessary  to  him 
while  he  remained  at  war  with  Athens)  from  openly 
receiving  the  Phokians  as  allies,  was  nevertheless 
in  his  heart  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Thebans ;  and 
that,  if  his  hands  were  once  set  free  by  concluding 
peace  with  Athens,  he  would  interfere  in  the  quarrel 
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The  Pho- 
kians  are 
tacitly  ex- 
cluded«— 
the  Athe- 
nians and 
their  allies 
•wear  to 
the  peace 
without 
them. 


just  in  the  manner  that  the  Athenians  would  desire ; 
that  he  would  uphold  the  Phokians,  put  down  the 
insolence  of  Thebes,  and  even  break  up   the  inte- 
grity of  the  city — restoring  also  the  autonomy  of 
Thespiae,  Plataea  and  the  other  Boeotian  tow^ns,  now 
in  Tbeban  dependence.    The  general  assurances — 
previously  circulated  by  Aristodemus>  Ktesipbon, 
and  others — of  Philip's  anxiety  to  win  favourable 
opinions  from  the  Athenians — ^were  now  still  farther 
magnified  into  a  supposed  community  of  antipathy 
against  Thebes ;   and  even   into  a  disposition    to 
compensate  Athens  for  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  by 
making  her  complete  mistress  of  Euboea  as  well 
as  by  recovering  for  her  Ordpus. 

By  such  glowing  fabrications  and  falsehoods, 
confidently  asseverated,  Philokrates,  ^schines,  and 
the  other  partisans  of  Philip  present,  completely 
deluded  the  assembly;  and  induced  them,  not  indeed 
to  decree  the  special  exclusion  of  the  Phokians,  as 
Philokrates  had  at  first  proposed — but  to  swear  the 
convention  with  Antipater  and  Parmenio  without 
the  Phokians\    These  latter  were  thus  shut  out  in 


>  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  irr^B^v  ol  fiiv  irap^  iKtivov 
irptafifis  npoCXtyov  ifiiv  ort  ^ooxcar  ov  irpoabtxtrai  ^iXiwnos 
crv/i/ioxovf,  o^roi  d*  (#cd€;(d/Acyoi  rotavr  €dr}ptjy6povv,  »r  0a* 
v€pSif  p€p  ovxi  KoXSis  ?x**  ^^  ^iXtirir^  vpoa-b^^aaOai  roits 
4^»fccaff  avfipaxovf,  dih  rovs  Otjfiaiovs  koI  roifs  BcTToXovr,  iuf  d«  yivrfrai 
r£y  ffpaypoTfov  Kvpios  Koi  r^^  tlpfivrft  rvxVf  ^v(p  &y  (rvyOt<r$at  pv¥ 
dft(0<raifi€i/  avT6v,  ravra  troi^frti  rore.  T^v  p.^v  roivvv  tlpripriv  ravrais 
rais  IfXiriKri  kqX  ratr  €iray<oyals  tvpowro  irap  vfiav  &v€v  ^tticccAv. 

Ibid.  p.  409.  "EX  di  ndvra  ravavTia  rovrtav  koL  voKkk  ical  ffiikavBpwna 
fiir6yTts  ^ikiTmov,  <^iX«cy  t^p  n6Kiy,  ^»K€as  a'&a-tiv,  QrjPaiovs  irawr€Uf 
rrjf  vpptms,  cVi  irp6f  rovroif  /itiCova  fj  xar  *A/i<^i9roXcp  cv  iroirfaap 
vpaty  eov  TvxTI  ^5^  **P^''*7^>  EC/Soiav,  *npa>9roy  atroh^fTtiv — ci  ravr 
€lir6ifT(S  Kiti  xmoiTx^p^voi  rrdvr  t^rjirar^Kaa-i  Koi  n€<f>€vaKiKaa't,  &c. 

Compare  also,  p.  'M6,  388, 391,  about  the  false  promises  under  which 
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fact,  though  by  the  general  words  of  the  peace, 
Athens  had  recognised  their  right  to  be  included. 
Their  deputies  were  probably  present,  claimed  to  be 
admitted,  and  were  refused  by  Antipater,  without 
any  peremptory  protest  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

This  tissue,  not  of  mere  exaggerations,  but  of  Ruinous 
impudent  and  monstrous  falsehood,  respecting  the  ^lisestt^of 
purposes  of  Philip — will  be  seen  to  continue  until  abailfdonTng 
he  had  carried  his  point  of  penetrating  within  the  £an^^e- 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  even  afterwards.  We  can  motthcnes 
hardly  wonder  that  the  people  believed  it,  when  test  against 
proclaimed  and  guaranteed  to  them  by  Philokrates,  time. 
iEschines,  and  the  other  envoys,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Macedonia  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
amining on  the  spot  and  reporting,  and  whose  as- 
surance was  the  natural  authority  for  the  people  to 
rely  upon.   In  this  case,  the  deceptions  found  easier 
credence  and  welcome,  because  they  were  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  Athens, 
and  with  the  prevalent  thirst  for  peace.    To  betray 
allies  like  the  Phokians  appeared  of  little  conse- 
quence, when  once  it  became  a  settled  conviction 
that  the  Phokians  themselves  would  be  no  losers  by 
it.     But  this  plea,  though  sufficient  as  a  tolerable 
excuse  for  the  Athenian'  people,  will  not  serve  for 
a  statesman  like  Demosthenes ;  who,  on  this  occa- 

the  Athenians  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  peace — tS>u  \mo<rxia'(i»Vt 
€<^*  ais  €vpia'K€ro  (Philip)  r^v  tlprfvriv.  The  same  false  promises  put 
forward  before  the  peace  and  determining  the  Athenians  to  conclude  it, 
are  also  noticed  by  Demosthenes  in  the  second  Philippic  (p.  69),  riis 
viroax^<r*is,  «<t>^  aJs  Trjt  cip^i^r  trvx^  (Philip) — p.  72.  rovs  €V€yK6vTat 
ras  vfToo-xco-ciff,  e0'  als  (irtla-OrfTt  noirfaaa-Bm  rriv  fipf)vrjiv.  This  second 
Philippic  is  one  year  earlier  in  date  than  the  oration  de  Fals&  Legatione, 
and  is  better  authority  than  that  oration,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
earlier  date,  but  because  it  is  a  parliamentary  harangue,  not  tainted  with 
an  accusatory  purpose,  nor  mentioning  i£schincs  by  name. 
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sion  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  even  from  his  own 
language),  did  not  enter  any  emphatic  protest 
against  the  tacit  omission  of  the  Phokians,  though 
he  had  opposed  the  clause  (in  the  motion  of  Phi- 
lokrates)  which  formally  omitted  them  by  name. 
Three  months  afterwards,  when  the  ruin  of  the 
isolated  Phokians  was  about  to  be  consummated  as 
a  fact,  we  shall  find  Demosthenes  earnest  in  warn- 
ing and  denunciation ;  but  there  is  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  his  opposition^  was  at  best  only  faint, 
when  the  positive  refusal  of  Antipater  was  first 
proclaimed  against  that  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  whereby  the  Phokians  were  really  surren- 
dered to  Philip.  Yet  in  truth  this  was  the  great 
diplomatic  turning-point,  from  whence  the  sin  of 
Athens,  against  duty  to  allies  as  well  as  against  her 
own  security,  took  its  rise.  It  was  a  false  step  of 
serious  magnitude,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
retrieve  afterwards.  Probably  the  temper  of  the 
Athenians — then  eager  for  peace,  trembling  for  the 
lives*  of  their  captives,  and  prepossessed  with  the 
positive  assurances  of  iEschines  and  Philokrates — 


>  Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  omission  of  the  Phokians,  in  taking  the 
oaths  at  Athens,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  small  importance  (Fals.  L^. 
p.  387,  «^8 :  compare  p.  372) :  that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
promises  made  hy  ifischines  turned  out  to  he  realized. 

In  his  speech  De  Pace  (p.  59),  he  takes  credit  for  his  protests  on 
behalf  of  the  Phokians ;  but  only  for  protests  made  qfter  kis  return 
from  the  second  embassy— not  for  protests  made  when  Antipater  refused 
to  admit  the  Phokians  to  the  oaths. 

Westermann  (De  Litibus  quas  Demosthenes  orayit  ipse,  p.  48)  sus- 
pects that  Demosthenes  did  not  see  through  the  deception  of  iBschines 
until  the  Phokians  were  utterly  ruined.  This,  perhaps,  goes  beyond 
the  truth ;  hut  at  the  time  when  the  oaths  were  exchanged  at  Athens, 
he  either  had  not  clearly  detected  the  consequences  of  that  miserable 
shuffle  into  which  Athens  was  tricked  by  Philokrates,  &c. — or  he  was 
afraid  to  proclaim  them  emphatically. 
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would  have  heard  with  repugnance  any  strong  pro- 
test against  abandoning  the  Phokians,  which  threat- 
ened to  send  Antipater  home  in  disgust  and  inter- 
cept the  coming  peace  ;  the  more  so  as  Demo- 
sthenes, if  he  called  in  question  the  assurances  of 
iEschines  as  to  the  projects  of  Philip,  would  have 
no  positive  facts  to  produce  in  refuting  them,  and 
would  be  constrained  to  take  the  ground  of  mere 
scepticism  and  negation  ^  of  which  a  public,  charmed 
with  hopeful  auguries  and  already  disarmed  through 
the  mere  comfortable  anticipations  of  peace,  would 
be  very  impatient.  Nevertheless,  we  might  have 
expected  from  a  statesman  like  Demosthenes,  that 
he  would  have  begun  his  energetic  opposition  to 
the  disastrous  treaty  of  346  b.c,  at  that  moment 
when  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  portion  of 
it — the  abandonment  of  the  Phokians— ^was  first 
shuffled  in. 

After  the  assembly  of  the  25th  Elaphebolion,  B.c.345 
Antipater  administered  the  oaths  of  peace  and  al-  Thnath« 
liance  to  Athens  and  to  all  her  other  allies  (seem-  "^  **''!" 

^  before  An- 

inely  including  the  envoy  of  Kersobleptes)  in  the  ^paier*  ex- 

T^  ,  5  .1       i^  t    Q         T.  1  .        eluding  Ihe 

Board-room  of  the  Crenerals*.     It  now  became  the  Phokians. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356.  Tpax€»s  ff  vfi&»  r^  *' firjit  irpo<r» 
doic$v"  (Txovrtfv,  &c.  (the  Athenian  puhtic  were  displeased  with  De- 
mosthenes when  he  told  them  that  he  did  not  expect  the  promises  of 
iEachines  to  he  realized;  this  was  after  the  second  emhassy,  hut  it 
illustrates  the  tem]ier  of  the  assemhiy  even  before  the  second  emhassy) — 
ibid.  p.  349.  tU  yap  &»  fivta-x^To,  TrfXiKavra  icat  rountra  tfa-ta-Bai  npotr- 
hoK&v  ayaOhy  fj  ravff  ms  ovk  ?<rTot  Xiyovrds  tipos,Ij  KOTTfyopovirrot 
T&v  ireirpaypivnv  tovtois  ; 

How  unpopular  it  was  to  set  up  mere  negative  mistrust  against 
glowing  promises  of  benefits  to  come,  is  here  strongly  urged  by  Demo- 
sthenes. 

Respecting  the  premature  disarming  of  the  Athenians,  see  Demosth. 
DeCoronft,  p.  234. 

*  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.  2?. 
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B.C.  346. 

Second  em- 
baasy  from 
Athens  to 
Philip. 
The  ten 
envoys  go 
to  receive 
from  him 
the  oath  of 
peace  and 
alliance. 


duty  of  the  ten  Athenian  envoys,  with  one  more 
from  the  confederate  synod — the  same  persons  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  first  embassy — to  go  and 
receive  the  oaths  from  Philip.  Let  us  see  how  this 
duty  was  performed. 

The  decree  of  the  assembly,  under  which  these 
envoys  held  their  trust,  was  large  and  comprehen« 
sive.  They  were  to  receive  an  oath,  of  amity  and 
alliance  with  Athens  and  her  allies,  from  Philip  as 
well  as  from  the  chief  magistrate  in  each  city  allied 
with  him.  They  were  forbidden  (by  a  curious  re- 
striction) to  hold  any  intercourse  singly  and  indivi- 
dually with  Philip*;  but  they  were  farther  enjoined, 
by  a  comprehensive  general  clause,  "  to  do  any- 
thing else  which  might  be  within  their  power  for 
the  advantage  of  Athens." — **Itwas  our  duty  as 
prudent  envoys  (says  ^schines  to  the  Athenian 
people)  to  take  a  right  measure  of  the  whole  state 
of  affairs,  as  they  concerned  either  you  or  Philip*/* 
Upon  these  rational  views  of  the  duties  of  the  en- 
voys, however,  ^schines  unfortunately  did  not  act. 
It  was  Demosthenes  who  acted  upon  them,  and  who 
insisted,  immediately  after  the  departure  of  Anti- 
pater  and  Parmenio,  on  going  straight  to  the  place 
where  Philip  actually  was ;  in  order  that  they  might 
administer  the  oath  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.     It  was  not  only  certain  that  the  king  of 


'  Demosthen.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  430.  ov  t6  fup  yjni<l>i<r/ta,  "oviafutv  fUpow 
€»TvyxaP€tp  ♦iXitnry,"  o^i  ^  ovk  hravauvro  IbUg,  XP1/*''"'^C^^^*^  i 

'  Machines,  FaU.  Leg.  p.  41.  c.  32.  Td  de  vnip  r&»  oX<tty  6p$»s 
PovXtvaacBat,  Saa,  Koff  vfias  (arip  ^  ^tkitmop,  tovto  ifdrj  Ipyoy 

c'crrt   np€(rfi€ii>p  {fipopifimp *A<f)iyfif$a  d*   ^ficir   c^^orrcc    rov   dtfftou 

^<l>urfia,  fv  f  ytypanrai,  Updrtfip  d€  Tovf  wpftrfitis,  #coi  ^XX'  o, 
Ti  Ap  dv^ttprat  dyaB6p, 
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MacedoQ,  the  most  active  of  living  men,  would 
push  his  conquests  up  to  the  last  moment ;  but  it 
was  farther  known  to  iEschines  and  the  envoys, 
that  he  had  left  Pella  to  make  war  against  Ker- 
sobleptes  in  Thrace,  at  the  time  when  they  returned 
from  their  first  embassy  ^  Moreover  on  the  day 
of,  or  the  day  after,  the  public  assembly  last  de* 
scribed  (that  is,  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  the  month 
Elaphebolion),  a  despatch  bad  reached  Athens  from 
Chares,  the  Athenian  commander  at  the  Helles- 
pont, intimating  that  Philip  had  gained  important 
advantages  in  Thrace,  had  taken  the  important 
place  called  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  deprived 
Kersobleptes  of  great  part  of  his  kingdom^.  Such 
successive  conquests  on  the  part  of  Philip  strength- 
ened the  reasons  for  despatch  on  the  part  of  the 
envoys,  and  for  going  straight  to  Thrace  to  arrest 
his  progress.  As  the  peace  just  concluded  was 
based  on  the  uti  possidetis,  dating  from  the  day  on 
which  the  Macedonian  envoys  had  administered 
the  oaths  at  Athens — Philip  was  bound  to  restore 
all  conquests  made  after  that  day.  But  it  did  not 
escape  Demosthenes,  that  this  was  an  obligation 
which  Philip  was  likely  to  evade ;  and  which  the 
Athenian  people,  bent  as  they  were  on  peace,  were 
very  unlikely  to  enforce^.     The  more  quickly  the 

'  iBscbines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  39.  c.  26. 

'  Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  40.  e.  29.  &ri  Kfpa-oPkefrnjs  dwdkaXtKt  r^r 
apx^iv,  Koi  t6  Upov  Spot  iear€iXi;<^  l^tKttnros. 

There  is  no  fair  ground  for  supposing  that  the  words  mrokmXfKf  Trjp 
dpxriP  are  the  actual  words  used  by  Chares,  or  that  Kersobleptes  was 
affirmed  by  Chares  to  have  lost  every  thing  that  he  had.  It  suited  the 
argument  of  JSschines  to  give  the  statement  in  a  sweeping  and  exagge- 
rated form. 

'  See  the  just  and  prudent  reasoning  of  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  388,  and  De  Coroni,  p.  234. 

Compare  also  Pseudo-Demosthenes,  De  Halonneso,  p.  85,  B6. 
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envoys  reached  him,  the  fewer  would  be  the  places 
in  dispute,  the  sooner  would   he  be   reduced   to 
inaction — or  at  least,  if  he  still  continued  to  act, 
the   more   speedily  would  his  insincerity  be  ex- 
posed. 
Demosthe-        Imppesscd  with  this  necessity  for  an  immediate 
the  envoys    intcrvicw  with  Philip,  Demosthenes  urged  his  col- 
med?atTiy     Icagues  to  set  out  at  once.     But  they  resisted  his 
JnJrdeTto    rcnionstrances,  and  chose  to  remain  at  Athens; 
*hroath*to    wl^ich,  we  may  remark,  was  probably  in  a  state  of 
Philip-,      rejoicing  and  festivity  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
— their  de-   pcacc.     So  rcckless  was  their  procrastination  and 
journey  and  rcluctauce  to  depart,  that  on  the  third  of  the  month 
»i  p«"a-      Munychion  (April — nine  days  after  the  solemnity  of 
oath-taking  before  Antipater  and  Parmenio)  De- 
mosthenes made  complaint  and  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate,  peremptorily  ordering  them  to  begin 
their  journey  forthwith,  and  enjoining  Proxenus, 
the  Athenian  commander  at  Oreus  in  Euboea,  to 
transport  them  without  delay  to  the  place  where 
Philip  was,  wherever  that  might  be'.     But  though 
the  envoys  were  forced  to  leave  Athens  and  repair 
to  Oreus,  nothing  was  gained  in  respect  to  the 
main  object ;  for  they,  as  well  as  Proxenus,  took 
upon  them  to  disobey  the  express  order  of  the  Se« 

>  Demostb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  389 ;  De  Corond,  p.  234.  iEschines  (Fals. 
Leg.  p.  40.  c.  29»  30)  recognises  the  fact  that  this  decree  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  third  of  Munychion,  and  that  the  envoys  left  Athens  in 
consequence  of  it.  He  does  not  mention  that  it  was  proposed  by 
Demosthenes,  ^schines  here  confirms,  in  a  very  important  manner^ 
the  fact  of  the  delay,  as  alleged  by  Demosthenes,  while  the  explanation 
which  he  gives,  why  the  envoys  did  not  go  to  Thrace,  is  altogether 
without  value. 

A  document  purporting  to  be  this  decree,  is  given  in  Demosth. 
De  Coron&,  p.  234 ;  but  the  authenticity  is  too  doubtful  to  admit  of 
citing  it. 
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nate,  and  never  went  to  find  Philip.  After  a  certain 
stay  at  Oreus,  they  moved  forward  by  leisurely 
journeys  to  Macedonia ;  where  they  remained  inac- 
tive at  Pella  until  the  return  of  Philip  from  Thrace, 
fifty  days  after  they  had  left  Athens  ^ 

Had  the  envoys  done  their  duty  as  Demosthenes  ^,^j"j  ~,"*" 
recommended,  they  might  have  reached  the  camp  conquest  of 
of  Philip  in  Thrace  within  five  or  six  days  after  the  during  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Athens ;  had  they  been  '"*"^* ' 
even  content  to  obey  the  express  orders  of  the  Senate, 
they  might  have  reached  it  within  the  same  interval 
after  the  third  of  Munychion ;  so  that  from  pure 
neglect,  or  deliberate  collusion,  on  their  part,  Phi- 
lip was  allowed  more  than  a  month  to  prosecute  his 
conquests  in  Thrace,  after  the  Athenians  on  their 
side  had  sworn  to  peace.  During  this  interval,  he 
captured  Doriskus  with  several  other  Thracian 
towns ;  some  of  them  garrisoned  by  Athenian  sol* 
diers  ;  and  completely  reduced  Kersobleptes,  whose 
son  he  brought  back  as  prisoner  and  hostage^.  The 
manner  in  which  these  envoys,  employed  in  an 
important  mission  at  the  public  expense,  wasted 
six  weeks  of  a  critical  juncture  in  doing  nothing — 
and  that  too  in  defiance  of  an  express  order  from 
the  Senate — confirms  the  supposition  before  stated, 
and  would  even  of  itself  raise  a  strong  presump- 
tion, that  the  leaders  among  them  were  lending 
themselves  corruptly  to  the  schemes  of  Philip. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 

'  Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  38.  c.  26 ;  Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  85 1 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  390-448;  compare  Philippic  iii.  p.  114.  Among  the 
Thracian  places  captured  by  Philip  during  this  interval,  Demosthenes 
enumerates  the  Sacred  Mountain,  But  this  is  said  to  have  been  cap- 
tured before  the  end  of  Elaphebolion,  if  ^schines  quotes  correctly  from 
the  letter  of  Chares,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  29. 


•tatet  at 
Pella. 
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?MiV*  The  protests  and  remonstrances  addressed  by  De- 

Embassiet  mosthencs  to  bis  colleagues,  became  warmer  and 
G^iTiT^  more  unmeasured  as  the  delay  was  prolonged'. 
His  colleagues  doubtless  grew  angry  on  their  side, 
so  that  the  harmony  of  the  embassy  was  overthrown. 
iBschines  affirms  that  none  of  the  other  envoys 
would  associate  with  Demosthenes,  either  in  the 
road  or  at  the  resting-places^. 

Pella  was  now  the  centre  of  hope,  fear,  and  in- 
trigue, for  the  entire  Grecian  world.  Ambassadors 
were  already  there  from  Thebes,  Sparta,  Euboea, 
and  Phokis;  moreover  a  large  Macedonian  army 
was  assembled  around,  ready  for  immediate  action. 
At  Jength  the  Athenian  envoys,  after  so  long  a 
delay  of  their  own  making,  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  Philip.  And  we  should  have  expected 
that  they  would  forthwith  perform  their  special  com- 
mission by  administering  the  oaths.  But  they  still 
wenton  postponing  thisceremony,andsayingnothing 
about  the  obligation  incumbent  on  him,  to  restore 
all  the  places  captured  since  the  day  of  taking  the 
oaths  to  Antipater  at  Athens^;  places,  which  had  now 
indeed  become  so  numerous,  through  waste  of  time 
on  the  part  of  the  envoys  themselves,  that  Philip 
was  not  likely  to  yield  the  point  even  if  demanded. 

I  DemoBth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390. 

*  JBschinet,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41.  c.  30.  Demosthenes  (and  doubtless 
the  other  envoys  also)  walked  on  the  journey,  with  two  slaves  to  cany 
bis  clothes  and  bedding.  In  the  pack  carried  by  one  slave,  was  a 
talent  in  money,  destined  to  aid  some  of  the  poor  prisoners  towards 
their  ransom. 

•  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  388.  tj  ytkp  frap6pr»p  (we  the  envoys)  Ka\ 
Korh  rA  y^ri<l>uriia  aMp  (Philip)  i^pKwrdvrnv,  A  fitv  ciX^ci  r^r  ir<SXc«»fy 
dfroda»crriy,  t»v  d<  \oin&p  ai^fyirBai — $  fiti  irotovPTOt  ravra  arrayyfkfip 
TffjLat  €v6€»£  8n)po,  &c. 
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In  a  conference  held  with  his  colleagues,  ^Eschines  ^^^^^ 
— assuming  credit  to  himself  for  a  view,  larger  than  dissension 
that  taken  by  them,  of  the  ambassadorial  duties —  xTn'Athe* 
treated  the  administration  of  the  oath  as  merely  !l'!Jlews''°^' 
secondary ;  he  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  addressing  ^^^^ines  of 
Philip  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  expedition  to  JJ'^^JjJ^ 
Thermopylae  (which  he  was  on  the  point  of  under-  duties, 
taking,  as  was  plain  from  the  large  force  mustered 
near  Pelia),  and  exhorting  him  to  employ  it  so  as  to 
humble  Thebes  and  reconstitute  the  Boeotian  cities. 
The  envoys  (he  said)  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
braving  any  ill-will  that  might  be  manifested  by 
the  Thebans.    Demosthenes  (according  to  the  state- 
ment of  ^schines)  opposed  this  recommendation — 
insisting  that  the  envoys  ought  not  to  mingle  in  dis- 
putes belonging  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  but  to 
confine  themselves  to  their   special  mission — and 
declared  that  he  should  take  no  notice  of  Philip's 
march •  to  Thermopylae ^     At  length,  after  much 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  among  the  envoys,  that 
each  of  them,  when  called  before  Philip,  should  say 
what  he  thought  fit,  and  that  the  youngest  should 
speak  first. 

According  to  this  rule,  Demosthenes  was  first  The  envoys 
heard,  and  delivered  a  speech  (if  we  are  to  believe  PhiUp— 
JSschines)  not  only  leaving  out  all  useful  comment  jEKhfneV 
upon  the  actual  situation,  but  so  spiteful  towards 
his  colleagues,  and  so  full  of  extravagant  flattery 

'  JSschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42.  c.  33.  Tropcvcrai  ^iKimros  tls  nv\a£' 
ryo)  d*  iyKakimroiuu,  &c.  This  is  the  language  which  i£schines  affirms 
to  have  been  held  by  Demosthenes  dming  the  embassy.  It  is  totally 
at  variance  with  all  that  Demosthenes  affirms,  over  and  over  again, 
respecting  his  own  proceedings ;  and  (in  my  judgement)  with  all  the 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

VOL.  XI.  2  o 
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to  Philip,  as  to  put  the  hearers  to  shamed  The 
turn  now  came  to  iEschines,  who  repeats  in  abridge- 
ment his  own  long  oration  delivered  to  Philip.  We 
can  reason  upon  it  with  some  confidence,  in  our 
estimate  of  ^scbines,  though  we  cannot  trust  his 
reports  about  Demosthenes,  ^schines  addressed 
himself  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  Philip's  in- 
tended expedition  to  Thermopylae.  He  exhorted 
Philip  to  settle  the  controversy,  pending  with  re- 
spect to  the  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  temple, 
by  peaceful  arbitration  and  not  by  arms.  But  if 
armed  interference  was  inevitable,  Philip  ought 
carefully  to  inform  himself  of  the  ancient  and  holy 
bond  whereby  the  Amphiktyonic  synod  was  held  to- 
gether. That  synod  consisted  of  twelve  different  na- 
tions or  sections  of  the  Hellenic  name,  each  including 
many  cities,  small  as  well  as  great;  each  holding  two 
votes  and  no  more ;  each  binding  itself  by  an  im- 
pressive oath,  to  uphold  and  protect  every  other 
Amphiktyonic  city.  Under  this  venerable  sanction, 
the  Boeotian  cities,  being  Amphiktyonic  like  the 
rest,  were  entitled  to  protection  against  the  Thebans 
their  destroyers.  The  purpose  of  Philip's  expe- 
dition, to  restore  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  was 
(^schines  admitted)  holy  and  just^.  He  ought  to 
carry  it  through  in  the  same  spirit ;  punishing  the 
individuals  originally  concerned  in  the  seizure  of 
the  Delphian  temple,  but  not  the  cities  to  which 
they  belonged,  provided  those  cities  were  willing  to 

>  i£scbmes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  42.  c.  34. 

*  Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  36.  Ttfp  luv  olv  dpx^p  rijs  arpartias 
ravTrjs  6<riav  naX  bucalav  dir€(f>rjvdfirfv  rfvoi,  &c. 

*Afr«t)rfvdfjajv  ^i  €fu>i  doicel  biicatov  tliHiifft^  n€piopav  Kartoicafi^ 
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give  up  the  wrong-doers.  But  if  Philip  should  go 
beyond  this  point,  and  confirm  the  unjust  dominion 
of  Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  he  would 
do  wrong  on  his  own  side,  add  to  the  number  of 
his  enemies,  and  reap  no  gratitude  from  those 
whom  he  favoured  ^ 

Demosthenes,  in  his  comments  upon  this  second  P«>«t»on  of 

*  Demosthe- 

embassy,  touches  little  on  what  either  iEschines  nes  in  thu 
or  himself  said  to  Philip.      He  professes  to  have  bassy— 
gone  on  the  second  embassy  with  much  reluctance,  to^rndword 
having    detected    the    treacherous     purposes    of  ^^"^^I^J 
iBschines  and  Philokrates.     Nay,  he  would  have  home,  but 

was  pre- 

positively  refused  to  go  (he  tells  us)  had  he  not  vented. 
bound  himself  by  a  promise  made  during  the  first 
embassy,  to  some  of  the  poor  Athenian  prisoners  in 
Macedonia,  to  provide  for  them  the  means  of  release. 
He  dwells  much  upon  his  disbursements  for  their 
ransom  during  the  second  embassy,  and  bis  efforts 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  Philip*.  This  (he  says) 
was  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  do,  as  an  individual ; 
in  regard  to  the  collective  proceedings  of  the  em- 
bassy, he  was  constantly  outvoted.  He  affirms  that 
he  detected  the  foul  play  of  iEschines  and  the  rest 
with  Philip  ;  that  be  had  written  a  despatch  to  send 
home  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it ;  that  his  col- 
leagues not  only  prevented  him  from  forwarding  it, 
but  sent  another  despatch  of  their  own  with  false 
information^.    Then,  he  had  resolved  to  come  home 

*  ifiscbines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  37 :  compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  347. 

>  Demostken.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  393,  394,  395. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  396.  koI  t^v  fAiv  ypa<f>€'ia-a»  cirtaroX^y  vir* 
tfjujv  irp6£  v/iap  mrr^<f>i(ravTO  firf  ire/Airciv,  avroi  d*  ovd'  &riovif  vyUs 
ypa^carrtt  ^^ir^iu^a^.     Compare  p.  419. 

2o2 
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personally,  for  the  same  purpose,  sooner  than  his 
colleagues,  and  had  actually  hired  a  merchant- vessel 
— but  was  hindered  by  Philip  from  sailing  out  of 
Macedonia^ 

The  general  description  here  given  by  Demo- 
sthenes, of  his  own  conduct  during  the  second  em- 
bassy, is  probably  true.     Indeed  it  coincides  sub- 
stantially with  the  statement  of  ^schines,  who 
complains  of  him  as  in  a  state  of  constant  and 
vexatious  opposition  to  his  colleagues.     We  must 
recollect  that  Demosthenes  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  the  particular  projects  of  Philip  really 
were.    This  was  a  secret  to  every  one  except  Philip 
himself,  with  his  confidential  agents  or  partisans. 
Wliatever  Demosthenes  might  suspect,  he  had  no 
public  evidence  by  which  to  impress  his  suspicions 
upon  others,  or  to  countervail  confident  assertions 
on  the  favourable  side  transmitted  home  by  his 
colleagues. 
PhiH*to^         The  army  of  Philip  was  now  ready,  and  he  was 
Thermo,      qu  the  poiut  of  marchiug  southward  towards  Thes- 
maskshis     saly  and  Thermopylae.     That  pass  was  still  held 
hoiXToiit  by  the  Phokians,  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian 
bopeTt^  the  auxiliaries^ ;  a  force  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
pwtiJi?^n.  *^g2ii"st   Philip's   open    attack,   and   likely   to   be 
triguMto     strengthened  by  Athens  from  seaward,  if  the  Athe- 
favour.        nians  came  to  penetrate  his  real  purposes.     It  was 
therefore  essential  to  Philip  to  keep  alive  a  certain 

>  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  445.  ey»  d*,  &<nr€p  dtajK^ar  ijhri  iroXXdxcr, 
ovx)'  twriOtit  irpoantXBtiv,  aXKh  leal  fiia'0»a'dfi«vo£  nXolov  KaraK^'^ 
\v6«\s  (KfrXcOo-oc.  Compare  p.  357 — ovff  &y  tfU,  ^vUa  Mpo  airo- 
irXciP  €Povk6firjv,  KaT€K^\v€if  (Philip),  &C. 

'  The  Laoedtemonian  troops  remained  at  Thermopylae  until  a  little 
time  before  Philip  reached  it  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  365). 
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belief  in  the  minds  of  others  that  he  was  marching 
southward  with  intentions  favourable  to  the  Pbokians 
— though  not  to  proclaim  it  in  any  such  authentic 
manner  as  to  alienate  his  actual  allies  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians.     And  the  Athenian  envoys  were 
his  most  useful  agents  in  circulating  the  imposture. 
Some  of  the  Macedonian  o65cers  round  Philip 
gave  explicit  assurance,    that  the  purpose  of  his 
march  was  to  conquer  Thebes,  and  reconstitute  the 
Boeotian  cities.     So  far  indeed  was  this  deception 
carried,  that  (according  to  ^Eschines)  the  Theban 
envoys  in  Macedonia,  and  the  Thebans  themselves, 
became  seriously  aIarmed^  The  movements  of  Philip 
were  now  the  pivot  on  which  Grecian  affairs  turned, 
and  Pelia  the  scene  wherein  the  greatest  cities  in 
Greece  were  bidding  for  his  favour.      While  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  were  calling  upon  him  to 
proclaim  himself  openly  Amphiktyonic  champion 
against  the  Pbokians — thePhokian  envoys*,  together 
with  those  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  endeavour- 

^  iBschines^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41.    a^roi  dc  ovk  rjirdpovv  Ka\ 

€<l>oPovvTo  ol  T&v  Orf^aiciv  vp€<r^€isi rcov  d*  iralptav  tipws 

T&if  ^iXtTrirov  ov  diapprfbrfv  irp6s  rtpas  vfi&y  KXtyov^  6ti  r^r  ^v 
Boittirc^  ir6\€is  xaroiKiti  ^IXiirvog;  Orj^aioi  d*  ovk  ffffXijXv^co-ay 
iropdrffifl,  diri(rTovpT€S  tois  npayfjuuriv ; 

Demosthenes  greatly  eulogises  the  incorruptibility  and  hearty  efforts 
of  the  Theban  envoys  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  334) ;  which  assertion  is  probably 
nothing  better  at  bottom  than  a  rhetorical  contrast^  to  discredit  ^schines 
— fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  numerous  list  of  oratorical  exaggerations  and 
perversions  of  history,  collected  in  the  interesting  Treatise  of  Weiske, 
De  Hyperbola,  errorum  in  Historic  PhiUppi  oommissonim  genitrice 
(Meissen,  1819). 

s  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113;  Justin,  viii.  4.  "Contra  Phooen- 
sium  legati,  adhibitis  Lacediemoniis  et  Atheniensibus,  helium  depreca- 
bantur,  cujus  ah  eo  dilationem  ter  jam  emerant."  I  do  not  understand 
to  what  facts  Justin  refers,  when  he  states,  that  the  Phokians  "  had 
already  purchased  thrice  fron^  Phihp  a  postponement  of  war." 
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ing  to  enlist  him  in  their  cause  against  Thebes. 
Wishing  to  isolate  the  Phokians  from  such  support, 
Philip  made  many  tempting  promises  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian envoys  ;  who  on  their  side  came  to  open 
quarrel,  and  indulged  in  open  menace,  against  those 
of  Thebes  \  Such  was  the  disgraceful  auction, 
wherein  these  once  great  states,  in  prosecution  of 
their  mutual  antipathies,  bartered  away  to  a  foreign 
prince  the  dignity  of  the  Hellenic  name  and  the 
independence  of  the  Hellenic  world* ;  following  the 
example  set  by  Sparta  in  her  applications  to  the  Great 
King,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Amidst  such  a 
crowd  of  humble  petitioners  and  expectants,  all 
trembling  to  offend  him — with  the  aid  too  of 
iSschines,  Philokrates,  and  the  other  Athenian 
envoys  who  consented  to  play  his  game — Philip 
had  little  difficulty  in  keeping  alive  the  hopes  of  all, 
and  preventing  the  formation  of  any  common  force 
or  decisive  resolution  to  resist  him^. 

After  completing  his  march  southward  through 

'  Demosthen.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  365.  tov£  AaK€d<ufioviov£  fitr€n€fi,n€To, 
vavra  rh  npayiuvra  vwofrx^fi^Pt^  7rpa$€iv  €Ktipots,  .&c. 

i£8chines.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  4L  Aeuc^daifiopioi  de  ov  fi€ff  Tjfi&v 
ravdvTia  Orjfiaiois  iirpta-fitvovy  Koi  r«Xn;r«»vrcp  vpofrtKpouov  <f>a»€p&s  i¥ 
MaKt^ovuf,  Koi  dujntikovv  rois  r&v  Brfficuciv  irp€<rp€<np ; 

*  This  thought  is  strikingly  presented  by  Justin  (viii.  4),  probably 
from  Theopompus  —  '*  Foedum  prorsus  miserandumque  spectaculum, 
Gneeiam,  etiam  nunc  et  yiribus  et  dignitate  orbis  terrarum  principem, 
regum  certe  gentiumque  semper  victricem  et  multarum  adhuc  urbium 
dominam,  alienis  excubare  sedibus,  aut  rogantem  bellum  aut  depre- 
cantem :  in  alterius  ope  omnem  spem  posuisse  orbis  terrarum  vindices ; 
eoque  discordia  sua  civilibusque  bellis  redactos^  ut  adulentur  ultro 
sordidam  paulo  ante  clienteUe  suae  partem  :  et  haec  potisaimum  facere 
Thebanos  Lacedsemoniosque^  antea  inter  se  imperii,  nunc  gratis  im- 
perantis,  romulos.'* 

'  Justin,  viii.  4. 
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Thessaly,  he  reached  Pherae  near  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  f\\^^^ 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  Macedonians  The  envoys 
and  allies.     The  Phokian  envoys  accompanied  his  the^oalhs" 
march,  and  were  treated,  if  not  as  friends,  at  least  Jf  P^i^pa' 

'  '  '  Pherae,  the 

in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  doubtful  whe-  »"t  twng 
ther  Philip  was  going  to  attack  the  Phokians  or  the  departure. 
Thebans*.  It  was  at  Pherae  that  the  Athenian  en-  toAlhenV.'' 
voys  at  length  administered  the  oath  both  to  Philip 
and  to  his  allies^  This  was  done  the  last  thing 
before  they  returned  to  Athens;  which  city  they 
reached  on  the  13th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion* ; 
after  an  absence  of  seventy  days,  comprising 
all  the  intervening  month  Thargelion,  and  the 
remnant  (from  the  third  day)  of  the  month 
Munychion.  They  accepted  as  representatives  of 
the  allied  cities,  all  whom  Philip  sent  to  them ; 
though  Demosthenes  remarks  that  their  instructions 
directed  them  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  chief 
magistrate  in  each  city  respectively'*.  And  among 
the  cities  whom  they  admitted  to  take  the  oath  as 

1  Demosth.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  113.  rovro  If  cip  ^(Oktas  as  rrphs  avfifM-' 
Xovs  eiroptvtro,  Koi  irpcc/Scip  ^«»k€c»v  ^a-av  oi  vaprjKo\ov0ovp  avT^  no- 
pfvofi€v<^'  Koi  nap  rfpUp  ijpiCov  troXXoi,  BrjPaiois  ov  Xv(rtreXi7(rety  r^v 
€K€tvov  ndpodov.  The  words  nap*  fifiiv  denote  the  Athenian  envoys  (of 
whom  Demosthenes  was  one)  and  the  persons  around  them^  marching 
along  with  Philip ;  the  oaths  not  haying  been  yet  taken. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  390.  The  oath  was  administered  in  the  inn 
in  front  of  the  chapel  of  the  Dioskuri^  near  Pherie. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359.  In  more  than  one  passage,  he  states 
their  absence  from  Athens  to  have  lasted  three  entire  months  (p.  390 ; 
also  De  Coron&.  p.  235).  Bnt  this  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  time.  The 
decree  of  the  Senate^  which  constrained  them  to  depart,  was  passed  on 
the  third  of  Mimychion.  Assuming  that  they  set  out  on  that  very  day 
(though  it  is  more  probable  that  they  did  not  set  out  imtil  the  ensuing 
day),  their  absence  would  only  have  lasted  seventy  days. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  430.  The  Magnesian  and  Achaean  cities 
round  the  Pagassean  Gulf,  all  except  Halus,  were  included  in  the  oath 
as  allies  of  Philip  (Epistola  Philippi  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  159). 
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Philip's  allies,  was  comprised  Kardia,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.     The  Athenians  con- 
sidered Kardia  as  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherso- 
nese, and  therefore  as  belonging  to  them'. 
Plana  of  It  was  thus  that  the  envoys  postponed  both  the 

Philip  on  .  ^    1     .  .    ,        .      .  11. 

Thermo,      cxecution  of  their  special  mission,  and  their  returni 

rupt^r'  until  the  last  moment,  when  Philip  was  within 

tlTl^e!    three  days*  march  of  Thermopylae.     That  they  so 

— letteT^^*  postponed  it,  in  corrupt  connivance  with  him,  is 

from  Philip   the  allegation  of  Demosthenes,  sustained  by  all  the 

brought  ^^  probabilities  of  the  case.     Philip  was  anxious  to 

Athen^       come  upon  Thermopylae  by  surprise*,  and  to  leave 

as  little  time  as  possible  either  to  the  Phokians  or 

to  Athens  for  organising  defence.     The  oath  which 

ought  to  have  been  administered,  in  Thrace — ^but 

at  any  rate  at  Pella — ^was  not  taken  until  Philip  had 

got  as  near  as  possible  to  the  important  pass ;  nor 

had  the  envoys  visited  one  single  city  among  his 

alhes   in   execution   of  their   mandate.      And   as 

^schines  was  well  aware  that  this  would  provoke 

inquiry,  he  took  the  precaution  of  bnngiug  with  him 

a  letter  from  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  couched 

in  the  most  friendly  terms;  wherein  Philip  took  upon 

himself  any  blame  which  might  fall  upon  the  envoys, 

affirming  that  they  themselves  had  been  anxious  to 

go  and  visit  the  allied  cities,  but  that  he  had  detained 

^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  395.  Compare  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Ha- 
lonneso^  p.  87. 

s  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  351.  ffp  ykp  rovro  frp&rop  dfra>r«0v  rov 
dducfffiAroiv,  rb  t6p  ^ikimrov  iviarrja'ai  roir  frpayfiatri  rovrocr,  leac  dcov 
vfia£  aKovaai  ir€pi  r&v  irpayftdrap,  €lTa  fiovktvcaoBM,  fura  ravra  b€ 
irpoTTfiP  6,Ti  b6^iy  dfia  OKOvtw  Kaxfipop  napupai,  Koi  fujV  6,ti  xp^ 
nouiv  pqhiop  tlntip  eivat.  Compare  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  236.  nvXip 
wP€iTai  nap*  avT&p  5n»s  fifi  anivapAP  ck  MaiceSoi^mff  €»5  ra  r^s  (rrpartias 
rrii  eVl  rovi  ^taKtas  cvrpcYT^  noiriaairoy  &c. 
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them  in  order  that  they  might  assist  him  in  accom- 
modating the  difference  between  the  cities  of  Halus 
and  Pharsalus,  This  letter,  affording  farther  pre- 
sumption of  the  connivance  between  the  envoys 
and  Philip,  was  besides  founded  on  a  false  pretence  ; 
for  Halus  was  (either  at  that  very  time  or  shortly 
afterwards)  conquered  by  his  arms,  given  up  to  the 
Pharsalians,  and  its  population  sold  or  expelled  ^ 

In  administering  the  oaths  at  Pherse  to  Philip  iEachines 
and  his  allies,  iEschines  and  the  majority  of  the  envoy/pro- 
Athenian  envoys  had  formally  and  publicly  pro-  pJoki^* 
nounced  the  Phokians  to  be  excluded  and  out  of  *?  ^;^z 

eluded  from 

the  treaty,  and  had  said   nothing   about   Kerso-  theoathi 
bleptes.     This  was,  if  not  a  departure  from  their  ^protest  of 
mandate,  at  least  a  step  beyond  it ;  for  the  Athe-  nel^rthr 
nian  people  had  expressly  rejected  the  same  exclu-  frrfJl^' ®°t 
sion  when   proposed  by  Philokrates  at   Athens;  ^'''j^J'^jj^ 
though  when  the  Macedonian  envoy  declared  that  behaviour 
he  could  not  admit  the  Phokians,  the  Athenians  leaguet-I 
had  consented  to  swear  the  treaty  without  them,  senate  Ipt 
Probably  Philip  and  his  allies  would  not  consent  to  11^^^^^ 
take  the  oath,  to  Athens  and  her  allies,  without  an 
express  declaration  that  the  Phokians  were  out  of 
the  pale^.      But  though  Philokrates  and  iEschines 

1  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352,  353;  ad  Philipp.  Epistol.  p.  152. 
Demosthenes  affirms  farther  that  JSschines  himself  wrote  the  letter  in 
Philip's  name.  J^hines  denies  that  he  wrote  it,  and  sustains  his 
denisd  upon  sufficient  grounds.  But  he  does  not  deny  that  he  hrought 
it  (iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  44.  c.  40,  41). 

The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus  were  attached  to  Philip ;  while  those 
of  Pherae  were  opposed  to  him  as  much  as  they  dared,  and  eyen  refused 
(according  to  Demosthenes,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444)  to  join  his  army  on 
this  expedition.  The  old  rivalry  between  the  two  cities  here  again 
appears. 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  355.  cV  rov,  ore  roifs  ^pKovs  fffteXke 
*iXttnro$  ofjkvwaiTovs  nfpi  Tfjt  flpffvris,  iKtrnovdovs  dirofl>av0rjifai  rovs 
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thus  openly  repudiated  the  Phokians,  they  still  per- 
sisted in  aflirming  that  the  intentions  of  Philip  to- 
wards that  people  were  highly  favourable.  They 
affirmed  this  probably  to  the  Phokians  themselves, 
as  an  excuse  for  having  pronounced  the  special 
exclusion  ;  they  repeated  it  loudly  and  empha- 
tically at  Athens,  immediately  on  their  return.  It 
was  then  that  Demosthenes  also,  after  having  been 
outvoted  and  silenced  during  the  mission,  obtained 
an  opportunity  for  making  his  own  protest  public. 
Being  among  the  senators  of  that  year,  he  made 
his  report  to  the  Senate  forthwith,  seemingly  on  the 
day,  or  the  day  next  but  one,  after  his  arriviEil,  before 
a  large  audience  of  private  citizens  standing  by  to 
witness  so  important  a  proceeding.  He  recounted 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy — ^recalling  the 
hopes  and  promises  under  which  iEschines  and 
others  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  the 
peace — arraigning  these  envoys  as  fabricators,  in 
collusion  with  Philip,  of  falsehoods  and  delusive 
assurances — and  accusing  them  of  having  already 
by  their  unwarrantable  delays  betrayed  Kersobleptes 
to  ruin.  Demosthenes  at  the  same  time  made 
known  to  the  Senate  the  near  approach  and  rapid 
march  of  Philip  ;  entreating  them  to  interpose  even 
now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting what  yet  remained,  the  Phokians  and 
Thermopylae,  from  being  given  up  under  the  like 
treacherous  fallacies  \     A  fleet  of  fifty  triremes 

^toKtas  V7r6  Tovr»v,  t  (rceim-$v  Kal  t^v  «lK6t  ^u,  tttrep  rffUXXov  a-^^to^oi. 
Compare  p.  ^6.  Ufrnnuf /Uv  roumif  ^ a k«1s  t kg- fr6vdov£  Kal'AXt is 
dnttPjjvay  Koi  Kcpo-o/SXcVn^v,  irapa  r6  ylrrftftia-fAa  Koi  rh  irphs  vfias  tiptf 
H«va,  &c. ;  also  p.  430. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  346. 
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had  been  voted,  and  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  be  employed  on  sudden  occasion  ^  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  went  decidedly  along  with 
Demosthenes,  and  passed  a  resolution  in  that  sense 
to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  So  adverse 
was  this  resolution  to  the  envoys,  that  it  neither 
commended  them  nor  invited  them  to  dinner  in  the 
prytaneium  ;  an  insult  (according  to  Demosthenes) 
without  any  former  precedent  ^. 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  three  fj^Jx^ 
days  after  the  return  of  the  envoys,  the  first  public  pubiic  u- 
assembly  was  held  ;   where,   according   to   usual  Athelis— 
form,  the  resolution  just  passed  by  the  Senate  ought  ^^^^^"^/"^ 
to  have  been  discussed.     But  it  was  not  even  read  ^^^^^  *<>  »* 

by  JEachi" 

to  the  assembly ;  for  immediately  on  the  opening  nes— his 
of  business  (so  Demosthenes  tells  us),  iEschines  ra^eHo' 
rose  and  proceeded  to  address  the  people,  who  were  ^***  ^^^^*' 
naturally  impatient  to  hear  him  before  any  one  else, 
speaking  as  he  did  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues 
generally  ^.     He  said  nothing  either  about  the  recent 
statements  of  Demosthenes  before  the  Senate,  or 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  444.  c^'  9jv  al  wtprfjKovTa  r/M^pec(  6fuis 
€<f>»piiov»,  &c.    Compare  .^Sschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  33. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  350,  351.  Demosthenes  causes  this  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  (vpofiov\€v/ta)  to  he  read  to  the  Dikasts,  together 
with  the  testimony  of  the  senator  who  moved  it.  The  document  is  not 
found  verbatim,  hut  Demosthenes  conunents  upon  it  hefore  the  Dikasts 
after  it  has  been  read,  and  especially  points  out  that  it  contains  neither 
praise  nor  invitation,  which  the  Senate  was  always  in  the  habit  of  voting 
to  returning  envoys.  This  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  allegation  of 
iEschines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  44.  c.  38),  that  Demosthenes  himself  moved  a 
resolution  to  praise  the  envoys  and  invite  them  to  a  banquet  in  the 
Prytaneium.  JQschines  does  not  produce  such  resolution,  nor  cause  it 
to  be  read  before  the  Dikasts. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  347, 351,352.  tovto  fiiv  ovdcip  avtywa  r^ 
hr^y^  rh  iFpopovXtVfjM,  ovd*  rfKov<r€V  6  dijixos,  dvaarctf  d'  o{rro£  fbfjftjfy6p€i. 
The  date  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion  is  specified,  p.  359. 
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the  senatorial  resolution  following,  or  even  the  past 
history  of  the  embassy — but  passed  at  once  to  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  coming  future.  He 
acquainted  the  people  that  Philip,  having  sworn  the 
oaths  at  Pherse,  had  by  this  time  reached  Thermo- 
pylae with  his  army.  '*  But  he  comes  there  (said 
^schines)  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Athens,  the 
protector  of  the  Phokians,  the  restorer  of  the  en- 
slaved Boeotian  cities,  and  the  enemy  of  Thebes 
alone.  We  your  envoys  have  satisfied  him  that 
the  Thebans  are  the  real  wrong- doers,  not  only  in 
their  oppression  towards  the  Boeotian  cities,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  which 
they  had  conspired  to  perpetrate  earlier  than  the 
Phokians.  I  (iEschines)  exposed  in  an  emphatic 
speech  before  Philip  the  iniquities  of  the  Thebans, 
for  which  proceeding  they  have  set  a  price  on  my 
life.  You  Athenians  will  hear,  in  two  or  three 
days,  without  any  trouble  of  your  own,  that  Philip 
is  vigorously  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Thebes.  You 
will  find  that  he  will  capture  and  break  up  that 
city — that  he  will  exact  from  the  Thebans  compen- 
sation for  the  treasure  ravished  from  Delphi — and 
that  he  will  restore  the  subjugated  communities  of 
Plataea  and  Thespiae.  Nay  more — you  will  hear  of 
benefits  still  more  direct,  which  we  have  determined 
Philip  to  confer  upon  you,  but  which  it  would  not 
be  prudent  as  yet  to  particularize.  Eubcea  will  be 
restored  to  you  as  a  compensation  for  Amphipolis : 
the  Euboeans  have  already  expressed  the  greatest 
alarm  at  the  confidential  relations  between  Athens 
and  Philip,  and  the  probability  of  his  ceding  to  you 
their  island.    Tliere  are  other  matters  too,  on  which 
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I  do  not  wish  to  speak  out  fully,  because  I  have 
false  friends  even  among  my  own  colleagues." 
These  last  ambiguous  allusions  were  generally  un*- 
derstood,  and  proclaimed  by  the  persons  round  the 
orator,  to  refer  to  Oropus,  the  ancient  possession 
of  Athens,  now  in  the  hands  of  Thebes^  Such 
glowing  promises,  of  benefits  to  come,  were  probably 
crowned  by  the  announcement,  more  worthy  of 
credit,  that  Philip  had  engaged  to  send  back  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners  by  the  coming  Panathenaic 
festival^,  which  fell  during  the  next  month  He* 
katombaeon. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Athenians,  on  hearing 
iEschines,  was  that  of  surprise,  alarm,  and  dis- 
pleasure,  at   the  unforeseen   vicinity  of  Philip^  j 

^  I  have  here  condensed  the  substance  of  what  is  stated  by  Demo- 
sthenes, Pais.  Leg.  p.  347, 348, 351, 352, 364, 41 1,  &c.  Another  stote- 
ment,  to  the  same  effect,  made  by  Demosthenes  in  the  Oration  De  Pace 
(delivered  only  a  few  months  after  the  assembly  liere  described,  and  not  a 
judicial  accusation  against  .fischines,  but  a  deliberatiTe  harangue  before 
the  public  assembly),  is  even  better  evidence  than  the  accusatory  speech 
DePals&Legatione — rfviKa  rovs  6pKovs  roiig  irepl  Tfjg  cip^vi/s  air€iXTf<l>6T€s 
iJKOfuv  ol  irp€<rPti?,  rorc  Ottnnds  nviAv  Koi  UKaratht  \murj(yoviUv»v  oiKio-- 
Brfa-faBatf  Ka\  roifs  pAV  ^tt/ccar  r^  ^cXiinroy,  hv  yivtfrai  Kvptos,  uwr^ty, 
TTiv  dc  Gripaifov  wSKiv  dioucuiv,  Koi  t6»  *Qpmir6v  vpw  virdp(tiy,  xal  rfjv 
ESPouof  OPT  'A/A^ifrdXca)^  dwodo6ri<r€a'0at,  Koi  roiavras  iXmdas  Kal 
<f}€vcLKiapMvs,  ols  eira\Birr€9  itptii  oiht  <rvp^p»s  oiSr  tao»s  oGrt  KtiK&s 

npouaOf  ^»K€as  .ovdcy  rovr^av  out  4^airar{i<rai  ofrrt  friyrjcas  rya> 

^v^<ro/iai,  dXXa  irpoiiirinv  vpXvj  as  oVf  Sri  pvripovtvtr^,  on  ravra  oCrrc 
olda  oCr€  irpoo'^oK&,  vopl(i»  d«  rhv  Xeyovra  \rjpwiv  (De  Pace,  p.  59). 

Compare  also  Philippic  ii.  p.  72,  73,  where  Demosthenes  repeats  the 
like  assertion ;  also  De  Chersoneso,  p.  105 ;  De  Coronll,  p.  236,  237. 

'  Demosthenes  states  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  394.  tts  rd  UapaBrivata  ^rifras 
dnojripy^w)  that  he  received  this  assurance  from  Philip,  while  he  was 
busying  himself  during  the  mission  in  efforts  to  procure  the  ransom  or 
liberation  of  the  prisoners.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  .£schines,  so 
much  more  in  the  favour  of  Philip,  must  have  received  it  also,  since  it 
would  form  so  admirable  a  point  for  his  first  speech  at  Athens,  in  this 
critical  juncture. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  352.  &<rff  {fpas  iitnrnKrfypivQvs  rg  napovtria 
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The  Athe-    ^hich  left  DO  time  for  deliberation,  and  scarcely  the 

man  people  ' 

believe  the  minimum  of  time  for  instant  precautionary  occu- 
PhXkretes  pat  ion  of  Thermopylae,  if  such  a  step  were  deemed 
nei-^ro^  ncccssary.  But  the  sequel  of  the  speech — pro- 
roMtb^enes  claiming  to  them  the  speedy  accomplishment  of 
not  listened  guch  favourablc  results,  together  with  the  grati- 
fication of  their  antipathy  against  Thebes — effaced 
this  sentiment,  and  filled  them  with  agreeable 
prospects.  It  was  in  vain  that  Demosthenes  rose 
to  reply,  arraigned  the  assurances  as  fallacious,  and 
tried  to  bring  forward  the  same  statement  as  had 
already  prevailed  with  the  Senate.  The  people  re- 
fused to  hear  him;  Philokrates  with  the  other  friends 
of  iSSschines  hooted  him  off;  and  the  majority  were 
60  full  of  the  satisfactory  prospect  opened  to  them, 
that  all  mistrust  or  impeachment  of  its  truth  ap- 
peared spiteful  and  vexatious  \  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  these  were  the  same  promises  pre- 
viously made  to  them  by  Philokrates  and  others, 
nearly  three  months  before,  when  the  peace  with 
Philip  was  first  voted.  The  immediate  accomplish- 
ment of  them  was  now  again  promised  on  the  same 
authority — by  envoys  who  had  communicated  a 
second  time  with  Philip,  and  thus  had  farther  means 
of  information — so  that  the  comfortable  anticipation 
previously  raised  was  confirmed  and  strengthened. 
No  one  thought  of  the  danger  of  admitting  Philip 
within  Thermopylae,  when  the  purpose  of  his  coming 
was  understood  to  be,  the  protection  of  the  Pho- 

ToO  ♦iXiTTirov,  Koi  TovToit  6pyi(ofi€Povs  tiri  t^  firj  wporfyyfKKtvai,  nrpao- 
T€povs  y€V€<r6at  rivbs,  na»ff  B<r  ifiovktaB'  vfilv  lfa'€<rBai  irpoadoK^o-curras, 
&c. 

'  Demo8th.Fals.Leg.p.d48,d49,d52.  ol  6'  avnUyovrtt  Sx^os 
AW»?  Ka\  Paa-Kavla  KaT€<l>aiveTo,  &c. 
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kians,  and  the  punishment  of  the  hated  Thebans. 
Demosthenes  was  scarcely  allowed  even  to  make  a 
protest,  or  to  disclaim  responsibility  as  to  the  result. 
iEschines  triumphantly  assumed  the  responsibility 
to  himself;  while  Philokrates  amused  the  people 
by  saying — **  No  wonder,  Athenians,  that  Demo- 
sthenes and  I  should  not  think  alike.  He  is  an  un- 
genial  water-drinker;  I  am  fond  of  wine  \" 

It  was  during  this  temper  of  the  assembly  that  Letter  of 
the  letter  of  Philip,  brought  by  the  envoys,  was  vorawj" 
produced  and  read.     His  abundant  expressions  of  IhTil^m/ 
regard,  and  promises  of  future  benefit,  to  Athens,  ^J;r^  ^^ 
were  warmly  applauded ;  while,  prepossessed  as  the  Pwiokratet 
hearers  were,  none  of  them  discerned,  nor  was  any  creeing 
speaker  permitted  to  point  out,  that  theseexpressions  ^n^^ 
were  thoroughly  vague  and  general,  and  that  not  a  for  ever? 
word  was  said  about  the  Thebans  or  the  Phokians^.  ^^Jjjp^" 
Philokrates  next  proposed  a  decree,  extolling  Philip  ^«  p*>o- 
for  his  just  and  beneficent  promises — providing  give  up 
that  the  peace  and  alliance  with  him  should  be      ^  *' 
extended,  not  merely  to  the  existing  Athenians, 
but  also  to  their  posterity — and  enacting  that  if 
the  Phokians  should  still  refuse  to  yield  possession 
of  the  Delphian  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons,  the 
people  of  Athens  would  compel  them  to  do  so  by 
armed  intervention*. 

»  Dem.  Fala.  Leg.  p.  355 ;  Phil.  ii.  p.  73.       «  Dem.  Fals.  L^.  p.  363. 

'  Demostb.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356.  Olros  (^schines)  ^v  6  Xeytav  virip 
avTov  KoX  vTrurxyovfUPos'  irphs  d<  rov£  iraph  tovtov  X($yovf  i^pur^K&ras 
Xa/3a>y  vims  6  ^tkoKparrig,  ryy/Mi<^€i  tovt  fh  r6  y^<l>i<rfia,  iav  fi^  iroi&ai 
^flOKCiff  A  dci,  mil  irapadidaxri  roir  'Afi<l>ucTvoa'i  r6  i€p6v,  Sri  Pofj^rjo-ti  6 
firjfios  6  *ABrjvai»v  eiri  rovs  f^iaKoikvovras  ravra  yiyuttrBai, 

The  fact,  that  by  this  motion  of  Philokrates  the  peace  was  extended 
to  "  the  posterity  "  of  the  Athenians — ^is  dwelt  upon  by  Demosthenes 
as  ^'the  greatest  disgrace  of  all;"  with  an  intensity  of  emphasis  which 
it  is  difficult  to  enter  into  (Philippic  ii.  p.  73). 
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Letten  of  Duriog  the  few  days  immediately  sacceeding  the 

Atbeniaiis,  retum  of  the  envoys  to  Athens  (on  the    lotn  oi 

tSrm"to  Skirrophorion),  Philip  wrote  two  successive  letters, 

tojoilJ'hi^  inviting  the  Athenian  troops  to  join  him  forthwith 

mo^\*iL  at  Thermopylae*.     Probably  these  were  sent  at  the 

policy  of  moment  when  Phalaekus,  the  Phokian  leader  at  that 

these  letter*  i    i  •       r» 

--uieAthe-  pass,  answered  his  first  summons  by  a  n^ative 
cHne!  *"     reply*.  The  two  letters  must  have  been  despatched 
one  immediately  after  the  other,  betraying    con- 
siderable anxiety  on  the  part  of  Philip  ;  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.     He  could  not  be   at 
first  certain  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  his 
unforeseen  arrival  at  Thermopylae  on  the  public 
mind  at  Athens.     In  spite  of  all  the  persuasions  of 
^schines  and  Philokrates,  the  Athenians  might 
conceive  so  much  alarm  as  to  obstruct  his  admis- 
sion within  that  important  barrier ;  while  Phalaekus 
and  the  Phokians — having  a  powerful  mercenary 
force,  competent,  even  unaided,  to  a  resistance  of 
some  length — ^were  sure  to  attempt  resistance,  if  any 
hope  of  aid  were  held  out  to  them  from  Athens. 
Moreover  it  would  be  difficult  for  Philip  to  carry  on 
prolonged  military  operations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
from  the  want  of  provisions  ;  the  lands  having  been 
unsown  through  the  continued  antecedent  war,  and 
the  Athenian  triremes  being  at  hand  to  intercept 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  357.  Demosthenes  causes  the  two  lettera 
to  be  read,  and  proceeds — A2  fUv  toLwv  crrtoroXal  jcoXovo-iv  a^rtu,  mc 
p^  A/a  fjhri  yc. 

So  also  iBschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c  41.  v/iiv  dc  ravB^  6p&v  ovk 
tfyptnl^tv  efTiOToX^y  6  ^tXimroSy  i^itvai  naxTQ  rjj  ^vdfiti,  PoffO^aropras 
rots  ducaiois ;  iBschines  only  notices  one  of  the  two  letters.  Bohnecke 
(Forschungen,  p.  412)  conceives  the  letters  as  having  been  written  and 
sent  between  the  16th  and  23rd  of  the  month  Skirrophorion. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359. 
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his  supplies  by  sea\  Hence  it  was  important  to 
him  to  keep  the  Athenians  in  illusion  and  quiescence 
for  the  moment ;  to  which  purpose  his  letters  were 
well  ads^pted,  in  whichever  way  they  were  taken. 
If  the  Athenians  came  to  Thermopylae,  they  would 
come  as  his  allies — not  as  allies  of  the  Phokians. 
Not  only  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  his  superior 
force  and  therefore  as  it  were  hostages^ ;  but  they 
would  be  removed  from  contact  with  the  Phokians, 
and  would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  latter  an  addi- 
tional force  of  intimidation.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Athenians  determined  not  to  come,  they  would 
at  any  rate  interpret  his  desire  for  their  presence  as 
a  proof  that  he  contemplated  no  purposes  at  variance 
with  their  wishes  and  interests ;  and  would  trust 
the  assurances,  given  by  iEschines  and  his  other 
partisans  at  Athens,  that  he  secretly  meant  well 
towards  the  Phokians.  This  last  alternative  was 
what  Philip  both  desired  and  anticipated.  He 
wished  only  to  deprive  the  Phokians  of  all  chance 
of  aid  from  Athens,  and  to  be  left  to  deal  with  them 
himself.  His  letters  served  to  blind  the  Athenian 
public,  but  his  partisans  took  care  not  to  move  the  as- 
sembly^ to  a  direct  compliance  with  their  invitation. 
Indeed  the  proposal  of  sudi  an  expedition  (besides 
the  standing  dislike  of  the  citizens  towards  military 
service)   would   have    been    singularly    repulsive, 

1  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  379. 

^  This  was  among  the  grounds  of  objection^  taken  by  Demosthenes  and 
his  friends,  against  the  despatch  of  forces  to  Thermopylae  in  comphance 
with  the  letter  of  Philip— according  to  the  assertion  of  iEschines  (Fals. 
Leg.  p.46.  c. 4 1 ) ;  who  treats  the  objection  with  contempt,  though  it  seems 
well-grounded  and  reasonable.         ■  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356, 367. 

VOL.  XI.  2  P 
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seeing  that  the  Athenians  would  have  had  to  appear, 
ostensibly  at  least,  in  arms  against  their  Phokian 
allies.  The  conditional  menace  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  against  the  Phokians  (in  case  of  refusal 
to  surrender  the  temple  to  the  Amphiktyons),  de- 
creed on  the  motion  of  Pbilokrates,  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  harsh,  against  allies  of  ten  years'  stand- 
ing ;  and  was  tantamount  at  least  to  a  declaration 
that  Athens  would  not  interfere  on  their  behalf — 
which  was  all  that  Philip  wanted. 
Phokiui  Among  the  hearers  of  these  debates  at  Athens 

helrd'thcie  wcrc  dcputics  from  these  very  Phokians,  whose 
Athen7—  ^^t®  "^w  hung  in  suspense.  It  has  already  been 
p?rir«kuf  stated  that  during  the  preceding  September,  while 
atTher-  thc  Phokiaus  were  torn  by  intestine  dissensions, 
Phalaekus  the  chief  of  the  mercenaries  had  re- 
pudiated aid  (invited  by  his  Phokian  opponents) 
both  from  Athens  and  Sparta^;  feeling  strong 
enough  to  hold  Thermopylae  by  his  own  force. 
During  the  intervening  months,  however,  both  his 
strength  and  his  pride  had  declined.  Though  he 
still  occupied  Thermopylae  with  8000  or  10,000 
mercenaries,  and  still  retained  superiority  over 
Thebes,  with  possession  of  Orchomenus,  Koroneia, 
and  other  places  taken  from  the  Thebans* — ^yet  his 
financial  resources  had  become  so  insufficient  for  a 
numerous  force,  and  the  soldiers  had  grown  so  dis- 
orderly from  want  of  regular  pay^,  that  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  invite  aid  from  Sparta — during  the 

'  MaehineM,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  41. 
'  Demosth.  Pali.  Leg.  p.  387. 

'  Machines,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  46.  d.  41.    This  atatemeot  of  .Machines — 
about  the  declining  strength  of  the  Phokians  and  the  causes  thereof — 
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spring,  while  Athens  was  deserting  the  Phokians 
to  make  terms  with  Philip.  Archidamus  accord- 
ingly came  to  Thermopylae,  with  1000  Lacedae- 
monian auxiliaries  ^  The  defensive  force  thus  as- 
sembled was  amply  sufficient  against  Philip  by 
land;  but  that  important  pass  could  not  be  held 
without  the  cooperation  of  a  superior  fleet  at  sea*. 
Now  the  Phokians  had  powerful  enemies  even 
within  the  pass — the  Thebans ;  and  there  was  no 
obstacle,  except  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Proxenus 
at  Oreus^,  to  prevent  Philip  from  landing  troops  in 
the  rear  of  Thermopylae,  joining  the  Thebans,  and 
making  himself  master  of  Phokis  from  the  side  to- 
wards Boeotia. 

To  the  safety  of  the  Phokians,  therefore,  the  ocpend- 
contmued  mantime  protection  of  Athens  was  indis-  Phokians 
pensable;  and  they  doubtless  watched  with  trembling  nUiTaid  to* 
anxiety  the  deceitful  phases  of  Athenian  diplomacy  ^1^1 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  347-346  b.c. 
Their  deputies  must  have  been  present  at  Athens 

lias  every  appearance  of  being  correct  in  point  of  fact ;  though  it  will 
not  sustain  the  conclusions  which  he  builds  upon  it. 

Compare  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  p.  30  (delivered  four  years  earlier). 
aTTfiprjKOTCDV  6c  xpVf"^^*'  ^o>Kca)y,  &C. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  3G5;  Diodor.  xvi.  59. 

'  For  the  defence  of  Thermopylse,  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artcmisium  was  not  less  essential  than  the 
land  force  of  Leonidas  encamped  in  the  pass  itself. 

'  That  the  Phokians  could  not  maintain  Thermopylse  without  the 
aid  of  Athens — and  that  Philip  could  march  to  the  frontier  of  Attica, 
without  any  intermediate  obstacle  to  prevent  him,  if  Olynthus  were 
suffered  to  fall  into  his  hand — ^is  liud  down  emphatically  by  Demo- 
sthenes in  the  first  Olynthiac,  nearly  four  years  before  the  month  of 
Skirrophorion,  346  B.C. 

*Av  d*  €K€Lva  9iKi7nro9  ^d^rf,  ris  avrhv  kcuXvo-ci  htvpo  pabl(€iv ;  Giy- 
/3a7oi ;  ot,  el  fArj  \iav  iriKpbv  €t7r(iv,  Kai  frvvfUT^ciKovariv  iroifiios.  'A\Xd 
^a>K€U ;  ol  TT^y  oiKtiap  ov^  olni  tc  oi^rer  <f)vkdrr€iVy  iav  firf  ^or)Br)(T<0* 
vfjLils  (Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  IfJ). 

2  p2 


hold  Ther- 

Ise. 
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when  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  sworn  in  March 
346  B.C.  Though  compelled  to  endure  not  only  the 
refusal  of  Antipater  excluding  them  from  the  oath, 
but  also  the  consent  of  their  Athenian  allies,  tacitly 
acted  upon  without  being  fordially  announced,  to 
take  the  oath  without  them — they  nevertheless 
beard  the  assurances,  confidently  addressed  by 
Philokrates  and  iSschines  to  the  people,  that  this 
refusal  was  a  mere  feint  to  deceive  the  Thessalians 
and  Thebans — that  Philip  would  stand  forward  as 
the  protector  of  the  Phokians — and  that  all  his  real 
hostile  purposes  were  directed  against  Thebes. 
How  the  Phokians  interpreted  such  tortuous  and 
contradictory  policy,  we  are  not  told.  But  their 
fate  hung  upon  the  determination  of  Athens ;  and 
during  the  time  when  the  Ten  Athenian  envoys 
were  negotiating  or  intriguing  with  Philip  at  Pella, 
Phokian  envoys  were  there  also,  trying  to  establish 
some  understanding  with  Philip,  through  Lacedae- 
monian and  Athenian  support.  Both  Philip  and 
iEschines  probably  amused  them  with  favourable 
promises.  And  though,  when  the  oaths  were  at 
last  administered  to  Philip  at  Pherse,  the  Phokians 
were  formally  pronounced  to  be  excluded — still  the 
fair  words  of  iSschines,  and  bis  assurances  of 
Philip's  good  intentions  towards  them,  were  not 
discontinued. 

While  Philip  marched  straight  from  Pherae  to 
Thermopylae — and  while  the  Athenian  envoys  re- 
turned to  Athens — Phokian  deputies  visited  Athens 
also,  to  learn  the  last  determination  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  upon  which  their  own  destiny  turned. 
Though  Philip,  on  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Thermopylae,  summoned  the  Phokian  leader  Pha-  Neware- 

-     ,  11  1      /v.         ,  1  .  ceivedat 

laekus  to  surrender  the  pass,  and  offered  him  terms —  Thermo. 
Phalaekus  would  make  ho  reply  until  his  deputies  detrn^inJ 
returned  from  Athens*.     These  deputies,  present  ^j^^em 
at  the  public  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirrophorion,  ^^kSn?* 
heard  the  same  fallacious  assurances  as  before,  re- 
specting Philip's  designs,  repeated  by  Philokrates 
and  iSschines  with  unabated  impudence,  and  still 
accepted  by  the  people.    But  they  also  heard,  in  the 
very  same  assembly,  the  decree  proposed  by  Philo- 
krates and  adopted,  that  unless  thePhokians  restored 
the  Delphian  temple  forthwith  to  the  Amphiktyons, 
the  Athenian  people  would  compel  them  to  do  so 
by  armed  force.     If  the  Phokians  still  cherished 
hopes,  this  conditional  declaration  of  war,  from  a 
city  which  still  continued  in  name  to  be  their  ally, 
opened  their  eyes,  and  satisfied  them  that  no  hope 
was  left  except  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could 
with  Philip*.     To  defend  Thermopylae  successfully 

^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359.  ^koh€v  5c  ^cvpo  dwh  Trjs  vpea-Peias 
Trjs  enX  tovs  opKovs  TpiTTj  CTTL  b€Ka  Tov  ^Kippo<l>opiS>vo5  fiTfvoSy  KOI  napTJy  6 
^tXiTnros  cV  Uvkats  fjhi)  kcli  rolt  ^^K€V(riv  cTn^yy/XXcro  lav  ovbtv  eiri- 

artvop  €K€ivoi,     ^r)fi€iov  bi — ov  yap  hv  bevp  ^kov  a>s  vfiat irapTJa'av 

yap  ol  tS>v  ^<aK€tov  irp^fffitts  €v6db€,  Ka\  fjv  avrois  Koi  ri  dirayycXovfrw 
ovroi  (^schineSj  Philokrates^  &c.)  koi  rt  ^lnj(f>uia-6€  vfitU,  iwifUKis 
^ibtvai. 

^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  357.  ol  p,€v  toIvw  ^cokc?;,  as  ra  trap  vijuav 

€7rv6oVTO  4k  TTJS  CKKXl^O-Ulff  Kal  TO  T€  ^^(^((T/Xa    TOVT    cXojSoV  TO    TOV  ^tXo- 

Kpdrovsy  Ka\  rfiv  OTrayycXtay  rfirvBovTo  t^v  tovtov  kclL  tqs  vTro<r\€a'€is — 
Kara  Trayra;  rovr  rp^rrovs  dm\oifro, 

i£schines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  45.  c.  41 )  touches  upon  the  statements  made 
by  Demosthenes  respecting  the  envoys  of  Phalaekus  at  Athens,  and  the 
effect  of  the  news  which  they  carried  back  in  determining  the  capitula- 
tion. He  complains  of  them  gelierally  as  being  "  got  up  against  him" 
(6  Karryyopos  ftc/ii/xoi^rai),  but  he  does  not  contradict  them  upon  any 
specific  point.  Nor  does  he  at  all  succeed  in  repelling  the  main  argu- 
ment, brought  home  with  great  precision  of  date  by  Demosthenes. 
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without  Athens — much  more  against  Athens — ^was 
impracticable. 

Leaving  Athens  after  the  assembly  of  the  16th 
Skirrophorion,  the  Phokian  deputies  carried  back 
the  tidings  of  what  had  passed  to  Phalaekus,  whom 
they  reached  at  Nikaea  near  Thermopylae  about  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  \  Three  days  afterwards, 
Phalaekus,  with  his  powerful  army  of  8000  or  10,000 
mercenary  infantry  and  1000  cavalry,  had  concluded 
a  convention  with  Philip.  The  Lacedaemonian 
auxiliaries,  perceiving  the  insincere  policy  of  Athens 
and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  Phokians,  had  gone 
away  a  little  before^.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  con- 
vention that  Phalaekus  should  evacuate  the  terri- 
tory, and  retire  wherever  else  he  pleased,  with  his 
entire  mercenary  force  and  with  all  such  Phokians 
as  chose  to  accompany  him.  The  remaining  natives 
threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

All  the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number, 
together  with  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Philip ;  all  surrendering  at  discre- 
tion ;  all  without  resistance.  The  moment  Philip 
was  thus  master  of  the  country,  he  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Thebans,  and  proclaimed 
his  purpose  of  acting  thoroughly  upon  their  policy; 
of  transferring  to  them  a  considerable  portion  of 


^  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359 :  compare  Diodor.  xvi.  59.  In  tbb 
passage^  Demosthenes  reckons  up  seven  days  between  the  final  assembly 
at  Athens,  and  the  capitulation  concluded  by  the  Phokians.  In  another 
passage,  he  states  the  same  interval  at  only  five  days  (p.  365) ;  which 
is  doubtless  inaccurate.  In  a  third  passage,  the  same  interval^  seem- 
ingly, stands  at  ^\e  or  six  days,  p.  3/9, 

«  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  356-^65.  tneihff  a*  ^k€p  (Philip)  tls  nvXas, 
\aK€dmfji6tfioi  S*  ala-Oofitvoi  ttiv  iveBpfW  (m(xoapri<ray,  &c. 
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Phokis ;  of  restoring  to  them  Orchomenus,  Korsise, 
and  Koroneia,  Boeotian  towns  which  the  Phokians 
had  taken  from  them ;  and  of  keeping  the  rest  of 
Boeotia  in  their  dependence,  just  as  hie  found  it^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  after  having  b.c.  sie 
passed  the  decree  abovementioned,  re-appointed  Third  em. 
(in  the  very  same  assembly  of  the  16th  Skirropho-  ^"XAthe. 
rion — ^June)  the  same  ten  envoys  to  carry  intel-  «'»"» *<> 
ligence  of  it  to  Philip,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  envoys  re- 
accomplishment  of  the  splendid  promises  made  in  ou^s^inj 
his  name.     But  Demosthenes  immediately  swore  hearing  of 
off,  and  refused  to  serve ;  while  iSschines,  though  ^wf^ot. 
he  did  not  swear  off,  was  nevertheless  so  much  in-  mention. 
disposed  as  to  be  unable  to  go.     This  at  least  is 
his  own  statement;  though  Demosthenes  affirms, 
that  the  illness  was  a  mere  concerted  pretence,  in 
order  that  iEschines  might  remain  at  home  to 
counterwork  any  reaction  of  public  feeling  at  Athens, 
likely  to  arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  bad  news,  which 
^schines   knew   to  be  at   hand,   from   Phokis ^ 
Others  having  been  chosen  in  place  of  iEschines 

1  Demosthen.  Fak.  Leg.  p.  359,360, 365, 379,413.  6  dc  (iBschines) 
TotrovTOP  dci  T&v  virapx6vr»v  rwa  alxfidktiyrotf  (rofftu,  &<rff  SKov  rinov 
KM  frXcty  9  fivpiovs  ftiv  6fr\tTas,  6/Aot)  dc  x^<<>vf  Imrtas  tS>v  wrapx^vr^y 
avfifidx^v,  ^oof  at^fuiXfioroft  y€v»VT<u  ^tkimrtf  avfivrapto'Kfvaa-fv, 

Diodoras  (xvi.  59)  states  the  mercenaries  of  Phalsekus  at  8000  men. 

Because  the  Phokians  capitulated  to  Philip  and  not  to  the  Thebans 
(p.  360)— because  not  one  of  their  towns  made  any  resistance — ^Demo- 
sthenes argues  that  this  proves  their  confidence  in  the  favourable  dis- 
positions of  Philip,  as  testified  by  ^schines.  But  he  overstrains  this 
argument  against  iBschines.  The  Phokians  had  no  choice  but  to  sur^ 
render,  as  soon  as  all  chance  of  Athenian  aid  was  manifestly  shut 
out.  The  belief  of  favourable  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Philip,  was 
doubtless  an  auxiliary  motive,  but  not  the  primary  or  predominant. 

'  Demosthen.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  378;  iSschines,  Pals.  Leg.  p.  40.  c.  30. 
It  appears  that  the  ten  envoys  were  not  all  the  same — tw  SKX&p  roifs 
n\ti<rTovs  tovs  avroifs,  &c. 
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and  Demosthenes  \  the  ten  envoys  set  out,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Chalkis  in  Euboea.  Itivas  there 
that  they  learned  tlie  fatal  intelligence  frotn  the 
mainland  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euboean  strait. 
On  the  23rd  of  Skirrophorion,  Phalaekus  and  all  the. 
Phokian  towns  had  surrendered ;  Philip  was  master 
of  Thermopylae,  had  joined  his  forces  with  the 
Thebans,  and  proclaimed  an  unqualified  philo-The- 
ban  policy ;  on  the  27th  of  Skirrophorion,  Der- 
kyllus,  one  of  the  envoys,  arrived  in  haste  back  at 
Athens^  having  stopped  short  in  his  mission  on 
hearing  the  facts. 

At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  people  were 
holding  an  assembly  in  the  Peiraeus,  on  matters 
connected  with  the  docks  and  arsenal ;  and  to  this 
assembly,  actually  sitting,  Derkyllus  made  his  un- 
expected report*.  The  shock  to  the  public  of 
Athens  was  prodigious.  Not  only  were  all  their 
splendid  anticipations  of  auti-Theban  policy  from 
Philip  (hitherto  believed  and  welcomed  by  the 
people  on  the  positive  assurances  of  Philokrates 
and  ^schines)  now  dashed  to  the  ground — not  only 
were  the  Athenians  smitten  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  had  been  overreached  by  Philip,  that  they 
had  played  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the 
Thebans,  and  that  they  had  betrayed  their  allies 
the  Phokians  to  ruin — but  they  felt  also  that  they 
had  yielded  up  Thermopylae,  the  defence  at  once  of 
Attica  and  of  Greece,  and  that  the  road  to  Athens 

*  Demosthen.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  380.  o^ff  Sn  npttrfifinris  SKKos  fip^o 
avff  avToVf  &c. 

Machines  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  43)  does  not  seem  to  deny  this  di- 
stinctly. 

«  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  359,  360,  365,  379. 
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lay  open  to  their  worst  enemies  the  Thebans,  now 
aided  by  Macedonian  force.  Under  this  pressure  of 
surprise,  sorrow,  and  terror,  the  Athenians,  on  the 
motion  of  Kallisthenes,  passed  these  votes — To  put 
the  Peiraeus,  as  well  as  the  fortresses  throughout 
Attica,  in  immediate  defence  —To  bring  within  these 
walls  for  safety  all  the  women  and  children,  and  all 
the  moveable  property,  now  spread  abroad  in  Attica 
— ^To  celebrate  the  approaching  festival  of  the  He- 
rakleia,  not  in  the  country,  as  was  usual,  but  in  the 
interior  of  Athens  \ 

Such  were  the  significant  votes,  the  like  of  which  ^EwWnef 
had  not  been  passed  at  Athens  since  the  Pelopon-  Athenian 
nesian  war,  attesting  the  terrible  reaction  of  feeling  PMUp'in"* 
occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  disastrous  news  from  SlTmphllit 
Phokis.     iEschines  had  now  recovered  from  his  '^'S'?-**?"* 

of  Philip's 

indisposition ;  or  (if  we  are  to  believe  Demosthenes)  •«<:€«•. 
found  it  convenient  to  lay  aside  the  pretence.     He 
set  out  as  self-appointed  envoy,  without  any  new 
nomination  by  the  people — probably  with  such  of 
the  Ten  as  were  favourable  to  his  views — to  Philip     • 
and  to  the  joint  Macedonian  and  Theban  army  in 

^  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368-379.  JBschines  also  acknowledges 
the  passing  of  this  vote,  for  bringing  in  the  moveable  property  of 
Athens  into  a  place  of  safety ;  though  he  naturally  says  very  little  about 
it  (Fals.  Leg.  p.  46.  c.  42). 

In  the  oration  of  Demosthenes^  De  Corona,  p.  238,  this  decree,  moved 
by  Kallisthenes,  is  not  only  alluded  to,  but  purports  to  be  given  ver- 
batim. The  date  as  we  there  read  it — ^the  21st  of  the  month  Maemak- 
terion — is  unquestionably  wrong ;  for  the  real  decree  must  have  been 
passed  in  the  concluding  days  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  immediately 
after  hearing  the  report  of  Derkyllus.  This  manifest  error  of  date  will 
not  permit  us  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  Of  these 
supposed  original  documents,  inserted  in  the  oration  De  Coron&,  Droysen 
and  other  critics  have  shown  some  to  be  decidedly  spurious ;  and  all  are 
so  doubtful  that  I  forbear  to  cite  them  as  authority. 
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Phokis.     And  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  he 
took  his  journey  thither  through  Thebes  itself'; 
though  his  speeches  and  his  policy  had  been  for 
months  past   (according  to  his  own  statement) 
violently  anti-Theban^ ;  and  though  he  had  affirmed 
(this  however  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  bis  rival) 
that  the  Thebans  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
Having  joined  Philip,  iSSschines  took  part  in  the 
festive  sacrifices  and  solemn  paeans  celebrated  by 
the  Macedonians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians^,  in 
commemoration  and  thanksgiving  for  their  easy, 
though  long-deferred  triumph  over  the  Phokians, 
and  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Ten- Years  Sacred  War. 
Fair  pro-         Shortly  after  Philip  had  become  master  of  Ther- 
vmp\o      mopylae  and  Phokis,  he  communicated  his  success 
nUM,'^r  ^^  ^  ^^tter  to  the  Athenians.     His  letter  betokened 
Sf'Thcra^  ^  ^^^  consciousness  of  the  fear  and  repugnance 
pyi« :  Ian.   which  his  rcccut  unexpected  proceedings  had  ex- 
partisans  at  cited  at  Athens^:    but  in  other  respects,  it  was 
conciliatory  and  even  seductive ;  expressing  great 
regard  for  them  as  his  sworn  allies,  and  promising 
again  that  they  should  reap  solid  fruits  from  the 

>  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380. 

'  Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41.  c.  32.  p.  43.  c.  36.  Machines  accuses 
Demosthenes  of  traitorous  partiality  for  Thebes. 

'  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  380;  De  CoronH,  p.  321.  ^scfaines 
(Fals.  Leg.  p.  49,  50)  admits,  and  tries  to  justify,  the  proceeding. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  237,  238,  239.  It  is  evident  that  Demo- 
sthenes found  Uttle  in  the  letter  which  could  be  turned  against  Philip. 
Its  tone  must  have  been  plausible  and  winning. 

A  letter  is  inserted  verbatim  in  this  oration,  professing  to  be  the 
letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians.  I  agree  with  those  critics  who  doubt 
or  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  and  therefore  I  do  not  cite  it. 
If  Demosthenes  had  had  before  him  a  letter  so  peremptory  and  in- 
solent in  its  tone,  he  would  have  animadverted  upon  it  much  more 
sevcrclv. 
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alliance.  It  allayed  that  keen  apprehension  of 
Macedonian  and  Theban  attack,  which  had  induced 
the  Athenians  recently  to  sanction  the  precautionary 
measures  proposed  by  Kallisthenes.  In  his  sub- 
sequent communications  also  with  Athens,  Philip 
found  his  advantage  in  continuing  to  profess  the 
same  friendship  and  to  intersperse  similar  pro- 
mises^ ;  which,  when  enlarged  upon  by  his  parti- 
sans in  the  assembly,  contributed  to  please  the 
Athenians  and  lull  them  into  repose,  thus  enabling 
him  to  carry  on  without  opposition  real  measures 
of  an  insidious  or  hostile  character.  Even  shortly 
after  Philip's  passage  of  Thermopylae,  when  he  was 
in  full  cooperation  with  the  Thebans  and  Thes* 
salians,  ^schines  boldly  justified  him  by  the 
assertion,  that  these  Thebans  and  Thessalians  had 
been  too  strong  for  him,  and  had  constrained  him 
against  his  will  to  act  on  their  policy,  both  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Phokians  and  to  the  offence  of  Athens^. 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  restoration  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Olynthus,  which  must  soon  have 
occurred,  diffused  a  lively  satisfaction  at  Athens, 
and  tended  for  the  time  to  countervail  the  mortify- 
ing public  results  of  her  recent  policy. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  Phokis,  at  the  head  of 

'  ^schines  went  on  boasting  about  the  excellent  dispositions  of 
Philip  towards  Athens,  and  the  great  benefits  which  Philip  promised  to 
confer  upon  her,  for  at  least  several  months  after  this  capture  of  Ther- 
mopylae, ^schines,  cont.  Timarch.  p.  24.  c.  33.  ^iXvinrov  de  vvv  fiiv 
bia  Trjv  r»v  X($y0y  €v<l>ijfAiap  cVatycd*  ihv  b'  avrbs  cV  roir  irp6s  Vfuis  ^pyois 
ytrnftai,  olos  vvv  €ar)p  cV  reus  vnoa-x^cfaw,  darfxtkrj  kqI  p^bwif  t6v  Ka$* 
avTov  TTOi^crrrat  hraivov. 

This  oration  was  delivered  apparently  about  the  middle  of  Olymp. 
108,  3;  some  months  after  the  conquest  of  Thermopyls  by  Philip. 

'  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p»  62 ;  Philippic  ii.  p.  69, 
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an  irresistible  force  of  Macedonians  and  Thebans, 
Philip  restored  the  Delphian  temple  to  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  convoked  anew  the  Amphiktyonic   as- 
sembly, which  had  not  met  since  the  seizure  of  the 
temple  by  Philomelus.     The  Amphiktyons   reas- 
sembled   under  feelings  of   vindictive   antipathy 
against  the  Phokians,  and  of  unqualified  devotion 
to  Philip.     Their  first  vote  was  to  dispossess  the 
Phokians  of  their  place  in  the  assembly  as  one  of 
the  twelve  ancient  Amphiktyonic   races,  and  to 
confer  upon  Philip  the  place  and  two  votes  (each 
of  the  twelve  races  had  two  votes)  thus  left  vacant. 
All  the  rights  to  which  the  Phokians  laid  claim  over 
the  Delphian  temple  were  formally  cancelled.     All 
the  towns  in  Phokis,  twenty-two  in  number,  were 
dismantled  and  broken  up  into  villages.    Abae  alone 
was  spared;  being  preserved  by  its  ancient  and 
oracular  temple  of  Apollo,  and  by  the  fact  that  its 
inhabitants  had  taken  no  part  in  the  spoliation  of 
Delphi*.     No  village  was  allowed  to  contain  more 
than  fifty  houses,  nor  to  be  nearer  to  another  than 
a  minimum  distance  of  one  furlong.     Under  such 
restriction,  the  Phokians  were  still  allowed  to  pos- 
sess and  cultivate  their  territory,  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  frontier  transferred  to 
the  Thebans* ;  but  they  were  required  to  pay  to 
the  Delphian   temple  an   annual   tribute  of  fifty 
talents,  until  the  wealth  taken  away  should  have 
been  made  good.   The  horses  of  the  Phokians  were 
directed  to  be  sold ;  their  arms  were  to  be  cast  down 

*  Pausanias,  x.  3^  2. 

'  This  transfer  to  the  Thebans  is  not  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  but 
seems  contained  in  the  words  of  Demosthenes  (FaJs.  Leg.  p.  385)-^r5s 
T&v  ^oiKcW  x^pf^s  6n6<njv  jSovXovrat :  compare  p.  380. 
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the  precipices  of  Parnassus,  or  burnt.  Such  Pho- 
kians  as  had  participated  individually  in  the  spoli- 
ation, were  proclaimed  accursed,  and  rendered  liable 
to  arrest  wherever  they  were  founds 

By  the  same  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  farther, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  having  been  allies  of  the 
Phokians,  were  dispossessed  of  their  franchise,  that 
is,  of  their  right  to  concur  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
suffrage  of  the  Dorian  nation.  This  vote  probably 
emanated  from  the  political  antipathies  of  the  Ar- 
geians  and  Messenians^. 

The  sentence,  rigorous  as  it  is,  pronounced  by  Ruin  and 
the  Amphiktyons  against  the  Phokians,  was  mer-  neu  onhc 
ciful  as  compared  with  some  of  the  propositions  ^****^'*"'- 
made  in  the  assembly.     The  CBtaeans  went  so  far 
as  to  propose,  that  all  the  Phokians  of  military  age 
should  be  cast  down  the  precipice ;  and  iEschines 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  induced  the  as- 
sembly to  hear  their  defence,  and  thereby  preserved 
their  lives^.     But  though  the  terms  of  the  sentence 
may  have  been  thus  softened,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  execution  of  it  by  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  . 
other  foreigners  quartered  on  the  country — all  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Phokian  name,  and  giving  vent  to 
their  antipathies  under  the  mask  of  pious  indigna- 
tion against  sacrilege — went  far  beyond  the  literal 
terms  in  active  cruelty.     That  the  Phokians  were 
stripped  and  slain* — that  children  were  torn  from 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  60;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  385.  Skt»v  r&if  t€ix&v  fcal 
rSiv  n6k€wv  dvaip€(r€is.  Demosthenes  causes  this  severe  sentence  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  council  to  be  read  to  the  Dikastery  (Demosth.  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  361).     Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  preserved. 

2  Pausanias,  x.  8,  2.  •  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  47.  c.  44. 

^  Justin,  viii.  5.     ''  Victi  igitur  necessitate,  pact4  salute  se  dedi- 
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their  parents,  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the 
images  of  the  gods  from  their  temples — that  Philip 
took  for  himself  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder 
and  moveable  property — all  these  are  facts  naturally 
to  be  expected,  as  incidental  to  the  violent  measure 
of  breaking  up  the  cities  and  scattering  the  inha- 
bitants. Of  those,  however,  who  had  taken  known 
part  in  the  spoliation  of  the  temple,  the  greater 
number  went  into  exile  with  Phalsekus;  and  not 
they  alone,  but  even  all  such  of  the  moderate  and 
meritorious  citizens  as  could  find  means  to  emi- 
grate ^  Many  of  them  obtained  shelter  at  Athens. 
The  poorer  Phokians  remained  at  home  by  neces- 
sity. But  such  was  the  destruction  inflicted  by  the 
conquerors,  that  even  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
when  Demosthenes  and  other  Athenian  envoys 
passed  through  the  country  in  their  way  to  the 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  at  Delphi,  they  saw  nothing 
but  evidences  of  misery ;  old  men,  women,  and 
little  children,  without  adults — ruined  houses,  im- 
poverished villages,  half-cultivated  fields*.     Well 

derunt.  Sed  pactio  ejus  fidei  fuit,  cujus  antea  fuerat  deprecati  belli 
promiBsio.  Igitur  csdontur  passim  rapiunturque :  non  liberi  paren- 
tibus/non  oonjages  maritis,  non  deorum  simulacra  templis  suis  relin- 
quuntur.  Unum  tantum  miseris  solatium  fuit,  quod  cum  Philippus 
portione  pnedse  sodos  fraudasset^  nihil  rerum  suarum  apud  inimicos 
viderunt." 

Compare  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  366. 

>  Machines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  47.  c.  44 ;  Demosth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  366 ; 
Demosthen.  De  Pace,  p.  61.  Sri  row  44»«cea>y  <pvydbas  fr&Cofjutv,  &c. 

2  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361.  Oiafui  h^ivhv  Koi  iK€€w6v*  &r€  yhp 
vvp  tvop€v6fi€6a  €ls  AeX^ovff  «f  dpoytcfjg  Ijv  6p^v  ^fuv  iravra  raOro, 
olicias  KaT€aKaft,iA€vas,  rtixr)  n€/>i^pTjfuva,  x'^(^^  Ifprjfiov  r&v  eV  rj;  ffKiKioL, 
yvvaia  dc  koX  iraiBdpia  oXiya  koi  np€a'pvras  dv^pdyrrovs  oUrpovs,  ovb*  h¥ 
CIS  bvvair  i(l)iK€<r3ai  r^  X<fy^  r&v  iK€i  kqk&v  vvv  tivr«»v. 

As  this  oration  was  delivered  in  343-342  B.C.,  the  adverb  of  time  vvp 
may  be  reasonably  referred  to  the  early  part  of  that  year,  and  the 
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might  Demosthenes  say  that  events  more  terrific 
and  momentous  had  never  occurred  in  the  Grecian 
world,  either  in  his  own  time  or  in  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors^ 

It  was  but  two  years  since  the  conquest  and  i"«8«t'bie 

^  *-  ascendency 

ruin  ofOlynthus,  and  of  thirty -two  Chalkidic  Gre-  ofPhuip. 
cian  cities  besides,  had  spread  abroad  everywhere  named  by 
the  terrors  and  majesty  of  Philip's  name.     But  he  phlkiy^^ns 
was  now  exalted  to  a  still  higher  pinnacle,  by  the  J|J"britor 
destruction  of  the  Phokians,  the  capture  of  Ther-  ^JjUj^^f^^:, 
mopylse,  and  the  sight  of  a  permanent  Macedonian  ▼&!  0^346 
garrison,  occupying  from  henceforward  Nikaea  and 
other  places  commanding  the  pass^.     He  was  ex- 
tolled as  restorer  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
and  as  avenging  champion  of  the  Delphian  god, 
against  the  sacrilegious  Phokians.     That  he  should 
have  acquired  possession  of  an  unassailable  pass, 
dismissed  the  formidable  force  of  Phalsekus,  and 
become  master  of  the  twenty-two  Phokian  cities, 
all  without  striking  a  blow — was  accounted  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  his  exploits.     It  strength- 
ened more  than  ever  the  prestige  of  his  constant 
good  fortune.     Having  been  now,  by  the  vote  of 
the  Amphiktyons,  invested  with  the  right  of  Am- 
phiktyonic  suffrage   previously  exercised   by  the 
Phokians,  he  acquired  a  new  Hellenic  rank,  with 
increased  facilities  for  encroachment  and   predo- 
minance in   Hellenic   affairs.     Moreover,   in   the 

journey  to  Delphi  was  perhaps  undertaken  for  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  council  of  that  year ;  between  two  and  three  years 
after  the  deatruction  of  the  Phokians  by  Philip. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  361. 

s  Demosth.  ad  Philipp.  Epistolam,  p.  1^.    Nixmay  \u.v  <t>povp^ 
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month  of  August  346  b.c,  about  two  months  after 
the  surrender  of  Phokis  to  Philip,  the  season  re- 
curring for  celebrating  the  great  Pythian  festival, 
after  the  usual  interval  of  four  years,  the  Amphi- 
ktyons  conferred  upon  Philip  the  signal  honour  of 
nominating  him  president  to  celebrate  this  festival , 
in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians' ; 
an  honorary  pre-eminence,  which  ranked  among  the 
loftiest  aspirations  of  ambitious  Grecian  despots, 
and  which  Jason  of  Pherae  had  prepared  to  appro- 
priate for  himself  twenty-four  years  before,  at  the 
moment  when  he  was  assassinated^.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Athenians,  mortified  and  indignant  at  the 
unexpected  prostration  of  their  hopes  and  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  allies,  refused  to  send  deputies  to  the 
Amphiktyons — affected  even  to  disregard  the  assem- 
bly as  irregular — and  refrained  from  despatching 
their  sacred  legation  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  at  the 
Pythian  festival^.  The  Amphiktyonic  vote  did  not 
the  less  pass;  without  the  concurrence,  indeed, 

'  Diodor.  zvi.  60.  riBivat  bt  Ka\  rov  ay&va  r&v  TLvBitav  ^Ckimroy 
lura  Bouar&v  xol  0cTTaX»y,  duk  t6  Kopip$iovs  ftcrco-xi^Mwit  rois 
^<OK€va-i  rrjs  et£  t6  Otiov  frafMOfOfiiat, 

The  reason  here  assigned  by  Diodorus,  why  the  Amphiktyons  placed 
the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  festival  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  cannot 
be  understood.  It  may  be  true,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Corinthians 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  Phokians  during  the  Sacred  War — 
though  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  except  this  passage.  But 
the  Corinthians  were  never  invested  with  any  authoritative  character  in 
reference  to  the  Pythian  festivaL  They  were  the  recognised  presidents 
of  the  Isthmian  festival.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Diodorus  has  been 
misled  by  a  confusion  of  these  two  festivals  one  with  the  other. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi. 

'  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  380-398.  ovrta  B€ipa  itai  <rxcrXui  ffywfi€v«»v 
rovs  raXaiir<o/>ovr  irdirxtw  ^taxMas,  &aT«  firfrt  rovs  cV  rrjs  povkrjs  Bt«»povf 
fiTjr«  Toifs  BtafioBms  €is  rh  UvBta  ntfiylrai,  aXX'  dirooTTJpai  rtjs  varpiov 
6(»pias,  &c.  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60.  rovt  avptXtiXvBdras  rovrovs 
ita\  (pdaKovras  *AfA(fnKTVovas  tlvai,  &c. 
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either  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta,  yet  with  the  hearty 
support  not  only  of  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  but 
also  of  Argeians,  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  all 
those  who  counted  upon  Philip  as  a  probable  auxi- 
liary against  their  dangerous  Spartan  neighbour  \ 
And  when  envoys  from  Philip  and  from  the  Thes- 
salians  arrived  at  Athens,  notifying  that  he  had 
been  invested  with  the  Amphiktyonic  suffrage,  and 
inviting  the  concurrence  of  Athens  in  his  reception 
— prudential  considerations  obliged  the  Athenians, 
though  against  their  feelings,  to  pass  a  vote  of  con- 
currence. Even  Demosthenes  was  afraid  to  break 
the  recent  peace,  however  inglorious — and  to  draw 
upon  Athens  a  general  AmphHctyonic  war,  headed 
by  the  king  of  Macedon*. 

Here  then  was  a  momentous  political  change  G'«** 
doubly  fatal  to  the  Hellenic  world ;  first,  in  the  new  fected  by 
position  of  Philip  both  as  master  of  the  keys  of  {n  G?^un 
Greece  and  as  recognised  Amphiktyonic   leader,  J^IHtlonl. 
with  means  of  direct  access  and  influence  even  on 
the  inmost  cities  of  Peloponnesus;  next,  in  the 
lowered  banner,  and  uncovered  frontier,  of  Athens, 
disgraced  by  the  betrayal  both  of  her  Phokian 
allies  and  of  the  general  safety  of  Greece — and 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  61 ;  Philippic  ii.  p.  68,  69. 

3  Demosdi.  De  Pace,  p.  60-63 ;  Demoeth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  376.  In 
the  latter  passage,  p.  375,  Demosthenes  accuses  ^schines  of  having 
been  the  only  orator  in  the,  city  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  proposition, 
there  being  a  strong  feeling  in  the  assembly  and  in  the  people  against 
it.  Demosthenes  must  have  forgotten,  or  did  not  wish  to  remember, 
his  own  harangue  De  Pace,  delivered  three  years  before.  In  spite  of 
the  repugnance  of  the  people,  very  easy  to  understand,  I  conclude  that 
the  decree  must  have  passed;  since,  if  it  had  been  rejected,  conse* 
k)uenoes  must  have  arisen  which  would  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

VOL.  XI.  2  Q 
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recompensed  only  in  so  far  as  she  regained  her 

captives. 
How  How  came  the  Athenians  to  sanction  a  peace  at 

came  to  OHCC  dishoHourable  and  ruinous,  yielding  to  Philip 
this  d?8-  that  important  pass,  the  common  rampart  of  Attica 
Jli^^^r-  ^^^  ^^  Southern  Greece,  which  he  could  never  have 
niption  of    carried  in  war  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ?  Doubtless 

her  envoys.  * 

the  explanation  of  this  proceeding  is  to  be  found, 
partly,  in  the  general  state  of  the  Athenian  mind ; 
repugnance  to  military  cost  and  effort — sickness 
and  shame  at  their  past  war  with  Philip — ^alarm 
from   the   prodigious   success   of  his  arms — and 
pressing  anxiety  to  recover  the  captives  taken  at 
Olynthus.     But  the  feelings  here  noticed,  powerful 
as  they  were,  would  not  have  ended  in  such  a  peace, 
had  they  not  been  seconded  by  the  deliberate  dis- 
honesty of  iEschines  and  a  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues; who  deceived  their  countrymen  with  a 
tissue  of  false  assurances  as  to  the  purposes  of 
Philip,  and  delayed  their  proceedings  on  the  second 
embassy  in  such  manner  that  he  was  actually  at 
Thermopylae  before  the  real  danger  of  the  pass  was 
known  at  Athens. 
Demosthe-        Making  all  just  allowance  for  mistrust  of  De- 
iEschines—  mosthcues  as  a  witness,  there  appears  in  the  admis- 
l\^l^Ltj    sions  of  ^schines  himself  sufficient  evidence  of 
"nl^hf-    corruption.     His  reply  to  Demosthenes,  though 
fiS^YiT     successfully  meeting  some  collateral  aggravations, 
own  ad-      seldom  touches,  and  never  repels,  the  main  articles 
of  impeachment  against  himself.      The   dilatory 
measures  of  the  second  embassy — the  postpone- 
ment of  the  oath-taking  until  Philip  was  within 
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three  days' march  of  Thermopylse — the  keeping  back 
of  information  about  the  danger  of  that  pass,  until 
the  Athenians  were  left  without  leisure  for  delibe- 
rating on  the  conjuncture — all  these  grave  charges 
remain  without  denial  or  justification.  The  refusal 
to  depart  at  once  on  the  second  embassy,  and  to 
go  straight  to  Philip  in  Thrace  for  the  protection  of 
Kersobleptes,  is  indeed  explained,  but  in  a  manner 
which  makes  the  case  rather  worse  than  better. 
And  the  gravest  matter  of  all — the  false  assurances 
given  to  the  Athenian  public  respecting  Philip's 
purposes — are  plainly  admitted  by  iEschines\ 

In  regard  to  these  public  assurances  given  by 
iEschines  about  Philip's  intentions,  corrupt  men- 
dacity appears  to  me  the  only  supposition  admis- 
sible. There  is  nothing,  even  in  his  own  account, 
to  explain  how  he  came  to  be  beguiled  into  such 
flagrant  misjudgement;  while  the  hypothesis  of 
honest  error  is  yet  farther  refuted  by  his  .  own 
subsequent  conduct.  "  If  (argues  Demosthenes) 
iCschines  had  been  sincerely  misled  by  Philip,  so 
as  to  pledge  his  own  veracity  and  character  to  the 
truth  of  positive  assurances  given  publicly  before 
his  countrymen,  respecting  Philip's  designs — then 
on  finding  that  the  result  belied  him,  and  that  he 
had  fatally  misled  those  whom  he  undertook  to 
guide,  he  would  be  smitten  with  compunction,  and 
would  in  particular  abominate  the  name  of  Philip 

'  ^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  37.     ToOro  ovk  dwayytiKaiy  aXX' 

Compare  p.  43.  c.  36.  p.  46.  c.  41.  p.  52.  c.  54— also  p.  31-41— also 
the  speech  against  Ktesiphon,  p.  65.  c.  30.  or  rdxiora  iXaa  UvX&v 
^[kimros  vapriiKB€  Kpl  rar  fjiiv  iv  ^a>«ecv<ri  irAcif  napa^d^t^s  ayaordrovt 
inoiria't,  &C. 

2q2 
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as  one  who  had  disgraced  him  and  made  him  an 
unconscious  instrument  of  treachery.  But  the  fact 
has  been  totally  otherwise  ;  immediately  after  the 
peace,  iEschines  visited  Philip  to  share  his  triumph, 
and  has  been  ever  since  his  avowed  partisan  and 
advocate^'*  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  honest  mistake,  and  goes  to  prove — 
what  the  proceedings  of  the  second  embassy  all 
bear  out — that  iEschines  was  the  hired  agent  of 
Philip  for  deliberately  deceiving  his  countrymen 
with  gross  falsehood.  Even  as  reported  by  him- 
self, the  language  of  iEschines  betokens  his  ready 
surrender  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  his  recognition 
of  Philip  as  a  master ;  for  he  gives  not  only  his 
consent,  but  his  approbation,  to  the  entry  of  Philip 
within  Thermopylae*,  only  exhorting  him,  when  he 
comes  there,  to  act  against  Thebes  and  in  defence 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  373,  374.  I  translate  the  sabstanee  of  tke 
argument,  not  the  words. 

'  ^schines.  Fab.  Leg.  p.  43.  c.  36.  In  rebutting  the  charge  against 
him  of  having  betrayed  the  Phokians  to  Philip,  iEschines  (Fals.  Leg. 
p.  46,  47)  dwells  upon  the  circumstance,  that  none  of  the  Phokian 
exiles  appeared  to  assist  in  the  accusation,  and  that  some  three  or  four 
Phokians  and  Boeotians  (whom  he  calls  by  name)  were  ready  to  appear 
as  witnesses  in  his  favour. 

The  reason  why  none  of  them  appeared  against  him  appears  to  me 
sufficiently  explained  by  Demosthenes.  The  Phokians  were  in  a  state 
far  too  prostrate  and  terror-stricken  to  incur  new  enmities,  or  to  come 
forward  as  accusers  of  one  of  the  Athenian  partisans  of  Philip,  whose 
soldiers  were  in  possession  of  their  country. 

The  reason  why  some  of  them  appeared  in  his  favour  is  also  explained 
by  ^schines  himself,  when  he  states  that  he  had  pleaded  for  them 
before  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  had  obtained  for  them  a  miti- 
gation of  that  extreme  penalty  which  their  most  violent  enemies  urged 
against  them.  To  captives  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents,  such  an 
interference  might  well  appear  deserving  of  gratitude ;  quite  apart  from 
the  question,  how  fax  i&schines  as  envoy,  by  his  previous  communica- 
tions to  the  Athenian  people,  had  contributed  to  betray  Thermopylae 
and  the  Phokians  to  Philip. 
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of  the  Boeotian  cities.  This,  in  an  Athenian  envoy, 
argues  a  blindness  little  short  of  treason.  The 
irreparable  misfortune,  both  for  Athens  and  for  free 
Greece  generally,  was  to  bring  Philip  within  Ther- 
mopylae, with  power  sufficient  to  put  down  Thebes 
and  reconstitute  Bceotia — even  if  it  could  have 
been  made  sure  that  such  would  be  the  first  em- 
ployment of  his  power.  The  same  negotiator,  who 
had  begun  his  mission  by  the  preposterous  flourish 
of  calling  upon  Philip  to  give  up  Amphipolis,  ended 
by  treacherously  handing  over  to  him  a  newrcon- 
quest  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired. 
Thermopylae,  betrayed  once  before  by  Ephialles  the 
Malian  to  Xerxes,  was  now  betrayed  »  second  time 
by  the  Athenian  envoys  to  an  extra-Hellenic  power 
yet  more  formidable. 

The  ruinous  peace  of  346  b.c.  was  thus  brought  tws  du. 
upon  Athens  not  simply  by  mistaken  impulses  of  pekce  wu 
her  own,  but  also  by  the  corruption  of  iEschines  upolf''' 
and  the  major  part  of  her  envoys.     Demosthenes  Sie^^J-^^ 
had  certainly  no  hand  in  the  result.     He  stood  in  '"p^®"  "^ 

•^    ^  ^       ^  her  own 

decided  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  envoys ;  envoys. 
a  fact  manifest  as  well  from  his  own  assurances,  as 
from  the  complaints  vented  agaiinst  him,  as  a  col- 
league insupportably  troublesome,  by  iEschines. 
Demosthenes  affirms  too,  that  after  fruitless  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  the  majority,  he  tried  to  make 
known  their  misconduct  to  his  countrymen  at  home 
both  by  personal  return,  and  by  letter ;  and  that  in 
both  cases  his  attempts  were  frustrated.  Whether 
he  did  all  that  he  could  towards  this  object,  cannot 
be  determined  ;  but  we  find  no  proof  of  any  short- 
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coming.    The  only  point  upon  which  Demosthenes 
appears  open  to  censure,  is,  on  his  omission   to 
protest  emphatically   daring  the  debates  af    the 
month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians 
were  first  practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.      I 
discover  no  other  fault  established  on  probable 
grounds  against  him,  amidst  the  multifarious  accu- 
sations, chiefly  personal  and  foreign  to  the  main 
issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent, 
impoich.         Respecting  Philokrates — ^the  actual   mover,    in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  of  all  the  important  reso* 
lutions  tending  to  bring  about  this  peace — ^we  learn 
that  being  impeached  by  Hyperides^  not  long  af- 
terwards, he  retired  from  Athens  without  standing 
trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence.     Both  he 
and  ^schines  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had  re- 
ceived from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Olyntbus ;   and 'Philokrates,  especially, 
displayed  his  newly-acquired  wealth  at  Athens  with 
impudent  ostentation^.     These  are  allegations  in 
themselves  probable,  though  coming  from  a  political 
rival.     The  peace,  having  disappointed  every  one's 
hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with  shame 
and  regret,  of  which  Philokrates  bore  the  brunt  as 

'  Demotth.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  376.  This  impeacbment  is  alluded  to  by 
Hyperides  himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  Eiixenippus,  recently 
discovered  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Churchill  Ba- 
bington,  along  with  fragments  from  another  oration  of  Hyperides 
(Cambridge,  1853,  p.  13).  Hyperides  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for 
having  made  his  accusation  very  special.  Having  set  forth  the  express 
words  of  the  decree  proposed  and  carried  in  the  public  assembly  by  Phi- 
lokrates, he  denounces  the  decree  as  mischievous  to  the  people,  and 
the  proposer  as  having  baen  bribed. 

•  Dcmosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  375,  376,  377,  386. 
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its  chief  author.  Both  iEschines  and  Demosthenes 
sought  to  cast  upon  each  other  the  imputation  of 
confederacy  with  Philokrates. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  de-  J**"/***/*,, 
scribe,  with  peculiar  seriousness,  the  divine  judge-  concerned 
ments  which  fell  on  all  those  concerned  in  despoiling  iutioV^ 
the  Delphian  temple.     Phalaekus,  with  his  merce-  ^u^'" 
naries  out  of  Phokis,  retired  first  into  Pelopon-  ^*"p*** 
nesus ;  from  thence  seeking  to  cross  to  Tarentum, 
he  was  forced  back  when  actually  on  shipboard  by 
a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  passed  into  Krete. 
Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants  of  Knossus 
against  those  of  Lyktus.   Over  the  latter  he  gained 
a  victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued  from  him 
by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Ar- 
chidamus.     That  prince,  recently  the  auxiliary  of 
Phalsekus  in  Phokis,  was  now  on  his  way  across 
the  sea  towards  Tarentum ;  near  which  city  he  was 
slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phal8ekus,repulsedfrom 
Lyktus,  next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bring- 
ing up  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  arose,  so  violent,  that  his 
engines  **  were  burnt  by  the  divine  fire\"  and  he 
himself  with  several  soldiers  perished  in  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames.     His  remaining  army  passed 
into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  embraced  the  cause 
of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the  government  of 
Elis ;  but  were  vanquished,  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  either  sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death^.    Even 
the  wives  of  the  Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned 
themselves   with   some  of   the   sacred    donatives 

'  Diodor.  xvi,  63.  vrro  rov  Btiov  wvphs  KaTt(p\€\Orj<rav,  &c. 
'  Diodor.  xri.  61,  62,  63. 
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coming.  The  only  point  upon  which  Demosthenes 
appears  open  to  censure,  is,  on  his  omission  to 
protest  emphatically  during  the  debates  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians 
were  first  practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.  I 
discover  no  other  fault  established  on  probable 
grounds  against  him,  amidst  the  multifarious  accu- 
sations, chiefly  personal  and  foreign  to  the  main 
issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent. 
Impeach.  Respecting  Philokrates — the  actual  mover,  in 
"ndcronl.  t^®  Athenian  assembly,  of  all  the  important  reso- 
lutions tending  to  bring  about  this  peace — we  learn 
that  being  impeached  by  Hyperides^  not  long  af- 
terwards, he  retired  from  Athens  without  standing 
trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence.  Both  he 
and  iEschines  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had  re- 
ceived from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Olynthus  ;  and 'Philokrates,  especially, 
displayed  his  newly-acquired  wealth  at  Athens  with 
impudent  ostentation^.  These  are  allegations  in 
themselves  probable,  though  coming  from  a  political 
rival.  The  peace,  having  disappointed  every  one's 
hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with  shame 
and  regret,  of  which  Philokrates  bore  the  brunt  as 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  376.  This  impeachment  is  alluded  to  by 
Hyperides  himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  Eiixcnippus,  recently 
discovered  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Churchill  Ba- 
bington,  along  with  fragments  from  another  oration  of  Hyperides 
(Cambridge,  1853,  p.  13).  Hyperides  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for 
having  made  his  accusation  very  special.  Having  set  forth  the  express 
words  of  the  decree  proposed  and  carried  in  the  public  assembly  by  Phi- 
lokrates, he  denounces  the  decree  as  mischievous  to  the  people,  and 
the  proposer  as  having  b«en  bribed. 

*  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  375,  376,  377,  386. 
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its  chief  author.  Both  iEschines  and  Demosthenes 
sought  to  cast  upon  each  other  the  imputation  of 
confederacy  with  Philokrates. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  de-  5J^'3[*J5^ 
scrihe,  with  peculiar  seriousness,  the  divine  judge-  concerned 
ments  which  fell  on  all  those  concerned  in  despoiling  lution'iT 
the  Delphian  temple.  Phalaekus,  with  his  merce-  ^lan*'" 
naries  out  of  Phokis,  retired  first  into  Pelopon-  **"p'*' 
nesus  ;  from  thence  seeking  to  cross  to  Tarentum, 
he  was  forced  back  when  actually  on  shipboard  by 
a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  passed  into  Krete. 
Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants  of  Knossus 
against  those  of  Lyktus.  Over  the  latter  he  gained 
a  victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued  from  him 
by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Ar- 
chidamus.  That  prince,  recently  the  auxiliary  of 
Phalsekus  in  Phokis,  was  now  on  his  way  across 
the  sea  towards  Tarentum ;  near  which  city  he  was 
slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phalaekus,  repulsedfrom 
Lyktus,  next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bring- 
ing up  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  arose,  so  violent,  that  his 
engines  **  were  burnt  by  the  divine  fire^"  and  he 
himself  with  several  soldiers  perished  in  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames.  His  remaining  army  passed 
into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  embraced  the  cause 
of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the  government  of 
Elis ;  but  were  vanquished,  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  either  sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death^.  Even 
the  wives  of  the  Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned 
themselves   with   some  of   the  sacred    donatives 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  63.  vtto  tov  Btiov  wvpos  KaTi(p\tx,3Tf<raVf  &c. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  61,  62,  63. 
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extraneous  mastery  such  as  had  never  before  been 
endured  \ 
Sentiments       This  ucw  positlou  of  Philip,  as  champion  of  the 
8thene»-l    Amphiktyoulc  assembly,  and  within  the  line  of 
n^ndTw-    common  Grecian  defence,  was  profoundly  felt  by 
?n  aS*"**    Demosthenes.     A  short  time  after  the  surrender  of 
wSTunct    Thermopylae,  when  the  Thessalian  and  Macedonian 
of  the  new    euvoys  had  arrived  at  Athens,  announcing  the  recent 
ktyonic       determination  of  the  Amphiktyons  to  confer  upon 
Phuipf  ""^    Philip  the  place  in  that  assembly  from  whence  the 
Phokians  had  been  just  expelled,  concurrence  of 
Athens  in  this  vote  was  invited ;  but  the  Athenians, 
mortified  and  exasperated  at  the  recent  turn  of 
events,  were  hardly  disposed  to  acquiesce.     Here 
we  find  Demosthenes  taking  the  cautious  side,  and 
strongly  advising  compliance.     He  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  refraining  from  any  measure  calculated 
to  break  the  existing  peace,  however  deplorable 
may  have  been  its  conditions ;  and  of  giving  no 
pretence  to  the  Amphiktyons  for  voting  conjoint 
war  against  Athens,  to  be  executed   by  Philip*. 
These  recommendations,  prudent  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, prove  that  Demosthenes,  though  dis- 
satisfied with  the  peace,  was  anxious  to  keep  it 
now  that  it  was  made ;  and  that  if  he  afterwards 
came  to  renew  his  exhortations  to  war,  this  was 
owing  to  new  encroachments  and  more  menacing 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Philip. 
We  have  other  evidences,  besides   the  Demo- 

"  Demo8th.  De  Pace,  p.  62.   yvvl  dc  Orffiaiois  np6s  fuv  ri  ri^v  x»pav 
K€KOfiia'6ai,  KaXXurra  ir4npaicTai,  wpif  d«  rifiriv  Ka\  dd^ay,  aTcrxiora,  &c. 
'  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  60,  61. 
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sthenic  speech  just  cited,  to  attest  the  effect  of  sentimenti 
Philip's  new  position  on  the  Grecian  mind.  Shortly  —hit  letter 
after  the  peace,  and  hefore  the  breaking  up  of  the  hu  abnl^ 
Phokian  towns  into  villages  had  been  fully  carried  HeUenhm! 
into  detail — Isok rates  published  his  letter  addressed 
to  Philip — the  Oratio  ad  Phih'ppum.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is,  to  invite  Philip  to  reconcile  the  four 
great  cities  of  Greece — Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Argos ;  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  united 
force,  as  well  as  of  Greece  generally ;  and  to  in- 
vade Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Persian  empire,  of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  of  providing  new  homes  for  the  unsettled  wan- 
derers in  Greece.  The  remarkable  point  here  is, 
that  Isokrates  puts  the  Hellenic  world  under  sub- 
ordination and  pupilage  to  Philip,  renouncing  all 
idea  of  it  as  a  self-sustaining  and  self-regulating 
system.  He  extols  Philip's  exploits,  good  fortune, 
and  power,  above  all  historical  parallels — treats 
him  unequivocally  as  the  chief  of  Greece — and  only 
exhorts  him  to  make  as  good  use  of  his  power,  as 
his  ancestor  Herakles  had  made  in  early  times  \ 
He  recommends  him,  by  impartial  and  conciliatory 
behaviour  towards  all,  to  acquire  for  himself  the 
same  devoted  esteem  among  the  Greeks  as  that 
which  now  prevailed  among  his  own  Macedonian 
officers-^or  as  that  which  existed  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians towards  the  Spartan  kings^.  Great 
and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  change  which  had 

>  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  128-136. 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  s.  91.  drap  ovrti  dtaOrjs  roiif  "iSWrfvas, 
&<nr€p  6p^s  AoKtBaifioviovs  t€  irp6s  rout  iavr&v  ^acrcXcaf  txovras,  rovs 
d*  iraipcvs  rovs  cravr  npos  o-c  diaK€tfifvovs,  "Eart  d*  ov  xaK€ir6v  Tv^uu 
Tovrmv,  rjv  idiXrjfrjfs  KOiyos  anatn  ycycV^ai,  &C. 
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come  over  the  old  age  of  Isokrates.  since  he  pub- 
lished the  Panegyrical  Oration  (380  b.c. — ^thirty- 
four  years  before)  wherein  he  inyokes  a  united 
Pan-hellenic  expedition  against  Asia,  under  the 
joint  guidance  of  the  two  Hellenic  chiefs  by  land 
and  sea — Sparta  and  Athens  ;  and  wherein  he  in- 
dignantly denounces  Sparta  for  having,  at  the  peace 
of  AntalkidaSy  introduced  for  her  own  purposes 
a  Persian  rescript  to  impose  laws  on  the  Grecian 
world.  The  prostration  of  Grecian  dignity,  serious 
as  it  was,  involved  in  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
was  far  less  disgraceful  than  that  recommended 
by  Isokrates  towards  Philip — himself  indeed  per- 
sonally of  Hellenic  parentage,  but  a  Macedonian 
or  barbarian  (as  Demosthenes^  terms  him)  by 
power  and  position.  As  iEschines,  when  em- 
ployed in  embassy  from  Athens  to  Philip,  thought 
that  his  principal  duty  consisted  in  trying  to  per- 
suade him  by  eloquence  to  restore  Amphipolis  to 
Athens,  and  put  down  Thebes — so  Isokrates  relies 
upon  his  skilful  pen  to  dispose  the  new  chief  to 
a  good  use  of  imperial  power — to  make  him  pro- 
tector of  Greece,  and  conqueror  of  Asia.  If  co- 
pious and  elegant  flattery  could  work  such  a  mira- 
cle, Isokrates  might  hope  for  success.  But  it  is 
painful  to  note  the  increasing  subservience,  on  the 
part  of  estimable  Athenian  freemen  like  Isokrates, 
to  a  foreign  potentate ;  and  the  declining  sentiment 
of  Hellenic  independence  and  dignity,  conspicuous 
after  the  peace  of  346  b.c.  in  reference  to  Philip. 

From  Isokrates  as  well  as  from  Demosthenes,  we 
thus  obtain  evidence  of  the  imposing  and  intimi- 

*  Dcmo&th.  Philipp.  iii.  p.  118. 
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dating  effect  of  Philip's  name  in  Greece  after  the  Position  of 
peace  of  346  b.c.     Ochus,  the  Persian  king,  was  at  king  ociUS 
this  time  embarrassed  by  unsubdued  revolt  among  "w^urci 
his  subjects ;  which  Isokrates  urges  as  one  motive  ^*'*"*i'^" 
for  Philip  to  attack  him.    Not  only  Egypt,  but  also  Phcnida 
Phenicia  and  Cyprus,  were  in  revolt  against  the  ""     ^^^' 
Persian  king.     One  expedition  (if  not  two)  on  a 
large  scale,  undertaken  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
reconquering  Egypt,    had   been   disgracefully   re- 
pulsed, in  consequence  of  the  ability  of  the  generals 
(Diophantus  an  Athenian  and  Lamius  a  Spartan) 
.who  commanded  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptian  prince  Nektanebus^   About 
theyime  of  the  peace  of  346  b.c  in  Greece,  how- 
ever, Ochus  appears  to  have  renewed  with  better 
success  his  attack  on  Cyprus,  Phenicia,  and  Egypt. 
To  reconquer  Cyprus,  he  put  in  requisition  the 
force  of  the  Karian  prince  Idrieus  (brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mau solus  and  Artemisia),  at  this  time  not 
only  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Asia  Minor,  but 
also  master  of  the  Grecian  islands  Chios,  Kos,  and 
Rhodes,  probably  by  means  of  an  internal  oligarchy 
in  each,  who  ruled  in  his  interest  and  through  his 
soldiers*.    Idrieus  sent  to  Cyprus  a  force  of  40  tri- 

1  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  118 ;  Diodor.  xv.  40,44, 48.  Diodorus 
alludes  three  several  times  to  this  repulse  of  Ochus  from  Egypt.  Com- 
pare Demosth.  De  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  193. 

Trogus  mentioned  three  different  expeditions  of  Ochus  against  Egypt 
(Argument,  ad  Justin,  li^.  x.). 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  y.  Philipp.  s.  102.  *lbpUa  ye  t6p  cvn-optfrorov  r&y 
vvv  irep)  rfiv  rfirtipov,  &c. 

Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  63.  rffitU  de  eofiev— ical  rby  Kapa  rhs  vfiaovs 
KaraKafifidvitv,  Xiov  Koi  KS>v  Koi  'F6dovi  &c.  An  oration  delivered  in 
the  latter  half  of  346  B.C.  after  the  peace. 

Compare  Demosth.  De  Rhod.  Libertat.  p.  121,  an  oration  four  years 
earlier. 
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remes  and  8000  mercenary  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  Phokion  and  of  Evagoras,  an 
exiled  member  of  the  dynasty  reigning  at  Salamis 
in  the  island.  After  a  long  siege  of  Salamis  itself, 
which  was  held  against  the  Persian  king  by  Pro- 
tagoras, probably  another  member  of  the  same 
dynasty — and  after  extensive  operations  through- 
out the  rest  of  this  rich  island,  affording  copious 
plunder  to  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  attract  numerous 
volunteers  from  the  mainland — all  Cyprus  was  again 
brought  under  the  Persian  authority  \ 
Reconquftt  The  Phcniciaus  had  revolted  from  Ochus  at  the 
by  odTiI^  same  time  as  the  Cypriots,  and  in  concert  with 
fhJsf/onfan  Ncktauebus  prince  of  Egypt,  from  whom  they  re- 
priDce  ceived  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greek  mercenaries 
under  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  Of  the  three  great 
Phenician  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus— each  a 
separate  political  community,  but  administering 
their  common  affairs  at  a  joint  town  called  Tripolis, 
composed  of  three  separate  walled  circuits,  a  furlong 
apart  from  each  other — Sidon  was  at  once  the 
oldest,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  sufferer  from 
Persian  oppression.  Hence  the  Sidonian  popula- 
tion, with  their  prince  Tennes,  stood  foremost  in 
the  revolt  against  Ochus,  employing  their  great 
wealth  in  hiring  soldiers^  preparing  arms,  and  accu- 
mulating every  means  of  defence.  In  the  first 
outbreak  they  expelled  the  Persian  garrison,  seized 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  42-46.  In  the  Inscription  No.  87.  of  Boeckh*8  Corpus 
Inacriptt.,  we  find  a  decree  passed  by  the  Athenians  recognising  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  with  the  Sidonian  prince  Strato — firom  whom  they 
seem  to  ha?e  recei?ed  a  donation  of  ten  talents.  The  note  of  date  in 
this  decree  is  not  preserved;  but  M.  Boeckh  conceives  it  to  date 
between  Olympiad  101>104. 
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and  punished  some  of  the  principal  officers,  and 
destroyed  the  adjoining  palace  and  park  reserved 
for  the  satrap  or  king.  Having  farther  defeated 
the  neighbouring  satraps  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  they 
strengthened  the  defences  of  the  city  by  triple 
ditches,  heightened  walls,  and  a  fleet  of  100  triremes 
and  quinqueremes.  Incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
Ochus  marched  with  an  immense  force  from  Baby- 
lon. But  his  means  of  corruption  served  him  better 
than  his  arms.  The  Sidonian  prince  Tennes,  in 
combination  with  Mentor,  entered  into  private  bar- 
gain with  him,  betrayed  to  him  first  one  hundred 
of  the  principal  citizens,  and  next  placed  the  Per- 
sian army  in  possession  of  the  city-walls.  Ochus, 
having  slain  the  hundred  citizens  surrendered  to 
him,  together  with  five  hundred  more  who  came 
to  him  with  boughs  of  supplication^  intimated  his 
purpose  of  taking  signal  revenge  on  the  Sidonians 
generally ;  who  took  the  desperate  resolution,  first 
of  burning  their  fleet  that  no  one  might  escape — 
next,  of  shutting  themselves  up  with  their  families, 
and  setting  fire  each  man  to  his  own  house.  In 
this  deplorable  conflagration  40,000  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished;  and  such  was  the  wealth 
destroyed,  that  the  privilege  of  searching  the  ruins 
was  purchased  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Instead 
of  rewarding  the  traitor  Tennes,  Ochus  concluded 
the  tragedy  by  putting  him  to  death  ^ 

Flushed  with  this  unexpected  success,  Ochus 
marched  with  an  immense  force  against  Egypt.  He 
had  in  his  army  10,000  Greeks ;  6000,  by  requi- 

^  Diodor.  xvi.  42, 43, 45.  *'  Oocisis  optimatibus  Sidona  cepit  Ocbut '' 
(Trogrus,  Argum.  ad  Justin,  lib.  x.). 


tion  of 
Philokrates. 
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coming.  The  only  point  upon  which  Demosthenes 
appears  open  to  censure,  is,  on  his  omission  to 
protest  emphatically  during  the  debates  of  the 
month  Elaphebolion  at  Athens,  when  the  Phokians 
were  first  practically  excluded  from  the  treaty.  I 
discover  no  other  fault  established  on  probable 
grounds  against  him,  amidst  the  multifarious  accu- 
sations, chiefly  personal  and  foreign  to  the  main 
issue,  preferred  by  his  opponent. 
Impeach.  Rcspccting  Philokratcs — the  actual  mover,  in 
^Ddcmna.  t^®  Athenian  assembly,  of  all  the  important  reso- 
lutions tending  to  bring  about  this  peace — we  learn 
that  being  impeached  by  Hyperides^  not  long  af- 
terwards, he  retired  from  Athens  without  standing 
trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence.  Both  he 
and  j^schines  (so  Demosthenes  asserts)  had  re- 
ceived from  Philip  bribes  and  grants  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Olynthus  ;  and' Philokrates,  especially, 
displayed  his  newly-acquired  wealth  at  Athens  with 
impudent  ostentation^.  These  are  allegations  in 
themselves  probable,  though  coming  from  a  political 
rival.  The  peace,  having  disappointed  every  one's 
hopes,  came  speedily  to  be  regarded  with  shame 
and  regret,  of  which  Philokrates  bore  the  brunt  as 

1  Demottib.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  376.  This  impeachment  is  alluded  to  by 
Hyperides  himself  in  his  oration  in  defence  of  Eiixenippus,  recently 
discoTcred  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus^  and  edited  by  Mr.  Churchill  Ba- 
bington,  along  with  fragments  from  another  oration  of  Hyperides 
(Cambridge,  1853,  p.  13).  Hyperides  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for 
baying  made  his  accusation  very  special.  Having  set  forth  the  express 
words  of  the  decree  proposed  and  carried  in  the  public  assembly  by  Phi- 
lokrates, he  denounces  the  decree  as  mischievous  to  the  people,  and 
the  proposer  as  having  been  bribed. 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  375,  376,  377,  386. 
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its  chief  author.  Both  iEschines  and  Demosthenes 
sought  to  cast  upon  each  other  the  imputation  of 
confederacy  with  Philokrates. 

The  pious  feeling  of  Diodorus  leads  him  to  de-  !***?*'jl*„ 
scribe,  with  peculiar  seriousness,  the  divine  judge-  concerned 
ments  which  fell  on  all  those  concerned  in  despoiling  iTation'Jir 
the  Delphian  temple.  Phalaekus,  with  his  merce-  ^*a^'' 
naries  out  of  Phokis,  retired  first  into  Pelopon-  '*™p*®* 
nesus ;  from  thence  seeking  to  cross  to  Tarentum, 
he  was  forced  back  when  actually  on  shipboard  by 
a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  and  passed  into  Krete. 
Here  he  took  service  with  the  inhabitants  of  Knossus 
against  those  of  Lyktus.  Over  the  latter  he  gained 
a  victory,  and  their  city  was  only  rescued  from  him 
by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Spartan  king  Ar- 
chidamus.  That  prince,  recently  the  auxiliary  of 
Phalsekus  in  Phokis,  was  now  on  his  way  across 
the  sea  towards  Tarentum ;  near  which  city  he  was 
slain  a  few  years  afterwards.  Phal8ekus,repulsedfrom 
Lyktus,  next  laid  siege  to  Kydonia,  and  was  bring- 
ing up  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  arose,  so  violent,  that  his 
engines  **  were  burnt  by  the  divine  fire^"  and  he 
himself  with  several  soldiers  perished  in  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames.  His  remaining  army  passed 
into  Peloponnesus,  where  they  embraced  the  cause 
of  some  Eleian  exiles  against  the  government  of 
Elis ;  but  were  vanquished,  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  either  sold  into  slavery  or  put  to  death^.  Even 
the  wives  of  the  Phokian  leaders,  who  had  adorned 
themselves   with   some  of   the   sacred    donatives 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  63.  viro  roO  Bdov  wphs  KaT€<^\ix.Bf)a-aVy  &c. 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  61,  62,  63. 
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PerBian  Bagoas^  both  of  whom  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  becaoie  from 
this  time  among  his  most  effective  officers.     Bagoas 
accompanied  Ochus  into  the  interior  provinces/ re- 
taining his  full  confidence ;  while  Mentor,  rewarded 
with  a  sum  of  100  talents,  and  loaded  with  Egyp- 
tian plunder,  was  invested  with  the  satrapy  of  the 
Asiatic  seaboard \      He  here  got  together  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  with  whom 
he  rendered   signal  service  to  the  Persian  king. 
Though  the  whole  coast  was  understood  to  belong 
to  the  Persian  empire,  yet  there  were  many  sepa- 
rate strong  towns  and  positions,  held  by  chiefs  who 
had  their  own  military  force ;  neither  paying  .tribute 
nor  obeying  orders.      Among  these  chiefs,  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Hermeias,  who  resided 
in  the  stronghold  of  AtarneCis  (on  the  mainland 
opposite  to  Lesbos),  but  had  in  pay  many  troops 
and  kept  garrisons  in  many  neighbouring  places. 
Though  partially  disabled  by  accidental  injury  in 
-  childhood^,  Hermeias  was  a  man  of  singular  energy 
and  ability,  and  had  conquered  for  himself  this 
dominion.     But  what  has  contributed  most  to  his 
celebrity,  is,  that  he  was  the  attached  friend  and 
admirer  of  Aristotle ;  who  passed  three  years  with- 
him  at  Atarneus,  after  the  death  of  Plato  in  348- 
347  B.C. — and  who  has  commemorated  his  merits 
in  a  noble  ode.     By  treachery  and  false  promises, 
Mentor  seduced  Hermeias  into  an  interview,  seized 
his  person,  and  employed  his  signet- ring  to  send 
counterfeit  orders  whereby  he   became  master  of 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  60-62. 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  610.     Suidai  v.  Aristotelis— ^i/9mr  cV  iratdfjr. 
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Atarneus  and  all  tbe  remaining  places  held  by  Her- 
meias.  Thus,  by  successful  perfidy,  Mentor  re- 
duced the  roost  vigorous  of  the  independent  chiefs 
on  the  Asiatic  coast;  after  which,  by  successive 
conquests  of  the  same  kind,  he  at  length  brought 
the  whole  coast  effectively  under  Persian  dominion  ^ 

The   peace   between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  Peace  be- 
lasted  without  any  formal  renunciation  on  either  phmpand 
side  for  more  than  six  years ;  from  March  346  b.c.  n^i^,'^n. 
to  beyond  Midsummer  340  b.c    But  though  never  ^?^*„j 
formally  renounced  during  that  interval,  it  became  fo™i  ^e- 
gradually  more  and  more  violated  in  practice  by  fromsie- 


840  B.C. 


1  Diodorus  places  tbe  appointment  of  Mentor  to  the  satrapy  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  his  seizure  of  Hermeias,  in  Olymp.  107,  4  (349- 
348  B.C.),  immediately  after  the  successful  invasion  of  Egypt. 

But  this  date  cannot  be  correct,  since  Aristotle  visited  Hermeias  at 
Atarneus  after  the  death  of  Plato,  and  passed  three  years  with  him — 
from  the  archonship  of  Theophilus  (348-347  B.C.  Olymp.  108,  1),  in 
which  year  Plato  died — ^to  the  archonship  of  Eubulus  (345-344  b.c. 
Olymp.  108,  4)  (Vita  Aristotelis  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Epist.  ad  Am- 
mseum,  c.  5 ;  Scriptt.  Biographid,  p.  397»  ed.  Westermann) ;  Piogen. 
Laert.  v.  7. 

Here  is  another  reason  confirming  the  remark  made  in  my  former 
note,  that  Diodorus  has  placed  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Ochus  three 
or  four  years  too  early ;  since  the  appointment  of  Mentor  to  the  satrapy 
of  the  Asiatic  coast  follows  naturally  and  immediately  after  the  di- 
stinguished part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

The  seizure  of  Hermeias  by  Mentor  must  probably  have  taken  place 
about  343  b.c.  The  stay  of  Aristotle  with  Hermeias  will  probably 
have  occupied  the  three  years  between  347  and  344  b.c. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  these  events,  Mr.  Clinton  follows 
Diodorus;  Bohnecke  dissents  from  him — rightly,  in  my  judgement 
(Forschungen,  p.  460-734,  note).  Bohnecke  seems  to  think  that  the 
person  mentioned  in  Demosth.  Philipp.  iv.  (p.  139, 140)  as  having  been 
seized  and  carried  up  prisoner  to  the  king  of  Persia,  accused  of  plotting 
with  Philip  measures  of  hostility  against  the  latter — is  Hermeias.  This 
is  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  the  authority  of  the  commentator  Ulpian 
seems  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  positively  asserting  the  identity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus  makes  no  mention  of  the  peace  of 
346  B.C.  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 

2  r2 
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both  parties.  To  furnish  a  consecutive  history  of 
the  events  of  these  few  years,  is  beyond  our  power. 
We  have  nothing  to  guide,  us  but  a  few  orations 
of  Demosthenes^ ;  which,  while  conveying  a  lively 
idea  of  the  feeling  of  the  time,  touch,  by  way  of 
allusion  and  as  materials  for  reasoning,  upon  some 
few  facts  ;  yet  hardly  enabling  us  to  string  together 
those  facts  into  an  historical  series.  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  general  tendencies  of  this  period  is  all  that 
we  can  venture  upon. 
Md7"*""  Philip  was  the  great  aggressor  of  the  age.  The 
triguesof  movcmcnt  everywhere,  in  or  near  Greece,  began 
everywhere  with  him,  and  with  those  parties  in  the  various 
Greece.^"'  citics,  who  actcd  ou  his  instigation  and  looked  up 
to  him  for  support.  We  hear  of  his  direct  inter- 
vention, or  of  the  effects  of  his  exciting  suggestions, 
everywhere ;  in  Peloponnesus,  at  Ambrakia  and 
Leukas,  in  Euboea,  and  in  Thrace.  The  inhabitants 
of  Megalopolis,  Messdnd,  and  Argos,  were  soliciting 
his  presence  in  Peloponnesus,  and  his  active  co- 
operation against  Sparta.  Philip  intimated  a  pur- 
pose of  going  there  himself,  and  sent  in  the  mean 
time  soldiers  and  money,  with  a  formal  injunction 
to  Sparta  that  she  must  renounce  all  pretension  to 
Mess6n6*.      He  established  a  footing  in  Elis^,  by 

Delivered  in 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic  ii. B.C.  344^343 

De  Halonneso,  not  genuine  . .  b.c.  343-342 

De  Fal8&  Legatione ib, 

^schines,  De  Fals&  Legatione ib. 

Demosthenes,  De  Chersoneso e.g.  342-341 

Philipp.  iii ib, 

Philipp.  iv B.C.  341-340 

: —  ad  Philipp.  Epist B.C.  340-339 

'  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  61 ;  Philippic  ii.  p.  69. 
»  Demosth.  Pais.  Leg.  p.  424 ;  Pausan.  iv.  28,  3. 
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furnisbiDg  troops  to  an  oligarchical  faction,  and 
enabling  them  to  become  masters  of  the  govern- 
ment, after  a  violent  revolution.  Connected  pro- 
bably with  this  intervention  in  Elis,  was  his  cap- 
ture of  the  three  Eleian  colonies,  Pandosia,  Bu- 
cheta,  and  Elateia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Epirotic  Kas- 
sopia,  near  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia.  He  made  over 
these  three  towns  to  his  brother-in-law  Alexander, 
whom  he  exalted  to  be  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Mo- 
lossians' — deposing  the  reigning  prince  Arrhybas. 
He  farther  attacked  the  two  principal  Grecian  cities 
in  that  region — Ambrakia  and  Leukas;  but  here 
he  appears  to  have  failed^.  Detachments  of  his 
troops  showed  themselves  near  Megara  and  Eretria, 
to  the  aid  of  philippising  parties  in  these  cities  and 
to  the  serious  alarm  of  the  Athenians.  Philip 
established  more  firmly  his  dominion  overThessaly, 
distributing  the  country  into  four  divisions,  and 
planting  a  garrison  in  Pherse,  the  city  most  dis- 
affected to  him^.  We  also  read,  that  he  again 
overran  and  subdued  the  lUyrian,  Dardanian,  and 
Pseonian  tribes  on  his  northern  and  western  bound- 
ary ;  capturing  many  of  their  towns,  and  bringing 
back  much  spoil ;  and  that  he  defeated  the  Thra- 
cian  prince  Kersobleptes,  to  the  great  satisfaction 

^  Justin,  viii.  6.  Diodorus  states  that  Alexander  did  not  become 
prince  until  after  the  death  of  Arrhybas  (x^i.  72). 

-  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  424-436;  Philippic  iii.  p.  117-120;  Philippic  iv.  p.  133. 

As. these  enterprises  of  Philip  against  Ambrakia  and  Leukas  are  not 
noticed  in  the  second  Philippic,  but  only  in  orations  of  later  date,  we 
may  perhaps  presume  that  they  did  not  take  place  till  after  Olymp. 
109,  1  =  B.C.  344-343.     But  this  is  not  a  very  certain  inference. 

>  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368,  424,  436;  Philipp.  iii.  117,  118.  if. 
p.  133 ;  De  Coronft,  p.  324 ;  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 

Compare  Harpokration,  v.  ^tKaiapxia. 
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of  the  Greek  cities  on  and  near  the  Hettespoot*. 
He  is  said  farther  to  have  re-distributed  the  popu- 
lation of  Macedonia,  transferring  inhabitants  from 
one  town  to  another  according  as  he  desired  to 
favour  or  discourage  residence — ^to  the  great  misery 
and  suffering  of  the  families  so  removed^. 
^a!!^      Such  was  the  exuberant  activity  of  Philip,  felt 
world— oo   everywhere  from  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  to 
rMo^icd^  those  of  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 


Every  year  his  power  increased ;  while  the  cities  of 
the  Grecian  world  remained  passive,  uncombined, 
and  without  recognising  any  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber as  leader.   The  philippising  factions  were  every- 
where rising  in  arms  or  conspiring  to  seize  the 
governments  for  their  own  account  under  Philip's 
auspices ;  while  those  who  clung  to  free  and  popular 
Hellenism  were  discouraged  and  thrown  on  the 
defensive^, 
vigiunce         It  was  Philip's  policy  to  avoid  or  postpone  any 
newed        brcach  of  peace  with  Athens  ;  the  only  power  under 
DeroM^'e-   whom  Grecian  combination  against  him  was  prac- 
m\^^^  ticable.    But  a  politician  like  Demosthenes  foresaw 
clearly  enough  the  coming  absorption  of  the  Gre- 
cian world,  Athens  included,  into  the  dominion  of 
Macedonia,  unless  some  means  could  be  found  of 
reviving  among  its  members  a  spirit  of  vigorous 
and  united  defence.     In  or  before  the  year  344  b.c, 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  69,  71. 

'  Justin,  viii.  6,  6.  "  Reversus  in  regnam,  ut  pecora  pastores  nunc 
in  hyberaos,  nunc  in  sstivos  saltus  trajiciunt — sic  ille  populos  et  nibes, 
ut  illi  vel  replenda  ^el  derelinquenda  quequse  loca  videbantur,  ad  libi- 
dinem  suam  transfert.  Miseranda  ubique  facies  et  similis  excidio  erat," 
&c.  Compare  Livy,  xl  3,  where  similar  proceedings  of  Philip  son  of 
Demetrius  (b.c.  182)  are  described. 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  fourth  Philippic  of  Demosthenes, 
p.  132. 
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we  find  this  orator  again  coming  forward  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  persuading  his  countrymen 
to  send  a  mission  into  Peloponnesus,  and  going 
himself  among  the  envoys  ^  He  addressed  both 
to  the  Messenians  and  Argeians  emphatic  remon- 
strances on  their  devotion  to  Philip ;  reminding 
them  that  from  excessive  fear  and  antipathy  towards 
Sparta,  they  were  betraying  to  him  their  own  free- 
dom, as  well  as  that  of  all  their  Hellenic  brethren*. 
Though  heard  with  approbation,  he  does  not  flatter 
himself  with  having  worked  any  practical  change  in 
their  views®.  But  it  appears  that  envoys  reached 
Athens  (in  344-343  b.c.)  to  whom  some  answer 
was  required,  and  it  is  in  suggesting  that  answer 
that  Demosthenes  delivers  his  second  Philippic. 
He  denounces  Philip  anew,  as  an  aggressor  stretch- 
ing  his  power  on  every  side,  violating  the  peace 
with  Athens,  and  preparing  ruin  for  the  Grecian 
world*.  Without  advising  immediate  war,  he  calls 
on  the  Athenians  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to 
organise  defensive  alliance  among  the  Greeks  ge- 
nerally. 

The  activity  of  Athens^  unfortunately,  was  shown 

'  Demostb.  De  Coron&,  p.  252. 

'  Demostb.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71»  72.  Demostbenen  bimself  reports  to 
tbe  Athenian  assembly  (in  344-343  B.C.)  what  he  bad  said  to  the  Mes- 
senians and  Argeians. 

*  Demostb.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  72. 

*  Demostb.  Philipp.  ii.  p.  66-72.  Who  these  envoys  were,  or  from 
whence  they  came,  does  not  appear  from  the  oration.  Libanius  in  his 
Argument  says  that  they  bad  come  jointly  from  Philip,  from  tbe  Ar- 
geians, and  frx>m  the  Messenians.  Dionysius  Hal.  (ad  Ammseum, 
p.  737)  states  that  they  came  out  of  Peloponnesus. 

I  cannot  bring  mytfdf  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Libanius,  that 
there  were  any  envoys  present  from  Philip.  The  tenor  of  the  discourse 
appears  to  contradict  that  supposition. 
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p  Aon  to  *^  nothing  but  words ;  to  set  off  against  the  vi- 

Athens  by  goFOUs  dceds  of  Philip.     But  they  were  words  of 

amendT  Demosthenes,  the  force  of  which  was  felt  by  Philip's 

^d  iruie  partisans  in  Greece,  and  occasioned  such  annoyance 

^^^  to  Philip  himself  that  he  sent  to  Athens  more  than 

friiitieu  Qjjce  envoys  and   letters  of  remonstrance.     His 

ducuanons  '^ 

upon  them,  envoy,  au  eloquent  Byzantine  named  Python  ^  ad- 
dressed the  Athenian  assembly  with  much  success, 
complaining  of  the  calumnies  of  the  orators  against 
Philip — asserting  emphatically  that  Philip  was  ani- 
mated with  the  best  sentiments  towards  Athens, 
and  desired  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering service  to  her — and  offering  to  review  and 
amend  the  terms  of  the  late  peace.  Such  general 
assurances  of  friendship,  given  with  eloquence  and 
emphasis,  produced  considerable  effect  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  as  they  had  done  from  the  mouth 
of  iEschines  during  the  discussions  on  the  peace. 
The  proposal  of  Python  was  taken  up  by  the 
Athenians,  and  two  amendments  were  proposed. 
1 .  Instead  of  the  existing  words  of  the  peace — "That 
each  party  should  have  what  they  actually  had" — 
it  was  moved  to  substitute  this  phrase — **That 
each  party  should  have  their  own*."     2.  That  not 

*  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Ualonneso,  p.  81,  82.  Winiewski  (Com- 
ment. Histor.  in  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  140)  thinks  that  the  embassy 
of  Python  to  Athens  is  the  very  embassy  to  which  the  second  Philippic 
of  Demosthenes  provides  or  introduces  a  reply.  I  agree  with  Bohnedte 
in  regarding  this  supposition  as  improbable. 

'  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  81.  IIcpl  dc  tjjs  tlprjvris,  fjv 
t^boaav  iffiiv  oi  irpitr^as  ol  irap  txtivov  ir€fi<fi6€VT«s  ivavop^ 
B^aaaBaif  Sri  (irfjvap6aadfi€0a,  t  iraph.  naa-iv  dvBpamois  6fiokfh- 
ytlrai  bUaiov  efvai,  ^Karipovs  ^x***'  ''■**  <avT«is  a;i04<r/3i7T€t  (Philip) 
p^  dcdo>K<ya(,  pribi  rovs  trpia-^fii  ravr  ctpi/KcVai  vpoi  vpds,  &c. 

Compare  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398. 
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merely  the  allies  of  Athens  and  of  Philip,  but  also 
all  the  other  Greeks,  should  he  included  in  the 
peace  ;  That  all  of  them  should  remain  free  and 
autonomous  ;  That  if  any  of  them  were  attacked, 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  on  both  sides  would  lend 
them  armed  assistance  forthwith.  3.  That  Philip 
should  be  required  to  make  restitution  of  those 
places,  Doriskus,  Serreium,  &c.,  which  he  had  cap- 
tured from  Kersobleptes  after  the  day  when  peace 
was  sworn  at  Athens. 

The  first  amendment  appears  to  have  been  moved 
by  a  citizen  named  Hegesippus,  a  strenuous  anti- 
philippising  politician,  supporting  the  same  views 
as  Demosthenes.  Python,  with  the  other  envoys  of 
Philip,  present  in  the  assembly,  either  accepted 
these  amendments,  or  at  least  did  not  protest 
against  them.  He  partook  of  the  public  hospi- 
tality of  the  city  as  upon  an  understanding  mutu- 
ally  settled  ^  Hegesippus  with  other  Athenians 
was  sent  to  Macedonia  to  procure  the  ratification 
of  Philip  ;  who  admitted  the  justice  of  the  second 
amendment,  ofiered  arbitration  respecting  the  third, 
hut  refused  to  ratify  the  first — disavowing  both  the 
general  proposition  and  the  subsequent  acceptance 
of  his  envoys  at  Athens*.  Moreover  he  displayed 
great  harshness  in  the  reception  of  Hegesippus  and 

'  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Haloimeso^  p.  81.  See  Ulpian  ad  Demoith. 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  364. 

'  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso^  p.  81,  84,  85.  ay^urfirfrti  fitj 
d€b<oK€vai  (Philip  contends  that  he  never  tendered  the  terms  of  peace 

for  amendment)   fjajBt  rovs  irp€<rfi€is  ravr*   fiprfxevcu  nphs  vyJas 

ToOro  df  rh  iiravopBiayLa  (the  second  amendment)  6fu>Xoy»i^  iv  rjy 
€iri(rTo\fj,  a>f  dKOV€T€,  dUaiov  r  etwi*  Koi  bix^a-Baiy  &c. 


looncfos. 
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his  colleagues ;  banisbing  from  Macedonia  the  Athe- 
nian poet  Xenokleides,  for  having  shown  hospitality 
towards  them'.    The  original  treaty  therefore  re- 
mained unaltered. 
B.C.  343.  Hegesippus  and  his  colleagues  had  gone  to  Mace- 

^ut  Hft.  <IoDi^»  ^ot  simply  to  present  for  Philip's  acceptance 
the  two  amendments  just  indicated,  but  also  to  de- 
mand from  him  the  restoration  of  the  little  island 
of  Halonnesus  (near  Skiathos),  which  he  had  taken 
since  the  peace.  Philip  denied  that  the  island  be- 
longed to  the  Athenians,  or  that  they  had  any  right 
to  make  such  a  demand;  affirming  that  he  had 
taken  it,  not  from  them,  but  from  a  pirate  named 
Sostratus,  who  was  endangering  the  navigation  of 
the  neighbouring  sea — and  that  it  now  belonged  to 
him.  If  the  Athenians  disputed  this,  he  offered 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration ;  to  restore 
the  island  to  Athens,  should  the  arbitrators  decide 
against  him— or  to  give  it  to  her,  even  should  they 
decide  in  his  favour*. 

'  Hegesippus  was  much  denounced  by  the  philippising  orators  at 
Athens  (Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  364).  His  embassy  to  Philip  has  been 
treated  by  some  authors  as  enforcing  a  "grossly  sophistical  constmc- 
tion  of  an  article  in  the  peace/'  which  Philip  justly  resented.  But 
in  my  judgement  it  was  no  construction  of  the  original  treaty,  nor  was 
there  any  sophistry  on  the  part  of  Athens.  It  was  an  amended  clause, 
presented  by  the  Athenians  in  place  of  the  original.  They  never 
affirmed  that  the  amended  clause  meant  the  same  thing  as  the  clause 
prior  to  amendment.  On  the  contrary,  they  imply  that  the  meaning 
is  not  the  same — ^and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  they  submit  the  amended 
form  of  words. 

<  Compare  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  77>  and  the  Epistola 
Philippic  p.  162.  The  former  says,  ZXtyt  dc  jcal  irp^v  ^im  rotavTow 
\6yovSf  oT€  wp6£  air^p  €irp€a-p€va-aii€v,  »s  XfjfTTas  d^cXdfiCFor 
Tavrr)V  rriv  vfj<rop  terrnreuro,  Koi  frpooTfKriv  avTTjp  iavrov  €lvai. 

Philip's  letter  agrees  as  to  the  main  facts. 
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Since  we  know  that  Philip  treated  Hegesippus  The  Athe. 
and  the  other  envoys  with  peculiar  harshness,  it  is  To  wcepf"* 
probable  that  the   diplomatic  argument  between  HSlnnesu. 
them,  about  Halonnesus  as  well  as  about  other  ^^^^^ow, 

claiining 

matters,  was  conducted  with  angry  feeling  on  both  restitution 
sides.  Hence  an  island,  in  itself  small  and  insigni-  right" 
ficant,  became  the  subject  of  prolonged  altercation 
for  two  or  three  years.  When  Hegesippus  and 
Demosthenes  maintained  that  Philip  had  wronged 
the  Athenians  about  Halonnesus,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  received  from  him  in  restitution  of  rightful 
Athenian  ownership,  not  as  a  gift  propria  motu — 
iSschines  and  others  treated  the  question  with  de- 
rision, as  a  controversy  about  syllables  ^  '*  Philip 
(they  said)  offers  to  give  us  Halonnesus.  Let  us 
take  it,  and  set  the  question  at  rest.  What  need 
to  care  whether  he  gives  it  to  us,  or  gives  it  back  to 
us  ?"  The  comic  writers  made  various  jests  on  the 
same  verbal  distinction,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
silly  subtlety.  But  though  party-orators  and  wits 
might  here  find  a  point  to  turn  or  a  sarcasm  to 
place,  it  is  certain  that  well-conducted  diplomacy, 
modem  as  well  as  ancient,  has  been  always  careful 
to  note  the  distinction  as  important.  The  question 
here  had  no  reference  to  capture  during  war,  but 
during  peace.  No  modern  diplomatist  will  accept 
restitution  of  what  has  been  unlawfully  taken,  if  he 
is  called  upon  to  recognise  it  as  gratuitous  cession 
from  the  captor.  The  plea  of  Philip — that  he  had 
taken  the  island,  not  from  Athens,  but  from  the 
pirate  Sostratus — was  not  a  valid  excuse,  assuming 

*  ^schines  adv.  Ktetiph.  p.  65.  c.  30.  ntpi  trvKkaP&v  duiif>€p6iifvo£, 
&c. 
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that  the   island   really   belonged   to  Athens.      If 
Sostratus  had  committed  piratical  damage,  Philip 
ought  to  have  applied  to  Athens  for  redress,  which 
he  evidently  did  not  do.     It  was  only  in  case  of  re- 
dress being  refused,  that  he  could  be  entitled  to 
right  himself  by  force  ;  and  even  then,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  his  taking  of  the  island  could  give 
him  any  right  to  it  against  Athens.    The  Athenians 
refused  his  proposition  of  arbitration ;  partly  because 
they  were  satisfied  of  their  own  right  to  the  island 
— ^partly  because  they  were  jealous  of  admitting 
Philip  to  any  recognised  right  of  interference  with 
their  insular  ascendency  ^ 
Haionnesus       Halouncsus  remained  under  garrison  by  Philip, 
retaken—    fonuiug  ouc  amoug  many  topics  of  angry  commu- 
b^^wMD      nication  by  letters  and  by  envoys,  between  him  and 
uSe""*    Athens— until  at  length  (seemingly  about  341  b.c.) 
nUnt.         (i^g  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pepa- 
rSthus  retook  it  and  carried  off  his  garrison.    Upon 
this   proceeding  Philip  addressed  several  remon- 
strances, both  to  the  Peparethians  and  to  the  Athe- 
nians.    Obtaining  no  redress,  he  attacked  Pepard- 
thus,  and  took  severe  revenge  upon  the  inhabitants. 
The  Athenians  then  ordered  their  admiral  to  make 
reprisals  upon  him,  so  that  the  war,  though  not  yet 
actually   declared,   was   approaching   nearer    and 
nearer  towards  renewal^. 

>  Pieudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  78-80. 

'  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  162.  The  oration  of  Pseudo- 
Demosthenes  De  Halonneso  is  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  people  on 
one  of  these  epistolary  communications  of  Philip,  brought  by  some 
envoys  who  had  also  addressed  the  people  vivd  voce.  The  letter  of 
Philip  adverted  to  several  other  topics  besides,  but  that  of  Haionnesus 
came  first. 
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But  it  was  not  only  in  Halonnesus  that  Athens  Movementt 

^  of  the  phU 

found  herself  beset  by  Philip  and  the  philippising  lippismg 
factions.  Even  her  own  frontier  on  the  side  towards  Megara-l 
Boeotia  now  required  constant  watching,  since  the  HI  EretnT 
Thebans  had  been  relieved  from  their  Phokian 
enemies ;  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  garrisons 
of  hoplites  at  Drymus  and  Panaktum^  In  Megara 
an  insurgent  party  under  Perilaus  had  laid  plans  for 
seizing  the  city  through  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Philip's 
troops,  which  could  easily  be  sent  from  the  Mace- 
donian army  now  occupying  Phokis,  by  sea  to 
Pegse,  the  Megarian  port  on  the  Krissaean  Gulf. 
Apprised  of  this  conspiracy,  the  Megarian  govern- 
ment solicited  aid  from  Athens.  Phokion,  con- 
ducting the  Athenian  hoplites  to  Megara  with  the 
utmost  celerity,  assured  the  safety  of  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  re-established  the  Long  Walls  to 
Nisaea,  so  as  to  render  it  always  accessible  to  Athe- 
nians by  sea^.  In  Euboea,  the  cities  of  Oreus  and 
Eretria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  philippising  leaders, 
and  became  hostile  to  Athens.  In  Oreus,  the 
greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  persuaded  to 
second  the  views  of  Philip's  chief  adherent  Phi- 
listides ;  who  prevailed  on  them  to  silence  the  remon- 
strances, and  imprison  the  person,  of  the  opposing 
leader  Euphrseus,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
Philistides  then,  watching  his  opportunity,  procured 

'  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  446.  I  take  these  words  to  denote,  not 
any  one  particular  outmarch  to  these  phices,  but  a  standing  guard  kept 
there  since  the  exposure  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Attica  after  the 
peace.  For  the  great  importance  of  Panaktum,  as  a  frontier  position 
between  Athens  and  Thebes,  see  Thucydides^  v.  35,  36,  39. 

<  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  368,  435,  446,  448;  PhiUppic  iv.  p.  133; 
De  Coronft,  p.  324 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16. 
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the  introduction  of  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops, 
by  means  of  whom  he  assured  to  himself  the  rule 
of  the  city  as  Philip's  instrument ;  while  Eaphrseus, 
agonised  with  grief  and  alarm,  slew  himself  in 
prison.     At  Eretria,  Kleitarchus  with  others  carried 
on   the  like   conspiracy.     Having  expelled   their 
principal  opponents,    and    refused    admission   to 
Athenian  envoys,  they  procured  1000  Macedonian 
troops  under  Hipponikus  ;  they  thus  mastered  Ere- 
tria  itself,  and  destroyed  the  fortified  seaport  called 
Porthmus,  in  order  to  break  the  easy  communication 
with  Athens.     Oreus  and  Eretria  are  represented 
by  Demosthenes  as  suffering  miserable  oppression 
under  these  two  despots,  Philistides  andKleitarchus^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Chalkis,  the  chief  city  in  Eubcea, 
appears  to  have  been  still  free,  and  leaning  to  Athens 
rather  than  to  Philip,  under  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  a  leading  citizen  named  Kallias. 
■.^c.  342-         At  this  time,  it  appears,  Philip  was  personally 
occupied  with  operations  in  Thrace;  where  he  passed 
at  least  eleven  months,  and  probably  more',  leaving 
the  management  of  affairs  in  Euboea  to  his  com- 
manders in  Phokis  and  Thessaly.      He  was  now 
seemingly  preparing  his  schemes  for  mastering  the 
important  outlets  from  the  Euxine  into  the  iSgean 
— the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont — and  the  Greek 

^  The  general  state  of  things,  as  here  giyen,  at  Oreus  and  Eretria, 
existed  at  the  time  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his  two  orations — ^the 
third  Philippic  and  the  oration  on  the  Chersonese;  in  the  late  spring 
and  summer  of  341  B.C. — De  Chersoneso,  p.  98,  99,  104;  Philipp.  iii. 
p.  112,  116,  125,  126. 

dovktvov<ri  yc  fuurrtyovfitvoi  ical  orpcjSXov/icyoi  (the  people  of 

Eretria  under  Kleitarchus,  p.  128). 

*  Demosth.  De  Chersoneso,  p.  99. 


341 
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cities  on  those  coasts.    Upon  these  straits  depended  p*»'*»p  '» 
the  main  supply  of  imported  corn  for  Athens  and  disputes 
a  large  part  of  the  Grecian  world ;  and  hence  the  Bosphoms 
great  value  of  the  Athenian  possession  of  the  Cher-  fe^pont^ 
sonese.  ^^^^ 

Respecting  this  peninsula,  angry  disputes  now  ^^J^l^^^ 
arose.     To  protect  her  settlers  there  established,  chenonese. 
Athens  had  sent  Diopeithes  with  a  body  of  mer-  part  with  ^' 
cenaries — unprovided  with  pay,  however,  and  left  diam"" 
to   levy  contributions   where   they  could;    while  Jg^™^ 
Philip  had  taken  under  his  protection  and  garrisoned  ^^^^\' 
Kardia — a  city  situated  within  the  peninsula  near  its  complaints 
isthmus,  but  ill-disposed  to  Athens,  asserting  inde-  Diopeithes. 
pendence  and  admitted  at  the  peace  of  346  B.C.,  by 
iSschines  and  the  Athenian  envoys,  as  an  ally  of 
Philip  to  take  part  in  the  peace-oath8\    In  conjunc- 
tion with   the  Kardians,  Philip  had  appropriated 
and  distributed  lands  which  the  Athenian  settlers 
affirmed  to  be  theirs ;  and  when  they  complained 
he  insisted  that  they  should  deal  with  Kardia  as 
an  independent  city,  by  reference  to  arbitration^ 
This  they  refused,  though  their  envoy  iSschines 
had  recognised  Kardia  as  an  independent  ally  of 
Philip  when  the  peace  was  sworn. 

Here  was  a  state  of  conflicting  pretensions  out  of 
which  hostilities  were  sure  to  grow.  The  Mace- 
donian troops  overran  the  Chersonese,  while  Dio- 
peithes on  his  side  made  excursions  out  of  the 
peninsula,  invading  portions  of  Thrace  subject  to 

1  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  677 ;    De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  396 ;    De 
Chereoneso,  p.  104, 105. 
'  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso,  p.  87. 
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Philip ;  who  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  Athens  ^ 

While  thus  complaining  at  Athens,  Philip  was  at 

the  same  time  pushing  his  conquests  in  Thrace 

against  the  Thracian  princes  Kersobleptes,  Teres, 

and  Sitalkes*,  upon  whom  the  honorary  grant  of 

Athenian  citizenship  had  been  conferred. 

Accusations      The  complaiuts  of  Philip,  and  the  speeches  of  his 

Dk^^lthes    partisans  at  Athens,  raised  a  strong  feeling  against 

bylhe^phi-  Diopcithcs  at  Athens,  so  that  the  people  seemed 

witois—     disposed  to  recall  and  punish  him.     It  is  against 

^"*>V^^    this  step  that  Demosthenes  protests  in  his  speech 

nes  defends  *  r  r 

him—  on  the  Chersonese.  Both  that  speech,  and  his 
the  Cher-  third  Philippic  were  delivered  in  34 1-340  b.c.  ;  seem- 
thi!Si  Phu  ingly  in  the  last  half  of  341  b.c  In  both,  he  re- 
i»pp»c-  sumes  that  energetic  and  uncompromising  tone  of 
hostility  towards  Philip,  which  had  characterized 
the  first  Philippic  and  the  Olynthiacs.  He  calls  * 
upon  his  countrymen  not  only  to  sustain  Diopeithes, 
but  also  to  renew  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip 
in  every  other  way.  Philip  (he  says),  while  pre- 
tending in  words  to  keep  the  peace,  had  long  ago 
broken  it  by  his  acts,  and  by  aggressions  in  num- 
berless quarters.  If  Athens  chose  to  imitate  him 
by  keeping  the  peace  in  name,  let  her  do  so ;  but 
at  any  rate,  let  her  imitate  him  also  by  prosecuting 
a  strenuous  war  in  reality^.  Chersonesus,  the 
ancient  possession  of  Athens,  could  be  protected 
only  by  encouraging  and  reinforcing  Diopeithes ; 
Byzantium  also  was  sure  to  become  the  next  object 

^  Demosth.  De  Chersoneso,  p.  93 ;  Pseudo-Demosth.  De  Halonneso, 
p.  87;  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  161. 

'  Epistol.  Philipp.  1.  c.  *  Philippic  iii.  p.  112. 
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of  Philip's  attack,  and  ought  to  be  preserved,  as 
essential  to  the  interests  of  Athens,  though  hitherto 
the  Byzantines  had  been  disaffected  towards  her. 
But  even  these  interests,  important  as  they  were, 
must  be  viewed  only  as  parts  of  a  still  more  im- 
portant whole.  The  Hellenic  world  altogether  was 
in  imminent  danger^ ;  overridden  by  Philip's  pro- 
digious military  force ;  torn  in  pieces  by  local  fac- 
tions leaning  upon  his  support ;  and  sinking  every 
day  into  degradation  more  irrecoverable.  There 
was  no  hope  of  rescue  for  the  Hellenic  name  except 
from  the  energetic  and  well-directed  military  action 
of  Athens.  She  must  stand  forth  in  all  her  might 
and  resolution  ;  her  citizens  must  serve  in  person, 
pay  direct  taxes  readily,  and  forego  for  the  time 
their  festival-fund ;  when  they  had  thus  shown 
themselves  ready  to  bear  the  real  pinch  and  hard- 
ship of  the  contest,  then  let  them  send  round  en-  ' 
voys  to  invoke  the  aid  of  other  Greeks  against  the 
common  enemy*. 

Such,  in  its  general  tone,  is  the  striking  harangue  b.c.  341-. 
known  as  the  third  Philippic.     It  appears  that  the  j^^jj^^^ 
Athenians  were  now  coming  round  more  into  bar-  influence  of 
mony  with  Demosthenes  than  they  had  ever  been  nes  at 
before.   They  perceived — what  the  orator  had  long  AUicnuil^ 
ago  pointed  out — that  Philip  went  on  pushing  from  ^*up!)^ 
one  acquisition  to  another,  and  became  only  the  J^'^"^" 
more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  others  were  qui-  — oreug 
escent.    They  were  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  ire  ube- 
the  two  important  positions  of  the  Hellespont  and  Eub<M?i 
Bosphorus,  ^^^ 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  ^^"p* 

>  Philippic  iii.  p.  118,  119.  •  Philippic  iii.  p.  129,  130. 
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positive  influence  of  Demosthenes  in  determining 
the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen,  becomes  very 
considerable.  He  had  already  been  employed  seve- 
ral times  as  envoy — to  Peloponnesus  (344-343  b.c), 
to  Ambrakia,  Leukas,  Korkyra,  the  lUyrians,  and 
Thessaly.  He  now  moved,  first  a  mission  of  en- 
voys to  Euboea,  where  a  plan  of  operations  was  pro- 
bably concerted  with  Kallias  and  the  Chalkidians 
— and  subsequently,  the  despatch  of  a  military  force 
to  the  same  island,  against  Oreus  and  Eretria\ 
This  expedition,  commanded  by  Phokion,  was  suc- 
cessful. Oreus  and  Eretria  were  liberated ;  Kiel- 
tarchus  and  Philistides,  with  the  Macedonian  troops, 
were  expelled  from  the  island,  though  both  in  vain 
tried  to  propitiate  Athens*.  Kallias  also,  with  the 
Chalkidians  of  Euboea^  and  the  Megarians,  contri- 
buted as  auxiliaries  to  this  success®.  On  his  pro- 
position, supported  by  Demosthenes,  the  attendance 
and  tribute  from  deputies  of  the  Euboic  cities  to 
the  synod  at  Athens,  were  renounced  ;  and  in  place 
of  it  was  constituted  an  Euboic  synod,  sitting  at 
Chalkis  ;  independent  of,  yet  allied  with,  Athens*. 
In  this  Euboic  synod  Kallias  was  the  leading  man ; 

>  Demosth.  De  Coroii&,  p.  252.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  74. 

'  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  *Qp€6£. 

*  Machines  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  67>  68.  .^Ischines  greatly  stigmatises 
Demosthenes  for  having  deprived  the  Athenian  synod  of  these  im- 
portant memhers.  But  the  £uboean  members  certainly  had  not  been 
prodnctive  of  any  good  to  Athens  by  their  attendance,  real  or  nominal, 
at  her  synod,  for  some  years  past.  The  formation  of  a  free  Euboic 
synod  probably  afforded  the  best  chance  of  ensuring  real  harmony 
between  the  island  and  Athens. 

iBschines  gives  here  a  long  detail  of  allegations,  about  the  coirupt 
intrigues  between  Demosthenes  and  Kallias  at  Athens.  Many  of  these 
allegations  are  impossible  to  reconcile  with  what  we  know  of  the  course 
of  history  at  the  time.  We  must  recollect  that  ^schines  makes  the 
statement  eleven  years  after  the  events. 
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forward  both  as  a  partisan  of  Athens  and  as  an 
enemy  of  Philip.  He  pushed  his  attack  beyond 
the  limits  of  Euboea  to  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  from 
whence  probably  came  the  Macedonian  troops  who 
had  formed  the  garrison  of  Oreus  under  Philistides. 
He  here  captured  several  of  the  towns  allied  with 
or  garrisoned  by  Philip  ;  together  with  various 
Macedonian  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  he  sold  as 
slaves.  For  these  successes  the  Athenians  awarded 
to  him  a  public  vote  of  thanks  ^  He  also  employed 
himself  (during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  341-340 
B.C.)  in  travelling  as  missionary  throughout  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  organise  a  confederacy  against  Philip. 
In  that  mission  he  strenuously  urged  the  cities  to 
send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens,  in  the  ensu* 
ing  month  Anthesterion  (February),  340  b.c.  But 
though  he  made  flattering  announcement  at  Athens 
of  concurrence  and  support  promised  to  him,  the 
projected  congress  came  to  nothing'. 

While  the  important  success  in  Euboea  relieved  b.c.  340 
Athens  from  anxiety  on  that  side,  Demosthenes  was  MUdon  of 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  Chersonese  and  to  Byzantium.  i>emo«the^ 

•'  .  ,  "^  nea  to  the 

He  would  doubtless  encourage  Diopeithes,  and  may  chenonese 
perhaps  have  carried  to  him  some  reinforcements,  uum-^hu'^' 
But  his  services  were  principally  useful  at  Byzan-  iSwJSTn 
tium.    That  city  had   long  been   badly  disposed  fh^Byafn- 
towards  Athens — from  recollections  of  the  Social  S??.'  ^**°". 

Philip,  and 

War,  and  from  jealousy  about  the  dues  on  corn-  bringing 

•^  ''  them  into 

»  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  169.  ^^^""^ 

'  i£schine8  adv.  Ktesiph.  1.  c.    jBschines  here  specifies  the  month,  Athens. 

but  not  the  year.   It  appears  to  me  that  Anthesterion,  340  B.C.  (Olymp. 

109,  4),  is  the  most  likely  date ;  though  Bohnecke  and  others  place  it  a 

year  earlier. 
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ships  passing  the  Bosphorus;  moreover,  it  had 
been  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  Philip ;  who 
was  now  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  prevail  on  the 
Byzantines  to  join  him  in  active  warfare  against 
Athens.  So  eflfectively  did  Demosthenes  employ 
his  eloquence  at  Byzantium,  that  he  frustrated  this 
purpose,  overcame  the  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the 
citizens,  and  brought  them  to  see  how  much  it 
concerned  both  their  interest  and  their  safety  to 
combine  with  Athens  in  resisting  the  farther  pre- 
ponderance of  Philip.  The  Byzantines,  together 
with  their  allies  and  neighbours  the  Perinthians, 
contracted  alliance  with  Athens.  Demosthenes 
takes  just  pride  in  having  achieved  for  his  country- 
men this  success  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
in  spite  of  adverse  probabilities.  Had  Philip  been 
able  to  obtain  the  active  cooperation  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus,  he  would  have  become  master  of  the 
corn-supply  and  probably  of  the  Hellespont  also, 
so  that  war  in  those  regions  would  have  become 
almost  impracticable  for  Athens  ^ 

As  this  unexpected  revolution  in  the  policy  of 
Byzantium  was  eminently  advantageous  to  Athens, 

^  Demosth.  De  Coroii&  p.  254,  d04,  308.  pov\6fup09  rrjs  amnrofi^ 
irtas  Kvpiog  ytviaOat,  (Philip),  iraptkBmv  iwl  Bpaicrfs  Bv^avriovs  av/i^ 
fAaxovs  6vTas  avr^  t6  fUv  npSyrov  ^(iov  ovfiiroXtfuuf  t6v  vp^  v/w 

ff  fiiv  ffi^  froKtrfia avrl  d«  rev  rbv'EXk^awoyrov  ?X€ty  ^(Ximtrov, 

\afi6ifTa  BvCoyriov,  avfiiro\€fPiaf  rovs  Bvfayriovr  {leff  rffjL&v  vp6s  ovr&ir 
(€iroirfa-(v) Tis   6    Kuikvo-as  t6p  'EKKriairoyrov  aXXorpu^poi  jcar* 

€K€i¥OV£  TOVS  XP^^^^^  i    (p*  2551) 

Compare  Machines  ady.  Ktesiph.  p.  90. 

That  Demosthenes  foresaw,  seTeral  months  earlier,  the  plana  of 
Philip  upon  Byzantium,  is  evident  from  the  orations  De  Chenoneso, 
p.  93-106,  and  Philippic  iii.  p.  115. 
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80  it  was  proportionally  mortifying  to  Philip ;  who  p*>»"p  «>«■ 
resented  it  so  much,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  siege  of 
commenced  the  siege  of  Perinthus  by  land  and  sea\  he'ili^archr 
a  little  before  Midsummer  340  b.c.     He  brought  S^nel"' 
up  his  fleet  through  the  Hellespont  into  the  Pro-  '^'^^^'" 
pontisy  and  protected  it  in  its  passage,  against  the  ^^^^^y 
attack  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese^,  by  against 
causing  his  land-force  to  traverse  and  lay  waste 
that  peninsula.     This  was  a  violation  of  Athenian 
territory,  adding  one  more  to  the  already  accumu- 
lated causes  of  war.     At  the  same  time,  it  appears 
that  he  now  let  loose  his  cruisers  against  the  Athe- 
nian merchantmen,  many  of  which  he  captured  and 
appropriated.    These  captures,  together  with  the 
incursions  on  the  Chersonese,  served  as  last  addi- 
tional provocations,  working  up  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  to  a  positive  declaration  of  war^.  Shortly 
after  Midsummer  340  b.c,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
archonship  of  Theophrastus,  they  passed  a  formal 
decree'*  to  remove  the  column  on  which  the  peace  of 
346  B.C.  stood  recorded,  and  to  renew  the  war  openly 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  74. 

'  Epistola  PMlippi  ap.  Demosth.  p.  163. 

'  That  these  were  the  two  last  causes  which  immediately  preceded 
and  determined  the  declaration  of  war,  we  may  see  by  Demosthenes,  De 
Goronft,  p.  249—- Kol  fi^v  r^y  fiprpnfv  y*  (Ktufos  ^Xvcrc  ra  nXoia  Xa/Sop, 

*AXX'  ejTcid^  <l>€LV€p&s  ijBfj  rA  irXota  eVccrvXiyro,  XtppSvYfaot  iiropOtiro, 
M.  T^v  ^Attiktip  inopmff  Sy$p€»nos,  oifKtr*  iv  dfjucfmrPriTrja'ifup  rci  trpay- 
fxara  ^v,  aXX'  cWtor^fcci  ir6ktfMs,  &c.  (p.  274). 

*  Philochorus,  Frag.  135,  ed.  Didot;  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammieum, 
p.  738-741  i  Diodonis,  xvi.  77.  The  citation  given  by  Dionysius  out 
of  Philochorus  is  on  one  point  not  quite  accurate.  It  states  that  De- 
mosthenes moved  the  decisive  resolution  for  declaring  war ;  whereas 
Demosthenes  himself  tells  us  that  none  of  the  motions  at  this  juncture 
were  made  by  him  (De  Coron&,  p.  250). 
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and  explicitly  against  Philip.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  was  done  while  Demosthenes  was  still 
absent  on  his  mission  at  the  Hellespont  and  Bos- 
phorus ;  for  he  expressly  states  that  none  of  the 
decrees  immediately  bringing  on  hostilities  were 
moved  by  him,  but  all  of  them  by  other  citizens' ;  a 
statement  which  we  may  reasonably  believe,  since 
he  would  be  rather  proud  than  ashamed  of  such  an 
initiative. 

About  the  same  time,  as  it  would  appear,  Philip 
on  his  side  addressed  a  manifesto  and  declaration 
of  war  to  the  Athenians.  In  this  paper  he  enume- 
rated many  wrongs  done  by  them  to  him,  and  still 
remaining  unredressed  in  spite  of  formal  remon- 
strance ;  for  which  wrongs  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  just  revenge  by  open  hostilities^. 

'  Demosth.  De  Coron4,  p.  250.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  take  no  notice 
of  the  two  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  letter  of  Philip,  embodied 
in  the  oration  De  Coron&,p.  249,250,251.  I  have  ahneady  stated  that 
all  the  documents  which  we  read  as  attached  to  this  oration  are  so 
tainted  either  with  manifest  error  or  with  causes  of  doubt,  that  I  can- 
not cite  them  as  authorities  in  this  history,  wherever  they  stand  alone. 
Accordingly,  I  take  no  account  either  of  the  supposed  siege  of  Selym* 
bria,  mentioned  in  Philip's  pretended  letter,  but  mentioned  nowhere 
else — nor  of  the  twenty  Athenian  ships  captured  by  the  Macedonian 
admiral  Amyntas,  and  afterwards  restored  by  Philip  on  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Athenians,  mentioned  in  the  pretended  Athenian  decree  moTed 
by  Enbulus.  Neither  Demosthenes,  nor  Philochorus,  nor  Diodorus, 
nor  Justin,  says  anything  about  the  siege  of  Selymbria,  though  all 
of  them  allude  to  the  attacks  on  Byzantium  and  Perinthus.  I  do 
not  belieye  that  the  siege  of  Selymbria  ever  occurred.  Moreover, 
Athenian  vessels  captured,  but  afterwards  restored  by  Philip  on  re- 
monstrance from  the  Athenians,  can  hardly  have  been  the  actual  cause 
of  war. 

The  pretended  decrees  and  letter  do  not  fit  the  passage  of  Demo- 
sthenes to  which  they  are  attached. 

*  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  165.  This  Epistle  of  Philip  to 
the  Athenians  appears  here  inserted  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Some  critics  reject  it  as  spurious,  but  I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for 
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He  adverted  to  the  seizure,  on  Macedonian  soil,  of 
Nikias  his  herald  carrying  despatches ;  the  Athe- 
nians (he  alleged)  had  detained  this  herald  as  pri* 
soner  for  ten  months  and  had  read  the  despatches 
publicly  in  their  assembly.  He  complained  that 
Athens  had  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Thasos, 
in  harbouring  triremes  from  Byzantium  and  priva- 
teers from  other  quarters,  to  the  annoyance  of  Ma- 
cedonian commerce*  He  dwelt  on  the  aggressive 
proceedings  of  Diopeithes  in  Thrace,  and  of  Kallias 
in  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae.  He  denounced  the  appli- 
cation made  by  Athens  to  the  Persians  for  aid 
against  him,  as  a  departure  from  Hellenic  patriot- 
ism, and  from  the  Athenian  maxims  of  aforetime. 
He  alluded  to  the  unbecoming  intervention  of 
Athens  in  defence  of  the  Thracian  princes  Teres 
and  Kersobleptes,  neither  of  them  among  the  sworn 
partners  in  the  peace,  against  him ;  to  the  protec- 
tion conferred  by  Athens  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Peparethus,  whom  he  had  punished  for  hostilities 
against  his  garrison  in  Halonnesus ;  to  the  danger 
incurred  by  his  fleet  in  sailing  up  the  Hellespont, 
from  the  hostilities  of  the  Athenian  settlers  in  the 
Chersonese,  who  had  cooperated  with  his  enemies 
the  Byzantines,  and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  the  ships  by  marching  a  land-force 

such  an  opinion.  Whether  it  be  the  composition  of  Philip  himself,  or 
of  some  Greek  employed  in  Philip's  cabinet,  is  a  point  which  we  have 
no  means  of  determining. 

The  oration  of  Demosthenes,  which  is  said  to  be  delivered  in  reply  to 
this  letter  of  Philip  (Orat.  xi.),  is,  in  my  judgement,  wrongly  described. 
Not  only  it  has  no  peculiar  bearing  on  the  points  contained  in  the  letter 
— but  it  must  also  be  two  or  three  months  later  in  date,  siuce  it  men- 
tions the  aid  sent  by  the  Persian  satraps  to  Perinthus,  and  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Philip  (p.  153). 


-^-^^  638 

e  jmairi      :    '"  a  ring   the  last  two  CompUints 

ii^B>  iiw  ^^  ^j  Philip^  we  cannot  ^inlt'the 

00^  ait  i«-  ,,( a  hostile  character  ^Sf^J^ucy 

mffjnr'tmmmr-  -ide  as  well  as  on  his.  ^JVif^ 

■Uk9v  e  ^k^^  -^^  u]  repeatedly  proposed  ws  lecture 

tibtammm^  mmaEr-  )1  differences — whether  ▼ant«getof 

purpose.    It  was  greatly  ^^^* 

ns  at  peace  and  tranquil^ 

ascendency  everywhere 

^  power  for  ultimate  employ- 

'  be  unable  to  resist.     The 

th  been  made  to  feel»  that 

in   these  proceedings  would 

the  amount  of  favour  tendered 

^<eus — that  they  should  be 

'   \\ie  lecture,  which  he  thinks 

f  ii  to  them  and  to  their  popular 

better  than  insulting  derision.     It 

U  ei^coHiiums  on  peace — as  if  it  were 

Mjcuus  to  the  Athenian  public, 

.cuddtions  of  war  originated  only 

1  caLunmious  orators  for  their  own 

need  by  the  greatest  aggressor  and 

IS  age,  whose  whole  life  was  passed 

w.  tiie  L  la  borate  organisation  of  great 

.<t;;  and  addressed  to  a  people  whose 

iruiity  then  was,  an  aversion  almost  un- 

•  to  the  personal  hardships  and  pecu- 

ci.s  of  tftcctive  war.     This  passage  of 

.  -to  ouiy  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme 

p\^h  and  the  other  philippising  partisans 

iiui  assembly. 

Mvs  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides. 
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through  the  Chersonese.     He  vindicated  his  own 
proceedings  in  aiding  his  allies  the  inhabitants  of 
Kardia,  complaining  that  the  Athenians  had  re- 
fused to  submit  their  differences  with  that  city  to 
an  equitable  arbitration*     He  repelled  the  Athenian 
pretensions  of  right  to  Amphipolis,  asserting  his 
own  better  right  to  the  place,  on  all  grounds.     He 
insisted  especially  on  the  offensive  behaviour  of 
the  Athenians,  in  refusing,  when  he  had  sent  en- 
voys conjointly  with  all  his  allies,  to  ^*  conclude  a 
just  convention  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  generally." 
— *^  Had  you  acceded  to  this  proposition  (he  said), 
you  might  have  placed  out  of  danger  all  those  who 
really  suspected  my  purposes,  or  you  might  have 
exposed  me  publicly  as  the  most  worthless  of  men. 
It  was  to  the  interest  of  your  people  to  accede,  but 
not  to  the  interest  of  your  orators.    To  them — ^as 
those  affirm  who  know  your  government  best — 
peace  is  war,   and  war,  peace;  for  they  always 
make  money  at  the  expense  of  your  generals,  either 
as  accusers  or  as  defenders ;  moreover  by  reviling 
in  the  public  assembly  your  leading  citizens  at  home, 
and  other  men  of  eminence  abroad,  they  acquire  with 
the  multitude  credit  for  popular  dispositions.     It 
would  be  easy  for  me,  by  the  most  trifling  presents, 
to  silence  their  invectives  and  make  them  trumpet 
my  praises.    But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appearing 
to  purchase  your  good-will  from  them^." 

It  is  of  little  moment  to  verify  or  appreciate  the 
particular  complaints  here  set  forth,  even  if  we  had 
adequate  information  for  the  purpose.     Under  the 

>  Epifltol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosth.  p.  159,  164 ;  compare  Isokrates, 
Or.  V.  (Philip.)  s.  82.  • 
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feeling  which  had  prevailed  during  the  last  two  compuinii 
years  between  the  Athenians  and  Philip,  we  cannot  ^iiilt?he 
doubt  that  many  detached  acts  of  a  hostile  character  ^jT^pXy 
had  been  committed  on  their  side  as  well  as  on  his.  J^J*^^ 
Philip's  allegation — that  he  had  repeatedly  proposed  >>»  i««ture 
to  them  amicable  adjustment  of  differences — ^whether  mntaget  of 
true  or  not,  is  little  to  the  purpose.    It  was  greatly  ^^' 
to  his  interest  to  keep  Athens  at  peace  and  tranquil, 
while  he  established  his  ascendency  everywhere 
else,  and  accumidated  a  power  for  ultimate  employ- 
ment such  as  she  would  be  unable  to  resist.    The 
Athenians  had  at  length  been  made  to  feel,  that 
farther  acquiescence  in  these  proceedings  would 
only  ensure  to  them  the  amount  of  favour  tendered 
by  Polyphemus  to  Odysseus — that  they  should  be 
devoured  last.     But  the  lecture,  which  he  thinks 
fit  to  administer  both  to  them  and  to  their  popular 
orators,  is  little  better  than  insulting  derision.     It 
is  strange  to  read  encomiums  on  peace — as  if  it  were 
indisputably  advantageous  to  the  Athenian  public, 
and  as  if  recommendations  of  war  originated  only 
with  venal  and  calumnious  orators  for  their  own 
profit — pronounced  by  the  greatest  aggressor  and 
conqueror  of  his  age,  whose  whole  life  was  passed 
in  war  and  in  the  elaborate  organisation  of  great 
military  force;  and  addressed  to  a  people  whose 
leading  infirmity  then  was^  an  aversion  almost  un- 
conquerable to  the  personal  hardships  and  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  of  effective  war.     This  passage  of 
the  manifesto  may  probably  be  intended  as  a  theme 
for  ^schines  and  the  other  pbilippising  partisans 
in  the  Athenian  assembly. 

War  was  now  an  avowed  fact  on  both  sides.    At  »•<'•  s^o 

(Autumn). 
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the  iDstigation  of  Demosthenes  and  others,  the 
Athenians  decreed  to  equip  a  naval  force,  which 
was  sent  under  Chares  to  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis. 

Meanwhile  Philip  brought  up  to  the  siege  of 
Perinthus  an  army  of  30,000  men^  and  a  stock  of 
engines  and  projectiles  such  as  had  never  before 
been  8een^  His  attack  on  this  place  was  remark- 
able not  only  for  great  bravery  and  perseverance 
on  both  sides,  but  also  for  the  extended  scale  of  the 
military  operations'.  Perinthus  was  strong  and 
defensible;  situated  on  a  promontory  terminating 
in  abrupt  cliffs  southward  towards  the  Propontis, 
unassailable  from  seaward,  but  sloping,  though 
with  a  steep  declivity  towards  the  land,  with  which 
it  was  joined  by  an  isthmus  of  not  more  than  a  fur- 
long in  breadth.  Across  this  isthmus  stretched 
the  outer  wall,  behind  which  were  seen  the  houses 
of  the  town,  lofty,  strongly  built,  and  rising  one 
above  the  other  in  terraces  up  the  ascent  of  the 
promontory.  Philip  pressed  the  place  with  re- 
peated assaults  on  the  outer  wall;  battering  it 
with  rams,  undermining  it  by  sap,  and  rolling  up 
moveable  towers  said  to  be  120  feet  in  height  (higher 

1  How  much  improvement  Philip  had  made  in  engines  for  siege,  as 
a  part  of  his  general  miUtary  organisation — ^is  attested  in  a  curioiis 
passage  of  a  later  author  on  mechanics.  Athenaeus,  De  Machinis  ap. 
Auctor.  Mathem.  Veter.  p.  3,  ed.  Paris. — eirUha-tv  d€  ?Xaj3ev  i^  rotavnf 
fu/jXat^owoita  Snatra  KoriL  rifv  rov  Liowiriov  rov  SuecXtwrw  rvpaafwihof 
Kara  rf  ri^  ^iX/inrov  rov  'Ajivvrou  paa-£K€uuf,  &t€  €iroXi<$/>KCi  Bv^oirtow 
^(XiTTvroff.  EvrjfUpti  ^€  rj  roiavrtj  rix^  noXw€«do£  6  Occro-oX^ff,  oZ  o2 
fxaOrfTcii  avv(aTpaT€voyro  'AXcfovdp^. 

Respecting  the  engines  employed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse^  see 
Diodor.  xiv.  42,  48,  60. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  74-76 ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Alexaudri,  c.  70 ;  also  Laconic. 
Apophthegm,  p.  215,  and  De  Fortunft  Alexan.  p.  339. 
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even  than  the  towers  of  the  Perinthian  wall),  so  as 
to  chase  away  the  defenders  by  missiles,  and  to 
attempt  an  assault  by  boarding-planks  hand  to 
hand.  The  Perinthians,  defending  themselves  with 
energetic  valour,  repelled  him  for  a  long  time  from 
the  outer  wall.  At  length  the  besieging  engines, 
with  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Macedonian  soldiers 
animated  by  Philip's  promises,  overpowered  this 
wall,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  town.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  town  itself  supplied  a 
new  defensible  position  to  its  citizens.  The  lower 
range  of  houses,  united  by  strong  barricades  across 
the  streets,  enabled  the  Perinthians  still  to  hold 
out.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  however,  the 
town  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Olynthus,  had 
they  not  been  sustained  by  effective  foreign  aid. 
Not  only  did  their  Byzantine  kinsmen  exhaust 
themselves  to  furnish  every  sort  of  assistance  by 
sea,  but  also  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  Persian  satraps 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis,  cooperated. 
A  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries  under  ApoUodorus, 
sent  across  from  Asia  by  the  Phrygian  satrap 
Arsites,  together  with  ample  supplies  of  stores 
by  sea,  placed  Perinthus  in  condition  to  defy  the 
besiegers  \ 

After  a  siege  which  can  hardly  have  lasted  less  b.c.  340. 
than  three  months,  Philip  found  all  his  efforts 
against  Perinthus  baffled.  He  then  changed  his 
plan,  withdrew  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  suddenly 
appeared  before  Byzantium.  The  walls  were  strong, 
but  inadequately  manned  and  prepared ;  much  of 

'  DemoBth.  ad  Philip.  Epistol.  p.  153 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  75  -,  PaasaniaB,  i. 
29.7. 
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the  ByzantiDe  force  being  in  service  at  Perinthus. 
Among  several  vigorous  attacks,  Philip  contrived 
to  effect  a  surprise  on  a  dark  and  stormy  nighty 
which  was  very  near  succeeding.    The  Byzantines 
defended  themselves  bravely,   and  even  defeated 
his  fleet;  but  they  too  were  rescued  chiefly  by 
foreign  aid.    The  Athenians — now  acting  under  the 
inspirations  of  Demosthenes,  who  exhorted  them  to 
bury  in  a  generous  oblivion  all  their  past  grounds 
of  offence  against  Byzantium — sent  a  still  more 
powerful  fleet  to  the  rescue,  under  the  vigorous 
guidance  of  Phokion^  instead  of  the  loose  and  rapa- 
cious Chares.     Moreover  the  danger  of  Byzantium 
called  forth  strenuous  efforts  from  the  chief  islanders 
of  the  iEgean — Chians,  Rhodians,  Koans,  &c.,  to 
whom  it  was  highly  important  that  Philip  should 
not  become  master  of  the  great  passage  for  im- 
ported com  into  the  Grecian  seas.    The  large  com- 
bined  fleet  thus  assembled  was  fully  sufficient  to 
protect  Byzantium^.     Compelled  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  that  city  as  well  as  of  Perinthus,  Philip 
was  farther  baffled  in  an  attack  on  the  Chersonese. 
Phokion  not  only  maintained  against  him  the  full 

>  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  14  ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Drat.  p.  848-851.  To 
this  fleet  of  Phokion,  Demosthenes  contributed  the  outfit  of  a  trireme, 
while  the  orator  Hyperides  sailed  with  the  fleet  as  trierarch.  See 
Boeckh,  Urkunden  liber  das  Attische  See-Wesen,  p.  441,  442,  498. 
From  that  soiuve  the  obscure  chronology  of  the  period  now  before  us 
derives  some  light;  since  it  becomes  certain  that  the  expedition  of 
Chares  began  during  the  archonship  of  Nichomachides ;  that  is,  in  the 
year  hffwt  Midsummer  340  b.c.  ;  while  the  expedition  of  Phokion  and 
Kephisophon  began  in  the  year  following — after  Midsummer  340  b.c. 

See  some  anecdotes  respecting  this  siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip, 
collected  from  later  authors  (Dionysius  Byzantinus,  Hesychius  Milesius 
and  others)  by  the  diligence  of  Bohnecke — Forschungen,  p.  470  wqq. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  77 ;  Plutarch,  Demosthen.  c.  17. 
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secarity  of  the  Propontis  and  its  adjoining  straits, 
but  also  gained  various  advantages  over  him  both 
by  land  and  sea\ 

These  operations  probably  occupied  the  last  six  "c. 34o. 
months  of  340  B.C.    They  constituted  the  most  im-  JJianL'^froin 
portant  success  gained  by  Athens,  and  the  most  f/"j;j!"™ 
serious  reverse  experienced  by  Philip,  since  the  cherwne- 
commencement  of  war  between  them.     Coming  as  Athens  for 
they  did  immediately  after  the  liberation  of  Euboea  honourr 
in  the  previous  year,  they  materially  improved  the  pUmenti'to 
position  of  Athens  against  Philip.     Phokion  and  ^^^^^^' 
his  fleet  not  only  saved  the  citizens  of  Byzantium 
from  all  the  misery  of  a  capture  by  Macedonian 
soldiers,  but  checked  privateering,  and  protected 
the  trade-ships  so  efiScaciously,  that  corn  became 
unusually  abundant  and  cheap  both  at  Athens  and 
throughout  Greece' :  and  Demosthenes,  as  states- 
man and  diplomatist,  enjoyed  the  credit  of  having 
converted  Euboea  into  a  friendly  and  covering 
neighbour  for  Athens,  instead  of  being  a  shelter  for 
Philip's  marauding  cruisers — as  well  as  of  bringing 
round  Byzantium  from  the  Macedonian  alliance  to 
that  of  Athens,  and  thus  preventing  both  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  corn-trade  from  passing  into  Philip's 
hands^*    The  warmest  votes  of  thanks,  together 
with  wreaths  in  token  of  gratitude,  were  decreed  to 
Athens  by  the  public  assemblies  of  Byzantium,  Pe- 
rinthus,  and  the  various  towns  of  the  Chersonese^; 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  14. 

*  Demotth.  De  CoronA,  p.  255 ;  Flatarch,  Be  Glor.  Athen.  p.  350. 

*  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  305, 306,307 :  comp.  p.  253.  ^mtc^  ravra 
dc  roiLv  awotrrSkovs  frayras  airiimCKa^  Koff  otg  XtppAmjiros  €ir»Oti^  jcol 

«  Demo«th.  De  Coion&,  p.  255, 257.  That  these  votes  of  thanks  were 
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while  the  Athenian  public  assembly  also  decreed 
and  publicly  proclaimed  a  similar  vote  of  thanks  and 
admiration  to  Demosthenes.   The  decree,  moved  by 
Aristonikus,  was  so  unanimously  popular  at   the 
time,  that  neither  iBschioes  nor  any  of  the  other 
enemies  of  Demosthenes  thought  it  safe  to  impeach 
the  mover  ^ 
9.C.  339.         In  the  recent  military  operations,  on  so  large  a 
d^wsfrom  scale,  against  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  Philip  had 
Bysantittm,  fouud  himsctf  iu  conflict  not  merely  with  Athens, 
peace  with    but  also  with  Chiaus,  Rhodians  and  others ;  an  un- 
tio^«s,chu    usually  large  muster  of  confederate  Greeks*     To 
rthenf  «d  break  up  this  confederacy,  he  found  it  convenient 
s  ^uL^    to  propose  peace,  and  to  abandon  his  designs  against 
He  u  de-     Byzantium  and  Perinthus — the  point  on  which  the 

feated  by  "^  * 

the  Tribain,  alarm  of  the  confederates  chiefly  turned.  By  with- 
ed,  onTu  ~  drawing  his  forces  from  the  Propontis,  he  was  en- 
return.  aWcd  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Byzantines  and 
most  of  the  maritime  Greeks  who  had  joined  in  re- 
lieving them.  The  combination  against  him  was 
thus  dissolved,  though  with  Athens^  and  her  more 
intimate  allies  his  naval  war  still  continued.  While 

passed,  is  authenticated  by  the  words  of  the  oration  itself.  Docu- 
meats  are  inserted  in  the  oration,  purporting  to  be  the  decree  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  and  that  of  the  Chertonesite  cities.  I  do 
not  venture  to  cite  these  as  genuine,  considering  how  many  of  the  other 
documents  annexed  to  this  oration  are  decidedly  spurious. 

'  Demosth.  p.  253.  Aristonikus  is  again  mentioned,  p.  302.  A  docu- 
ment appears,  p.  253,  purporting  to  be  the  vote  of  the  Athenians  to 
thank  and  crown  Demosthenes,  proposed  by  Aristonikus.  The  name 
of  the  Athenian  archon  is  wrong,  as  in  all  the  other  documents  em* 
bodied  in  this  oration,  where  the  name  of  an  Athenian  archon  appears. 

*  Diodorus  (zvi.  77)  mentions  this  peace ;  stating  that  Philip  raised 
the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  and  made  peace  irp6s  *A^ 
wuiovt  KoX  TQVt  SKKovs  *£XXf;Miff  roin  ^vavriov/jJvovs, 

Wesseling  (ad  loc.)  and  Weiske  (De  Hyperbola,  ii.  p.  41)  both  doubt 
the  reality  of  this  peace.    Neither  Bohnecke  nor  Winiewski  recognises 
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he  multiplied  cruisers  and  privateers  to  make  up 
by  prizes  his  heavy  outlay  during  the  late  sieges, 
he  undertook  with  his  land-force  an  enterprise, 
during  the  spring  of  339  b.c,  against  the  Scythian 
king  Atheas  ;  whose  country,  between  Mount  Hae- 
mus  and  the  Danube,  he  invaded  with  success, 
bringing  away  as  spoil  a  multitude  of  youthful 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  cattle.  On  his  return 
however  across  Mount  Hsemus,  he  was  attacked 
on  a  sudden  by  the  Thracian  tribe  Triballi,  and 
sustained  a  defeat;  losing  all  his  accompanying 
captives,  and  being  himself  badly  wounded  through 
the  thigh\  This  expedition  and  its  consequences 
occupied  Philip  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
339  B.C. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  of  Athens  against  Philip  »c.  340- 
was  more  effectively  carried  on,  and  her  marine  impi,runt 
better  organised,  than  ever  it  had  been  before.   This  Jecte™b '^ 
was  chiefly  owing  to  an  important  reform  proposed  i>emo«the. 
and  carried  by  Demosthenes,  immediately  on  the  admimstra. 
declaration  of  war  against  Philip  in  the  summer  of  Athenian^ 

marine, 
it.    Mr.  Clinton  admits  it  in  a  note  to  his  Appendix  16.  p.  292;  though 
he  does  not  insert  it  in  his  column  of  events  in  the  tables. 

I  perfectly  concur  with  these  authors  in  dissenting  from  Diodorus^ 
so  far  as  Athens  is  concerned.  The  supposition  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Philip  and  Athens  at  this  time  is  distinctly  negatived 
by  the  language  of  Demosthenes  (De  Coronft,  p.  275, 276) ;  indirectly 
also  by  jEschines.  Both  from  Demosthenes  and  from  Philochorus 
it  appears  sufficiently  clear»  in  my  judgement,  that  the  war  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians  went  on  without  interruption  from  the  summer 
of  340  B.C.,  to  the  bat;tle  of  Chseroneia  in  August  338. 

But  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving  Diodorus,  in  so  far  as  he  states 
that  Philip  made  peace  with  the  other  Greeks — Byzantines,  Perinthians, 
Chians,  Rhodians,  &c. 

*  Justin,  ix.  2,  3.  ^schines  alludes  to  this  expedition  against  the 
Scythians  during  the  spring  of  the  archon  Theophrastus,  or  339  B.C. 
(^schin.  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  71). 
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340  B.C.  EDJoying  as  he  did,  now  after  long 
public  experience,  the  increased  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  being  named  superintendent  of 
the  navy^  he  employed  his  influence  not  only  in 
procuring  energetic  interference  both  as  to  Euboea 
and  Byzantium,  but  also  in  correcting  deep-seated 
abuses  which  nullified  the  efficiency  of  the  Athenian 
marine  department. 
Abuses  The  law  of  Periander  (adopted  in  357  b.c.)  had 

CTepHnto^    distributed  the  burden  of  the   trierarchy  among 
mchy!^     ^^^  ^^^  richest  citizens  on  the  taxable  property- 
""I^on*^    schedule,  arranged  in  twenty  fractions  called  Sym- 
mentofthe  morics,  of  sixty  pcrsoDS  each.     Among  these  men, 
undue  elT    the  300  richcst,  standing  distinguished,  as  leaders 
wlIfchThe     of  the  Symmories,  were  invested  with  the  direction 
niitr^oM*    ^^^  enforcementof  all  that  concerned  their  collective 
^'Sfred'for    ^®^^y  ^^^  duties.    The  purpose  of  this  law  had 
thcmseivc..  bccn  to  transfer  the  cost  of  trierarchy — a  sum  of 
about  40,  50  or  60  minse  for  each  trireme,  defray- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  outfit — which  had  originally 
been  borne  by  a  single  rich  man  as  his  turn  came 
round,  and  afterwards  by  two  rich  men  in  conjunc- 
tion— to  a  partnership  more  or  less  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  five,  six,  or  even  fifteen  or  sixteen  members 
of  the  same  symmory.  The  number  of  such  partners 
varied  according  to  the  number  of  triremes  required 
by  the  state  to  be  fitted  out  in  any  one  year.     If 
only  few  triremes  were  required,  sixteen  contributors 
might  be  allotted  to  defray  collectively  the  trierar- 
chic  cost  of  each ;  if  on  the  other  hand  many  tri- 
remes were  needed,  a  less  number  of  partners, 
perhaps  no  more  than  five  or  six,  could  be  allotted 

'  iEtchines  cont.  Ktesiph.  p.  85.  c.  80.  innrranig  rov  pavrucov. 
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to  each— -since  the  total  number  of  citizens  whose 
turn  it  was  to  be  assessed  in  that  particular  year 
was  fixed.  The  assessment  upon  each  partner  was 
of  course  heavier,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
partners  assigned  to  a  trireme  was  smaller.  Each 
member  of  the  partnership,  whether  it  consisted  of 
five,  of  six,  or  of  sixteen,  contributed  in  equal  pro- 
portion towards  the  cost\  The  richer  members  of 
the  partnership  thus  paid  no  greater  sum  than  the 
poorer ;  and  sometimes  even  evaded  any  payment 
of  their  own,  by  contracting  with  some  one  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  post,  on  condition  of  a  total 
sum  not  greater  than  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves collected  from  these  poorer  members. 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  poorer  members  individual 

?  ,  .  .  .  hardship, 

of  these   trierarchic    symmones   were   sometimes  and  bad 
pressed  down  almost  to  ruin  by  the  sums  demanded  ;  LVencM," 
so  that  they  complained  bitterly,  and  even  planted  Sy^thcsc*'* 
themselves  in  the  characteristic   attitude  of  sup-  »n«q«a*'^'*»- 
pliants  at  Munychia  or  elsewhere  in  the  city.    When 
their  liabilities  to  the  state  were  not  furnished  in 

'  Demosthen.  De  Coroni,  p.  260-262.  ^u  yap  airrois  (jols  riyfyu6<ri 
riav  (TVfifioptiov)  ck  fUv  t&v  irprnptav  v6p4iav  <rvv€KK(ud(Ka  \tiTovpyiiv — 
avTois  p€v  fiiKpa  Koi  ovBiv  dvcLKitrKova-tv,  tovs  If  dir6povs  tS>v  wokirav 

iirirpi^ovaiv cV  dc  rov  iyLov  vop^v   rb  yiyv6fi€vov  Kara  t^v  ovviav 

€Ka(rTOv  Ti$€var  koX  bvoiu  €<f>dinf  Tptrjp€ipxps  6  rrjs  fuas  €Kros  Koi  BtKorov 
npoTfpov  avvT€\f)^'  ovbt  yap  Tpujpdpxovs  m  cl>v6fia(ov  iavrovsy  aXka 

(TVVTtkels. 

The  trierarchy,  and  the  trierarchic  symmories^  at  Athens,  are  subjects 
not  perfectly  known;  the  best  expositions  respecting  them  are  to  be 
found  in  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens  (b.  iv.  ch.  11-13),  and  in 
his  other  work,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  Seewesen  (ch.  xi.  xii.  xiii.); 
besides  Parreidt,  De  Symmoriis,  part  ii.  p.  22,  seq. 

The  fragment  of  Hyperides  (cited  by  Harpokration  v.  ^vpfiopia), 
alluding  to  the  trierarchic  reform  of  Demosthenes,  though  briefly  and 
obscurely,  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  oration  De  Coron^. 

VOL.  XI.  2  T 
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time,  they  became  subject  to  imprisonment  by  the 
officers  superintending  the  outfit  of  the  armament. 
In  addition  to  such  private  hardship,  there  arose 
great  public  mischief  from  the  money  not  being  at 
once  forthcoming ;  the  armament  being  delayed  in 
its  departure,  and  forced  to  leave  Peiraeus  either  in 
bad  condition  or  without  its  full  numbers.  Hence 
arose,  in  great  part,  the  ill-success  of  Athens  in 
her  maritime  enterprises  against  Philip,  before  the 
peace  of  346  B.C.* 

The  same  influences,  which  had  led  originally  to 
the  introduction  of  such  abuses,  stood  opposed  to 
the  orator  in  his  attempted  amendment.     The  body 

*  There  is  a  point  in  the  earlier  oration  of  Demosthenes  De  Symmoriis, 
illustrating  the  grievance  which  he  now  reformed.  That  grievance 
consisted;  for  one  main  portion,  in  the  fact,  that  the  richest  citizen  in 
a  trierarchic  partnership  paid  a  sum  no  greater  (sometimes  even  less) 
than  the  poorest.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  this  unfair  apportionment 
of  charge  might  have  occurred,  and  is  noway  guarded  against,  in  the 
symmories  as  proposed  by  Demosthenes  himself.  His  symmories, 
each  comprising  sixty  persons  or  ^^^th  of  the  total  active  1200,  are 
directed  to  divide  themselves  into  five  fractions  of  twelve  persons  each, 
or  ^^jsth  of  the  1200.  Each  group  of  twelve  is  to  comprise  the  richest 
alongside  of  the  poorest  members  of  the  sixty  (dvravankripovvTas  np6s 
TOP  rvTTopoiTaTov  ael  tovs  dnopayraTovs,  p.  182),  so  that  each  group  would 
contain  individuals  very  unequal  in  wealth,  though  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  one  group  would  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  another.  These  twelve 
persons  were  to  defray  collectively  the  cost  of  trierarchy  for  one  ship, 
two  ships,  or  three  ships,  according  to  the  number  of  ships  which  the 
state  might  require  (p.  183).  But  Demosthenes  nowhere  points  out  in 
what  proportions  they  were  to  share  the  expense  among  them ;  whether 
the  richest  citizens  among  the  twelve  were  to  pay  only  an  equal  sum 
with  the  poorest,  or  a  sum  greater  in  proportion  to  their  wealth.  There 
is  nothing  in  his  project  to  prevent  the  richer  members  from  insisting 
that  all  should  pay  equally.  Tliis  is  the  very  abuse  that  he  denounced 
afterwards  (in  340  B.C.),  as  actually  realized — and  corrected  by  a  new 
law.  The  oration  of  Demosthenes  De  Symmoriis,  omitting  as  it  does 
all  positive  determination  as  to  proportions  of  payment,  helps  us  to 
understand  how  the  abuse  grew  up. 
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of  Three  Hundred,  the  richest  men  in  the  state —  opposition 
the  leader  or  richest  individual  in  each  symmory,  the  rich 
with  those  who  stood  second  or  third  in  order  of  bylfiwhinw 
wealth — employed  every  effort  to  throw  out  the  pro-  ^^^^^' 
position,  and  tendered  large  brihes  to  Demosthenes  Jj™,^®^^^** 
(if  we  may  credit  his  assertion)  as  inducements  for  — difficui- 

.  ,  .  .  -        ties  which 

droppmg  it.  He  was  impeached  moreover  under  he  had  to 
the  Graphs  Parafaomon,  as  mover  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional or  illegal  decree.  It  required  no  small  share  of 
firmness  and  public  spirit,  combined  with  approved 
eloquence  and  an  established  name,  to  enable  Demo- 
sthenes to  contend  against  these  mighty  enemies. 

His  new  law  caused  the  charge  of  trierarchy  to  "JJ^^'JJ.^ 
be  levied  upon  all  the  members  of  the  symmories,  tributes  the 

,,      ,  ^    •  •     •  /  i.         burthen  of 

or  upon  all  above  a  certain  minimum  of  property,  trierarchy 
in  proportion  to  their  rated  property  ;  but  it  seems,  ***"  ^^  ^' 
if  we  rightly  make  out,  to  have  somewhat  heightened 
the  minimum,  so  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
persons  chargeable  was  diminished  \  Every  citizen 
rated  at  ten  talents  was  assessed  singly  for  the 
charge  of  trierarchy  belonging  to  one  trireme ;  if 
rated  at  twenty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  two ; 
at  thirty  talents,  for  the  trierarchy  of  three  ;  if  above 
tbirty  talents,  for  that  of  three  triremes  and  a  service 
boat — which  was  held  to  be  the  maximum  payable 
by  any  single  individual.  Citizens  rated  at  less 
than  ten  talents,  were  grouped  together  into  ratings 
of  ten  talents  in  the  aggregate,  in  order  to  bear 
collectively  the  trierarchy  of  one  of  a  trireme ;  the 

'  iEschines  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  85)  charges  Demottbenes  with  "  having 
stolen  away  from  the  city  the  trierarchs  of  65  swift  sailing  vessels." 
This  implies,  I  imagine,  that  the  new  law  diminished  the  total  number 
of  persons  chai^eable  with  trierarchy. 

2t2 
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contributions  furnished  by  each  person  in  the  group 
being  proportional  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stood 
rated.  This  new  proposition,  while  materially 
relieving  the  poorer  citizens,  made  large  addition  to 
the  assessments  of  the  rich.  A  man  rated  at  twenty 
talents,  who  had  before  been  chargeable  for  only  the 
sixteenth  part  of  the  expense  of  one  trierarchy, 
along  with  partners  much  poorer  than  himself  but 
equally  assessed — now  became  chargeable  with  the 
entire  expense  of  two  trierarchies.  All  persons 
liable  were  assessed  in  fair  proportion  to  the  sum 
for  which  they  stood  rated  in  the  schedule.  When 
the  impeachment  against  Demosthenes  came  to  be 
tried  before  the  Dikastery,  he  was  acquitted  by  more 
than  four -fifths  of  the  Dikasts  ;  so  that  the  accuser 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  established  fine.  And  so 
animated  was  the  temper  of  the  public  at  that  mo- 
ment, in  favour  of  vigorous  measures  for  prosecuting 
the  war  just  declared,  that  they  went  heartily  along 
with  him,  and  adopted  the  main  features  of  his 
trierarchic  reform.  The  resistance  from  the  rich, 
however,  though  insufficient  to  throw  out  the 
measure,  constrained  him  to  modify  it  more  than 
once,  during  the  progress  of  the  discussion* ;  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  iEschines,  whom 

*  Deinarchus  adv.  Demonthen.  p.  95.  s.  43.  Eto-i  rues  cV  rf  buca- 
arrjpia  tiop  ev  tois  rpioKoo-Cois  y€y tvrifi€va>p,  off  ovtos  (Demosthenes) 
eriSfi  Tov  ntpi  r&v  Tpirfpdpx<^v  v6fxov.  Oit  <f>pdo'€T€  rois  irXriciov  Sri 
Tpla  ToKavra  \a^v  fitTtypa<f>€  koI  fi€T€(rK(vai€  t6p  vofiov  Kaff  €Kd(m}v 
€KKXrjaiav,  Koi  rh  fiiv  cttcoXci  hv  c2A^</)€i  r^v  TififjPy  ra  d*  diroh6ft€Pos  ovk 
€^€fiaiov ; 

Without  accepting  this  assertion  of  a  hostile  speaker,  so  far  as  it 
goes  to  accuse  Demosthenes  of  having  accepted  bribes — we  may  safely 
accept  it  so  far  as  it  affirms  that  he  made  several  changes  and  modi- 


armaments 
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he  accuses  of  having  been  hired  by  the  rich  for  the 
purpose ^  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
speeches  of  both  of  them — especially  those  of  De- 
mosthenes, which  must  have  been  numerous — have 
not  been  preserved. 

Thus  were  the  trierarchic  symmories  distributed  '*»co™pi«t« 
and  assessed  anew  upon  each   man  in  the  ratio  improved 

r    %  '  1       1  /•  11  efficiency  of 

of  his  wealth,   and   therefore  most  largely  upon  thenavai 
the  Three  Hundred  richest*.      How  long  the  law  unde 
remained  unchanged,  we  do  not  know.     But  it  was 
found  to  work  admirably  well ;    and  Demosthenes 
boasts  that  during  the  entire  war  (that  is,  from  the 
renewal  of  the  war  about  August  340  b.c,  to  the 

fications  in  the  law  before  it  fiually  passed ;  a  fact  not  at  all  surprising, 
considering  the  intense  opposition  which  it  called  forth. 

Some  of  the  Dikasts,  to  whom  the  speech  written  by  Deinarchus 
was  addressed,  had  been  included  among  the  Three  Hundred  (that  is, 
the  richest  citizens  in  the  state)  when  Demosthenes  proposed  his 
trierarchic  reform.  This  will  show,  among  various  other  proofs  which 
might  be  produced,  that  the  Athenian  Dikasts  did  not  always  belong 
to  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  as  the  jests  of  Aristophanes  would  lead 
us  to  believe. 

*  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  329.  Boeckh  (Attisch.  Seewesen, 
p.  183,  and  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  14)  thinks  that  this  passage — hixoKavrov 
5'  «tx^^  €pavov  daptav  trapa  t&v  Tiy€p6v€i>v  tS>v  <rvp.p.opiaiv,  €<f>*  oh  iXvp]jva> 
t6i/  TpiTjpapxiK6u  vofjLov — ^must  allude  to  injury  done  by  ^schines  to 
the  law  in  later  years,  after  it  became  a  law.  But  I  am  unable  to  see 
the  reason  for  so  restricting  its  meaning.  The  rich  men  would  surely 
bribe  most  highly,  and  raise  most  opposition,  against  the  first  passing 
of  the  law,  as  they  were  then  most  likely  to  be  successful;  and 
iEschines,  whether  bribed  or  not  bribed,  would  most  naturally  as 
well  as  most  effectively  stand  out  against  the  novelty  introduced  by 
his  rival,  without  waiting  to  see  it  actually  become  a  part  of  the  laws 
of  the  state. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Hyperides  in  Harpokrat.  v.  2vfifiopia,  The 
Symmories  are  mentioned  in  Inscription  xiv.  of  Boeckh's  Urkunden 
iiber  das  Attische  Seewesen  (p.  466),  which  Inscription  bears  the  date 
of  325  B.C.  Many  of  these  Inscriptions  name  individual  citizens,  in 
different  numbers,  three,  five,  or  six,  as  joint  trierarchs  of  the  same 
vessel. 
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battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  August  338  d.c.)  all  the 
trierarches  named  under  the  law  were  ready  in  time 
without  complaint  or  suffering;  while  the  ships, 
well-equipped  and  exempt  from  the  previous  causes 
of  delay,  were  found  prompt  and  effective  for  all 
exigences.  Not  one  was  either  left  behind,  or  lost 
at  sea,  throughout  these  two  years ^ 
B.C.  339.  Probably  the  first  fruits  of  the  Demosthenic  re- 
New  Sacred  fQ|.jjj  j^  Athenian  naval  administration,  was,  the 

WET  com- 

menccB  in  fleet  cquippcd  under  Phokion,  which  acted  so  suc- 
cessfully at  and  near  Byzantium.  The  operations 
of  Athens  at  sea,  though  not  known  in  detail, 
appear  to  have  been  better  conducted  and  more 
prosperous' in  their  general  effect  than  they  had 
ever  been  since  the  Social  War. 

But  there  arose  now  a  grave  and  melancholy  dis- 
pute in  the  interior  of  Greece,  which  threw  her  upon 
her  defence  by  land.  This  new  disturbing  cause  was 
nothing  less  than  another  Sacred  War,  declared  by 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  against  the  Lokrians  of 
Amphissa.  Kindled  chiefly  by  the  Athenian  iSschi- 
nes,  it  more  than  compensated  Philip  for  his  repulse 
at  Byzantium  and  his  defeat  by  the  Triballi ;  bring- 
ing,  like  the  former  Sacred  War,  aggrandisement 
to  him  alone,  and  ruin  to  Grecian  liberty. 

Kirrhaand       J  jjg^y^  recouiitcd,  iu  the  fourth  volume  of  this 

Its  plain  > 

near  Delphi  work*,  the  first  Sacrcd  War  recorded  in  Grecian 

consecrated 

to  Apollo,    history  (590-580  b.c),  about  two  centuries  before 

Sacred  War  the  birth  of  iEschines  and  Demosthenes.     That 

souTn.        war  had   been  undertaken  by  the  Amphiktyonic 

Greeks  to  punish,  and  ended  by  destroying,  the 

flourishing  sea-port  of  Kirrha,  situated   near  the 

'  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  262.  '  Chap,  xxviii.  p.  86  seg. 
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mouth  of  the  river  Pleistus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
fertile  plain  stretching  from  the  southern  declivity 
of  Delphi  to  the  sea.  Kirrha  was  originally  the 
port  of  Delphi ;  and  of  the  ancient  Phokian  town 
of  Krissa,  to  which  Delphi  was  once  an  annexed 
sanctuary  ^  But  in  process  of  time  Kirrha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  both  ;  through  profits 
accumulated  from  the  innumerable  visitors  by  sea 
who  landed  there  as  the  nearest  access  to  the  tem- 
ple. The  prosperous  Kirrhaeans,  inspiring  jealousy 
at  Delphi  and  Krissa,  were  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  tolls  levied  from  visitors,  as  well  as  of  other 
guilty  or  offensive  proceedings.  An  Amphiktyonic 
war,  wherein  the  Athenian  Solon  stood  prominently 
forward,  being  declared  against  them,  Kirrha  was 
taken  and  destroyed.  Its  fertile  plain  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Delphian  god,  under  an  oath  taken 
by  all  the  Amphiktyonic  members,  with  solemn 
pledges  and  formidable  imprecations  against  all 
disturbers.  The  entire  space  between  the  temple 
and  the  sea  now  became,  as  the  oracle  had  required, 
sacred  property  of  the  god;  that  is,  incapable  of 
being  tilled,  planted,  or  occupied  in  any  permanent 
way,  by  man,  and  devoted  only  to  spontaneous 
herbage  with  pasturing  animals. 

But  though  the  Delphians  thus  procured  the  ex- 
tirpation of  their  troublesome  neighbours  at  Kirrha, 
it  was  indispensable  that  on  or  near  the  same  spot 
there  should  exist  a  town  and  port,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  guests  who  came  from  all  quarters 

*  For  the  topography  of  the  country  round  Delphi,  see  the  instructive 
work  of  Uhichs,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechenland  (Bremen, 
1840),  chapters  i.  and  ii.  about  Kirrha  and  Krissa. 
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Necessity     to  Delphi ;  the  more  so,  as  such  persons,  not  merely 
Ki?rha'for    visitoFS,  but  also  traders  with  goods  to  sell,    now 
Scnce'^of"    came  in  greater  multitudes  than  ever,  from  the  in- 
Dd*hi  ^**     creased  attractions  imparted  out  of  the  rich  spoils 
Kirrha        of  Kirrha  itself,  to  the  Pythian  festival.     How  this 
again,  and    waut  was  at  first  suppUcd,  while  the  remembrance 
thr^cupa-  ^^  ^^®  o^th  was  yet  fresh,  we  are  not  informed. 
Lokriint  of  ^^'  ^^  proccss  of  time  Kirrha  became  re-occupied 
Amphissa.    g^nd  rc-fortificd  by  the  western  neighbours  of  Delphi 
— the  Lokrians  of  Amphissa — on  whose  borders   it 
stood,  and  for  whom  probably  it  served  as  a  port 
not  less  than  for  Delphi.      These  new  occupants 
received  the  guests  coming  to  the  temple,  enriched 
themselves  by  the  accompanying  profit,  and  took 
into  cultivation  a  certain  portion  of  the  plain  around 
the  town^ 

At  what  period  the  occupation  by  the  Lokrians 
had  its  origin,  we  are  unable  to  say.  So  much 
however  we  make  out — not  merely  from  Demo- 
sthenes, but  even  from  ^Eschines — that  in  their 
time  it  was  an  ancient  and  established  occupation — 
not  a  recent  intrusion  or  novelty.  The  town  was 
fortified ;  the  space  immediately  adjacent  being 
tilled  and  claimed  by  the  Lokrians  as  their  own^. 
This  indeed  was  a  departure  from  the  oath,  sworn 
by  Solon  with  his  Amphiktyonic  contemporaries, 
to  consecrate  Kirrha  and  its  lands  to  the  Del- 
phian god.      But  if  that  oath  had  beeu  literally 

^  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69 ;  compare  Livy,  xlii.  5 ;  Pausanias,  x. 
37j  4.  The  distance  from  Delphi  to  Kirrha  is  given  hy  Pausanias  at 
sixty  stadia,  or  about  seven  English  miles,  by  Strabo  at  eighty  stadia. 

'  iEschines,  1.  c. ;  Demosth.  De  Corona,  p.  277.  rrfp  x^P^v  riv  oi  fjUv 
'AfK^KTcrci;  (T^cov  avrSiv  ytrnfyytlv  ttpaaaUj  o{/tos  de  ( JBschines)  ttJ9  itpas 
XODpas  ririaTO  €ivai,  &C. 
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carried  out,  the  god  himself,  and  the  Delphians 
among  whom  he  dwelt,  would  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal losers  ;  because  the  want  of  a  convenient  port 
would  have  been  a  serious  discouragement,  if  not  a 
positive  barrier,  against  the  arrival  of  visitors,  most 
of  whom  came  by  sea.  Accordingly  the  renova- 
tion of  the  town  and  port  of  Kirrha,  doubtless  on  a 
modest  scale,  together  with  a  space  of  adjacent 
land  for  tillage,  was  at  least  tolerated,  if  not  en- 
couraged. Much  of  the  plaiii,  indeed,  still  re- 
mained untitled  and  unplanted,  as  the  property  of 
Apollo ;  the  boundaries  being  perhaps  not  accu- 
rately drawn. 

While  the  Lokrians  had  thus  been  serviceable  to  Relations 
the   Delphian  temple   by  occupying  Kirrha,  they  LoiTriansof 
had  been  still  more  valuable  as  its  foremost  auxi-  ^nToS^hi 
liaries  and  protectors  against  the  Phokians,  their  ^^,od  for"** 
enemies  of  long  standing  ^     One  of  the  first  objects  "^^^^      . 
of  Philomelus  the  Phokian,  after  defeating  the  Lo-  the  former 
krian  armed  force,  was  to  fortify  the  sacred  pre-  to'defend* 
cinct  of  Delphi  on  its  western  side,  against  their  f^fatn^lt  the 
attacks' :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  position  ^'*'°^»»"*- 
in  close  neighbourhood  to  Delphi  must  have  been 
one  of  positive  suflfering  as  well  as  of  danger,  during 
the  years  when   the  Phokian  leaders,    with    their 
numerous  mercenary  bands,  remained  in  victorious 
occupation  of  the  temple,  and  probably  of  the  har- 
bour of  Kirrha  also.     The  subsequent  turn  of  for- 
tune— when  Philip  crushed  the  Phokians  and  when 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  reorganised,  with 
him  as  its  chief — must  have  found  the  Amphissian 
Lokrians    among  the  warmest   allies  and  sympa- 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  24;  Thuc\'d.  iii.  101.  »  Diodor.  xvi.  25. 
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of  the  Lokrians.     Whether  the  Lokrians  went  so 
far  as  to  invoke  a  penalty,  or  not — at  any  rate  they 
spoke  in  terms  of  complaint  against  the  proceeding. 
Such  complaint  was  not  without  real  foundation ; 
since  it  was  better  for  the  common  safety  of  Helle- 
nic liberty  against  the  Macedonian  aggressor,  that 
the  treason  of  Thebes  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  should 
stand  as  matter  of  past  antiquity,  rather   than  be 
republished  in  a  new  edition.     But  this  was  not 
the  ground  taken  by  the  complainants,  nor  could 
they  directly  impeach  the  right  of  Athens  to  burnish 
up  her  old  donatives.     Accordingly  they  assailed 
the  act  on  the  allegation  of  impiety,  as  not  having 
been  preceded  by  the  proper  religious  solemnities ; 
whereby  they  obtained  the  opportunity  of  inveigh- 
ing against  Athens,  as  ally  of  the  Phokians  in  their 
recent  sacrilege,  and  enemy  of  Thebes  the  stedfast 
champion  of  the  god. 
Speech  of        <«  The  Amphiktyous  being  assembled  (I  here  give 
In  the         the  main  recital,  though  not  the  exact  words,  of 
on\c  tl-  ^'  iEschines),  a  friendly  person  came  to  acquaint  us 
sembiy.       ^j^^j  ^j^^  Amphissiaus  were  bringing  on  their  accu- 
sation against  Athens.      My   sick  colleagues  re- 
quested me  immediately  to  enter  the  assembly  and 
undertake  her  defence.     I  made  haste  to  comply, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  speak,  when  an  Amphis- 
sian — of  extreme  rudeness  and  brutality — perhaps 
even  under  the  influence  of  some  misguiding  divine 
impulse — interrupted  me,  and  exclaimed — '  Do  not 
hear  him,  men  of  Hellas  !  Do  not  permit  the  name 
of  the  Athenian  people  to  be  pronounced  among  you 
at  this  holy  season  !     Turn  them  out  of  the  sacred 
ground,  like  men  under  a  curse.'     With  that  he 
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denounced  us  for  our  alliance  with  the  Phokians, 
and  poured  out  many  other  outrageous  invectives 
against  the  city. 

"To  me  (continues  iEschines)  all  this  was  in- 
tolerable to  hear :  I  cannot  even  now  think  on  it 
with  calmness — and  at  the  moment,  I  was  provoked 
to  anger  such  as  I  had  never  felt  in  my  life  be- 
fore.  The  thought  crossed  me  that  I  would  retort 
upon  the  Amphissians  for  their  impious  invasion  of 
the  Kirrhsean  land.  That  plain,  lying  immediately 
below  the  sacred  precinct  in  which  we  were  assem- 
bled, was  visible  throughout.  '  You  see,  Amphi- 
ktyons  (said  I),  that  plain  cultivated  by  the  Amphis- 
sians,  with  buildings  erected  in  it  for  farming  and 
pottery  !  You  have  before  your  eyes  the  harbour, 
consecrated  by  the  oath  of  your  forefathers,  now 
occupied  and  fortified.  You  know  of  yourselves, 
without  needing  witnesses  to  tell  you,  that  these 
Amphissians  have  levied  tolls  and  are  taking  profit 
out  of  the  sacred  harbour!'  I  then  caused  to  be 
read  publicly  the  ancient  oracle,  the  oath,  and  the 
imprecations  (pronounced  after  the  first  Sacred 
War,  wherein  Kirrha  was  destroyed).  Then  con- 
tinuing, I  said — *  Here  am  I,  ready  to  defend  the 
god  and  the  sacred  property,  according  to  the  oath 
of  our  forefathers,  with  hand,  foot,  voice,  and  all 
the  powers  that  I  possess.  I  stand  prepared  to  clear 
my  own  city  of  her  obligations, to  the  gods  :  do  you 
take  counsel  forthwith  for  yourselves.  You  are 
here  about  to  oflfer  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the  gods 
for  good  things,  publicly  and  individually.  Look 
well  then — where  will  you  find  voice,  or  soul,  or 
eyes,  or  courage,  to  pronounce  such  supplications 


Passion  and 
tumult 
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if  you  permit  these  accursed  Amphissians  to  remain 
unpunished,  when  they  have  come  under  the  im* 
precations  of  the  recorded  oath  ?  Recollect  that 
the  oath  distinctly  proclaims  the  sufferings  awaiting 
all  impious  transgressors,  and  even  menaces  those 
who  tolerate  their  proceedings,  by  declaring, — ^They 
who  do  not  stand  forward  to  vindicate  Apollo,  Arte- 
mis, Latona,  and  AthSnS  Pronaea,  may  not  sacrifice 
undefiled  or  with  favourable  acceptance.' " 

Such  is  the  graphic  and  impressive  descriptions 
excited  by    given  by  iEschines  himself  some  years  afterwards 
to  the  Athenian  assembly,  of  his  own  address  to 
the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  in  spring  339  b.c.  ;  on 
the  lofty  site  of  the  Delphian  Pylaea,  with  Kirrha 
and  its  plain  spread  out  before  his  eyes,  and  with 
the  ancient  oath  and  all  its  fearful  imprecations 
recorded  on  the  brass  plate  hard  by,  readable  by 
every  one.    His  speech,  received  with  loud  shouts, 
roused  violent  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Am- 
phiktyons,  as  well  as  of  the  hearers  assembled 
round.     The  audience  at  Delphi  was  not  like  that 
of  Athens.     Athenian  citizens  were  accustomed  to 
excellent  oratory,  and  to  the  task  of  balancing 
opposite  arguments:  though  susceptible  of  high- 
wrought   intellectual   excitement  —  admiration    or 
repugnance  as  the  case  might  be — they  discharged 
it  all  in  the  final  vote,  and  then  went  home  to 
their  private  affairs.      But  to  the  comparatively 
rude  men  at  Delphi,  the   speech   of  a  first-rate 
Athenian  orator  was  a  rarity.     When  iSschines, 
with  great  rhetorical  force,  unexpectedly  revived 
in    their   imaginations    the    ancient    and    terrific 

1  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  70. 
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history  of  the  curse  of  Kirrha' — assisted  by  all  the 
force  of  visible  and  local  association — they  were 
worked  up  to  madness ;  while  in  such  minds  as 
theirs,  the  emotion  raised  would  not  pass  off  by 
simple  voting,  but  required  to  be  discharged  by  in- 
stant action. 

How  intense  and  ungovernable  that  emotion  be-  violent  re. 
came,  is  shown  by  the  monstrous  proceedings  adopted  by 
which  followed.  The  original  charge  of  impiety  pMiu^ns. 
brought  against  Athens,  set  forth  by  the  Amphis- 
sian  speaker  coarsely  and  ineffectively,  and  indeed 
noway  lending  itself  to  rhetorical  exaggeration — 
was  now  altogether  forgotten  in  the  more  heinous 
impiety  of  which  iSschines  had  accused  the  Am- 
phissians  themselves.  About  the  necessity  of  pu- 
nishing them,  there  was  but  one  language.  The 
Amphissian  speakers  appear  to  have  fled — since 
even  their  persons  would  hardly  have  been  safe 
amidst  such  an  excitement.  And  if  the  day  had  not 
been  already  far  advanced,  the  multitude  would 
have  rushed  at  once  down  from  the  scene  of  debate 
to  Kirrha*.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  a  resolution  was  passed,  which  the  herald 
formally  proclaimed, — That  on  the  morrow  at  day- 
break, the  whole  Delphian  population,  of  sixteen 

1  Demosth.  De  Coron&j  p.  277*  ^f  dc  ro  t^£  irAcor  d^mfMa  Xafiav 
{JEnchines)  d^iVero  tty  tgvs  *Afi<j}iKrvovas,  ndvra  rSkX*  a(l>€\s  koi  irapibciv 
eir€patv€v  €0'  ols  ffita-Badrif  koi  \6yov£  cwrpoo-wxrovy  xal  iivBovs,  oBtv  17 
Kippaia  x^P^  KadifpcaBri,  avvBeU  xat  di(^€\6ci»,  dv6p&irov£  dvtipovs 
\6y6iv  Koi  TO  fiiKkov  ov  vpoopwpivovs,  tovs  *Afi(f>i$(Tvovas,  irci^ci 
^<f>i(raa0ai,  &c. 

'  ^scfain.  adv.  Kteaiph.  p.  70.  Kpavyrf  iroKkrj  koI  66pvpo9  ^v  twp 
*Afi<fiiKrv6i/<au,  koX  Xoyos  ^v  ovk€TI  n€p\  t&v  dfnritmv  &£  rjfifis  dvtBtptVt 
aXX*  rfdri  ntpl  rijs  tS>v  *Ap.<f>L(ra'foi>v  rip^pias*  "Hdrj  8«  ir6ppw  rrjs  riptpas 
oi^OTis,  npoeXB^v  6  Kripv^,  &C. 
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years  aad  upwards,  freemen  as  well  as  slaves,  should 

muster  at  the  sacrificing  place,  provided  with  spades 

and  pickaxes :  That  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyonic 

legates  would  there  meet  them,  to  act  in  defence 

of  the  god  and  the  sacred  property  :  That  if  there 

were  any  city  whose  deputies  did  not  appear,  it 

should  be  excluded  from  the  temple,  and  proclaimed 

unholy  and  accursed  \ 

The  Am-         At   day-break,   accordingly,    the    muster    took 

withjihe      place.     The  Delphian  multitude  came  with  their 

multitude     implements   for    demolition  :  —  the   Amphiktyons 

?own\o       with  iEschines  placed  themselves  at  the  head  : — 

lurrha—     *°^  ^^^  marchcd  down  to  the  port  of  Kirrha.   Those 

interfe-       thcrc  rcsidcnt — probably   astounded  and  terrified 

rence  of  the  .  •  t    r  .  i      • 

Arophis.  at  SO  furious  an  mroad  from  an  entire  population, 
rescue *their  with  whom,  a  few  hours  before,  they  had  been 
Th^y  drive  ^^  friendly  terms — abandoned  the  place  without 
off  the  Am.  resistance,  and   ran  to  acquaint  their  fellow-citi- 

phiktyonfl.  '  ^  ^ 

zens  at  Amphissa.  The  Amphiktyons  with  their 
followers  then  entered  Kirrha,  demolished  all  the 
harbour-conveniences,  and  even  set  fire  to  the  houses 
in  the  town.  This  iSschines  himself  tells  us ;  and 
we  may  be  very  sure  (though  he  does  not  tell  us) 
that  the  multitude  thus  set  on  were  not  contented 
with  simply  demolishing,  but  plundered  and  carried 
away  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on.  Presently, 
however,  the  Amphissians,  whose  town  was  on  the 
high  ground  about  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of 
Delphi,  apprised  of  the  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty and  seeing  their  houses  in  flames,  arrived  in 
haste  to  the  rescue,  with  their  full-armed  force. 
The  Amphiktyons  and  the  Delphian  multitude  were 

1  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  71. 
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obliged  in  their  turn  to  evacuate  Kirrha,  and  hurry 
back  to  Delphi  at  their  best  speed.  They  were  in 
the  greatest  personal  danger.  According  to  Demo- 
sthenes, some  were  actually  seized ;  but  they  must 
have  been  set  at  liberty  almost  immediately  \  None 
were  put  to  death ;  an  escape  which  they  probably 
owed  to  the  respect  borne  by  the  Amphissians, 
even  under  such  exasperating  circumstances,  to  the 
Amphiktyonic  function. 

On  the  morning  after  this  narrow  escape,  the 
president,  a  Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  named  Kotty- 
phus,  convoked  a  full  Amphiktyonic  Ekklesia ;  that 
is,  not  merely  the  Amphiktyons  proper,  or  the  le- 
gates and  co-legates  deputed  from  the  various  cities 


^  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  277-  According  to  the  second  decree 
of  the  Amphiktyons  cited  in  this  oration  (p.  278),  some  of  the  Amphi- 
ktyons were  wounded.  But  I  concur  with  Droysen,  Franke  and  others^ 
in  disputing  the  genuineness  of  these  decrees ;  and  the  assertion,  that 
some  of  the  Amphiktyons  were  wounded,  is  one  among  the  grounds 
for  disputing  it ;  for  if  such  had  heen  the  fact,  ^Eschines  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  mention  it ;  since  it  would  have  suited  exactly  the  drift 
and  purpose  of  his  speech. 

^schines  is  by  far  the  best  witness  for  the  proceedings  at  this  spring- 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons.  He  was  not  only  present,  but  the  leading 
person  concerned;  if  he  makes  a  wrong  statement,  it  must  be  by 
design.  But  if  the  facts  as  stated  by  ^schines  are  at  all  near  the  truth, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  two  decrees  cited  in  Demosthenes  can 
have  been  the  real  decrees  passed  by  the  Amphiktyons.  The  substance 
of  what  was  resolved,  as  given  by  iEschines,  pp.  70,  71>  is  materially 
different  from  the  first  decree  quoted  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
p.  278.  There  is  no  mention,  in  the  latter,  of  those  vivid  and  prominent 
circumstances — the  summoning  of  all  the  Delphians,  freemen  and 
slaves  above  16  years  of  age,  with  spades  and  mattocks— the  exclusion 
from  the  temple,  and  the  cursing,  of  any  city  which  did  not  appear  to 
take  part. 

The  compiler  of  those  decrees  appears  to  have  had  only  Demosthenes 
before  him,  and  to  have  known  nothing  of  iEschines.  Of  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  Amphiktyons,  both  provoked  and  described  by 
iSSschines,  Demosthenes  says  nothing. 

VOL,  XI.  2  U 
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Farther  re-  .^but  aIso,  a]ong  witb  them,  the  promiscuous  muU 

solution  .  Z^  i»  .  /•  5  1 

taken  by     tituoe  present  for  purpose  of  sacnfioe  ana  consul^ 
phlkt^iis    tation  of  the  oracle.    Loud  and  indignant  were  tha 
^taK^^.   denunciations  pronounced  in  this  meeting  against 
to^.wf'    ^^^  Amphissians;  while  Athens  was  eulogised  aa 
take  mea.    haviug  takcu  tbc  lead  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
punishing    Apollo.    It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Amphis- 
kiLii.       sians  should  be  punished  as  sinners  against  the  god 
and  the  sacred  domain,  as  well  as  against  the  Am* 
phiktyons  personally ;  that  the  legates  should  now 
go  home,  to  consult  each  his  respective  city ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  some  positive  resolution  for  executory 
measures  could  be  obtained,  each  should  come  to  a 
special  meeting,  appointed  at  Tbermopyl^  for  a  fu- 
ture day — seemingly  not  far  distant,  and  certainly 
prior  to  the  regular  season  of  autumnal  convocation. 
B.C.  339.         Thus  was  the  spark  applied,  and  the  flame  kin- 
\^^\r^  died,  of  a  second  Amphiktyonic  war,  between  six 
*hikt"ns    *^^  seven  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
—public      in  346  B.C.     What  has  been  just  recounted  comes 
\  by      to  us  from  JSschines,  himself  the  witness  as  well  as 
the  incendiary.     We  here  judge  him,  not  from  ac- 
cusations preferred  by  his  rival  Demosthenes,  but 
from  his  own  depositions  ;  and  from  facts  which  he 
details  not  simply  without  regret,  but  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  pride.     It  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  becoming  sensible  of  the  profound  misfor- 
tune which  had  come  over  the  Grecian  world; 
since  the  unanimity  or  dissidence  of  its  component 
portions  were  now  determined,  not  by  political  con- 
gresses at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  by  debates  in  th 
religious  convocation  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae. 
Here  we  have  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Am- 


JEschines. 
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phissian  Lokrians — ^their  sympathy  for  Thebes,  and 
dislike  to  Athens— dictating  complaint  and  invec* 
tive  against  the  Athenians  on  the  allegation  of  im- 
piety. Against  every  one,  it  was  commonly  easy  to 
find  matter  for  such  an  allegation,  if  parties  were  on 
the  look-out  for  it ;  while  defence  was  difficult,  and 
the  fuel  for  kindling  religious  antipathy  all  at  the 
command  of  the  accuser.  Accordingly  iSlschines 
troubles  himself  little  with  the  defence,  but  plants 
himself  at  once  on  the  vantage-ground  of  the  ac- 
cuser, and  retorts  the  like  charge  of  impiety  against 
the  Amphissians,  on  totally  dififerent  allegations. 
By  superior  oratory,  as  well  as  by  the  appeal  to 
an  ancient  historical  fact  of  a  character  peculiarly 
terror*Btrlking,  he  exasperates  the  Amphiktyons 
to  a  pitch  of  religious  ardour,  in  vindication  of  the 
god,  such  as  to  make  them  disdain  alike  the  sug- 
gestions either  of  social  justice  or  of  political  pru- 
dence. Demosthenes — ^giving  credit  to  the  Am- 
phiktyons for  something  like  the  equity  of  pro- 
cedure, familiar  to  Athenian  ideas  and  practice — 
affirmed  that  no  charge  against  Athens  could  have 
been  made  before  them  by  the  Lokrians,  because 
no  charge  would  be  entertained  without  previous 
notice  given  to  Athens.  Bat  ^schines,  when 
accusing  the  Lokrians,-— on  a  matter  of  which  he 
had  given  no  notice,  and  which  it  first  crossed  his 
mind  to  mention  at  the  moment  when  he  made 
his  speech^ — ^found  these  Amphiktyons  so  inflam- 
mable in  their  religious  antipathies,  that  they  forth* 
with  call  out  and  head  the  Delphian  mob  armed 

*  JSscbines  adr.  Kteaiph.  p.  70.  tfFTjXBe  d^  o^p  fjLoi  €ir\  r^p  ypAnrip 
luniirirfPfu  rffs  r«v  'A^MtHira€mp  wtp\  Hfp  y^v  fi^p  Up^  <ur«/3«i<tf,  Sec. 
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with  pickaxes  for  demolition.  To  eroke,  firom  a 
far-gone  and  half-forgotten  past,  the  memory  of 
that  fierce  religions  fend,  for  the  purpose  of  extmding 
established  proprietors,  friends  and  defenders  of  the 
temple,  from  an  occupancy  wherein  they  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Delphi 
— to  execute  this  purpose  with  brutal  violence, 
creating  the  maximum  of  exasperation  in  the  suf- 
ferers, endangering  the  lives  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
legates,  and  raising  another  Sacred  War  pregnant 
with  calamitous  results — this  was  an  amount  of 
mischief  such  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Greece 
could  hardly  have  surpassed.  The  prior  imputations 
of  irreligion,  thrown  out  by  the  Lokrian  orator 
against  Athens,  may  have  been  futile  and  malicious  ; 
but  the  retort  of  iEschines  was  far  worse,  extending 
as  well  as  embittering  the  poison  of  pious  discord, 
and  plunging  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  in  a  con- 
test from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  the 
sword  of  Philip. 
Effect  of  Some  comments  on  this  proceeding  appeared  re- 

ceecUng  of  quisitc,  partly  because  it  is  the  only  distinct  matter 
^Aiiie^.  known  to  us,  from  an  actual  witness,  respecting  the 
5*urmo-"  Amphiktyonic  council — partly  from  its  ruinous 
?rt"ruuV  consequences,  which  will  presently  appear.  At  first, 
lest.  indeed,  these  consequences  did  not  manifest  them- 

selves ;  and  when  iEschines  returned  to  Athens, 
he  told  his  story  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
We  may  presume  that  he  reported  the  proceedings 
at  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  he  stated  them 
afterwards,  in  the  oration  now  preserved.  The 
Athenians,  indignant  at  the  accusation  brought  by 
the  Lokrians  against  Athens,  were  disposed  to  take 
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part  in  that  movement  of  pious  enthusiasm  which 
iEschines  had  kindled  on  the  subject  of  Kirrha, 
pursuant  to  the  ancient  oath  sworn  by  their  fore- 
fathers \  So  forcibly  was  the  religious  point  of  view 
of  this  question  thrust  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  was  hardly  listened 
to.  He  laid  open  at  once  the  consequences  of  what 
had  happened,  saying — ''  ^Slschines,  you  are  bring- 
ing war  into  Attica — an  Amphiktyonicwar.*'  But 
his  predictions  were  cried  down  as  illusions  or  mere 
manifestations  of  party  feeling  against  a  rival*, 
^schines  denounced  him  openly  as  the  hired  agent 
of  the  impious  Lokrians^ ;  a  charge  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  conduct  of  these  Lokrians  themselves, 
who  are  described  by  iEschines  as  gratuitously  in- 
sulting Athens. 

But  though  the  general  feeling  at  Athens,  im-  change  of 

..         1         i-  1  r    yr^      ?'  i*  feeling  at 

mediately  after  the  return  of  ^Eschmes,  was  favour-  Athens- 
able  to  his  proceedings  at  Delphi,  it  did  not  long  nians  re!" 
continue  so.     Nor  is  the  change  difficult  to  under-  ^[7 no 
stand.     The  first  mention  of  the  old  oath,  and  the  p/'^'"*® 
original. devastation  of  Kirrha,  sanctioned  by  the  kiyonic 

proceedinn 

name  and  authority  of  Solon,  would  naturally  turn  against  Am. 
the  Athenian  mind  into  a  strong  feeling  of  pious  "^  *""' 
sentiment  against  the  tenants  of  that  accursed  spot. 
But  farther  information  would  tend  to  prove  that 
the  Lokrians  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning; 
that  the  occupation  of  Kirrha  as  a  harbour  was  a 
convenience  to  all  Greeks,  and  most  of  all  to  the 

^  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  71*  ko*  f^i  npa^eis  rifjL&v  dirob€^afi€vov 
Tov  brffiov,  Koi  rrjs  Ttokctos  nd(rr}£  npoaipovfuvrjs  €va'€p€iv,  &c.  Ovk  iq. 
(Demosthenes)  fiffivija-Bai  r&v  opKa^v,  ots  oi  irp6yovoi  &yLO(ravy  ovbt  r^s 
dpds  ovhi  Ti)(  rot)  Btov  fxavrcias, 

«  Demosth.  De  Coronfi,  p.  275. 

•  iEschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  69-71. 
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temple  itself;  lastly,  that  the  imputations  said  to 
have  been  cast  by  the  Lokrians  upon  Athens  had 
either  never  been  made  at  all  (so  we  find  Demo« 
sthenes  affirming),  or  were  nothing  worse  than  an 
unauthorised  burst  of  ill-temper  from  some  rude 
individual.  Though  ^schines  had  obtained  at  first 
a  vote  of  approbation  for  his  proceedings,  yet  when 
his  proposition  came  to  be  made — that  Athens 
should  take  part  in  the  special  Amphiktyonic 
meeting  convened  for  punishing  the  Amphissians — 
the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  was  found  more 
effective.  Both  the  Senate,  and  the  public  assembly, 
passed  a  resolution  peremptorily  forbidding  all  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Athens  at  that  special 
meeting.  "  The  Hieromnemon  and  the  Pylagorae 
of  Athens  (so  the  decree  prescribed)  shall  take  no 
part,  either  in  word  or  deed  or  resolution,  with  the 
persons  assembled  at  that  special  meeting.  They 
shall  visit  Delphi  and  Thermopylae  at  the  regular 
times  fixed  by  our  forefathers."  This  important 
decree  marks  the  change  of  opinion  at  Athens, 
^schines  indeed  tells  us,  that  it  was  only  procured 
by  crafty  manceuvre  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes ; 
being  hurried  through  in  a  thin  assembly,  at  the 
close  of  business,  when  most  citizens  (and  Machines 
among  them)  had  gone  away.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  confirm  such  insinuations ;  moreover  JSschines, 
if  he  had  still  retained  the  public  sentiment  in  his 
favour,  could  easily  have  baffled  the  tricks  of  his 
rivals 

The  special  meeting  of  Amphiktyons  at  Ther- 
mopylae accordingly  took  place,  at  some  time  be- 
tween the  two  regular  periods  of  spring  and  autumn. 

1  iBschmes  adr.  Ktesiph.  p.  71* 
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No  legates  attended  from  Athens — nor  any  from  ^^J^^^^f 
Thebes ;  a  fact  made  known  to  us  by  iEschines,  *>?«  ^«»- 

*  •'  phiktyons 

and  remarkable  as  evincing  an  incipient  tendency  at  Thermo- 
,  ill  •  4  J  pyi«i  h«w 

towards  concurrence,  such  as  had  never  existed  without 

before,  between  these  two  important  cities.  The  voJ  pllaaed 
remaining  legates  met,  determined  to  levy  a  joint  ^^^^o? 
force  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Amphissians,  p^"^^ 
and  chose  the  president  Kottyphus  general.  Ac-'  Kottyphiu 
cording  to  iEschines,  this  force  was  brought  toge*  ^"^^  *" 
ther,  marched  against  the  Lokrians,  and  reduced 
them  to  submission,  but  granted  to  them  indulgent 
terms ;  requiring  from  them  a  fine  to  the  Delphian 
god  payable  at  stated  intervals — sentencing  some 
of  the  Lokrian  leaders  to  banishment  as  having  in- 
stigated the  encroachment  on  the  sacred  domain— 
and  recalling  others  who  had  opposed  it.  But  the 
Lokrians  (he  says),  after  the  force  had  retired,  broke 
faith,  paid  nothing,  and  brought  back  all  the  guilty 
leaders.  Demosthenes,  on  the  contraryi  states, 
that  Kottyphus  summoned  contingents  from  the 
various  Amphiktyonic  states ;  but  some  never  came 
at  all,  while  those  who  did  come  were  lukewarm 
and  inefficient ;  so  that  the  purpose  altogether  mis* 
carried  ^  The  account  of  Demosthenes  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two  ;  for  we  know  from  ^schines 
himself  that  neither  Athens  nor  Thebes  took  part 
in  the  proceeding,  while  Sparta  had  been  excluded 
from  the  Amphiktyonic  council  in  346  b.o.  There 
remained  therefore  only  the  secondary  and  smaller 
states .  Of  these,  the  Peloponnesians,  even  if  inclined , 
could  not  easily  come,  since  they  could  neither 
march  by  land  through  Boeotia,  nor  come  with  ease 

1  Demotthen.  De  CoronlL,  p.  277 1  ^Siehines  udv,  Rtonph<  p.  72. 
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sure  of  calliDg  in  Philip  was  adopted,  legates  from 
Athens  were  doubtless  present  (^schines  among 
them),  according  to  usual  custom ;  for  the  decree 

year  of  the  archon  Theophrastus  at  Athens) ;  next,  there  was  held 
a  special  or  extraordinary  meeting  of  Amphiktyons,  and  a  warlike 
manifestation  against  the  Lokrians;  after  which  came  the  regular 
autumnal  meeting  at  Thermopylse  (b.c.  339 — September — the  year  of 
the  archon  Lysimachides  at  Athens),  where  the  vote  was  passed  to  call 
in  the  military  interference  of  Philip. 

This  chronology  does  not  indeed  agree  with  the  two  so-called  decrees 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  and  with  the  documentary  statement— ^Ap^coi^ 
MvrjaiBfiBrjv,  'AvBearrjpi&vos  tKTrj  eiri  b€Ka — which  we  read  as  incorpo- 
rated in  the  oration  De  Coron&,  p.  279.  But  I  have  already  stated  that 
I  think  these  documents  spurious. 

The  archon  Mnesitheides  (like  all  the  other  archons  named  in  the 
documents  recited  in  the  oration  De  Coron&)  is  a  wrong  name,  and 
cannot  have  been  quoted  from  any  genuine  document.  Next,  the  first 
decree  of  the  Amphiktyons  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of 
^schines,  himself  the  great  mover,  of  what  the  Amphiktyons  really 
did.  Lastly,  the  second  decree  plainly  intimates  that  the  person  who 
composed  the  two  decrees  conceived  the  nomination  of  Philip  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  very  same  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  the  first 
movement  against  the  Lokrians.  The  same  words,  eVl  ltp€ag 
KXci^oydpov,  €apivrjs  irvkaias — prefixed  to  both  decrees,  must  be  under- 
stood to  indicate  the  same  assembly.  Mr.  Clinton's  supposition  that 
the  first  decree  was  passed  at  the  spring  meeting  of  339  B.C. — and 
the  second  at  the  spring  meeting  of  338  B.C. — Kleinagoras  being 
the  Eponymus  in  both  years — appears  to  me  nowise  probable.  The 
special  purpose  and  value  of  an  Eponymus  would  disappear,  if  the 
same  person  served  in  that  capacity  for  two  successive  years.  Boeckh 
adopts  the  conjecture  of  Reiske,  altering  iapiytjs  irvKaiav  in  the  second 
decree  into  oTrcupiyrj^  nvKaias.  This  would  bring  the  second  decree 
into  better  harmony  with  chronology ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  state 
of  the  text  to  justify  such  an  innovation.  Bohnecke  (Forsch.  p.  498-508) 
adopts  a  supposition  yet  more  improbable.  He  supposes  that  ^schines 
was  chosen  Pylagoras  at  the  beginning  of  the  Attic  year  340-^339  b.c, 
and  that  he  attended  first  at  Delphi  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the 
Amphiktyons  340  B.C. ;  that  he  there  raised  the  violent  storm  which  he 
himself  describes  in  his  speech ;  and  that  afterwards,  at  the  subsequent 
spring  meeting,  came  both  the  two  decrees  which  we  now  read  in  the 
oration  De  Coron&.  But  the  first  of  those  two  decrees  can  never  have 
come  after  the  outrageous  proceeding  described  by  ^schines.  I  will 
add,  that  in  the  form  of  decree,  the  president  Kottyphus  is  called  an 
Arcadian,  whereas  JSschines  designates  him  a>  a  Pharsalian, 
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^1?^!^.      of  DemoBthenes  had  enacted  that  the  usual  custom 

which  dic- 
tated the      should  be  followed,  though  it  had  forbidden  the 

^ndenM  of  prescnce  of  legates  at  the  special  or  extraordinary 
Ampw-*^'   meeting.     iEschines*  was  not  backward  in  advo- 
votew  upon  citing  the  application  to  Philip ;  nor  indeed  could 
PhUip.        he  take  any  other  course,  consistently  with  what  he 
bad  done  at  the  preceding  spring  meeting.   He  him- 
self only  laments  that  Athens  suffered  herself  to 
be  deterred,  by  the  corrupt  suggestions  of  Demo- 
sthenes,  from   heading  the  crusade  against  Am- 
phissa,  when  the  gods  themselves  had  singled  her 
out  for  that  pious  duty^.     What  part  Thebes  took 
in  the  nomination  of  Philip,  or  whether  her  legates 
attended  at  the  autumnal  Amphiktyonic  meeting, 
we  do  not  know.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  twelve  Amphiktyonic  double  suffrages 
now   belonged   to   the   Macedonians  themselves ; 
while  many  of  the  remaining  members  had  be- 
come dependent  on  Macedonia — the  Thessalians, 
Phthiot  Achaeans,  Perrhaebians,  Dolopians,  Mag- 
netes,  &c.*    It  was  probably  not  very  difficult  for 
Kottyphus  and  iEschines  to  procure  a  vote  investing 
Philip  with  the  command.     Even  those  who  were 
not  favourable  might  dread  the  charge  of  impiety  if 
they  opposed  it. 
B.c.s3ft.  During  the  spring   and   summer  of  this   year 

339  B.C.  (the  interval  between  the  two  Amphikty- 
onic meetings),  Philip  had  been  engaged  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  and  in  his  battle, 
while  returning,  against  the  Triballi,  wherein  he 

>  Demosth.  Dc  Coronft,  p.  278. 

'  ^schines  adv.  Kteriph.  p.  72 r&if  fih  $m&p  Hjp  ^tfiaiflap  rfjs 

fto-tfiwias  fifuv  irapahtbmic6rmf,  rfjs  de  ^fifjiovBtvovs  ^podoKlas  ^/Mrod^y 
y€y€vriiUvrit,  *  See  Itokfttei,  OMit.  V.  (Philipp.)  s.  22,  23. 
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received  the  severe  wound  already  mentioned.    His  p**"'?  ^ 
recovery  from  this  wound  was  completed,  when  the  command 
Amphiktyonic  vote,  conferring  upon  him  the  com*  ^^^ard 
mand,  was  passed.     He  readily  accepted  a  mission  The^o. 
which  his  partisans,  and  probably  his  bribes,  had  ^^^ 
been  mainly  concerned  in  procuring.     Immediately 
collecting  his  forces,  he  marched  southward  through 
Thessaly  and  Thermopylee,  proclaiming  his  purpose 
of  avenging  the  Delphian  god  upon  the  unholy  Lo- 
krians  of  Amphissa.     The  Amphiktyonic  deputies, 
and  the  Amphiktyonic  contingents,  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  accompanied  his  march.     In  passing 
through  Thermopylae,  he  took  Niksea  (one  of  the 
towns  most  essential  to  the  security  of  the  pass) 
from  the  Thebans^  in  whose  hands  it  had  remained 
since  his  conquest  of  Phokis  in  346  b.c,  though 
with  a  Macedonian  garrison  sharing  in  the  occu- 
pation \    Not  being  yet  assured  of  the  concurrence 
of  the  Thebans  in  his  farther  projects,  he  thought 
it  safer  to  consign  this  important  town  to  the  Tbes- 
salians,  who  were  thoroughly  in  his  dependence. 

His  march  from  Thermopylse,  whether  to  Delphi  Phuip 
and  Amphissa,  or  into  Bceotia,  lay  through  Phokis.  PhoUs— 
That  unfortunate  territory  still  continued  in  the  S^uptca?'^ 
defenceless  condition  to  which  it  had  been  con-  ^^^"^ 
demned  by  the  Amphiktyonic  sentence  of  346  b.c,  ^y^*  ^^- 
without  a  single  fortified  town,  occupied  merely  by 
small  dispersed  villages  and  by  a  population  scanty 
as  well  as  poor.     On  reaching  Elateia,  once  the 

1  ^sehines  adv.  Ktedph.  p.  73.  /irctdi)  ^CKiinros  avr&p  d<l)9\6fitvog 
Nc/cacav  OrrroXois  napidiOKt,  &c. 

Compare  D^mosthen.  ad  Philipp.  Epistol.  p.  153.  vnoTrrtvtToi  de 
vir6  Brfiaiiov  NUaiav  fjJv  <l>povp^  Kortxmp,  &C. 
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He  lends 
an  embassy 
to  Thebes, 
announcing 
his  inten- 
tion to 
attack 
Attica,  and 
asking 
eitlier  aid, 
or  a  fl-ee 
passage  for 
his  own 
army. 


principal  Phokian  town,  but  now  dismantled,  Philip 
halted  his  army,  and  began  forthwith  to  re-establish 
the  walls,  converting  it  into  a  strong  place  for  per- 
manent military  occupation.  He  at  the  same  time 
occupied  Kytinium^  the  principal  town  in  the  little 
territory  of  Doris,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Kephissus,  situated  in  the  short  moun- 
tain road  from  Thermopylae  to  Amphissa. 

The  seizure  of  Elateia  by  Philip,  coupled  with 
his  operations  for  reconstituting  it  as  a  permanent 
military  post,  was  an  event  of  the  gravest  moment, 
exciting  surprise  and  uneasiness  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  Grecian  world.      Hitherto  he  bad 
proclaimed  himself  as  general  acting  under  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  vote  of  nomination,  and  as  on  his  march 
simply  to  vindicate  the  Delphian  god  against  sacri- 
legious Lokrians.    Had  such  been  his  real  purpose, 
however,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  halt  at 
Elateia,  much   less   to   re-fortiiy  and  garrison  it. 
Accordingly  it  now  became  evident  that  he  meant 
something  different — or  at  least  something  ulterior. 
He  himself  indeed  no  longer  affected  to  conceal  his 
real  purposes.     Sending  envoys  to  Thebes,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  come  to  attack  the  Athenians, 
and  earnestly  invited  her  cooperation  as  his  ally, 
against  enemies  odious  to  her  as  well  as  to  himself. 
But  if  the  Tbebans,  in  spite  of  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  an  ancient  foe,  should  still  deter- 
mine to  stand  aloof — he  claimed  of  them  at  least  a 
free  passage  through  Bceotia,  that  he  might  invade 
Attica  with  his  own  forces^. 

'  Philochorus  a|5.  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammieum,  p.  742, 

'  Demostben.  De  Coron&y  p.  293-299.    Justin,  ix.3,  "diu  dissimu* 
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The  relations  between  Athens  and  Thebes  at  this  ?•«•  ^39 

(October). 

moment  were  altogether  unfriendly.     There  had  in-  unfnendiy 
deed  been  no  actual  armed  conflict  between  them  '*lf^***?' 

subsisting 

since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War  in  346  B.C.  between 

«riii  •  i*  •  ^  •      1  !•  Athens  and 

Yet  the  old  sentiment  of  enmity  and  jealousy,  dating  Thebes. 
from  earlier  days  and  aggravated  during  that  war,  hfp^e^of 
still  continued  unabated.    To  soften  this  reciprocal  ^heb^***' 
dislike,  and  to  bring  about  cooperation  with  Thebes,  JJ^^^^^^ 
had  always  been  the  aim  of  some  Athenian  politi-  with  him 

against 

clans  —  Eubulus — Aristophon — and  Demosthenes  Athens. 
himself,  whom  iEschines  tries  to  discredit  as  having 
been  complimented  and  corrupted  by  the  Thebans\ 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  various  visits  and  embas- 
sies to  Thebes,  where  a  philo- Athenian  minority  also 
subsisted,  nothing  had  ever  been  accomplished^. 
The  enmity  still  remained,  and  had  been  even  arti- 
ficially aggravated  (if  we  are  to-  believe  Demo- 
sthenes^) during  the  six  months  which  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Amphissian  quarrel, 
by  ^schines  and  the  partisans  of  Philip  in  both 
cities. 

The    ill-will    subsisting    between    Athens    and 
Thebes  at  the  moment  when  Philip  took  possession 

latum  beUum  Atheniensibus  infert."  This  expression  is  correct  in  the 
sense,  that  Philip,  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be  on  his  march 
against  Amphissa,  disclosed  his  real  purpose  to  be  against  Athens,  at 
the  moment  when  he  seized  Elateia.  Otherwise,  he  had  been  at  open 
war  with  Athens,  ever  since  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  in 
the  preceding  year. 

>  jEschines,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  46,  47. 

s  ^schines  adv.  Rtesiph.  p.  73;  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  281. 

'  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  276,  281,  284.  'AXX*  €K«i<r€  iiravuiu^'ori 
rhv  hf  *AiJL<l>ia'(rrj  7r6k€fiov  rovrov  ( JSschines)  fiev  iroirifravros,  (rviintpa^ 
vafjJvtov  b€  T&v  SKKay  t&v  avvepyav  avrov  rfjv  irphs  OriPaiovs  ixBphv, 
aw€firj  t6u  ^iKiinrou  IKSttv  e^'  fffias,  olvtp  tvtica  rhs  »r<JX«f  oh-oi 
irvv€Kpovoy,  &c.     Ovr©  fitxP^  ir6pp»  irporfyayov  olroi  rrfv  exOpw, 
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of  Elateia,  was  so  acknowledged,  that  he  had  good 
reason  for  looking  upon  confederacy  of  the  two 
against  him  as  impo88ible\  To  enforce  the  request, 
that  Thebes,  already  his  ally,  would  continue  to  act 
as  such  at  this  critical  juncture,  he  despatched 
thither  envoys  not  merely  Macedonian,  but  also 
Thessalian,  Dolopian,  Phthiot  Achaean,  ^tolian, 
and  ^nianes — the  Amphiktyonic  allies  who  were 
now  accompanying  his  march ^. 
B.C.  889.  If  eueh  were  the  hopes,  and  the  reasonable  hopes, 
atTtiicnsT  ^^  Philip,  we  may  easily  understand  how  intense 
ri'ws  1^.^  was  the  alarm  among  the  Athenians,  when  they  first 
riyedthat  hcard  of  the  occupation  of  Elateia.  Should  the 
fortifying  Thebaus  comply,  Philip  would  be  in  three  days  on 
the  frontier  of  Attica ;  and  from  the  sentiment  un- 
derstood as  well  as  felt  to  be  prevalent,  the  Athe«- 
nians  could  not  but  anticipate,  that  free  passage, 
and  a  Theban  reinforcement  besides,  would  be  rea- 
dily granted.  Ten  years  before,  Demosthenes  him- 
self (in  his  first  Olynthiac)  had  asserted  that  the 
Thebans  would  gladly  join  Philip  in  an  attack  on 
Attica^.  If  such  was  then  the  alienation,  it  had 
been  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  ever  since. 
As  the  march  of  Philip  had  hitherto  been  not  merely 
rapid,  but  also. understood  as  directed  towards  Del- 
phi and  Amphissa,  the  Athenians  had  made  no  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  their  frontier.   Neither 

1  Demoith.  De  Coron& — 1jk€v  ^x^"  (Philip)  rrfv  dwofiuf  ml  r^v  *EXd- 
Ttiap  jcar A(i0ev,  tts  ovd*  Ay  ci  n  yhfovro  h-i  <rvfunf€v<ravr»v  Av  ^ft&y  Koi 

*  Pbilochonu  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammaeum,  p.  742. 

*  Demosth.  Olynth.  i.  p.  16.    *Ay  d*  cKcira  ibCKimnt  Xci/3g,  rls  irMy 
ic»Xv<r€«  dfvpo  (iabiCti»»   Sij/Satb*;   o9^  c2  /ju)  \iait  vuip^v  clfrciv,  mi . 
(TVMur/daXoi/o-iy  hotfioK. 
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their  familieB  nor  their  moveable  property  had  yet 
been  carried  within  walls.  Nevertheless  they  had 
now  to  expect,  within  little  more  than  forty»eight 
hours,  an  invading  army  as  formidable  and  desolating 
as  any  of  those  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
under  a  commander  far  abler  than  Archidamus  or 
Agis^ 

Though  the  general  history  of  this  important  ^^^^^ 
period  can  be  made  out  only  in  outline,  we  are  tembiyheid 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  Demosthenes  a  anxiety  sua 
striking  narrative,  in  some  detail,  of  the  proceedings  ni^onSTm 
at  Athens  immediately  after  the  news  of  the  capture  S*e*^**^* 
of  Elateia  by  Philip.    It  was  evening  when  the  mes-  •^^^^ 
senger  arrived,  just  at  the  time  when  the  prytanes 
(or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe)  were  at  supper 
in  their  official  residence.    Immediately  breaking 
up  their  meal,  some  ran  to  call  the  generals  whose 
duty  it  was  to  convoke  the  public  assembly,  with 
the  trumpeter  who  gave  public  notice  thereof;  so 
that  the  Senate  and  assembly  were  convoked  for 
the  next  morning  at  day^bredc.     Others  bestirred 
themselves  in  clearing  out  the  market*place,  which 
was  full  of  booths  and  stands,  for  traders  selling 
merchandise.    They  even  set  fire  to  these  booths, 
in  their  hurry  to  get  the  space  clear.     Such  was 
the  excitement  and  terror  throughout  the  city,  that 
the  public  assembly  was  crowded  at  the  earliest 
dawn,  even  before  the  Senate  could  go  through 
their  forms  and  present  themselves  for  the  opening 

^  Demosth.  De  Ooraiifty  p.  304. 17  yap  t/tJ^  woklrtta,  f^s  o^os  (.^gchinet) 
Karqyop€i,  dvrl  fxiv  rov  QrfPaiovs  fitrh  ^iKimrov  avv€fiPak(iv  €ls  rrju 
X^/MWy  t  iravrts  ^opto,  pm9  Ijfk&p  frapara^afjtfvovt   tMiPov  iea>Xvriy 
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ceremoDies.     At  length  the  Senate  joined  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  prytanes  came  forward  to  announce 
the  news,  producing  the  messenger  with  his  public 
deposition.     The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  usual 
words — **  Who  wishes  to  speak  ?  "     Not  a  man 
came  forward.   He  proclaimed  the  words  again  and 
again ;  yet  still  no  one  rose. 
AdTice  of        At  length,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  silence, 
ties  to  dec-   Demosthenes  rose  to  speak.     He  addressed  himself 
embassy      to  that  alarming  conviction  which  beset  the  minds 
jrte^r^ti"      ^^  ^^1>  though  no  one  had  yet  given  it  utterance — 
to^offer'****  that  the  Thebans  were  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
alliance  on    Philip.     *'  Suffer  not  yourselves  (he  said)  to  believe 

the  most  ,       ,  .  ^^     ,        ^  i      ,    .  ^,  .,. 

liberal  any  such  thing.  If  the  fact  had  been  so,  Philip 
"^  would  have  been  already  on  your  frontier,  without 
halting  at  Elateia.  He  has  a  large  body  of  parti- 
sans at  Thebes,  procured  by  fraud  and  corruption ; 
but  he  has  not  the  whole  city.  There  is  yet  a  con- 
siderable Theban  party,  adverse  to  him  and  favour- 
able to  you.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  emboldening 
his  own  partisans  in  Thebes,  overawing  his  oppo- 
nents, and  thus  extorting  a  positive  declaration 
from  the  city  in  his  favour — ^that  he  is  making  dis- 
play of  his  force  at  Elateia.  And  in  this  he  will 
succeed,  unless  you,  Athenians,  shall  exert  your- 
selves vigorously  and  prudently  in  counteraction. 
If  you,  acting  on  your  old  aversion  towards  Thebes, 
shall  now  hold  aloof,  Philip's  partisans  in  the  city 
will  become  all-powerful,  so  that  the  whole  Theban 
force  will  march  along  with  him  against  Attica. 
For  your  own  security,  you  must  shake  off*  these 
old  feelings,  however  well-grounded — and  stand  for- 
ward for  the  protection  of  Thebes,  as  being  in 
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greater  danger  than  yourselves.  March  forth  your 
entire  military  strength  to  the  frontier,  and  thus 
embolden  your  partisans  in  Thebes,  to  speak  out 
openly  against  their  philippising  opponents  who  rely 
upon  the  army  at  Elateia.  Next,  send  ten  envoys 
to  Thebes  ;  giving  them  full  powers,  in  conjunction 
with  the  generals,  to  call  in  your  military  force 
whenever  they  think  fit.  Let  your  envoys  demand 
neither  concessions  nor  conditions  from  the  The- 
bans ;  let  them  simply  tender  the  full  force  of  Athens 
to  assist  the  Thebans  in  their  present  straits.  If 
the  offer  be  accepted,  you  will  have  secured  an  ally 
inestimable  for  your  own  safety,  while  acting  with 
a  generosity  worthy  of  Athens ;  if  it  be  refused, 
the  Thebans  will  have  themselves  to  blame,  and  you 
will  at  least  stand  unimpeached  on  the  score  of 
honour  as  well  as  of  policy\" 

The  recommendation  of  Demosthenes,  alike  wise  The  advice 
and  generous,  was  embodied  in  a  decree  and  adopted  sthenwls 
by  the  Athenians  without  opposition*.     Neither  He udfiT 
iEschines,  nor  any  one  else,  said  a  word  against  it.  ^fth'^other 

'  Demosth.  I>e  Coron&»  p.  286,  287 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  84.     I  have  given  Thebes, 
the  substance,  in^  brief,  of  what  Demosthenes  represents  himself  to  have 
said. 

'  This  decree,  or  a  document  claiming  to  be  such,  is  given  verbatim 
in  Demosthenes,  De  Coron&,  p.  289,  290.  It  bears  date  on  the  16th 
of  the  month  Skirrophorion  (June),  under  the  archonship  of  Nausikles. 
This  archon  is  a  wrong  or  pseud-eponymous  archon :  and  the  docu* 
ment,  to  say  nothing  of  its  verbosity,  implies  that  Athens  was  now 
about  to  pass  out  of  pacific  relations  with  Philip,  and  to  begin  war 
against  him — which  \a  contrary  to  the  real  fact. 

There  also  appear  inserted,  a  few  pages  before,  in  the  same  speech 
(p.  282),  four  other  documents,  purporting  to  relate  to  the  time  imme* 
diately  preceding  the  capture  of  Elateia  by  Philip.  1.  A  decree  of  the 
Athenians,  dated  in  the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  archon  Heropythus* 
2.  Another  decree,  in  the  month  Munychion  of  the  same  archm,  3.  An 
VOL.  XI.  2  X 
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Demosthenes  himself,  being  named  chief  of  the 
ten  envoys,  proceeded  forthwith  to  Thebes ;  while 

answer  addressed  by  Philip  to  the  Athenians.  4.  An  answer  addressed 
by  Philip  to  the  Thebans. 

Here  again,  the  archon  called  Heropythus  is  a  wrong  and  unknown 
archon.  Such  manifest  error  of  date  would  alone  be  enough  to  preclude 
me  from  trusting  the  document  as  genuine.  Droysen  is  right,  in  my 
judgement,  in  rejecting  all  these  five  documents  as  spurious.  The 
answer  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians  is  adapted  to  the  two  decrees  of  the 
Athenians,  and  cannot  be  genuine  if  they  are  spurious. 

These  decrees,  too,  like  that  dated  in  Skirrophorion,  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  true  relations  between  Athens  and  Phihp.  They  imply 
that  she  was  at  peace  with  him,  and  that  hostilities  were  first  undertaken 
against  him  by  her  after  his  occupation  of  Elateia ;  whereas  open  war 
had  been  prevailing  between  them  for  more  than  a  year,  ever  since  the 
summer  of  340  B.C.,  and  the  maritime  operations  against  him  in  the 
Propontis.  That  the  war  was  going  on  without  interruption  during  all 
this  period — that  Philip  could  not  get  near  to  Athens  to  strike  a  blow 
at  her  and  close  the  war,  except  by  bringing  the  Thebans  and  Thessa- 
lians  into  cooperation  with  him — and  that  for  the  attainment  of  this  last 
purpose,  he  caused  the  Amphissian  war  to  be  kindled,  through  the  corrupt 
agency  of  -ffischines — is  the  express  statement  of  Demosthenes,  De  Co- 
ron&,  p.  275, 276.  Hence  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  in  the  authen- 
ticity either  of  the  four  documents  here  quoted,  or  of  this  supposed  very 
long  decree  of  the  Athenians,  on  forming  their  alliance  with  Thebes, 
bearing  date  on  the  16th  of  the  month  Skirrophorion,  and  cited  De 
Coron&,  p.  289.  I  will  add,  that  the  t^'o  decrees  which  we  read  in  p.  282, 
profess  themselves  as  having  been  passed  in  the  months  Elaphebolion 
and  Munychion,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  archon  Heropythus ;  while  the 
decree  cited,  p.  289,  bears  date  the  16th  of  Skirrophorion,  and  the  name 
of  a  different  archon,  Nausikles.  Now  if  the  decrees  were  genuine,  the 
events  which  are  described  in  both  must  have  happened  under  the 
same  archon,  at  an  interval  of  about  six  weeks  between  the  last  day  of 
Munychion  and  the  16th  of  Skirrophorion.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
an  interval  of  one  year  and  six  weeks  between  them. 

It  appears  to  me,  on  reading  attentively  the  words  of  Demosthenes 
himself,  that  the  falsarius  or  person  who  composed  these  four  first 
documents,  has  not  properly  conceived  what  it  was  that  Demosthenes 
caused  to  be  read  by  the  public  secretary.  The  point  which  Demo- 
sthenes is  here  making,  is  to  show  how  ably  he  had  managed,  and  how 
well  he  had  deserved  of  his  country,  by  bringing  the  Thebans  into 
alliance  with  Athens  immediately  after  Philip's  capture  of  Elateia.  For 
this  purpose  be  dwells  upon  the  bad  state  of  feeling  between  Athens 
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the  military  force  of  Attica  was  at  the  same  time 
marched  to  the  frontier. 


and  Thebes  before  that  erent,  brought  about  by  the  secret  instigationB 
of  Philip  through  corrupt  partisans  in  both  places.  Now  it  is  to  illus- 
trate this  hostile  feeling  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  that  he  causes  the 
secretary  to  read  certain  decrees  and  answers — eV  oh  d'  ^t  ijbri  rawpbt 
dWriXovs,  rovTovl  t&v  ^^r^KryLortdV  oKova-aPTts  Ka\  tS>v  dnoKpiO'tmp 

€[<r€<r6e,     Kai  fioi  Xcy«  ravra  Xa/3a>v (p.  282).     The  documents  here 

announced  to  be  read  do  not  bear  upon  the  relations  between  Athens 
and  Philip  (which  were  those  of  active  warfare,  needing  no  illustration) 
— but  to  the  relation  between  Athens  and  Thebes.  There  had  plainly 
been  interchanges  of  bickering  and  ungracious  feeling  between  the  two 
cities^  manifested  in  public  decrees  or  public  answers  to  complaints  or 
remonstrances.  Instead  of  which,  the  two  Athenian  decrees,  which  we 
now  read  as  following,  are  addressed,  not  to  the  Thebans,  but  to  Philip ; 
the  first  of  them  does  not  mention  Thebes  at  all,  the  second  mentions 
Thebes  only  to  recite  as  a  ground  of  complaint  against  Philip^  that  he 
was  trying  to  put  the  two  cities  at  variance ;  and  this  too,  among  other 
grounds  of  complaint,  much  more  grave  and  imputing  more  hostile 
purposes.  Then  follow  two  answers — which  are  not  answers  between 
Athens  and  Thebes,  as  they  ought  to  be — but  answers  from  Philip,  the 
first  to  the  Athenians,  the  second  to  the  Thebans.  Neither  the  decrees, 
nor  the  answers,  as  they  here  stand,  go  to  illustrate  the  point  at  which 
Demosthenes  is  aiming — the  bad  feeling  and  mutual  provocations  which 
had  been  exchanged  a  little  before  between  Athens  and  Thebes.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  justifies  the  words  of  the  orator  immediately  after 
the  documents  have  been  read — Ovrw  duiBtls  6  ^tkimros  rav  ndkut 
irp6g  dWrfXas  diii  rovrav  (through  ^schines  and  his  supporters), 
jcal  To^Tois  inapOels  rois  ^^tVfUKri  koi  raU  anoKpifTto'w,  5k€V  t^vtv  r^v 
bvuofJLiv  Koi  rffp  'EXorciav  KareXafifv,  m  ov9  Av  e7  ri  yivoiro  Kri  ffvff 
TTvsva'dvTov  Av  ^fJL&v  Kol  T&v  OrjPalav. 

Demosthenes  describes  Philip  as  acting  upon  Thebes  and  Athens 
through  the  agency  of  corrupt  citizens  in  each ;  the  author  of  these 
documents  conceives  Philip  as  acting  by  his  own  despatches. 

The  decree  of  the  16th  Skirrophonon  enacts,  not  only  that  there 
shall  be  alliance  with  Thebes,  but  also  that  the  right  of  intermarriage 
between  the  two  cities  shall  be  established.  Now  at  the  moment  when 
the  decree  was  passed,  the  Thebans  both  had  been,  and  still  were,  on  bad 
terms  vrith  Athens,  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  enter- 
tain or  reject  the  proposition ;  nay,  the  chances  even  were,  that  they 
would  reject  it  and  join  Phihp.  We  can  hardly  believe  it  possible^ 
that  under  such  a  state  of  probabilities,  the  Athenians  would  go  so  far 
as  to  pronounce  for  the  establishment  of  tn/«rmarnaye  between  the  two 
cities. 

2x2 
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Divided  At  Thebes  they  found  the  envoys  of  Philip  and 

feeling  at  his  allles,  and  the  philippising  Thebans  fall  of  tri- 
influen^^of  umph  J  whilc  the  friends  of  Athens  were  so  dispi- 
i!l>V«i*ng  rited,  that  the  first  letters  of  Demosthenes,  sent 
effert^To-  ^o™®  immediately  on  reaching  Thebes,  were  af 
ducedby     a  gloomy  cast^     According* to  Grecian  custom, 

the  Mace-        ,  .  ,  .       °  i  i     • 

donian        thc  two  opposiog   Icgations  were  heard  in  tarn 
envoys.       ^j^f^j.^  jj^g  Thcban  assembly.    Amyntas  and  Klear- 
chus  were  the  Macedonian  envoj's,  together  witli 
the  eloquent  Byzantine  Python,  as  chief  spokes- 
man, and  the  Thessalians  Daochus  and  Thrasy* 
laus'^.     Having  the  first  word,  as  established  allies 
of  Thebes,  these  orators  found  it  an  easy  theme  to 
denounce  Athens,  and  to  support  their  case  by  the 
general  tenor  of  past  history  since  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.     The  Macedonian  orator  contrasted  the 
perpetual  hostility  of  Athens  with  the  valuable  aid 
furnished  to  Thebes  by  Philip,  when  he  rescued  her 
from  the  Phokians,  and  confirmed  her  ascendency 
over  Boeotia.     '*  If  (said  the  orator)  Philip  had  sti- 
pulated, before  he  assisted  you  against  the  Pho- 
kians, that  you  should  grant  him  in  return  a  free 
passage  against  Attica,  you  would  have  gladly  ac* 
ceded.     Will  you  refuse  it  now,  when  he  has  ren- 
dered to  you  the  service  without  stipulation  ?  Either 
let  us  pass  through  to  Attica — or  join  our  march  ; 
whereby  you  will  enrich  yourself  with  the  plunder 
of  that  country,  instead  of  being  impoverished  by 
having  Bceotia  as  the  seat  of  war^." 

>  Demosth.  De  Coroii&,  p.  298. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  18.  Daochus  and  Thrasylaus  are  mimed  by  De- 
mosthenes as  Thessalian partisans  of  Philip  (Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  324  ). 

3  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  298,  299;   Aristot.  Bhetoric.  ii.  23 
Dionys.  Hal.  ad  Ammseum,  p.  744 ;  Diodor.  xvi.  85. 
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All  these  topics  were  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  f ®*^|u"! 
with  the  previous  sentiments  of  the  Thebans,  that  *^*"^"^    , 

*  '  oratory  of 

they  must  have  made  a  lively  impression.     How  nemosthc- 
Demosthenes  replied  to  them,  we  are  not  permitted  persuadet 
to  know.     His  powers  of  oratory  must  have  been  bans  to*' 
severely  tasked ;  for  the  pre-established  feeling  was  all  aSunce' 
adverse,  and  he  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  except  ]Ji{J^^^ 
fear,  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  of  too  near  contact  with  ■gw?«t 
the  Macedonian  arms — combined  with  her  gratitude 
for  the  spontaneous  and  unconditional  tender  of 
Athens.     And  even  as  to  fears,  the  Thebans  had 
only  to  choose  between  admitting   the  Athenian 
army  or  that  of  Philip ;  a  choice  in  which  all  pre- 
sumption was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  present 
ally  and  recent  benefactor — against  the  former,  as 
standing  rival  and  enemy.     Such  was  the  result 
anticipated  by  the  hopes  of  Philip  as  well  as  by  the 
fears  of  Athens.     Yet  with  all  the  chances  thus 
against  him,  Demosthenes  carried  his  point  in  the 
Theban  assembly  ;  determining  them  to  accept  the 
offered  alliance  of  Athens  and  to  brave  the  hostility 
of  Philip.     He  boasts,  with  good  reason,  of  such  a 
diplomatic  and  oratorical  triumph^ ;  by  which  he 
not  only  obtained  a  powerful  ally  against  Philip, 
but  also — a  benefit  yet  more  important — rescued 
Attica  from  being  overrun  by  a  united  Macedonian 
and  Theban  army.     Justly  does  the  contemporary 
historianTheopompus  extol  the  unrivalled  eloquence 
whereby  Demosthenes  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Thebans  a  generous  flame  of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coroni^  p.  304-307.    «t  /liv  oZv  firj  fxtTfyv&a-aif 
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But  it  was  not  simply  bysuperioreloquence^-^though 
that  doubtless  was  an  essential  condition — ^that  bis 
triumph  at  Thebes  was  achieved.  It  was  still  naore 
owing  to  the  wise  and  generous  offer  which  he  car- 
ried with  him,  and  which  he  had  himself  prevailed 
on  the  Athenians  to  make — of  unconditional  alli- 
ance without  any  reference  to  the  jealousies  and 
animosities  of  the  past,  and  on  terms  even  favour- 
able to  Thebes,  as  being  more  exposed  than  Athens 
in  the  war  against  Philip^. 

The  answer  brought  back  by  Demosthenes  was 
cheering.  The  important  alliance,  combining 
Athens  and  Thebes  in  defensive  war  against 
Philip,  had  been  successfully  brought  about.  The 
Athenian  army,  already  mustered  in  Attica,  was 
invited  into  Boeotia,  and  marched  to  Thebes  with* 
out  delay.  While  a  portion  of  them  joined  the 
Theban  force  at  the  northern  frontier  of  Boeotia  to 
resist  the  approach  of  Phihp,  the  rest  were  left  in 
quarters  at  Thebes.  And  Demosthenes  extols  not 
only  the  kindness  with  which  they  were  received  in 


>  Tbeopompus,  Frag.  239,  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  DenuNth.  e.  18. 

'  We  may  here  trust  the  more  fully  the  boasts  made  by  Demosthenes 
of  his  own  statesmanship  and  oratory,  since  we  possess  the  comments 
of  JSschines,  and  therefore  know  the  worst  that  can  be  said  by  an  un« 
friendly  critic,  ^schines  (adv.  Rtesiph.  p.  73,  74)  says  that  the  Tho- 
bans  were  induced  to  join  Athens,  not  by  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes, 
but  by  their  fear  of  Philip's  near  approach,  and  by  their  displeasure  in 
consequence  of  having  Nikaea  taken  from  them.  Demosthenes  says  in 
fact  the  same.  Doubtless  the  ablest  orator  must  be  furnished  with 
some  suitable  points  to  work  up  in  his  pleadings.  But  the  orators  on 
the  other  side  would  find  in  the  history  of  the  past  a  far  more  copious 
collection  of  matters,  capable  of  being  appealed  to  as  causes  of  antipathy 
against  Athens,  and  of  favour  to  Philip ;  and  against  this  superior  case 
Demosthenes  had  to  contend. 
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private  houses,  but  also  their  correct  and  orderly 
behaviour  amidst  the  families  and  properties  of  the 
Thebans;  not  a  single  complaint  being  preferred 
against  them  \  The  antipathy  and  jealousy  between 
the  two  cities  seemed  effaced  in  cordial  cooperation 
against  the  common  enemy.  Of  the  cost  of  the 
joint  operations,  on  land  and  sea,  two-thirds  were 
undertaken  by  Athens.  The  command  was  shared 
equally  between  the  allies  ;  and  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions was  constituted  at  Thebes^. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  the  dangerous  b.c.  839 

...  /•   -ni  -I-  •    •  •  1  1  (Autumn)* 

Vicinity  of  Philip,  giving  increased  ascendency  to  vigoroua 
Demosthenes,   impressed    upon    the    counsels   of  J^j^^j^J^^"* 
Athens  a  vigour  long  unknown.     The  orator  pre-  Athcm— 

continn- 

vailed  upon  his  countrymen   to   suspend  the  ex-  anceofthe 
penditure  going  on  upon  the  improvement  of  their  T^pen^ed 
docks  and  the  construction  of  a  new  arsenal,  in  "i^Ymdu 
order  that  more  money  might  be  devoted  to  mili-  ^*|i^^ 
tary  operations.      He  also  carried  a  farther  point  purpowfc 
which  he  had  long  aimed  at  accomplishing  by  in- 
direct means,  but  always  in  vain ;  the  conversion 
of  the  Thedric  Fund  to  military  purposes^.      So 
preponderant    was   the   impression  of  danger  at 
Athens,  that  Demosthenes  was  now  able  to  propose 
this  motion  directly,  and  with  success.     Of  course, 
he  must  first  have  moved  to  suspend  the  standing 
enactment,  whereby  it  was  made  penal  even  to  sub- 
mit the  motion. 

To  Philip,  meanwhile,  the  new  alliance  was  a 
severe  disappointment  and  a  seriousobstacle.  Having 
calculated  on  the  continued  adhesion  of  Thebes,  to 

1  DemoBth.  De  Coronft,  p.  299,  300. 

*  iBschines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74. 

'  PhilocharuB,  Frag.  135,  ed.  Pidot$  Dkm.  Hal.  ad  Ammvoam,  p.  742. 
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which  he  conceived  himself  entitled  as  a  return  for 
benefits  conferred — and  having  been  doubtless  as« 
sured  by  his  partisans  in  the  city  that  they  could 
promise  him  Theban  cooperation  against  Athens, 
as  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  frontier  with  an 
overawing  army — he  was  disconcerted  at  the  sud- 
den junction  of  these  two  powerful  cities,  unex- 
pected alike  by  friends  and  enemies.      Hencefor- 
ward we  shall  find  him  hating  Thebes,  as  guilty  of 
desertion  and  ingratitude,  worse  than  Athens,  his 
manifest  enemy  \     But  having  failed  in  inducing 
the  Thebans  to  follow  his  lead  against  Athens,  he 
thought  it  expedient  again  to  resume  his  profession 
of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Delphian  god  against 
Amphissa, — and  to  write  to  his  allies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus to  come  and  join  him,  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose.    His  letters  were  pressing,  often  repeated, 
and  implying  much  embarrassment,  according  to 
Demosthenes^.     As  far  as  we  can  judge^  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  produced  much  effect ;  nor  was 

>  ^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  73.  Machines  remarks  the  fact — ^but 
perverts  the  inferences  deducible  from  it. 

•  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  279.  A6s  ^  fioi  rrfv  intaroX^v,  ^y,  ms 
ovx  vTrrfKovov  ol  QrfPaiot,  frf/in€i  itphs  rovs  iv  UeXoTTowfia-^j^  avufrnxovt  6 
^iXimros,  IV*  etdi^rc  koI  (K  Tovrrfs  a'a<l>&5  &Tt  tt/v  fi€v  akif&rj  frp6<f>a(np 
T&v  irpayfidrtoVf  r6  ravr  rirl  r^v  *£XXada  Kat  rovs  Qri^iovs  luzl  vfias 
npoTTtiVy  d7r€Kpv7rT€TO,  Koiva  bi  Koi  Tois  'A/i^ucTiM><ri  bS^avra  froicur 
vpo<r€noi€iTo,  &c. 

Then  follows  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Philip  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  I  concur  with  Droysen  in  mistrusting  its  authenticity. 
I  do  not  rest  any  statements  on  its  evidence.  The  Macedonian  month 
Lous  does  not  appear  to  coincide  with  the  Attic  Boedromion ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  Philip,  in  writing  to  Peloponnesians,  would  allude  at  all 
to  Attic  months.  Various  subsequent  letters  written  by  Philip  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  intimating  much  embarrassment,  are  alluded  to 
by  Demosthenes,  further  on — *AWa  fi^v  otas  t6t  ^^ict  (fxovas  6  ^iXnnros 
Koi  €v  oiais  Ijv  Tapaxcus  eiri  rovrots,  €k  r&p  anaroXup  mivov  fiaBrfa'€a-&€ 
2)1'  fh  UfXandyinjaov  €ir€fifr€v  (p.  301,  302).  Demosthenes  causes  the 
letters  to  be  read  publicly,  but  no  letters  appear  verbatim. 
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it  easy  for  the  Peloponnesians  to  join  Philip — either 

hy  land,  while  Boeotia  was  hostile — or  by  sea  while 

the  Amphissians  held  Kirrha,  and  the  Athenians 

had  a  superior  navy. 

War  was  now  carried  on,  in  Phokis  and  on  the  J;*;-*^^" 

frontiers  of  Boeotia,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  war  of  the 

339-338  B.C.   The  Athenians  and  Thebans  not  only  tld^!^^^e' 

maintained  their  ground  against  Philip,  but  even  phu**^^"'' 

gained  some  advantages  over  him ;  especially  in  I'hokii— 

11111      1  1       •         ^**®y  s**** 

two  engagements — called  the  battle  on  the  river,  some  ad- 

and  the  winter-battle — of  which  Demosthenes  finds  oveJ^— 

room   to    boast,    and   which    called   forth   mani-  p^Yto* 

festations  of  rejoicing  and  sacrifice,  when  made  ^gj"J|^*'" 

known  at  Athens*.     To  Demosthenes  himself,  as  Athens. 

the  chief  adviser  of  the  Theban  alliance,  a  wreath 

of  gold  was  proposed  by  Demomeles  and  Hyperides, 

and  decreed  by  the  people ;  and  though  a  citizen 

named  Diondas  impeached  the  mover  for  an  illegal 

decree,  yet  he  did  not  even  obtain  the  fifth  part  of 

the  sufirages  of  the  Dikastery,  and  therefore  became 

liable  to  the  fine  of  1000  drachms^.     Demosthenes 

was  crowned  with  public  proclamation  at  the  Diony- 

siac  festival  of  March  338  b.c.^ 

But   the   most   memorable   step   taken   by  the  TheAthc- 

A    1        •  i    1  n^i     1  ,  .       .    .  .  niaM  and 

Athenians  and  Thebans,  in  this  joint  war  against  Thebans  re. 
Philip,   was   that  of  reconstituting  the  Phokians  th^pho-* 
as  an  independent  and  self-defending  section  of  {^*j^""* 


towns. 


^  Demosth.  De  Coronll,  p.  300. 

»  Demosth.  De  Coronft,  p.  302;  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator.,  p.  848. 

'  That  Demosthenes  was  crowned  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March 
338  B.C.)  is  contended  by  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  534, 535) ;  upon 
grounds  which  seem  sufficient,  against  the  opinion  of  Boeckh  and 
Winiewski  (Comment,  ad  Demoiith.  De  Goron&,  p.  250),  who  think 
that  he  was  not  crowned  until  the  Panathenaic  festival^  in  the  ensuing 
July. 
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the  Hellenic  name.  On  the  part  of  the  ThebaoB, 
hitherto  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Phokians,  this 
proceeding  evinced  adoption  of  an  improved  and 
generous  policy,  worthy  of  the  Pan-hellenic  cause 
in  which  they  had  now  embarked.  In  346  B.C.,  the 
Phokians  had  been  conquered  and  ruined  by  the 
arms  of  Philip,  under  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  Amphiktyons.  Their  cities  had  all  been  dis- 
mantled, and  their  population  distributed  in  vil- 
lages, impoverished,  or  driven  into  exile.  These 
exiles,  many  of  whom  were  at  Athens,  now  returned, 
and  the  Phokian  population  were  aided  by  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  in  re-occupying  and  se- 
curing their  towns'.  Some  indeed  of  these  towns 
were  so  small,  such  as  Parapotamii*  and  others,  that 
it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  re-constitute  them. 
Their  population  was  transferred  to  the  others,  as  a 
means  of  increased  strength.  Ambry  bus,  in  the 
south-western  portion  of  Pbokis,  was  re-fortified  by 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans  with  peculiar  care  and 
solidity.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  double  circle  of 
wall  of  the  black  stone  of  the  country ;  each  wall 
being  fifteen  feet  high  and  nearly  six  feet  in  thick- 
ness, with  an  interval  of  six  feet  between  the  two*. 
These  walls  were  seen,  five  centuries  afterwards,  by 
the  traveller  Pausanias,  who  numbers  them  among 
the  most  solid  defensive  structures  in  the  ancient 
world^.  Ambrysus  was  valuable  to  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  as  a  military  position  for  the  defence 
of  Bceotia,  inasmuch  as  it  lay  on  that  rough  south- 

1  PausaniaB,  x.  S,  2.  *  Pausanias,  z.  33,  4. 

*  Pausanias,  x.  36,  2. 

*  Pausanias,  iv.  31,  5.    He  places  the  fortifications  of  Ambrysus  in 
a  class  with  those  of  Byzantium  and  Rhodes. 
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erly  road  near  the  sea,  which  the  Lacedaemoniaa 
king  Kleombrotus^  had  forced  when  he  marched 
from  Phokis  to  the  position  of  Leuktra ;  eluding 
Epaminondas  and  the  main  Theban  force,  who  were 
posted  to  resist  him  on  the  more  frequented  road  by 
Koroneia.  Moreover,  by  occupying  the  south-west- 
ern parts  of  Phokis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  they 
prevented  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  Philip  by 
sea  out  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  in  Phokis,  prosecuted  seemingly  upon  ;c. sso- 
a  large  scale  and  with   much   activity,   between  wai  against 
Philip  and  his  allies  on  one  side,  and  the  Athe-  p{jjjg,!!l 
nians  and  Thebans  with  their  allies  on  the  other —  f  ««^^  »"-^ 

fluence  of 

ended  with  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  fought  in  Demoathe- 
August  338b. c. ;  having  continued  about  ten  months  TuriTa*""" 
from  the  time  when  Philip,  after  being  named  gene-  JIJ^^S^mcl 
ral  at  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  (about  the  au- 
tumnal equinox),  marched  southward  and  occupied 
Elateia^.     But  respecting  the  intermediate  eventSi 

1  Pausan.  ix.  13,  2;  Diodor.  jlv.  63;  Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  4,  3. 

>  The  chronology  of  thU  period  has  caused  much  perplexity,  and  has 
been  differently  arranged  by  different  authors.  But  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  difficulties  and  controversies  regarding  it  have  arisen  from 
resting  on  the  spurious  decrees  embodied  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
De  CoronJl,  as  if  they  were  so  much  genuine  history.  Mr.  Clinton,  in 
his  Fasti  Hellenici,  cites  these  decrees  as  if  they  were  parts  of  Demo- 
sthenes himself.  When  we  once  put  aside  these  documents,  the  general 
statements  both  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  though  they  are  not 
precise  or  specific,  will  appear  perfectly  clear  and  consistent  respecting 
the  chronology  of  the  period. 

That  the  battle  of  Chieroneia  took  place  on  the  7th  of  the  Attic 
month  Metageitnion  (August)  B.C.  338  (the  second  month  of  the  archon 
Ghserondas  at  Athens) — is  affirmed  by  Plutarch  (Camill.  c.  19)  and 
generally  admitted. 

The  time  when  Philip  first  occupied  Elateia  has  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Clinton  and  most  authors  as  the  preceding  month  of  Skirrophorion^ 
fifty  days  or  thereabouts  earlier.  But  this  rests  exclusively  on  the 
evidence  of  the  pretended  decree,  for  alUance  between  Athens  and 
Thebes,  which  appears  in  Demosthenes  De  Coron&,  p.  289.    Even 
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we  are  unfortunately  without  distinct  information. 
We  pick  up  only  a  few  hints  and  allusions  which  do 
not  enable  us  to  understand  what  passed.    W^e  cau- 
not  make  out  either  the  auxiliaries  engaged,  or  the 
total  numbers  in  the  field,  on  either  side.      Demo- 
sthenes boasts  of  having  procured  for  Athens    as 
allies,  the  Euboeans,  Achaeans,Corinthians,Thebans, 
Megarians,  Leukadians,  and  Korkyrseans — arraying 
along  with  the  Athenian  soldiers  not  less  than  15,000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry^ ;  and  pecuniary  contri- 


those  who  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  decree,  can  hardly  confide 
in  the  truth  of  the  month-date,  when  the  name  of  the  archon  Nan- 
sikles  is  confessedly  wrong.  To  me  neither  this  document,  nor  the 
other  so-called  Athenian  decrees  professing  to  bear  date  in  Mttnychjon 
and  Elaphebolion  (p.  282),  carry  any  evidence  whatever. 

The  general  statements  both  of  Demosthenes  and  Machines,  indicate 
the  appointment  of  Philip  as  Amphiktyonic  general  to  have  been  made 
in  the  autumnal  convocation  of  Amphiktyons  at  Thermopylae.  Shortly 
after  this  appointment,  Philip  marched  his  army  into  Greece  with  the 
professed  purpose  of  acting  upon  it.  In  this  march  he  came  upon 
Elateia  and  began  to  fortify  it ;  probably  about  the  month  of  October 
339  B.C.  The  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  other  Greeks,  carried  on  the 
war  against  him  in  Phokis  for  about  ten  months  until  the  battle  of 
Ch»roneia.  That  this  war  must  have  lasted  as  long  aa  ten  months,  we 
may  see  by  the  facts  mentioned  in  my  last  page — the  re-establiahment 
of  the  Phokians  and  their  towns,  and  especially  the  elaborate  fortifi" 
cation  of  Ambrysus.  Bohnecke  (Forschungen,  p.  533)  points  out 
justly  (though  I  do  not  agree  with  his  general  arrangement  of  the 
events  of  the  war)  that  this  restoration  of  the  Phokian  towns  im« 
plies  a  considerable  interval  between  the  occupation  of  Elateia  and  the 
battle  of  Chseroneia.  We  have  also  two  battles  gained  against  Philip, 
one  of  them  a  ftaxij  x^H^P''^*  which  perfectly  suits  with  this  arrange- 
ment. 

1  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  306;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  17*  In  the 
decree  of  the  Athenian  people  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  850)  passed 
after  the  death  of  Demosthenes,  granting  various  honours  and  a  statue 
to  his  memory — it  is  recorded  that  he  brought  in  by  his  persuasions 
not  only  the  allies  enumerated  in  the  text,  but  also  the  Lokrians  and 
the  Messenians ;  and  that  he  procured  from  the  allies  a  total  contri- 
bution of  above  500  talents.  The  Messenians,  however,  certainly  did 
not  fight  at  Cheeroneia;  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Demosthenes  in« 
duced  the  Amphissian  Lokrians  to  become  allies  of  Athens. 
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butions  besides,  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  for 
the  payment  of  mercenary  troops.  Whether  all 
these  troops  fought  either  in  Phokis  or  at  Chaero- 
neia,  we  cannot  determine ;  we  verify  the  Achseans 
and  the  Corinthians  ^  As  far  as  we  can  trust  De- 
mosthenes, the  autumn  and  winter  of  339-338  b.c, 
was  a  season  of  advantages  gained  by  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  over  Philip,  and  of  rejoicing  in  their 
two  cities  ;  not  without  much  embarrassment  to 
Philip,  testified  by  his  urgent  requisitions  of  aid 
from  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  with  which  they  did 
not  comply.  Demosthenes  was  the  war-minister  of 
the  day,  exercising  greater  influence  than  the  gene- 
rals— deliberating  at  Thebes  in  concert  with  the 
Boeotarchs — advising  and  swaying  the  Theban  pub- 
lic assembly  as  well  as  the  Athenian — and  probably 
in  mission  to  other  cities  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing  military  efforts*.  The  crown  bestowed 
upon  him  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  (March  338  b.c.) 
marks  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  meridian 
of  his  hopes,  when  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of 
successfully  resisting  the  Macedonian  invasion. 

Philip  had  calculated  on  the  positive  aid  of  Thebes ;  »-c-  338. 
at  the  very  worst,  upon  her  neutrality  between  effonrof 
him  and  Athens.     That  she  would  cordially  join  phUISgi" 
Athens,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  imagined  ;  nor 
could  so  improbable  a  result  have  been  brought 
about,  had  not  the  game  of  Athens  been  played  with 
unusual  decision  and  judgement  by  Demosthenes. 
Accordingly,  when  opposed  by  the  unexpected  junc- 

^  Strabo,.ix.  p.  414;  PausaniaB,  vii.  6,  3. 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  18.  iBschines  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74)  puts 
these  same  facts— the  great  personal  ascendency  of  Demosthenes  at 
this  period— in  an  invidious  point  of  view. 
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tion  of  the  Theban  and  Atheniao  force,  it  is  aot  ^ron* 
derful  that  Philip  should  have  been  at  first  repulsed. 
Such  disadvantages  would  hardly  indeed  drive  bim 
to  send  instant  propositions  of  peace^ ;  but    tbey 
would   admonish  him  to  bring  up  fresh   forces, 
and  to  renew  his  invasion  during  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer  with  means  adequate  to  the  kno^wn 
resistance.    It  seems  probable  that  the  full  streo^b 
of  the  Macedonian  army,  now  brought  to  a  big^b 
excellence  of  organisation  after  the  continued  im* 
provements  of  his  twenty  years'  reign — would    be 
marched  into  Phokis  during  the  summer  of  338  B.C., 
to  put  down  the  most  formidable  combination  of 
enemies  that  Philip  had  ever  encountered.     His 
youthful  son  Alexander,  now  eighteen  years  of  age, 
came  along  with  them. 
©"pSnT*         '*  ^®  among  the  accusations  urged  by  ^schioes 
hedefeataa  agaiust  Demosthencs,  that  in  levying  mercenary 
of  merce/    troops,  he  wrongfully  took  the  public  money  to  pay 
^bjM^'  men  who  never  appeared;   and  farther,  that  he 
AmphiiM.    placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Amphissians  a  lai'ge 
body  of  10,000  mercenary  troops,  thus  withdrawing 
them  from  the  main  Athenian  and  Bceotian  army ; 
whereby  Philip  was  enabled  to  cut  to  pieces  the 
mercenaries  separately,  while  the  entire  force,  if 
kept   together,  could   never  have  been  defeated. 
iEschines  affirms  that  he  himself  strenuously  op- 
posed this  separation  of  forces,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  disastrous  and  discouraging  to  the  whole 

'  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  18.  &aT9  tvBvs  iwua)pvKsv€<rBcu  d€6fifpoif 
wlprjinjs,  &C. 

It  is  poMibU  that  Philip  may  have  tried  to  disunite  the  enemies 
assembled  against  him,  by  separate  propositions  addressed  to  some 
of  them. 
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caused  It  would  appear  that  Philip  attacked  and 
took  Amphissa.  We  read  of  his  having  deceived 
the  Athenians  and  Thehans  by  a  false  despatch  in- 
tended to  be  intercepted ;  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
abandon  their  guard  of  the  road  which  led  to  that 
place^.  The  sacred  domain  was  restored,  and  the 
Amphissians,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  had  taken 
a  leading  part  against  Delphi,  were  banished^. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Meta-  ■•c-  ^^f- 
geitnion  (the  second  month  of  the  Attic  year,  cor-  generoilTn 
responding  nearly  to  August)  that  the  allied  Gre-  l^y^^^, 
cian   army   met  Philip  near  Chaeroneia  ;  the  last  ^^®^*^ 
Boeotian  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Phokis.    He  seems  keeps  ap 

^  the  spirits 

to  have  been  now  strong  enough  to  attempt  to  force  of  the 
his  way  into  Boeotia,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn  hoid^'4em 
down  the  allies  from  a  strong  position  into  the  plain,  *®8®*^*'- 
by   laying  waste   the  neighbouring  fields'*.      His 
numbers  are  stated  by  Diodorus  at  30,000  foot  and 
2000  horse  ;  he  doubtless  had  with  him  Thessalians 
and  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece ;  but  not  a 
single   ally   from   Peloponnesus.     Of    the    united 
Greeks  opposed  to  him,  the  total  is  not  known^ 
We  can   therefore    make    no    comparison   as  to 
numbers,  though  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonian 
army  in  organisation  is  incontestable.    The  largest 
Grecian  contingents  were  those  of  Athens,  under 
Lysikles  and  Chares — and  of  Thebes,  commanded 

^  ^scliines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74.  Deinarchus  mentions  a  Theban 
named  Proxenus,  whom  he  calls  a  traitor,  as  having  commanded  these 
mercenary  troops  at  Amphissa  (Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  99). 

•  Polyienus,  iv.  2,  8. 

'  We  gather  this  from  the  edict  issued  by  Polysperchon  some  years 
afterwards  (Diodor.  xriii.  56). 

*  Polyseniis,  iv.  2,  14. 

'  Diodorus  affirms  that  Philip's  army  was  superior  in  number;  Justin 
states  the  reyerse  (Diodor.  xvi.  86 ;  Justin,  is.  3). 
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by  Theagenes ;  there  were,  besides,  PhokiaQSy 
Achaeans,  and  Corinthians — probably  also  Euboeans 
and  Megarians.  The  Lacedaemonians,  Messenians, 
Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  Argeians,  took  no  part  ia 
the  war^  All  of  them  had  doubtless  been  solicited 
on  both  sides ;  by  Demosthenes  as  well  as  by  the 
partisans  of  Philip.  But  jealousy  and  fear  of  Sparta 
led  the  last  four  states  rather  to  look  towards  Philip 
as  a  protector  against  her — though  on  this  occasioa 
they  took  no  positive  part. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  shared  betweea 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  and  its  movements 
determined  by  the  joint  decision  of  their  statesmen 
and  generals.  As  to  statesmen,  the  presence  of 
Demosthenes  at  least  ensured  to  them  sound  and 
patriotic  counsel  powerfully  set  forth ;  as  to  generals, 
not  one  of  the  three  was  fit  for  an  emergency  so  grave 
and  terrible.  It  was  the  sad  fortune  of  Greece, 
that  at  this  crisis  of  her  liberty,  when  everything 
was  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  neither 
an  Epaminondas  nor  an  Iphikrates  was  at  hand. 
Phokion  was  absent  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Hellespont  or  the  i3Bgean^.  Portents  were 
said  to  have  occurred — oracles,  and  prophecies,  were 
in  circulation — calculated  to  discourage  the  Greeks; 
but  Demosthenes,  animated  by  the  sight  of  so 
numerous  an  army  hearty  and  combined  in  defence 
of  Grecian  independence,  treated  all  such  stories 
with  the  same  indiflerence^  as  Epaminondas  had 
shown  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  accused 
the  Delphian  priestess  of  philippising.     Nay,  so 

'  PausaniaB,  iv.  2,  82;  y.  4,  5 ;  viii.  6,  1. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c  16. 

>  Plutarch,  Demosth.  c.  19,  20;  ifischin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  72. 
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confident  was  he  in  the  result  (according  to  the 
statement  of  iSschines),  that  when  Philip,  himself 
apprehensive,  was  prepared  to  offer  terms  of  peace, 
and  the  Boeotarchs  inclined  to  accept  them — Demo- 
sthenes  alone  stood  out,  denouncing  as  a  traitor  any 
one  who  should  broach  the  proposition  of  peace^and 
boasting  that  if  the  Thebans  were  afraid,  his  country- 
men the  Athenians  desired  nothing  better  than  a 
free  passage  through  Bceotia  to  attack  Philip  single- 
handed.  This  is  advanced  as  an  accusation  by 
iEschines;  who  however  himself  furnishes  the  justi- 
fication of  his  rival, by  intimating  that  the  Boeotarchs 
were  so  eager  for  peace,  that  they  proposed,  even 
before  the  negotiations  had  begun,  to  send  home 
the  Athenian  soldiers  into  Attica,  in  order  that 
deliberations  might  be  taken  concerning  the  peace. 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  Demosthenes  **  be- 
came out  of  his  mind^ "  (such  is  the  expression  of 
^schines)  on  hearing  a  proposition  so  fraught  with 
imprudence.  Philip  would  have  gained  his  point 
even  without  a  battle,  if,  by  holding  out  the  lure  of 
negotiation  for  peace,  he  could  have  prevailed  upon 
the  allied  army  to  disperse.  To  have  united  the 
full  force  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  with  other  subor- 
dinate states,  in  the  same  ranks  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  was  a  rare  good  fortune,  not  likely  to  be 

1  ^schin.  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  74,  75. 

•  Machines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  76.  *Qs  i'  ov  irpoatixov  avr^  (Aj;^o- 
(T^cWi)  o2  ApxovT€s  ol  (V  raU  S^/Seuff,  dKka  Koi  tovs  frrpari&ras  rovs 
vfi€T€pcvs  wakip  dvioTpe^tay  ($t\TJ\v66Tas,  tva  /SovXcvccuo-df  ir€p\  Tfjs 
flprivrjSf  ivravda  navrdnaaiv  t[ic<f)p»»  iy*v€To,  &c. 

It  is  seemingly  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  Philip  to  open  nego- 
tiations which  is  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  as  having  been  (Plutarch> 
Phokion,  c.  16)  favourably  received  by  Phokion. 
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reproduced,  should  it  once  slip  away.     And  if  De- 
mosthenes, by  warm  or  even  passionate   remon* 
strance,  prevented  such  premature  dispersion,  he 
rendered  the  valuable  service  of  ensuring  to  Gre- 
cian liberty  a  full  trial  of  strength  under  circum- 
stances not  unpromising ;  and  at  the  very  worst,  a 
catastrophe  worthy  and  honourable. 
?A '  '*^         ^°  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  battle  near  Chaeroneia,  Philip  hioi- 
Battie  of     ®^lf  commanded  a  chosen  body  of  troops  on  the 
f]jjj^[jj^^  wing  opposed  to  the  Athenians ;  while  his  youthful 
Jciory  oi     gou  Alexander,  aided  by  experienced  officers,  com- 
manded against  the  Thebans  on  the  other  wing. 
Respecting  the  course  of  the  battle,  we  are  scarcely 
permitted  to  know  anything.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  so  obstinately  contested,  that  for  some  time 
the  result  was   doubtful.     The   Sacred  Band   of 
Thebes,  who  charged  in  one  portion  of  the  Theban 
phalanx,  exhausted  all  their  strength  and  energy  in 
an  unavailing  attempt  to  bear  down  the  stronger 
phalanx  and  multiplied  pikes  opposed  to  them. 
The  youthful  Alexander^  here  first  displayed  his 
great  military  energy  and  ability.    After  a  long 
and  murderous  struggle,  the  Theban  Sacred  Band 
were  all  overpowered  and  perished  in  their  ranks*, 
while  the  Theban  phalanx  was  broken  and  pushed 
back.     Philip  on  his  side  was  still  engaged  in  un- 
decided conflict  with  the  Athenians,  whose  first 
onset  is  said  to  have  been  so  impetuous,  as  to  put 
to  flight  some  of  the  troops  in  his  army;  insomuch 

^  Diodor.  zvi.  85.  Alexander  himself^  after  his  vast  conquests  in 
Asia  and  shortly  before  his  death,  alludes  briefly  to  his  own  presence 
at  ChKroneia,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  his  army  (Anian,  vii.  9^  5). 

•  PluUrch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18. 
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that  the  Athenian  general  exclaimed  in  triumph, 
**  Let  us  pursue  them  even  to  Macedonia^"  It  is 
farther  said  that  Philip  on  his  side  simulated  a  re- 
treat, for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  pursue 
and  to  break  their  order.  We  read  another  state- 
ment, more  likely  to  be  true— that  the  Athenian 
hoplites,  though  full  of  energy  at  the  first  shock, 
could  not  endure  fatigue  and  prolonged  struggle 
like  the  trained  veterans  in  the  opposite  ranks  ^. 
Having  steadily  repelled  them  for  a  considerable 
time,  Philip  became  emulous  on  witnessing  the  suc- 
cess of  his  son,  and  redoubled  his  efforts ;  so  as  to 
break  and  disperse  them.  The  whole  Grecian  army 
was  thus  put  to  flight  with  severe  loss^. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  armed  and  organized  Maeedo- 
by  Philip,  was  sixteen  deep  ;  less  deep  than  that  of  knx— in" 
the  Thebans  either  at  Delium  or  at  Leuktra.     It  l!!;^p^irirr 
had  veteran  soldiers  of  great  strength  and  complete  JJiJ^  ^ 
training,  in  its  front  ranks  ;  yet  probably  soldiers  the  Grecian 
hardly  superior  to  the  Sacred  Band,  who  formed 
the  Theban  front  rank.     But  its  great  superiority 
was  in  the  length  of  the  Macedonian  pike  or  sarissa 
— in  the  number  of  these  weapons  which  projected  in 
front  of  the  foremost  soldiers — and  the  long  practice 
of  the  men  to  manage  this  impenetrable  array  of 
pikes  in  an  efficient  manner.    The  value  of  Philip's 

1  Polysenus,  iv.  2, 2.  He  mentions  Stratokles  as  the  Athenian  general 
from  whom  this  exclamation  came.  We  know  from  JBschines  (adv. 
Ktesiph.  p.  74)  that  Stratokles  was  general  of  the  Athenian  troops  at 
or  near  Thehes  shortly  after  the  alliance  with  the  Thehans  was  formed. 
But  it  seems  that  Chares  and  Lysikles  commanded  at  Chseroneia.  It 
is  possible  therefore  that  the  anecdote  reported  by  Polyeenus  may  refer 
to  one  of  the  earlier  battles  fou^,  before  that  of  Chseroneia. 

*  Polytenas^  iv.  2,  7 ;  Frontinus»  '  Diodor.  xvi.  85,  86. 
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koproved  phalanx  was  attested  by  his  victory  at 
Chsproneia. 
EiceiicDt         But  the  victory  was  not  gained  by  the  phalanx 
tii^dfTbe    alone.     The  military  organization  of  Philip  com- 
!!u^ra7     prised  an  aggregate  of  many  sorts  of  troops  besides 
dufci^Dt'*"  ^^^  phalanx  ;  the  body-guards,  horse  as  well  as  foot 
^^  ^    — the   hypaspistae,   or  light   hoplites  —  the  light 
iMoed.         cavalry,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.    When  we  read  the 
military  operations  of  Alexander,  three  years  after- 
wards, in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  before  he 
could  have  made  any  addition  of  his  own  to  the 
force  inherited  from  Philip  ;  and  when  we  see  with 
what  efficiency  all   these   various  descriptions  of 
troops  are  employed  in  the  field  ^ ;  we  may  feel 
assured  that  Philip  both  had  them  near  him  and 
employed  them  at  the  battle  of  Chseroneia. 
L4IM  at  the       One  thousaud  Athenian  citizens  perished  in  this 
chieroneii.  disastrous  field ;  two  thousand  more  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  as  prisoners^.   The  Theban  loss  is  said  also 
to  have  been  terrible,  as  well  as  the  Ach^ean^    But 
we  do  not  know  the  numbers ;  nor  have  we  any 
statement  of  the  Macedonian  loss.     Demosthenes, 
himself  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites,  shared 
in  the  flight  of  his  defeated  countrymen.    He  is  ac- 
cused by  his  political  enemies  of  having  behaved 
with  extreme  and  disgraceful  cowardice  ;  but  we  see 
plainly  from  the  continued  confidence  and  respect 
shown  to  him  by  the  general  body  of  his  country- 

'  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3,  10. 

*  This  is  the  statement  of  the  contempomy  orators  (Demades^  F^* 
p.  179)  Lykurgus  (ap.  Diodor.  xvi.  85;  adv.  Leokratem,  p.  236.  e.  36) 
and  Demosthenes  (De  CoronIL,  p.  314).  The  latter  does  not  specify 
the  numher  of  prisoners,  though  he  states  the  slain  at  1000.  Compare 
Patisanias,  vii.  10,  2.  *  Pausanias,  yii.  6,  3. 
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men,  that  they  cannot  have  credited  the  imputation. 
The  two  Athenian  generals,  Chares  and  Lysikles, 
both  escaped  from  the  field.  The  latter  was  after- 
wards publicly  accused  at  Athens  by  the  orator 
Lykurgus — a  citizen  highly  respected  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  diligence  in  the  management  of  the 
finances,  and  severe  in  arraigning  political  delin- 
quents. Lysikles  was  condemned  Jo  death  by  the 
Dikastery\  What  there  was  to  distinguish  his 
conduct  from  that  of  his  colleague  Chares — who 
certainly  was  not  condemned,  and  is  not  even  stated 
to  have  been  accused — we  do  not  know.  The 
memory  of  the  Theban  general  Theagenes*  also, 
though  he  fell  in  the  battle,  was  assailed  by  charges 
of  treason. 

Unspeakable  was  the  agony  at  Athens,  on  the  DUtTe88 
report  of  this  disaster,  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  arAUien" 
as  yet  unknown  left  on  the  field  or  prisoners,  and  ©? th^/dlT" 
a  victorious  enemy  within  three  or  four  days'  march  *^"*' 
of  the  city.     The  whole  population,  even  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  spread  about  the  streets 
in  all  the  violence  of  grief  and  terror,  interchanging 
effusions  of  distress  and  sympathy,  and  questioning 
every  fugitive  as  he  arrived  about  the  safety  of  their 
relatives  in  the  battle^.     The  flower  of  the  citizens 
of  military  age  had  been  engaged ;  and  before  the 
extent  of  loss  had  been  ascertained,  it  was  feared 
that  none  except  the  elders  would  be  left  to  defend 
the  city.  At  length  the  definite  loss  became  known : 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  88. 

'  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  12;  Deinarehus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  99.  Com- 
|)are  the  Pseudo-Demosthenic  Oratio  Funebr.  p.  1395. 

*  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  164,  166.  c.  11;  Deinarehus  t;oiit.  De- 
mosth.  p.  99, 
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severe  indeed  and  terrible — yet  not  a  total  ship- 
wreck, like  that  of  the  army  of  Nikias  in  Sicily. 

As  on  that  trying  occasion,  so  now :  amidst  all 
the  distress  and  alarm,  it  was  not  in  the  Athenian 
character  to  despair.   The  mass  of  citizens  hastened 
unbidden  to  form  a  public  assembly  \  wherein  the 
most  energetic  resolutions  were  taken  for  defence. 
Decrees  were  passed  enjoining  every  one  to  carry 
his  family  and  property  out  of  the  open  country  of 
Attica  into  the  various  strongholds  ;  directing  the 
body  of  the  senators,  who  by  general  rule  were 
exempt  from  military  service,  to  march  down  in 
arms  to  Feiraeus,  and  put  that   harbour  in  con- 
dition to  stand  a  siege  ;  placing  every  man  without 
exception  at  the  disposal  of  the  generals,  as  a  soldier 
for  defence,  and  imposing  the  penalties  of  treason 
on  every  one  who  fled* ;  enfranchising  all  slaves  fit 
for  bearing  arms,  granting  the  citizenship  to  metics 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  restoring  to  the 
full  privileges  of  citizens  those  who  had  been  dis- 
franchised by  judicial  sentence^.     This  last-men- 
tioned decree  was  proposed  by  Hyperides ;  but  seve- 
ral others  were  moved  by  Demosthenes,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  late  misfortune  of  the  Athenian 
arms,  was  listened  to  with  undiminished  respect 
and  confidence.     The  general  measures  requisite 

^  Lykurg.  adtr.  Leokrat.  p.  146.  rr/cvij/ici^f  yap  ttj9  iv  Xaip»P€i^ 
fidxtjs,  KcX  awbpaiiovr^v  &vavr»p  vfi&p  €h  cKicXijo-iav  c^^io-oro  6 
d^/iOff,  iraZdof  /A€y  kol  ywaiKag  €K  t&v  ayp&y  €h  ra  T€ixrf  KaraKOfii^ap,  &c. 

'  LykurgUB  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  177.  c.  13. 

'  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  170.  c.  11.  17 wx'  ^Pi'^  ^^  ^^'^  bfjfiov 
^<l>ia-dfitvov  Toits  piv  tiovkovs  iXtvBtpovs,  rovg  dc  (tvovs  ^ABrjvatovs,  row 
d<  dripovs  tyripovs.  The  orator  causes  this  decree,  proposed  by  Hype- 
rides, to  be  read  publidy  by  the  secretary,  in  court. 

Compare  Pseudo- Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  84.9.  and  Demosth.  cont. 
Aristog.  p.  803. 
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for  strengthening  the  walls,  opening  ditches,  dis- 
tributing military  posts  and  constructing  earthwork, 
were  decreed  on  his  motion ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  named  member  of  a  special  Board  for  super- 
intending the  fortifications ^  Not  only  he,  but  also 
most  of  the  conspicuous  citizens  and  habitual  speaks 
ers  in  the  assembly,  came  forward  with  large  private 
contributions  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  mo- 
ment*. Every  man  in  the  city  lent  a  hand  to  make 
good  the  defective  points  in  the  fortification.  Mate- 
rials were  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  near  the  city, 
and  even  by  taking  stones  from  the  adjacent  sepul- 
chres*— as  had  been  done  after  the  Persian  war 
when  the  walls  were  built  under  the  contrivance  of 
Themistokles^.  The  temples  were  stripped  of  the 
arms  suspended  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  unarmed  citizens^.  By  such  earnest  and 
unanimous  efforts,  the  defences  of  the  city  and  of 
Peiraeus  were  soon  materially  improved.  At  sea 
Athens  had  nothing  to  fear.  Her  powerful  naval 
force  was  untouched,  and  her  superiority  to  Philip 
on  that  element  incontestable.  Envoys  were  sent 
to  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  Andros,  Keos,  and  other 
places,  to  solicit  aid,  and  collect  money ;  in  one  or 
other  of  which  embassies  Demosthenes  served,  after 
he  had  provided  for  the  immediate  exigences  of 
defence^ 

>  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  309;  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100. 

*  Demosth.  De  Coroii&,  p.  329;  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  100; 
Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Orat.  p.  851. 

■  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  p.  172.  c.  11;    -fischinea  adv.  Ktesiph. 

p.  87. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  93.  *  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  1.  c. 

'  Lykurgus  (adv.  Leokrat.  p.  171.  c.  11)  mentions  these  emhassies; 
Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  p.  100)  affirms  that  Demosthenes  pro- 
vided for  himself  an  escape  from  the  city  as  an  envoy—  auros  tavr^v 
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What  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  applica- 
Tof^  tions  to  other  cities,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  effect 
oir^Mn  produced  upon  some  of  these  iEgean  islaods  by 
5it*^^^    the  reported  prostration  of  Athens,  is  remarkable. 


dnctortbe   Au  Athenian  citizen  named  Leokrates,  instead  of 

Rhodianf.  _ 

Staying  at  Athens  to  join  in  the  defence,  listened 
only  to  a  disgraceful  timidity^  and  fled  forthwith 
from  Peirseus  with  bis  family  and  property.      He 
hastened  to  Rhodes^  where  he  circulated  the  false 
news  that  Athens  was  already  taken  and  the  Peiraeus 
under  siege.     Immediately  on  hearing  this  intelli- 
gence, and  believing  it  to  be  true,  the  Rhodians 
with  their  triremes  began  a  cruise  to  seize  the 
merchant-vessels  at  sea^.     Hence  we  learn,  indi- 
rectly, that  the  Athenian  naval  power  constituted 
the  standing  protection  for  these  merchant  vessels  ; 
insomuch  that  so  soon  as  that  protection  was  re- 
moved, armed  cruisers  began  to  prey  upon  them 
from  various  islands  in  the  iEgean. 

Such  were  the  precautions  taken  at  Athens  after 
this  fatal  day.  But  Athens  lay  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  days'  march  from  the  field  of  Chaeroneia ; 


np*frfitvr^v  KoracKtvaa-af,  Ip  cV  r^r  irAcwr  airodpaltf,  &c.     Compare 
^schines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  76. 

The  two  hostile  orators  treat  such  temporary  ahscnce  of  Demosthenes 

00  the  embassy  to  obtain  aid,  as  if  it  were  a  cowardly  desertion  of  his 
post.    This  is  a  construction  altogether  unjust. 

'  Leokrates  was  not  the  only  Athenian  who  fled,  or  tried  to  flee. 
Another  was  seized  in  the  attempt  (according  to  iBschines)  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Council  of  Areopagus  (iBschines  adv.  Ktesiph. 
p.  89).  A  member  of  the  Areopagus  itself,  named  Autolykns  (the  same 
probably  who  is  mentioned  with  peculiar  respect  by  ^schines  cont. 
Timarchum,  p.  12),  sent  away  his  family  for  safety ;  Lykurgus  after- 
wards impeached  him  for  it,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the  I>ikaster>' 
(Harpokration  v.  AMXvicof). 

'  Lykurgus  adv.  I^eokrat.  p.  149.    Oura>  dc  <r<l>6dpa  ravr  arlartvaav 

01  'P6^HHf  &<rrt  rpirfptit  n\i)poi><rai^ts  ra  irXota  KaTfjyov,  &c. 
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while  Thebes,  being  much  nearer,  bore  the  first  conductor 
attack  of  Philip.     Of  the  behaviour  of  that  prince  the  victory 
after  his   victory,    we    have    contradictory   state-  towwds"*" 
ments.     According  to  one  account,  he  indulged  in  Jrctte'"" 
the  most  insulting  and  licentious  exultation  on  the  ^l^J^^ 
field  of  battle,  jesting  especially  on  the  oratory  and 
motions  of  Demosthenes ;  a  temper,  from  which  he 
was  brought  round  by  the  courageous  reproof  of 
Demades,  then  his  prisoner  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
hoplites\     At  first  he  even  refused  to  grant  per- 
mission to  inter  the  slain,  when  the  herald  came 
from  Lebadeia  to  make  the  customary  demand^. 
According  to  another  account,  the  demeanour  of 
Philip  towards  the  defeated  Athenians  was  gentle 
and  forbearing^.    However  the  fact  may  have  stood 
as  to  his  first  manifestations,  it  is  certain  that  his  . 
positive  measures  were  harsh  towards  Thebes  and 
lenient  towards  Athens.     He  sold  the  Theban  cap- 
tives into  slavery ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  exacted 
a  price  for  the  liberty  granted  to  bury  the  Theban 
slain — which  liberty,  according  to  Grecian  custom, 
was  never  refused,  and  certainly  never  sold,  by  the 
victor.     Whether  Thebes  made  any  farther  resist- 
ance, or  stood  a  siege,  we  do  not  know.     But  pre- 
sently the  city  fell  into  Philip's  power.     He  put  to 
death  several  of  the  leading  citizens,  banished  others, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  both.    A  council  of 
Three  Hundred — composed  of  philippisingThebans, 
for  the  most  part  just  recalled  from  exile — was  in- 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  87.  The  story  respecting  Demades  is  told  somewhat 
differently  in  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Grammaticos,  p.  281. 

»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  849. 

*  Justin,  ix.  4;  Polybius,  v.  10;  Theopomp.  Frag.  262.  See  the 
note  of  W^ichers  ad  Theopompi  Fragmenta,  p.  259. 
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vested  with  the  government  of  the  city,  axid  with 
powers  of  life  and  death  over  every  one*.       The 
state  of  Thebes  became  much  the  same  as   it   had 
been  when  the  Spartan  Phoebidas,  in  concert  "with 
the  Theban  party  headed  by  Leontiades,  sarprised 
the  Kadmeia.      A  Macedonian  garrison  was    now 
placed  in  the  Kadmeia,  as  a  Spartan  garrison   bad 
been  placed  then.     Supported  by  this  garrison,  the 
philippising  Thebans  were  uncontrolled  masters  of 
the  city ;  with  full  power,  and  no  reluctance,    to 
gratify  their  political  antipathies.  At  the  same  time, 
Philip  restored  the  minor  Boeotian  towns — Orcho- 
menus  and  Plataea,  probably  also  Tbespiae  and  Ko- 
roneia — ^to  the  condition  of  free  communities  instead 
of  subjection  to  Thebes*. 
Conductor       At  Athens  also,  the  philippising  orators  raised 
— Deraadet  their  voiccs   loudly   and  confidently,  denouncing 
en^yS"     Demosthencs  and  his  policy.    New  speakers^,  who 
Philip.        would  hardly  have  come  forward  before,  were  now 
put  up  against  him.     The  accusations   however 
altogether  failed ;  the  people  continued  to  trust  him, 
omitting  no  measure  of  defence  which  he  suggested, 
^schines,  who   had   before   disclaimed   all   con- 
nection with  Philip,  now  altered  his  tone,  and  made 
boast  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality  sub- 
sisting between  that  prince  and  himself  \     He  ten- 
dered his  services  to  go  as  envoy  to  the  Macedonian 

^  Justin,  ix.  4.    Deinarch.  cont.  Demosth.  8. 20.  p.  92. 

*  Pauianias,  iv.  27>  5;  ix.  1,  3. 

s  Demosth.  De  CoronlL,  p.  310.  ov  di  iavrw  r6  yt  wp&rw,  aKXa  it 
t^v  ftoKitrff  vtrtKd/jfiaPOP  ayvofia-ta-Oai,  &c. 

So  the  enemies  of  Alkibiades  put  up  against  him  in  the  assembly 
speakers  of  affected  candour  and  impartiality — olXXovr  pntopas  tvUvrtt^ 
&c.    Thucyd.  vi.  29. 

^  Demosth.  De  Coron&,  p.  319,  320. 
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camp ;  whither  he  appears  to  have  been  sent,  doubt- 
less with  others,  perhaps  with  Xenokrates  and 
Phokion\  Among  them  was  Demades  also,  having 
been  just  released  from  his  captivity.  Either  by 
the  persuasions  of  Demades,  or  by  a  change  in  his 
own  dispositions,  Philip  had  now  become  inclined 
to  treat  with  Athens  on  favourable  terms.  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  Athenians  were  burned  by  the 
victors,  and  their  ashes  collected  to  be  carried  to 
Athens ;  though  the  formal  application  of  the  herald, 
to  the  same  effect,  had  been  previously  refused^, 
^schines  (according  to  the  assertion  of  Demo- 
sthenes) took  part  as  a  sympathising  guest  in  the 
banquet  and  festivities  whereby  Philip  celebrated 
his  triumph  over  Grecian  liberty^.  At  length  De- 
mades with  the  other  envoys  returned  to  Athens, 
reporting  the  consent  of  Philip  to  conclude  peace, 
to  give  back  the  numerous  prisoners  in  his  hands, 
and  also  to  transfer  Oropus  from  the  Thebans  to 
Athens. 

Demades  proposed  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  by  whom  it  was  readily  decreed. 
To  escape  invasion  and  siege  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  was  doubtless  an  unspeakable  relief;  while 
the  recovery  of  the  2000  prisoners  without  ransom, 

1  Demosth.  De  CoronlL,  p.  319.  hs  €v$€<os  iierh  r^v  f^zx*?^  irpt<rp€VT^s 
iwopevov  irphi  ^ikifnrov,  &c.  Compare  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16.  Dio- 
gen.  Laert.  iv.  5.  in  his  life  of  the  philosopher  Xenokrates. 

'  Demades,  Fragment.  Orat.  p.  179.  x*^*'^"  ^^07  *A$rfpaiop  fiap' 
rvpti  fUH,  m/dcv^cio-a  rais  rwv  fvavriav  x^P^^-^s  ^^  ^'^  iroXf/ii«>y  ff>0<las 
€iroir)a-a  roif  diroBavovatP,  *^VTav6a  iiriorag  roiy  irpaypaa'W  Zypa^a 
Tr/v  €iprfvrfv''  6fjLoKoy&.  "^ypay^a  leai  ^iXiinr^  rifids'  ovk  dpyovpai' 
3t<rxiXtoi'r  y^p  alxfUiK^ovs  &v€v  \vrpoiv  feat  xtKm  iroXcrcoy  tr^para 
X^pls  KTfpvKOS,  Koi  t6v  'Qpcunbv  avtv  irptirfifiaf  \afi»p  v/icy,  ravr' 
€ypa^a.     See  also  Suidas  v.  Arfpddrjs. 

»  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  321. 


world. 
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Peace  of  WBS  Ell  acquisition  of  great  importance,  not  merely 
concluded  to  the  city  collectively,  but  to  the  sympathies  of 
phmp^Md  numerous  relatives.  Lastly,  to  regain  Oropus — ^a 
Luns^The  posscssiou  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  and  for 
Athenians    which  they  had  lone:  wranded  with  the  Thebans — 

arc  com-  i»i  /../••  r^i  j- 

peiiedto      was  a  farther  cause  of  satisfaction.     Such  condi- 
hi^T**     tions  were  doubtless  acceptable  at  Athens.      But 
Hdienk***  there  was  a  submission  to  be  made  on  the  other 
side,  which  to  the  contemporaries  of  Perikles  would 
have  seemed  intolerable,  even  as  the  price  of  averted 
invasion  or  recovered  captives.   The  Athenians  were 
required  to  acknowledge  the  exaltation  of  Philip  to 
the  headship  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  to  promote 
the  like  acknowledgement  by  all  other  Greeks,  in  a 
congress  to  be  speedily  convened.     They  were  to 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  headship,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  every  other  Grecian  state ;  to 
recognise  not  Sparta  or  Thebes,  but  the  king  of 
Macedon,  as  Pan-hellenic  chief;  to  acquiesce  io 
the  transition  of  Greece  from  the  position  of  a  free, 
self-determining,  political  aggregate,  into  a  provin- 
cial dependency  of  the  kings  of  Pella  and  JSgae. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  terrible  shock  to 
that  traditional  sentiment  of  pride  and  patriotism, 
inherited  from  forefathers,  who,  after  repelling  and 
worsting  the  Persians,  had  first  organized  the  mari- 
time Greeks  into  a   confederacy  running  parallel 
with  and  supplementary  to  the  non-maritimeGreeks 
allied  with  Sparta ;  thus  keeping  out  foreign  domi- 
nion and  casting  the  Grecian  world  into  a  system 
founded  on  native  sympathies  and  free  government. 
Such  traditional   sentiment,  though    it  no   longer 
governed  the  character  of  the  Athenians   or   im- 
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pressed  upon  them  motives  of  action,  had  still  a 
strong  hold  upon  their  imagination  and  memory, 
where  it  had  been  constantly  kept  alive  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  and  others.  The  peace  of 
Demades,  recognising  Philip  as  chief  of  Greece, 
was  a  renunciation  of  all  this  proud  historical  past, 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  new  and  degraded  position, 
for  Athens  as  well  as  for  Greece  generally. 

Polybius  praises  the  generosity  of  Philip  in  grant-  Remarks  of 
ing  such  favourable  terms,  and  even  affirms,  not  onthJoe- 
very  accurately,  that  he  secured  thereby  the  steady  ^^^^ 
gratitude  and  attachment  of  the  Athenians'.     But  "Jf.'JJJ'ee 
Philip  would  have  gained  nothing  by  killing  his  '^"p**?" 
prisoners ;    not   to   mention  that   he  would  have  Athens. 
provoked  an  implaoable  spirit  of  revenge  among 
the  Athenians.     By  selling  his  prisoners  for  slaves 
he  would  have  gained  something,  but  by  the  use 
actually  made  of  them  he  gained  more.     The  re- 
cognition of  his  Hellenic  supremacy  by  Athens  was 
the  capital  step  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects. 
It  ensured  him  against  dissentients  among  the  re- 
maining Grecian  states,  whose  adhesion  had  not  yet 
been  made  certain,  and  who  might  possibly  have 
stood  out  against  a  proposition  so  novel  and  so  anti- 
Hellenic,  had  Athens  set  them  the  example.    More- 
over, if  Philip  had  not  purchased  the  recognition  of 
Athens  in  this  way,  he  might  have  failed  in  trying  to 
extort  it  by  force.    For  though,  being  master  of  the 
field,  he  could  lay  waste  Attica  with  impunity,  and 
even  establish  a  permanent  fortress  in  it  like  Dekeleia 
— yet  the  fleet  of  Athens  was  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  her  preponderance  at  sea  irresistible.     Under 

*  Polybius,  V.  10;  xvii.  14;  Diodor.  Fngm.  lib.  zzxii. 
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these  circumstaDces,  Athens  and  Peiraens  might 
have  been  defended  against  him,  as  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  had  been,  two  years  before ;  the  Athenian 
fleet  might  have  obstructed  his  operations  in  many 
ways ;  and  the  siege  of  Athens  might  have  called 
forth  a  burst  of  Hellenic  sympathy,  such  as 
to  embarrass  his  farther  progress.  Thebes — an 
inland  city,  hated  by  the  other  Boeotian  cities — 
was  prostrated  by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  left 
without  any  means  of  successful  defence.  But  the 
same  blow  was  not  absolutely  mortal  to  Athens, 
united  in  her  population  throughout  all  the  area  of 
Attica,  and  superior  at  sea.  We  may  see  therefore 
that — with  such  diflSculties  before  him  if  he  pushed 
the  Athenians  to  despair — Philip  acted  wisely  in 
employing  his  victory  and  his  prisoners  to  procure 
her  recognition  of  his  headship.  His  political  game 
was  well-played,  now  as  always  ;  but  to  the  praise  of 
generosity  bestowed  by  Polybius,  he  has  little  claim. 
Honorary         Bcsides  the   recognition  of  Philip  as  chief  of 

▼otet  pined 

mt  Athens  to  Grcecc,  the  Athenians,  on  the  motion  of  Demades, 
^'  passed  various  honorary  and  complimentary  votes 
in  his  favour;  of  what  precise  nature  we  do  not 
know^  Immediate  relief  from  danger,  with  the 
restoration  of  2000  captive  citizens,  were  sufficient 
to  render  the  peace  popular  at  the  first  moment ; 
moreover,  the  Athenians,  as  if  conscious  of  failing 
resolution  and  strength,  were  now  entering  upon 
that  career  of  flattery  to  powerful  kings,  which  we 

1  Demades,  Fragm.  p.  179*  typa^a  kcX  4iXtW^  ri/iof,  ovic  dpvovfuuy 
&e.  Ck)mpare  Anian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  2,  3 — koL  nXtiova  tn  tS»  ^iKlnw^ 
MivTuv  ^AXt^Mp^  h  Tifir^v  $vyx»ri<raiy  8tc.,  and  Clemens  Alex.  Ad- 
monit.  ad  Gent.  p.  36  B.  t6v  MaK€b6va  ^iKimrop  iv  Kwoadpyti  wofAoBt^ 
Tovvrts  irpoafcwtuff  Bcc, 
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shall  hereafter  find  them  pushing  to  disgraceful 
extravagance.  It  was  probably  during  the  preva- 
lence of  this  sentiment,  which  did  not  long  con- 
tinue, that  the  youthful  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
accompanied  by  Antipater,  paid  a  visit  to  Athens  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  respect  enjoyed  by  Demosthenes  impeach- 
among  his  countrymen  was  noway  lessened.  Though  brought 
his  political  opponents  thought  the  season  favour-  J^Xnw* 
able  for  bringing  many  impeachments  against  him,  ^Ij^c^Jthe- 
none  of  them  proved  successful.  And  when  the  »»»«»» stand 
time  came  for  electing  a  public  orator  to  deliver  the 
funeral  discourse  at  the  obsequies  celebrated  for  the 
slain  atChseroneia — he  was  invested  with  that  solemn 
duty,  not  only  in  preference  tOiSschines,  whowasput 
up  in  competition,  but  also  to  Demades  the  recent 
mover  of  the  peace*.  He  was  farther  honoured  with 
strong  marks  of  esteem  and  sympathy  from  the 
surviving  relatives  of  these  gallant  citizens.  More- 
over it  appears  that  Demosthenes  was  continued  in 
an  important  fmancial  post  as  one  of  the  joint 
managers  of  the  The6ric  Fund,  and  as  member  of 
a  Board  for  purchasing  corn ;  he  was  also  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  superintendent  of  the  walls 
and  defences  of  the  city.  The  orator  Hyperides, 
the  political  coadjutor  of  Demosthenes,  was  im- 
peached by  Aristogeiton  under  the  Graphd  Para- 
nomon,  for  his  illegal  and  unconstitutional  decree 
(proposed  under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat 
at  Chaeroneia),  to  grant  manumission  to  the  slaves, 
citizenship  to  metics,  and  restoration  of  citizenship 
to  those  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  judicial 
sentence.    The  occurrence  of  peace  had  removed 

»  Jurtin,  ix.  4.  •  Demosth.  De  Coroni,  p.  310-320. 


B.C.  338- 
337. 
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all  necessity  for  acting  upon  this  decree ;  never- 
theless an  impeachment  was  entered  and  brought 
against  its  mover.  Hyperides>  unable  to  deny 
its  illegality,  placed  his  defence  on  the  true  and 
obvious  ground — ''  The  Macedonian  arras  (he  said) 
darkened  my  vision.  It  was  not  I  who  moved  the 
decree;  it  was  the  battle  of  Ch8eroneia\"  The 
substantive  defence  was  admitted  by  the  Dikastery ; 
while  the  bold  oratorical  turn  attracted  notice  froni 
rhetorical  critics. 

Having  thus  subjugated  and  garrisoned  Thebes 
—having  reconstituted  the  anti-Theban  cities  in 
ofVhiiip  Boeotia — having  constrained  Athens  to  submission 
and  dependent  alliance — ^and  having  established  a 
garrison  in  Ambrakia,  at  the  same  time  mastering 
Akarnania,  and  banishing  the  leading  Akarnanians 
who  were  opposed  to  him— Philip  next  proceeded 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Peloponnesus.  He  found 
little  positive  resistance  anywhere,  except  in  the 
territory  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians,  Argeians, 
Messenians,  Eleians,  and  many  Arcadians,  all  sub- 
mitted to  his  dominion  ;  some  even  courted  his 
alliance,  from  fear  and  antipathy  against  Sparta. 
Philip  invaded  Laconia  with  an  army  too  power- 
ful for  the  Spartans  to  resist  in  the  field.  He 
laid  waste  the  country,  and  took  some  detached 
posts ;  but  he  did  not  take,  nor  do  we  know  that 
he  even  attacked,  Sparta  itself.  The  Spartans 
could  not  resist ;  yet  would  they  neither  submit, 
nor  ask  for  peace.  It  appears  that  Philip  cut  down 
their  territory  and  narrowed  their  boundaries  on  all 
the  three  sides ;  towards  Argos,  MessSnd,  and  Me- 

»  Plutarch,  Vit.  X;  Orat.  p.  849. 
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galopolis^  We  have  no  precise  account  of  the  details 
of  bis  proceedings ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  did  just 
what  seemed  to  him  good,  and  that  the  governments 
of  all  the  Peloponnesian  cities  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  partisans.  Sparta  was  the  only  city  which  stood 
out  against  him  ;  maintaining  her  ancient  freedom 
and  dignity,  under  circumstances  of  feebleness  and 
humiliation,  with  more  unshaken  resolution  than 
Athens. 

Philip  next  proceeded  to  convene  a  congress  of  b.c.  337. 
Grecian  cities  atCorinth.  He  here  announced  himself  hdJut" 
as  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  king,  pj[j/*^^ 
for  the  purpose  both  of  liberating  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  chosen 

*^      f  ,         .  .  ^  Vi  1        ^  chiefofthe 

and  avenging  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Graeks 
The  general  vote  of  the  congress  nominated  him  pLnu! 
leader  of  the  united  Greeks  for  this  purpose,  and 
decreed  a  Grecian  force  to  join  him,  to  be  formed 
of  contingents  furnished  by  the  various  cities.  The 
total  of  the  force  promised  is  stated  only  by  Justin, 
who  gives  it  at  200,000  foot,  and  15,000  horse ;  an 
army  which  Greece  certainly  could  not  have  fur- 
nished, and  which  we  can  hardly  believe  to  have 
been  even  promised^.  The  Spartans  stood  aloof  from 
the  congress,  continuing  to  refuse  all  recognition  of 
the  headship  of  Philip.  The  Athenians  attended  and 
concurred  in  the  vote ;  which  was  in  fact  the  next 
step  to  carry  out  the  peace  made  by  Demades.  They 
were  required  to  furnish  a  well-equipped  fleet  to 
serve  under  Philip ;  and  they  were  at  the  same  time 

^  Polybius,  ix.  28,  33.  xvii.  14 ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  43 ;  Strabo,  viii. 
p.  361 ;  Pauumias,  ii.  20,  1.  viii.  7,  4.  viii.  27,  8.  From  Diodorus 
xvii.  3,  we  see  how  much  this  adhesion  to  Philip  was  obtained  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity. 

'  Justin,  ix.  5. 
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divested  of  their  dignity  of  chiefs  of  a  maritime 
confederacy,  the  islands  l>eing  enrolled  as  maritime 
dependencies  of  Philip,  instead  of  continuing  to 
send  deputies  to  a  synod  meeting  at  Athens \     It 
appears  that  Samos  was  still  recognised  as  belonging 
to  them^— *or  at  least  such  portion  of  the  island  as 
was  occupied  by  the  numerous  Athenian  klerucha 
or  outsettlers,  first  established  in  the  island  after 
the  conquest  by  Timotheus  in  365  b.c,  and  after- 
wards reinforced.     For  several  years  afterwards, 
the  naval  force  in  the  dockyards  of  Athens  still 
continued  large  and  powerful ;  but  her  maritime 
ascendency  henceforward  disappears. 
Mortii^        The  Athenians,  deeply  mortified  by  such  humi- 
AtheniaB     liation,  wcrc  reminded  by  Phokion  that  it  was  a 
dtgi^dlT    necessary  result  of  the  peace  which  they  had  ac- 
AtheM  ud  cepted  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  and  that  it  was 
No^iJ^ne  *^^^  *^^  ^**®  '^  murmur*.     We  cannot  wonder  at 
^ngin     their  feelings.     Together  with  the  other  free  cities 
iM)w,  to-      of  Greece,  they  were  enrolled  as  contributory  ap- 
•gtintt       pendages  of  the  king  of  Macedon ;  a  revolution,  to 
*^^^       them  more  galling  than  to  the  rest,  since  they  passed 
at  once,  not  merely  from  simple  autonomy,  but  from 
a  condition  of  superior  dignity,  into  the  common  de- 
pendence.   Athens  had  only  to  sanction  the  scheme 
dictated  by  Philip  and  to  furnish  her  quota  towards 

^  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16 ;  Pausanias,  i.  25, 3.  T^  yhp  arvxyiiMa  t6 
iv  Xaiptipfl^  Bnavi  roir  ^EXXi^crw  ^p^t  «aicm),  Koi  oCx  ^urra  douXovr 
imiii9'€  rovff  vtrtpidijynif,  natwroi  fxtrik  MaK€liA¥«^p  irdx^voy*  T^  /mp 
drf  iroXXar  ^tXcinror  r&v  ir^€e»v  tlXev,  ^Adrfpalois  dc  X<$yy  avpBefA€vos, 
tfpy^  ir^f  fudkurra  iitAitt^&€,  wtfo'tfvt  n  a4>€\6fi«pog  jcol  r^s  th  n&  povrtx/k 
iravtftif  ipx4t* 

*  Diodor.  itiii.  66.  ld(^ip  dc  didofuv  'AtfiyvacMf*  im^if  ml  «iXiinr«c 
Zb»K€v  6  narrip.    Compare  Plutarch,  Alezand.  e.  98. 

'  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  16. 
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the  execution.  Moreover,  this  scheme-^the  inya* 
sion  of  Per8iiH-*had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  ge« 
nuine  aspiration  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 
The  Great  King^  no  longer  inspiring  terror  to 
Greece  collectively,  might  now  be  regarded  as  likely 
to  lend  protection  against  Macedonian  oppression. 
To  emancipate  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Persian 
dominion  would  be  in  itself  an  enterprise  grateful 
to  Grecian  feeling,  though  all  such  wishes  must 
have  been  graduedly  dying  out  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas.  But  emancipation,  accomplished  by 
Philip,  would  be  only  a  transfer  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  Persian  dominion  to  his.  The  synod 
of  Corinth  served  no  purpose  except  to  harness  the 
Greeks  to  his  car,  for  a  distant  enterprise  lucrative 
to  his  soldiers  and  suited  to  his  insatiable  ambition. 

It  was  in  337  b.c.  that  this  Persian  expedition  b.c.  zz7. 
was  concerted  and  resolved.    During  that  year  pre*  J^^' 
parations  were  made  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  ex*  ^^^^  f<* 
haust  the  finances  of  Philip' ;  who  was  at  the  same  tion  of 
time  engaged  in  military  operations,  and  fought  a    ^"'*' 
severe  battle  against  the  lUyrian  king  Pleurias'. 
In  the  spring  of  336  b.c,  a  portion  of  the  Mace* 
donian  army  under  Parmenio  and  Attains,  was  sent 
across  to  Asia  to  commence  military  operations ; 
Philip  himself  intending  speedily  to  follow^. 

Such  however  was  not  the  fate  reserved  for  him. 
Not  long  before,  he  had  taken  the  resolution  of  re- 
pudiating, on  the  allegation  of  infidelity,  his  wife 
Olympias ;  who  is  said  to  have  become  repugnant 
to  him,  from  the  furious  and  savage  impulses  of 

>  Arrian,  vii.  9,  5.  '  Diodor.  xvi.  93. 

*  Justin,  is.  6}  IHodor.  xti. 91. 
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Philip  re     her  character.     He  had  successively  married  several 
oiymplls,     wives,  thc  last  of  whom  was  Kleopatra,  niece  of  the 
riei  Tne'w    MaccdoniaQ  Attalus.    It  was  at  her  instance  that  he 
patti— re-    is  said  to  have  repudiated  Olympias ;  who  retired 
©rmlil^^  to  her  brother  Alexander  of  Epirus^     This  step 
and  Alex,    provokcd  violcut  disscnsious  among  the  partisans 
diMCDsion     of  the  two  queens,  and  even  between  Philip  and 
at  court      j^.g  ^^^  Alexander,  who  expressed  a  strong  resent* 
ment  at  the  repudiation  of  his  mother.     Amidst 
the  intoxication  of  the  marriage  banquet,  Attains 
proposed  a  toast  and  prayer,  that  there  might  speed- 
ily appear  a  legitimate  son,  from  Philip  and  Kleo- 
patra,  to  succeed  to  the  Macedonian  throne.   Upon 
which  Alexander  exclaimed  in  wrath — "Do  you 
then  proclaim  me  as  a  bastard?" — at  the  same 
time  hurling  a  goblet  at  him.      Incensed  at  this 
proceeding,  Philip  started  up,  drew  his  sword,  and 
made  furiously  at  his  son ;  but  fell  to  the  ground 
from  passion  and  intoxication.    This  accident  alone 
preserved  the  life  of  Alexander ;  who  retorted — 
''Here  is  a  man,  preparing  to  cross  from  Europe 
into  Asia — who  yet  cannot  step  surely  from  one 
couch  to  another*."     After  this  violent  quarrel  the 
father  and  son  separated.     Alexander  conducted 
his  mother  into  Epirus,  and  then  went  himself  to 
the  lUyrian  king.     Some  months  afterwards,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  Philip  sent 
for  him  back,  and  became  reconciled  to  him  ;  but 
another  cause  of  displeasure  soon  arose,  because 
Alexander  had  opened  a  negotiation  for  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  satrap  of  Karia.    Rejecting 

'  Athenaeus,  ziii.  p.  567 ;  Justin,  ix.  7* 

'  Plutarcb,  Alexand.  c.  9;  Justin,  iz.  7;  Diodor.  xvi.  91-93. 
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such  an  alliance  as  unworthy,  Philip  sharply  re- 
proved his  son,  and  banished  from  Macedonia  seve- 
ral courtiers  whom  he  suspected  as  intimate  with 
Alexander^ ;  while  the  friends  of  Attains  stood  high 
in  favour. 

Such  were  the  animosities  distracting  the  court  b^. 336. 
and  family  of  Philip.    A  son  had  just  been  born  to  t^'aUn**" 
him  from  his  new  wife  Kleopatra*.    His  expedition  ^*g*[e^°^* 
against  Persia,  resolved  and  prepared  during  the  ^."«  ^**® 
preceding  year,  had  been  actually  commenced  ;  Par-  son  to 
memo  and  Attains  havmg  been  sent  across  to  Asia  Kieopatra 
with  the  first  division,  to  be  followed  presently  by  ^a*i?fa^e*i)f 
himself  with  the  remaining  army.  But  Philip  foresaw  Jg^wtth^" 
that  during  his  absence  danger  might  arise  from  the  Alexander 
furious  Olympias,  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  recent 
events,  and  instigating  her  brother  Alexander  king 
of  Epirus,  with  whom  she  was  now  residing.    Philip 
indeed  held  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Ambrakia^, 
the  chief  Grecian  city  on  the  Epirotic  border  ;  and 
he  had  also  contributed  much  to  establish  Alex- 
ander as  prince.     But  he  now  deemed  it  essential 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  10 ;  Arrian,  iii.  6,  5. 

>  Pausanias  (yiii.  7t  5)  mentions  a  son  bom  to  Philip  by  Kieopatra ; 
Diodoms  (xyii.  2)  also  notices  a  son.  Justm  in  one  place  (ix.  7)  men- 
tions a  daughter^  and  in  another  place  (xi.  2)  a  son  named  Caranus. 
Satyrus  (ap.  Athenieum,  xiii.  p.  557)  states  that  a  daughter  named 
Eur6pd  was  bom  to  him  by  Kieopatra. 

It  appears  that  the  son  was  bom  only  a  short  time  before  the  last 
festival  and  the  assassination  of  Philip.  But  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
marriage  with  Kieopatra  may  well  have  taken  place  two  years  or  more 
before  that  event,  and  that  there  may  have  been  a  daughter  bom  before 
the  son.  Certainly  Justin  distinguishes  the  two,  stating  that  the 
daughter  was  killed  by  order  of  Olympias,  and  the  son  by  that  of  Alex- 
ander (ix.  7;  xi.  2). 

Arrian  (iii.  6, 5)  seems  to  mean  Kieopatra  the  wife  of  Philip — ^though 
he  speaks  of  EurydikS. 

'  Diodor.  xvii.  3. 
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to  eoDciliate  him  still  farther,  by  a  special  tie  of 
alliance ;  giTing  to  him  in  marriage  Kleopatra,  his 
daughter  by  Olympias^  For  this  marriage,-  cele- 
brated at  Mgae  in  Macedonia  in  August  336  B.C., 
Philip  provided  festivals  of  the  utmost  cost  and 
splendour,  commemorating  at  the  same  time  the 
recent  birth  of  his  son  by  Kleopatra*.  Banquets, 
munificent  presents,  gymnasticand  musical  matdies, 
tragic  exhibitions',  among  which  Neoptolemus  the 
actor  performed  in  the  tragedy  of  Kinyras,  &c.  with 
every  species  of  attraction  known  to  the  age — 
were  accumulated,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
sentient parties  in  Macedonia,  and  to  render  the 
effect  imposing  on  the  minds  of  the  Qreeks  ;  who, 
from  every  city,  sent  deputies  for  congratulation. 
Statues  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  admirably  exe- 
cuted, were  carried  in  solemn  procession  into  the 
theatre ;  immediately  after  them,  the  statue  of 
Philip  himself  as  a  thirteenth  god^. 

Amidst  this  festive  multitude,  however,  there 
were  not  wanting  discontented  partisans  of  Olym- 
pias  and  Alexander,  to  both  of  whom  the  young 
queen  with  her  new-born  child  threatened  a  for- 
midable rivalry.  There  was  also  a  malcontent  yet 
more  dangerous — Pausanias,  one  of  the  royal  body- 
guards, a  noble  youth  born  in  the  district  called 

>  Thif  Klfopitn-— daughter  of  Philip,  titter  of  Alexander  the  Orett, 
md  heering  the  tame  name  at  Pbilip't  latt  wife — wat  thvt  nieee  of 
the  Epirotie  Alexander,  her  hatband.  AUiaocet  of  that  degree  of 
kindred  were  then  neither  ditrepntable  nor  unfrequent. 

>  Diodor,  xvii*  2. 

'  Jotephut,  Antiq.  xix.  1,  13 ;  Suetonius,  Caligula,  e.  57-  See  Mr. 
Clinton's  Appendix  (4)  on  the  Kings  of  Macedonia,  Fatt.  HeQen. 
p.  1230,  note. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  92. 
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Orestis  in  Upper  Macedonia ;  who,  from  causes  of  P«»«niM 
cflfence  peculiar  to  himself,  nourished  a  deadly  hatred  inflicted 
against  Philip.     The  provocation  which  he  had  re-  l!ffau  r^ 
ceived  is  one  which  we  can  neither  conveniently  J^at°* 
transcribe,  nor  indeed  accurately  make  out,  amidst  ^"^^^ 
discrepancies  of  statement.  It  was  Attains,  the  uncle  by  the  par* 
of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra,  who  had  given  the  pro-  oiympias 
vocation,  by  inflicting  upon  Pausanias  an  outrage  of  uder/'* 
the  most  brutal  and  revolting  character.    Even  for 
•o  monstrous  an  act,  no  regular  justice  could  be  had 
in  Macedonia,  against  a  powerful  man.    Pausanias 
complained  to  Philip  in  person.    According  to  one 
account,  Philip  put  aside  the  complaint  with  eva- 
sions, and  even  treated  it  with  ridicule ;  according 
to  another  account,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
the  act,  and  tried  to  console  Pausanias  by  pecu-* 
niary  presents.    But  he  granted  neither  redress  nor 
satisfaction  to  the  sentiment  of  an  outraged  man^ 
Accordingly  Pausanias  determined  to  take  revenge 
for  himself.     Instead  of  revenging  himself  on  At- 
talus^-who  indeed  was  out  of  his  reach,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Macedonian  troops  in  Asia — his 
wrath  fixed  upon  Philip  himself,  by  whom  the  de- 
mand for   redress  had  been  refused.     It  appears 
that  this  turn  of  sentiment,  diverting  the  appetite 
for  revenge  away  from  the  real  criminal,  was  not 
wholly  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  Pausanias,  but 
was  artfully  instigated  by  various  party  conspirators 
who  wished  to  destroy  Philip.     The  enemies  of 
Attains  and  queen  Kleopatra  (who  herself  is  said 

^  Aiistot.  Polit.  V.  8.  10.  *H  ^iXhtr-ov  {iniBta-is)  vnh  Uava-aviov,  diii 
t6  iaxroi  vppurdrjtfM  atrr6v  vir6  t&v  irtpl  "Arrakov,  &c.  Justin^  ix.  6  ; 
Diodor.  xvi.  93. 
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to  have  treated  Pausanias  with  insult^) — ^being  of 
course  also  partisans  of  Olympias  and  Alexander — 
were  well  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  maddened 
Pausanias  as  an  instrument,  and  to  direct  his  ex- 
asperation against  the  king.  He  had  poured  forth 
his  complaints  both  to  Olympias  and  to  Alexander ; 
the  former  is  said  to  have  worked  him  up  vehemently 
against  her  late  husband — and  even  the  latter 
repeated  to  him  a  verse  out  of  Euripides,  wherein 
the  fierce  Medea,  deserted  by  her  husband  Jason 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Corinthian 
king  Kreon,  vows  to  include  in  her  revenge  the 
king  himself,  together  with  her  husband  and 
his  new  wife*.  That  the  vindictive  Olympias 
would  positively  spur  on  Pausanias  to  assassinate 
Philip,  is  highly  probable.  Respecting  Alexander, 
though  he  also  was  accused,  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  similar  assertion ;  but  that 
some  among  his  partisans — men  eager  to  consult 
his  feelings  and  to  ensure  his  succession — lent  their 
encouragements,  appears  tolerably  well  established. 
A  Greek  sophist  named  Hermokrates  is  also  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  deed,  though  seemingly 
without  intention,  by  his  conversation;  and  the 
Persian  king  (an  improbable  report)  by  his  gold^ 
B.C.  336.  Unconscious  of  the  plot,  Philip  was  about  to  enter 
ti^Tf"'"  *^^  theatre,  already  crowded  with  spectators.  As 
Philip  by  he  approached  the  door,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  he 
who  !i  slain  felt  SO  cxalted  with  impressions  of  his  own  dignity, 
guards.  and  so  confident  in  the  admiring  sympathy  of  the 
surrounding  multitude,  that  he  advanced  both  un- 

^  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10.  >  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  10. 

'  Aznan,  £zp.  Alex.  ii.  14,  10. 
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armed  and  unprotected,  directing  his  guards  to  hold 
back.  At  this  moment  Pausanias,  standing  near 
with  a  Gallic  sword  concealed  under  his  garment, 
rushed  upon  him,  thrust  the  weapon  through  his 
body,  and  killed  him.  Having  accomplished  his 
purpose,  the  assassin  immediately  ran  off,  and  tried 
to  reach  the  gates,  where  he  had  previously  caused 
horses  to  be  stationed.  Being  strong  and  active, 
he  might  have  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape — 
like  most  of  the  assassins  of  Jason  of  Pherae^  under 
circumstances  very  similar — ^had  not  his  foot  stum- 
bled amidst  some  vine-stocks.  The  guards  and 
friends  of  Philip  were  at  first  paralysed  with  asto- 
nishment and  consternation.  At  length  however 
some  hastened  to  assist  the  dying  king;  while 
others  rushed  in  pursuit  of  Pausanias.  Leonnatus 
and  Perdikkas  overtook  him  and  slew  him  imme- 
diately*. 

In  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  the  accomplices  Acoom. 
of  Pausanias  lent  him  aid,  we  are  not  permitted  to  paunniai. 
know.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  posted 
themselves  artfully  so  as  to  obstruct  pursuit,  and 
favour  his  chance  of  escape ;  which  would  appear 
extremely  small,  after  a  deed  of  such  unmeasured 
audacity.  Three  only  of  the  reputed  accomplices 
are  known  to  us  by  name — three  brothers  from  the 
Lynkestian  district  of  Upper  Macedonia — Alex- 
ander, HeromeneSy  and  Arrhibeeus,  sons  of  Aero- 
pus®  ;  but  it  seems  that  there  were  others  besides. 
The  Lynkestian  Alexander — whose   father-in-law 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tI.  4,  32. 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  d4 ;  Justin,  ix.  7 ;  Plutarcb,  Alex.  c.  10. 

'  Anrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  25, 1. 
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Antipater  was  one  of  the  most  conspicaoua  and 
confidential   officers    in    the   service    of  Philip — 
belonged  to  a  good  family  in  Macedonia*  perhaps 
even   descendants    from    the    ancient    family   of 
the  princes  of  Lynkestis^      It  was  he,  who,  im- 
mediately after  Pausanias  had  assassinated  Philip, 
hastened  to  salute  the  prince  Alexander  as  king, 
helped  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  marched  as 
one  of  his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  regal 
palace*. 
Alexander        This  *'  prima  vox^''  was  not  simply  an  omen  or 
dJdare?^     prcsagc  to  Alexander  of  empire  to  come,  but  essen* 
n!!tSr^"en  ^^^^^Y  Serviceable  to  him  as  a  real  determining  cause 
to  him  by    gp  condition.     The  succession  to  the  Macedonian 

the  Lyn* 

kefltian  throue  was  often  disturbed  by  feud  or  bloodshed 
one  of  the'  amoug  the  members  of  the  regal  family ;  and  under 
!^tti[uit"  ^^^  latter  circumstances  of  Philip's  reign,  such 
KiM^fi^  disturbance  was  peculiarly  probable.  He  had  been 
with  her      QQ  bad  terms  with  Alexander,  and  on  still  worse 

mnnt  •on, 

are  put  to  tcrms  with  Olympias.  While  banishing  persons 
attached  to  Alexander,  he  had  lent  his  ear  to  At- 
tains with  the  partisans  of  the  new  queen  Kleopatra. 
Had  these  latter  got  the  first  start  after  the  assassina* 
tion,  they  would  have  organised  an  opposition  to 
Alexander  in  favour  of  the  infant  prince ;  which 

'  Justin,  xii.  14 ;  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  1, 5,  with  the  note  of  MutzeL 
'  Arrian,  i.  25,  2 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.  **  Soli  Alexandra  Lyndstaram  fratri 
pepercit,  aervana  in  eo  auapicium  dignitatis  su»;  nam  regem  eum 
primus  salutaverat." 

'  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  80.  "  Dum  quieritur  tempus  locusque,  quodque 
in  re  tali  difficillimum  est,  prima  vox ;  dum  animo  apes,  timor,  ratio, 
casus  observantur ;  egressum  cubiculo  Vespasianum,  pauci  milites  aolito 
adsistentes  ordine,  Imperatorem  salutayere.  Turn  ceteri  accurrere, 
Casarem,  etAuguitum,  et  omnia  principatos  YOcabuU  cumukre :  mena 
a  metu  ad  fortunam  transierat." 
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opposition  might  have  had  some  chances  of  success, 
since  they  had  been  in  favour  with  the  deceased 
king,  and  were  therefore  in  possession  of  many 
important  posts.  But  the  deed  of  Pausanias  took 
them  unprepared,  and  for  the  moment  paralysed 
them;  while,  before  they  could  recover  or  take 
concert,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  the  assassin  ran 
to  put  Alexander  in  motion  without  delay.  A  de* 
cisive  initiatory  movement  from  him  and  his  friends, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  determined  waverers  and 
forestalled  opposition.  We  need  not  wonder  there- 
fore that  Alexander,  when  king,  testified  extra- 
ordinary gratitude  and  esteem  for  his  Lynkestian 
namesake ;  not  simply  exempting  him  frdm  the 
punishment  of  death  inflicted  on  the  other  accom- 
plices, but  also  promoting  him  to  great  honours  and 
important  military  commands.  Neither  Alexander 
and  Olympias  on  the  one  side,  nor  Attains  and 
Kleopatra  on  the  other,  were  personally  safe, 
except  by  acquiring  the  succession.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Alexander  to  send 
over  a  special  officer  to  Asia,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  home  Attains  prisoner,  or  of  putting 
him  to  death  ;  the  last  of  which  was  done,  seemingly 
through  the  cooperation  of  Parmenio  (who  was  in 
joint  command  with  Attains)  and  his  son  Phildtas^ 
The  unfortunate  Kleopatra  and  her  child  were  both 
put  to  death  shortly  afterwards^.     Other  persons 

'  Quintus  CtirtiiUy  tu,  I,  3;  Diodonu>  xvii.  2,  6,  Compare  Justin, 
zi.  5. 

*  Justin,  ix.  7 ;  zi-  2.  Pausanias,  viii.  7$  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  e.  10. 

According  to  Pausanias,  Olympias  caused  Kleopatra  and  her  infant 
boy  to  perish  by  a  horrible  death ;  being  roasted  or  baked  on  a  brazen 
yenel  surrounded  by  fire.   Aooording  to  Justin,  Olympias  first  slew  the 
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also  were  slaioi  of  whom  I  shall  speak  farther  ia 
describing  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
satiifac  We  could  have  wished  to  learn  from  some  pers<m 

rested  by '    actaally  present,  the  immediate  effect  produced  apon 
at  tre^dMth  the  great  miscellaneous  crowd  in  the  theatre,  when 
of  Philip,     ji^^  sudden  murder  of  Philip  first  became  known. 
Among  the  Greeks  present,  there  were  doubtless 
many  who  welcomed  it  with  silent  satisfaction,  as 
seeming  to  reopen  for  them  the  door  of  freedom. 
One  person  alone  dared  to  manifest  satisfaction; 
and  that  one  was  Olympias\ 
Character        Thus  pcrishcd  the  dcstroycr  of  freedom  and  in- 
^     dependence  in  the  Hellenic  world,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  or  forty-seven,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years^.     Our  information  about  him  is  sig- 
nally defective.    Neither  his  means,  nor  his  plans, 
nor  the  difficulties  which  he  overcame,  nor  his  in- 
terior government,  are  known  to  us  with  exactness 
or  upon  contemporary  historical  authority.     But 
the  great  results  of  his  reign,  and  the  main  lines 
of  his  character,  stand  out  incontestably.     At  his 
accession,  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  a  narrow 

dftugbter  of  Kleopatra  on  her  mother's  bosom,  uid  then  canted  Kleo- 
patra  herself  to  be  hanged ;  while  Alexander  put  to  death  Garanus,  the 
infant  son  of  Kleopatra.  Plutarch  says  nothing  about  this ;  but  states 
that  the  cruel  treatment  of  Kleopatra  was  inflicted  by  order  of  Olym- 
pias  during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and  that  he  was  much  displeased 
at  it.  The  main  fact,  that  Kleopatra  and  her  infant  child  were  despatched 
by  violence,  seems  not  open  to  reasonable  doubt;  though  we  cannot 
verify  the  details. 

*  After  the  solemn  funeral  of  Philip,  Olympias  took  down  and  burned 
the  body  of  Pausanias  (which  had  been  crucified),  providing  for  him  a 
sepulchral  monument  and  an  annual  ceremony  of  commemoration, 
Justin,  ix.  7* 

*  Justin  (ix.  3)  calls  Philip  47  years  of  age ;  Pausanias  (viii.  7, 4) 
speaks  of  him  as  46.    See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast.  Hellen.  Appen.  4.  p.  22J, 
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territory  round  Pella,  excluded  partially,  by  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  Grecian  cities,  even  from 
the  neighbouring  sea-coast.  At  his  death,  Mace- 
donian ascendency  was  established  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the 
Ambrakian,  M essenian,  and  Saronic  Gulfs.  Within 
these  boundaries,  all  the  cities  recognised  the  supre- 
macy of  Philip;  except  only  Sparta,  and  moun- 
taineers like  the  JStolians  and  others,  defended  by 
a  rugged  home.  Good  fortune  had  waited  on  Phi- 
lip*s  steps,  with  a  few  rare  interruptions  ^ ;  but  it 
was  good  fortune  crowning  the  efforts  of  a  rare 
talent,  political  and  military.  Indeed  the  restless 
ambition,  the  indefatigable  personal  activity  and 
endurance,  and  the  adventurous  courage,  of  Philip, 
were  such  as,  in  a  king,  suffice  almost  of  themselves 
to  guarantee  success,  even  with  abilities  much  in- 
ferior to  his.  That  among  the  causes  of  Philip's 
conquests,  one  was  corruption,  employed  abun- 
dantly to  foment  discord  and  purchase  partisans 
among  neighbours  and  enemies — that  with  winning 
and  agreeable  manners,  he  combined  recklessness 
in  false  promises,  deceit  and  extortion  even  to- 
wards allies,  and  unscrupulous  perjury  when  it 
suited  his  purpose — this  we  find  affirmed,  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  it'.     Such  dissolving 

^  TheopompuBj  Fngm.  265.  ap.  Athenae.  iii.  p.  77-  ical  cvrvx^vai 
frayra  ^Iknnrov,    Compare  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  24. 

*  Theopomp.  Fragm.  249;  Theopompus  ap.  Polybium,  viii.  11. 
adcicf&raroy  d^  koX  Jcaxoir/KiyfuwcoTaroy  mpi  riis  r&v  <f>lk»v  koL  trvfifUL" 
X»y  KoraaKtviLS,  irXcioroff  dc  wSktif  tfyfydpafroduTfUvov  Koi  irarpa(iKO^ 
miK&ra  furh  d<$Xov  koL  plas,  &c. 

Justin,  iz.  8.  Pausanias,  vii.  7>  3 ;  vii.  10,  4 ;  viii.  7>  4.  Diodor, 
zvi.  54. 

The  language  of  Pausanias  about  Philip,  after  doing  juatioe  to  hia 
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forces  smoothed  the  way  for  an  efficient  and  sd- 
mirable  army,  organized,  and  usually  commanded,      | 
by  himself.    Its  organization  adopted  and  enlai^ged      I 
the  best  processes  of  scientific  warfare  employed  by 
Epaminondas  and  Iphikrates^     Begun  as  wdl  as 
completed  by  Philip,  and  bequeathed  as  an  engine      \ 
ready-made  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  it  con*        ' 
stitutes  an  epoch  in  military  history.     But  the  more 
we  extol  the  genius  of  Philip  as  a  conqueror,  formed 
for  successful  encroachment  and  aggrandisement  at 
the  expense  of  all  his  neighbours — the  Ipss  can  wa 
find  room  for  that  mildness  and  moderation  which 
some  authors  discover  in  his  character.     If,  on  some        J 
occasions  of  his  life,  such  attributes  may  fairly  be 
recognised »  we  have  to  set  against  them  the  destnic-         I 
tion  of  the  thirty-two  Greek  cities  in  ChalkidikA 
and  the  wholesale  transportation  of  reluctant  and 
miserable  families  from  one  inhabitancy  to  another. 
Besides  his  skill  as  a  general  and  politician,  Philip 
was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  Grecian  accomplish* 
ments  of  rhetoric  and  letters.     The  testimony  of 
^schines  as  to  his  effective  powers  of  speaking, 
though  requiring  some  allowance,  is   not  to  be 
rejected.     Isokrates  addresses  him  as  a  friend  of 
letters   and  philosophy;   a  reputation  which  his 
choice  of  Aristotle  as  instructor  of  his  son  Alex- 
ander, tends  to  bear  out.     Yet  in  Philip,  as  in  the 

great  conquests  and  exploits*  is  very  strong— '^r  yv  icai  ^^Ncovt  itmr  m* 
T9irdnfmv  at\,  Kal  tnroMis  ivl  froyri  c^cvwro,  wtaruf  re  tfrlftMn  fiSKigTa 
iaSftrnwrnvy  &c.  By  such  conduct,  according  to  Pauaaniaa,  Philip  broa^ 
the  divine  wrath  both  upon  himself  and  upon  his  race*  which  beosme 
extinct  with  the  next  generation. 

'  A  striking  passage  occurs,  too  long  to  cite,  in  the  third  Philippic  of 
Demosthenes  (p.  123-124)  attesting  the  marveUous  stride  madi  by 
Philip  in  the  art  and  maana  of  effaefeive  waifare. 
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two  Dionysii  of  Syracuse  and  other  despots,  these 
tastes  were  not  found  inconsistent  either  with  the 
crimes  of  ambition,  or  the  licenses  of  inordinate 
appetite.  The  contemporary  historian  Theopom* 
pus,  a  warm  admirer  of  Philip's  genius,  stigmatises 
not  only  the  perfidy  of  his  public  dealings,  but  also 
the  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  excesses  of  all 
kinds  in  which  he  indulged — encouraging  the  like 
in  those  around  him.  His  Macedonian  and  Gre- 
cian body-guard,  800  in  number,  was  a  troop  in 
which  no  decent  man  could  live ;  distinguished  in- 
deed for  military  bravery  and  aptitude,  but  sated 
with  plunder,  and  stained  with  such  shameless  trea* 
chery,  sanguinary  rapacity,  and  unbridled  lust, 
as  befitted  only  Centaurs  and  Laestrygons^  The 
number  of  Philip's  mistresses  and  wives  was  almost 
on  an  Oriental  scale^;  and  the  dissensions  thus 
introduced  into  his  court  through  his  offspring  by 

^  Theopomp.  Fragm.  249.  'AirX«r  d*  clirciy. . . .  ^yovfjuu  roiovrB 
Brjpia  ytyovtvai,  Koi  rotovroy  rponov  tov9  <f>ikovs  koi  tovs  iraiprnts  ^i- 
XiTTfTOV  npoa-ayoptvBtvTaSf  oXovs  oCrt  rovs  Kevravpovs  tovs  t6  TlrjXiov 
Kara(Fx<War,  oCfrc  rovg  liaurrpvyivas  roOff  AMorrlvov  tridiop  ohaicrarrw, 
ofjT  aXXov£  ovd*  Siroiovf, 

Compare  Athens,  iv.  p.  166,  167 ;  vi.  p.  260,  261.  DemoBthen. 
Olynth.  ii.  p.  23. 

Polybius  (viii.  11)  censures  Theopompui  for  self-contradiction,  ia 
ascribing  to  Philip  both  unprincipled  means  and  intemperate  habits^ 
and  yet  eztollinj^  his  ability  and  energy  as  a  king.  But  I  see  no  con- 
tnidiction  between  the  two*  The  love  of  enjoyment  was  not  snflered 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  Philip's  military  and  political  schemes,  either  in 
himself  or  his  officers.  The  master-passion  overpowered  all  appetites ; 
but  when  that  passion  did  not  require  effort,  intemperance  was  the 
habitual  relaxation.  Polybius  neither  produces  any  sufficient  fkcts»  nor 
cites  any  contemporary  authority,  to  refute  Theopompus. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statements  of  Theopompus,  respecting 
both  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  Philip,  are  as  disparaging  «•  any- 
thing in  Demosthenes. 

^  Satyms  ap,  Athenio.  xiii.  p.  567*  'O-  dc  ^CKunros  del  jcordk  iriSXtfMy 

^f  iy   &C. 
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diflferent  mothers,  were  fraught  with  mischievous 
consequences. 

In  appreciating  the  genius  of  Philip,  we  have  to 
appreciate  also  the  parties  to  whom  he  stood  op 
posed.     His  good  fortune  was  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  fact,  that  he  fell  upon  those 
days  of  disunion  and  backwardness  in  Greece  (indi- 
cated in  the  last  sentence  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica) 
when  there  was  neither  leading  city  prepared  to 
keep  watch,  nor  leading  general  to  take  command, 
nor  citizen-soldiers  willing  and  ready  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  steady  service.     Philip  combated  no 
opponents  like  Epaminondas,  or  Agesilaus,  or  Iphi- 
krates.    How  different  might  have  been  his  career, 
had  Epaminondas  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia, 
gained  only  two  years  before  Philip's  accession  !  To 
oppose  Philip,  there  needed  a  man  like  himself, 
competent  not  only  to  advise  and  project,  but  to 
command  in  person,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  citizen- 
soldiers,  and  to  set  the  example  of  braving  danger 
and  fatigue.     Unfortunately  for  Greece,  no  such 
leader  stood  forward.     In  counsel  and  speech  De- 
mosthenes sufficed  for  the  emergency.   Twice  before 
the  battle  of  Cheeroneia — at  Byzantium   and   at 
Thebes — did  he  signally  frustrate  Philip's  combina- 
tions.    But  he  was  not  formed  to  take  the  lead  in 
action,  nor  was  there  any  one  near ^ him  to  supply 
the  defect.     In  the  field,  Philip  encountered  only 
that  **  public  inefficiency,"  at  Athens  and  elsewhere 
in  Greece,  of  which  even  ifischines  complains^ ;  and 

'  .fiachines  cont.  TimarchuiD^  p.  26.  crra  ri  Bav/AaCo/itp  rrfp  Koivrfv 
dirpa(lap,  roiovrd»y  pipi$/M»v  cirl  ria  rot)  dtffujv  yiwfiat  imypaiffMiUvmvi 

JSflchines  chooses  to  ascribe  this  public  inefficiency — ^which  many 
admitted  and  deplored,  though  few  except  Demosthenes  persevered  in 
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to  this  decay  of  Grecian  energy,  not  less  than  to 
his  own  distinguished  attributes,  the  unparalleled 
success  of  his  reign  was  owing.  We  shall  find 
during  the  reign  of  his  son  Alexander  (to  be  de- 
scribed in  our  next  volume)  the  like  genius  and 
vigour  exhibited  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  achieving 
still  more  wonderful  results ;  while  the  once  stirring 
politics  of  Greece,  after  one  feeble  effort,  sink  yet 
lower,  into  the  nullity  of  a  subject  province. 

contending  against  it — ^to  the  fact  that  men  of  scandalous  private  lives 
(like  Timarchus)  were  permitted,  against  the  law,  to  move  decrees  in 
the  public  assembly.     Compare  -^schines,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  37. 
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ftnd  Young.    A  New  Edition,    With  12  Woodcatt.    Sqnjire  12mo.  It .  6<i. 

_  Chftrmed  Roe;  or,  the  Story  of  the  Little  Brother 

and  Sister.  Illustnited.    lOmo. 

STANLEY'S  (Edwak©,  D.D.,  Bp.  of  Korwich)  Addwbssm  akd 
Chabom.  With  a  Uemoir  of  hlB  Life.  By  Hxb  Sox.  Saotmi  Sditim, 
8to.    10t,ed, 


(Aethtb  p.)  Commentafy  <m  St.  Pwift  Epistles  to 

the  GorinthiMM,  with  Notes  and  DiMMiattona.  Seeomd  Edition   8to. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Canterbury.    The  Landing  of 

Augnstine— The  Murder  of  Becket— The  Blaek  Prine^—The  Bhiine  of 
Becket.    Seeomd  Sdition,    Woodcuts.    8to.    8t.  fUL 

Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  Connexion  with  their  History. 


Third EdUUm. ^Uvp.    8ro.    16*. 

ST.  JOHN'S  (Chablbs)  Field  Notes  of  *  Sportsman  aad  NatozBlist 
In  Sutherland.    Woodcuts.    SYola.    PoatSro.   18«. 

WUd  Sporto  and  Natural  History  of  the  Highlands. 


(Batlb)  AdTentursB  in  the  Libyaa  Desert  and  the 

Oaalsof  Jupiter  Ammon.    Woodeota.    PoatSro.    ti.ed. 

STOTHARD'S  (Thos.,  K  A.)  Life.  With  Peraonal  BemJniacences. 
B7Mn.BBAr.    With  Portrait  nd  eo  Woodauta.    «to.   Sla. 

STREET'S  (0.  E.)  Brick  and  Marble  Architeetoxe  of  Italy,  in  the 
Middle  Ages.    Plates.    8vo.    iU. 

STRIFE  FOR  THE  MASTERY.  Two  Allegories.  With  Illus- 
trationa.    Crown  Svo.  9$. 

SUNLIGHT  THROUGH  THE  MIST;  «r,  Praotioal  Lessons 
drawn  flram  Ihs  Uvea  of  Good  Men,  intanded  aa  a  Smdaj  Book  for 
Children.    By  A  Laot.    Second  Sditwn.    16mo.    S$.  6d. 

SUTTON  (Hob.  H.  Mabbbbs).  Some  Account  of  the  Courts  of 
Iiondon  and  Vienna,  at  the  end  of  the  Sereateenth  Cenbuy,  eztzmfeted 
flnom  the  Official  and  Private  Correapondenoe  of  Bobert  Sutton  (late 
Lord  Lexington)  while  British  Minuter  at  VieBBa,  ieM-88.  6t<d.  lU. 

SWIFT'S  (Jobathab)  Works.  New  Edition,  baaed  upon  Sir 
Walter  Soott'a  Edition,  eatiielj  veriaad.   Svo.    In  Flrtfoimtkm, 

SYDENHAM'S  (Lobd)  Memoirs.  With  hU  Administration  in 
Canada.  Bj  a.PouuET8CM>PS,M.P.  SMmiEdUion,  PertMit.  Bv«.  0f.6if. 

SYME'S  (Jas.)    Prindples  of  Suigety.    Fourth  Edition,  Teyised. 

8vo.    14«. 

TALBOT^  (H.  Fox)  English  Btymologioi.    Sro.   12». 
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TAYLOR'S  (Hmbt)  Kotos  fr<A  Life.    FcapSva  8*. 


(J.  B.)  Pairy  Ring.    A  Collection  of  Stories  fer  Young 

Persons.    From  the  German.    With  lUustrstionB  by  Richabd  Dotx.b. 
Seamd  JUiMM».    Woodcuts.    FMp.  8vo. 

TRKKEKTS  <SiB  J.  £.)  Christianity  in  Ceylon.  lU  Introduction 
and  Progress  ander  the  Portnguese,  Datch,  Brltisli,  tad  Amwlcan  His- 
ilonp.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  tike  Brahmanioal  and  Buddhist 
Superstitions.    Woodents.    8ro.  lis, 

THREE-LEAVED  MANUAL  OF  FAMILY  PRAYER;  arranged 
so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  taming  the  Pages  backwards  and  forwards. 
Rojal  8to.    S#. 

TICKNOR'S  (Gkorob)  History  of  Spanisli  Llteratupe.  With  Criti- 
cisms on  particular  Works,  and  BtograpUeal  Notices  of  Prominent 
Writers.    Seoond  JOktitm,    8  VoU.   Syo.    S4«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S  (M.  db)  State  of  France  before  the  RoTolntion, 
1789,  and  on  the  Causes  of  that  Event.  Translated  hy  Hukt  Rxevb, 
Esq.  8yo.    14«. 

TREMENHEERE'S  (H.  S.)  Political  Experience  of  the  Ancients, 
in  Us  bearing  on  If  odera  Times.    Fcap.  8vo.    2«.  fid, 

Notes  on  Pnblic  Subjects,  made  during  a 

Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Post8vo.    l(k,6€L 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  compared 

with  oar  own.    Post  8vo.    Of.  6d, 

T  WISS'  (Hobacb)  Public  and  Priyate  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
with  Selections  ftom  Ids  Coms^ondeM*.  l^rtraU.  Third  MdUum. 
SVoU.   Posttfvo.  SU. 

UBICINrS  (M.  A.)  Letters  on  Turkey  and  its  Inhabitants— the 
Moslems,  Greeks,  ArmealanSi  Ac  Tftwiilsted  by  I«abt  Eastbopk. 
SVols*  PostSvo.    81s. 

YAUGHAN'S  {Rbt.  Be.)  Sezmoos  pMched  ia  Harrow  School. 

Sto.    10$,  fU, 

Nine  New  Sermons.    12mo.    5t. 

TAUX'S  (W.  S.  W.)  Handboolc  to  the  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum;  being  a  Description  of  the  Remains  of  Greek,  AssTrian. 
Egyptian,  and  StroMan  Art  preserved  there.  With  Wootaite.  Nm9 
Editicn,    PostSvo.; 

YRNABLES'  (Rir.  R.  L.)  Domestic  Scenes  in  Russia  daring  a 
Year's  Resideooe,  chieiy  in  the  Interior.    Sdoomd  Sdiiion,    Psst  8to.  6s. 

YO TAGS  to  the  Mauritius  and  back,  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  St.  Helena.  By  Anther  of  "Papdiana."  PostSvo.  9s.  6d, 

WAAGEN'S  (Da.)  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.  Being  an 
Aooonnt  of  the  Chief  GoUeetions  of  Paintings,  Sonlpture,  Manuscripts, 
Miniatures,  &&  <&c.,  in  this  Country.  Obtained  from  Penooal  Inspec- 
tion during  Visits  to  England.    3  Vols.  Svo.    8S«. 

WADDINGTON'3  (Dbav)  The  Conation  and  FroBpects  of  the 

Greek  Church.    New  Edition,    Fcap.Sro.    8s,  9d, 

WAKEFIELD'S  (S.  J.)  Adrentares  in  Neir  Zealand.  Witii 
somo  Aooooat  of  tlie  Beginning  of  the  Biltiflh  Colonteatini  of  the 
Island.    Map.    8  Vols.    8vo.    26s. 

WALKS  AND  TALKS.  A  Story-book  for  Toung  Children.  By 
AuxtIda.    With  Woodents.    ISmo.   6s. 
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WARD'S  (BoBBRV  Pluxbb)  Memoir,  Gomspondenee,  Literny  and 
UnpabUslied  Diaries  and  BemainB.  By  the  Hov.  Edxujtd  Phipps. 
Portrait.    aVolB.    8to.    28«. 

WATT  (Jambs)  ;  Origin  and  Progress  of  his  Mechanieal  Inrentions. 
lUnstrated  by  his  Correspondenoe  with  his  Friends.    Edited  with  an 
Introductory  Memoir,  by  J. P.  Mui&bxad.    Plates.   8  Tola.    Byo^  45s. 
or  Large  Paper.    4to. 

WELLESLETS  (Rby.  Db.)  Anthologia  Polyglotta ;  a  SelecUon 
of  Versions  in  rariona  Languages,  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthology. 
8vo,15».;  or4to,42«. 

WELLINGTON'S  (Thb  Dukb  op)  Character,  Actions,  and  Writings. 
By  Julbb  Maubxl.  Sewnd  Edition.    la.6d. 

Despatches    during    his    various    Campaigns. 

Complied  from  Official  and  other  Authentle  Documents.     By  Col. 
auBWOOO,  C.B.  If^ew  Enlarged  Edition.    8  Vols.  8to.    81«.  each. 

Selections   from   his  Despatches  and  General 

Orders.    8vo.  18«. 
Speeches  in  Parliament.  Collected  and  Arranged 

with  his  sanction.    SYols.    8to.    42«. 
WILKIE*S  (SibDayii))  Life,  JoumalB,  Tour^,  and  Critical  Remarks 

on  Works  of  Art,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence.    By  Axxav 

CummiOHAif.    Partrait.  8  Vols.    Sro.  42«. 

WILKINSON'S  (Sib  J.  G.)  Popular  Account  of  the  Private  Life, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  With  fiOO  Wood- 
cuts.   SToIs.    PostSvo.    12s. 

Dalmatia  and  Montenegro;    with  a  Journey  to 

Mostar  In  Hertzegovlna,  and  Remarks  on  the  Slavonic  Kattona.   Plates 
and  Woodcuts.   SYols.Svo.    428. 

—  Handbook  for  Eg7pt.~ThebeB,  the  Nile,  Alex- 

andria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Mount  Sinai,  ^.    Map.    PostSvo.  155. 
(G.  B.)  Working  Man's  Handbook  to  South  Aus- 


tralia: with  Advice  to  the  Fanner,  and  Detailed  Information  for  the 
several  Classes  of  Labourers  and  Artisans.    Map.    18mo.    It.  6d. 

WOOD'S  (LiBVT.)  Voyage  up  the  Indus  to  the  Source  of  the 
River  Oxns,  by  Kabul  and  Badakhshan.    Map.    8vo.   14«. 

WOODWARD'S  (B.  B.)  Handbook  of  Chronology  and  History; 
Alphabetically  Arranged  to  Facilitate  Reference.    8vo. 

WORDSWORTH'S  (Rbv.  Db.)  Athens  and  Attica.    Journal  of  a 

Tour.    Third  BdUion.    Plates.    PostSvo.    Si.9d. 
King  Edward  Vlth's  Latin  Grammar,  for  the 

Use  of  Schools.    lOtA  AiMon,  revised.    12mo.    8«.6d. 

First  Latin  Book,  or  the  Accidence,  Syntax 

and  Prosody,  with  English  Translation  for  Junior  Classes.    Second 
Ediiion.    12mo.    29. 

WORNTTM  (Ralph).  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Italian  Painters  : 
with  a  Table  of  the  Contemporary  Sohools  of  Italy.  By  a  Ladt. 
PoBtSvo.    6«.6cl. 

YOUNG'S  (Db.  Thos.)  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Works,  edited 
by  Deait  Pbacock  and  Johk  Lbxtch.  Portrait  and  Plates.  4  Vols. 
8vo.    Ifif .  each. 
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